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An interview with Helen Goggin 
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A child of the King. How often we for- 
get. Clouds gather and cloud the 
majesty of God, but that doesn’t mean that 
the stars have stopped shining. That, I 
think, is what we must remember as we go 
into the New Year. 

Blue-black clouds boil and build, pile 
high in the night. Winds shriek and batter, 
rains lash the windows. We cringe in ter- 
ror. But above the clouds, the stars are 
bright, serene, as always. The ultimate 
danger is not in the fury of the storm- 
tossed clouds — but in forgetting about the 
stars. 


““Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel’’ (God with us). With 
such joyful affirmation we sing as we hang the tinsel and the 
mistletoe. But by Epiphany, much of the joy and most of 
the affirmation has disappeared, along with the tinsel and 
the glitter. ““God with us’’: were we just mouthing words? 
Was that as phoney as the rest of the Christmas pizzazz? 

To be a child of the Christmas King is simply to know 
that God is with us. We may be but an immeasurable speck 
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eing 


by Susan Conly 


in the majestic masterpiece of the universe, yet the human 
speck is part of his creation, part of the design. We are in it 
with God, his co-creators. It is in sensing the awesome pres- 
ence of ‘‘God with us’’ that is the joy. It isn’t phoney. It is 
an awareness that is a shock of pure joy. 

And, nearly always, it happens when we least expect it. 


It happened once on an evening walk in June. “‘Let’s 
stop and see what we can hear,”’ I said. 

‘‘Grandma, you don’t see what you can hear, you hear 
what you can hear.”’ 

And I, and my sloppy use of words, stood corrected by 
my five-year-old grandson. We stopped along the path by 
the orchard. We stopped and listened. 

‘*Hear hard, Grandma.’’ 

Evensong was everywhere. The voices filled the twilight: 
the courting song of the robin high in the birch, the softer 
churr-ing, tweetering, trilling as others offered their eve- 
ning benediction. Then, dropping into the harmony, the 
dove’s soft, sorrowful coo. From the slough and new spring 
ponds came the liquid gurglings and splashing of ducks, 
water-pumpers, coots, and snipes. Near the water’s edge a 
mother duck had her babies out for a quiet swim: drifting, 
bobbing and chattering, they left gentle ripples on the twi- 
light water. As the light dimmed, the thrush’s trill repeated 
gently from the Mayday tree. From the depth of the orches- 
tration, the air throbbed with the throat bubbles and basso 
wharrumping of the frogs. 

‘*Listen!’’ and the children’s sharper hearing picked up 
the faint owl’s call, the far-off yip of a coyote, a new moth- 


er’s anxious lowing from the pasture. In whispers we pin- 
pointed sounds and song; we spoke of God putting his world 
to sleep. The pulse of God and his world was in my pulse. I 
struggled desperately for words to convey this to the chil- 
dren. 

But there was no need for my wise, adult profundities. A 
small hand tightened in mine in the intensity of listening, 
and a small voice said it all. 

*‘Grandma, I think I hear God.”’ 

The joy of awareness, the joy of being! 

Another moonlit-evening walk, and as in that spring eve- 
ning, when we lest expected it . . . suddenly, there was 
God. Along the orchard path, our footfalls hushed in soft, 
fresh snow. 

A whispered, ‘‘Look!’’ 

In front of us stood a doe, graceful, head high, large eyes 
luminous. In a moment, an almost-grown fawn rose from a 
snow bed under the pines. Snow carpeting the earth, snow 
piled on pine branches, hoar frost and sparkle all around us, 
and above, moonlight and starlight. 

There they stood, watching us watching them. 

The joy, the enchantment, the glory. It was more than the 
deer and us. It was God. The joy of being. 


A gain, I have been ‘star’-gazing. CBC Toronto’s 
| ‘Quirks and Quarks’’ alerted us that Jupiter would 
_be as close to planet Earth, in October, as it will ever be in 
this century. I grabbed my binoculars. There it was, large, 
brilliant, and beautiful. Then suddenly in the lens, arcing 
off to the right of Jupiter, were four moons. Four of the six- 


teen moons of Jupiter were on stage, moving in their cy- 
clical moons’ dance, patterning in a rhythm so fast that the 
near moon darted off the lens as I watched, and disappeared 
behind Jupiter. 

Their million millionth nightly performance! . . . and I 
caught it 400 million miles distant! Shock of joy. I doubt 
that Galileo, moon-discovering in 1610, was any more 
thrilled than I. 

‘When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars . . .; What is man?’’ 

We look at the incredible brilliance and artistry of the 
Stars and the planets, the galaxies on a clear night, and we 
get a penetrating sense of insignificance. Yet we should not 
be intimidated. We should rejoice. Rejoice that we are a 
part of the artistry, a part of the glory. Marvel of wonder, 
wonder that is a prayer. ‘‘In God we (can) live, and move, 
and have our being.’’ 

Anytime, anywhere, anyone of us, may sense this awe- 
some presence of ‘‘God with us.’ When we do, it is to 
know the joy of being a child of the King. Oo 


Mrs. Conly is a free-lance writer from Macklin, 
Sask., and a regular contributor to this mag- 
azine. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


8,. . . “Should auld acquaintance . . 


ming of some wonderful tune from 
another time. A cup of coffee. The 
mind’s reshuffling of Christmas 
kindnesses, some recent, many long 
past. 

In youth, each year is a gate, open- 
ing on new privileges, dreams, op- 
portunities, things to be seized so that 
every drop of joy and excitement 
might be wrung out. 

In middle age, we cast a more 
wary eye on the change of year. Life 
is trickier now, and it is we who have 
to guard against being wrung out. 

Old age finds us, if we are blessed, 
with fewer enemies to face . . . only 
one more really. If we have success- 
fully avoided bitterness, the years 
have left no lingering taste of be- 
trayal. The alarms and diversions of 
the passing scene, or at least most of 
them, provide more bemusement 
than anxiety. 

In this way then, do we, who are 
prisoners of time, annually confront 
our jailer. 

But we are not only prisoners of 
time. We have dual citizenship. Time 
claims us, holds us for however long 
we share this earth, our pleasure in it 
and in each other. But in our plea- 
sure, and in our wrestling with the 
hours, we glimpse, from time to 
time, the Other country to which we 
belong. Then we are astonished. We 
find ourselves homesick for a place 
where we have never been. It comes 


Altke pervaded by His eye, 
All parts of His dominion lie, 
This world of ours, and worlds unseen, 
And thin the boundary between. 


— Josiah Conder (Hymn #88) 


James Ross Dickey 


N | ew Year’s Eve celebrations are a kind of pirouette on a point in time. We 

are excited by the flip of the first page in a new calendar, the alteration of 
the last digit in the year of our Lord 1988. We watch the neon apple descend the 
sign in Times Square, listen to the disc jockey or bandleader count down 10, 9, 
.”’ Noisemakers, funny hats. 

New Year’s Eve celebrations are a kind of stately gavotte. When tired feet can 
no longer pivot on a point, they seek level ground, maybe two or three hours be- 
fore midnight. A bow to a memory in an empty chair; the almost inaudible hum- 


| 


. remember our 
dual citizenship; 
in Time, and in 

Timelessness. 


to us in the exquisite moment, the 
poignant loss, in music and meta- 
phor, in poetry and praise. More than 
what we usually call “‘feelings,’’ 
these glimpses transcend time with 
truth, a truth whose clarity cuts senti- 
mentality or moodiness to ribbons. 

Though the Church does not pos- 
sess a map of this Other country, it 
claims for its members citizenship in 
it. That it fails so frequently either to 
provide or to capitalize on such 
glimpses, is a judgement upon it and 
its prosaic, cramped, literalness of 
vision, its dearth of imagination. 

The Church’s Lord, and the King 
of both countries, is the way and the 
truth that helps us cross the borders. 
In the words of a Canadian savant 
and devout Christian who died at the 
very beginning of this decade, “‘the 
medium is the message.’’ Marshall 
McLuhan’s aphorism was not, to my 
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knowledge, applied to the Incarna- 
tion, but it fits — and so does the 
lesser-known corollary, ““user is con- 
tent.”’ 

The Church has been entrusted 
with the message. But the medium 
and the message can never be one 
and the same with the Church, since 
the Church is an institution, fallible, 
and never a perfect reflection of the 
Lord it serves. 

Add to this the proposition that 
‘‘the user’’ (the Christian) “‘is con- 
tent’’ (the good news being pro- 
claimed) and it is hardly surprising 
that the world doesn’t resonate to the 
Church, its message or its members, 
as much as we would like. 

It will always be the case of a trea- 
sure in a dirt jar; an image in a dark 
glass. That, but so much more, if we 
but remember our dual citizenship; in 
Time, and in Timelessness. 

The King of both realms must not 
be reduced, as he so often is, to a 
customs officer, checking our “‘pa- 
pers’’ before we can pass. No, not a 
customs officer he, but a conductor: a 
conductor of the music of time, of 
which we are a part, in which we 
move, ... part of his dance. The 
Church’s task is to train us, to help 
us, to hear the music, see the 
movement. He is also a conductor in 
another sense. He conducts us 
through all that changes, delights and 
decays, through roundabouts and 
dead-ends, to the door of that place 
we have glimpsed from time to time, 
but never, until that final moment, 
that last year, that last month, that 
last day, that last hour, that last min- 
ute, never until then, been able to call 
wv Flome.*. 
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Sin and homosexuality 


in the C of E 


The General Synod of the Church 
of England has decided that they can- 
not condemn homosexuality as a sin. 
A motion specifically condemning 
fornication, adultery and homosexual 
acts as “sinful in all circumstances” 
was amended, on motion of the Bish- 
op of Chester, who described forni- 
cation and adultery as sins against the 
ideal of chastity and fidelity, but de- 
leted reference to homosexual acts! 
These were to be ‘met by call to re- 
pentance.’ He did not explain what 
the repentance was for if these are not 
sins! 

Thus. the Synod passed something 
which says that fornication and adul- 
tery between a man and a woman are 
sins, but the same between two men 
are not sins! Good heavens! Thank 
goodness our General Assembly was 
not so easily confused, even if they 
did upset a small group out there on 
the fringe! 

W. S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Intellect vs. spirit 


Recently, we have been worship- 
ping at a Presbyterian church not far 
from where we live, where the Word 
of God is preached and the gospel 
message is clear for all to hear; the 
pastor’s message always exhorts, ed- 
ifies, and comforts, to encourage all 


LETTERS 


to know that to find life is indeed in 
fellowship with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Because of the gentle spirit in this 
church it made us want to know more 
about the Presbyterian Church in 
general, and which way was it head- 
ing spiritually. In our quest, a copy 
of The Presbyterian Record fell into 
our hands, and this was where we 
were shocked and disappointed by its 
lack of spiritual depth. 


Nowhere was there a testimony of 
the glory and power of God to change 
lives or how that Christ is very much 
alive and active in his church, of 
souls coming into salvation, or lives 
being changed by the presence and 
person of the Holy Spirit. 


Your magazine, dated October, 
1987, leans heavily on intellect rather 
than on the spirit, which reminds me 
of the apostle Paul where he says in 
Gal. 4:11 and Gal. 3:3, ‘*I am afraid 
of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain. Are ye so foolish? 
having begun in the spirit (roots of 
the Presbyterian Church) are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh.”’ 


By the example of the people in 
the Presbyterian Church that we have 
been attending, I know that this can- 
not be said for all the members you 
represent. 

It would be so much better to have 
more spiritual emphasis in The Pres- 
byterian Record that would minister 
help and strength for our daily living; 
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also, to have testimonies of what God 
has done in the lives of people, etc. 

Thank you for hearing me out, 
God bless you all. 

I close with the words of Paul in 
Heb. 13:22: ‘‘And I beseech you, 
brethren, suffer the word of exhorta- 
tion for I have written a letter unto 
you in few words.”’ 

Susanne Jenner, 

Surrey, B.C. 

Ed. You will find, in examining the 

‘“‘roots’’ of Presbyterianism that in- 

tellect and spirituality have been con- 

sidered complementary, not antago- 

nistic . . . though we may err on one 
side or the other from time to time. 


Unique analogies, not 
cultural experience 


The word ‘‘parent’’ as an alterna- 
tive for Father, for God our Heavenly 
Father, which Keith and Carolyn 
Boyer would like to see instituted 
‘‘as an alternative which affirms God 
as one who can be compared to both 
a mother and a father’’ (“‘Letters’’, 
November, 1987) would not be ac- 
cepted by many people. 

Such words as Father, Son, and 
Lord, when applied to God are 
unique analogies. They are not de- 
rived from the experience of human 
fatherhood, but from God’s act of re- 
vealing himself as Father, Son, and 
Lord. It is not that God resembles a 
Father, but in calling him Father, the 


Noel Watson 
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Bible challenges the human view of 
what a father should be. See The Bat- 
tle For The Trinity by Donald G. 
Bloesch, page 35. 
Perhaps our cultural experience is 
confusing Keith and Carolyn. 
Betty J. Waite, 
London, Ont. 


A choice? 


Would some wise person please 
answer this question. Which is to be 
preferred: the risk of acquiring the 
AIDS virus through intimate contact 
with someone lonely (including les- 
bians and homosexuals), or to never 
be intimate with anyone? Please keep 
your answer to less than 150 words. 

William Lennips, 
Chesley, Ont. 


High time the 
Reformation continued 


I have read with great interest and, 
I may say, a revival of my hope for 
our church, the courageous article by 
Dr. Joseph C. McLelland in the No- 
vember, 1987, issue of The Record 
(View from the ivory tower). It is 
high time that a scholar of Dr. Mc- 
Lelland’s reputation spoke out on the 
need for an ongoing Reformation. 

All too many church members are 
still living with the same naive, 
childish beliefs of Sunday School 
days. Very little, if any, development 
has taken place through reading, 
study, or reasoned thinking since 
then. The simple ‘‘faith of our fa- 
thers’’ is good enough for them. The 
result of this is that generally their 
minds become atrophied and they re- 
fuse even to consider any ideas or 
suggestions which just might cause 
them to surrender some of their che- 
rished concepts. 

This closed-mind attitude is well 
exemplified in the reply to Dr. Mc- 
Lelland’s article submitted by Mr. 
Chris Costerus on page 10 of the 
same issue. He appears to believe lit- 
erally in the statement ‘‘there is no 
other name under heaven . . . where- 
by we may be saved.”’ If this is true, 
God help all those who lived before 
Christ and all those billions after him 
who never heard of him. There must 


continued on page 34 


If this 

pig dies 
Marc’s 
education 
fund gets 


Te right. A dead pig can mean no education, because to Marc 
André Pierre and thousands of other children in Haiti, the sale of one pig 
in the marketplace is equivalent to one year of schooling. So if the pig 
doesn't make it, neither does Marc. 

In 1982 Swine Fever wiped out the whole pig population in Haiti and, 
as a result, most children have been doing without almost everything. 
Food. Clothing. And, of course, education. 

You can sponsor a child in Haiti for just $21 a month. That’s only 
70¢ a day, which will make an incredible difference. It will help purchase 
strong and healthy pigs. It will send Marc to school. Buy him clothes. 
Even provide medical attention when he needs it. And it doesn’t stop 
there. Others in Marc’s family also benefit by receiving education, food 
and clothes. And there’s even a spin-off for the community, with 
necessities like good clean water which is made available for all. 

It seems incredible to us in Canada that $21 a month can go so far. 
A major part of the reason for this is that out of every sponsorship 
dollar, Christian Children’s Fund of Canada ensures that more than eighty 
cents goes directly to Haiti after all expenses are deducted. 

Please help a child like Marc have a better life. It only takes $21 a 
month. And a pig! 
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(_]1 would like to sponsor a 
boy or Ligirl in _ [Jl cannot sponsor a child, but | 
(countries listed below) would like to help with my 
LJEnclosed is my donation of donation of $2.22 50 ee 
$21 for the first month. Ol 
LlEnclosed is my donation of 
$252 for the full year. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada Is a non-profit non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are a tax 
deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement on request. 


Please send me more 
information. 


Name 


Address 


Gity/ Town oes Be a eS Prov. Code 


nae CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


O 1027 McNicoll Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario MIW 3X2 


Toll free: 1-800-268-6364 
Assisting children, families, and communities of all 
faiths in Burkina Faso, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
The Gambia, Haiti, India, Kenya, Sri Lanka, Togo and 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD Uganda. 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT gigi 


Noble Dean 


Children at the Lord’s Supper — The ambiguity remains! 


I read with great interest the article on children at the Lord’s Supper by the 
Rev. William Manson (‘‘The requirement of faith,’’ November, 1987) and, 
while I would very much like to believe he is right, I do not share his optimism 
that the issue has been resolved at all. I say this for a number of reasons. 


that experimentation will continue 
and a diversity of practices will be 
followed. The failure of the church to 
enforce the law of the church will 
only encourage people to ignore oth- 
er laws such as the ones Mr. Manson 
refers to requiring instruction, exami- 
nation and profession of faith prior to 
Communion. The General Assembly 
of 1977 has opened a can of worms 
which will not be closed by simple 
encouragement. 


Secondly, the position adopted by 
the General Assembly is indeed am- 
biguous. The ambiguity, however, 
does not turn on the words *‘of faith’’ 
or ‘‘of the faith.’’ But on the degree 
of faith required. We are left in a sea 
of subjectivity since faith devel- 
opment is a continuum, not a yes or 
no experience. My _ six-year-old 
knows that God loves her. Is that 
enough? My ten-year-old knows that 
Jesus died for her. Is that enough? 
What is enough faith? Who’s going 
to define what is enough? Is there 
ever going to be agreement across the 
churches on where we stand? The 
idea of infants at Communion has 
been rejected. Interestingly, so has 
the status quo; the requirement of a 
profession of faith was rejected. In- 
between we have lots of ambiguity. 
An ambiguity which may never be 
cleared up. What are we, as an indi- 
vidual congregation, supposed to do? 
Any standard we set will be seen as 
arbitrary, as indeed it is. We have 
drawn a line across a continuous pro- 
gression of faith development. The 
fact that we are no longer drawing 
that line together as a denomination 
only increases rather than decreases 


First, the motion passed by the General Assembly was a permissive one; it en- 
couraged sessions to take the position that children of faith should be invited to 
the Lord’s table. It does not demand respect and obedience. It can, if sessions so 
wish, simply be ignored by the individual session. I suggest it will be ignored — 


Changing from a 
church with a 
unifying standard 
of faith and 
practice toa 
church with 
ambiguity anda 
multitude of 
different practices. 


as 


our problems. That line will always 
be under pressure from those who fall 
below it. The temptation will always 
be there to draw no lines at all. 

Thirdly, and I hate to say this, I am 
losing confidence in the process by 
which this decision was made. The 
Assembly decision of 1977, to open 
up experimentation, was a disaster. 
That the Church Doctrine Commit- 
tee, faced with disapproval of 88 per 
cent of the sessions and 73 per cent of 
the presbyteries reporting, could 
bring in the recommendation they 
did, I find scandalous. Clearly, they 
are not representative of the church 
and yet it is to them we will turn to 
define what ‘“‘faith’’ children must 
have to take Communion. 

I am a team player who respects 
the wisdom of the court, but when we 
allow decision by experimentation 
and the wisdom of sessions and pres- 
byteries is so clearly ignored, I get 
alarmed. Someone is playing by a 
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very different set of rules and, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, creating a very 
different kind of church. What 
alarms me is not the issue at hand —I 
could live with any of the positions 
proposed — but the fact that the fun- 
damental nature of the church is 
changing. Changing from a church 
with a unifying standard of faith and 
practice to a church with ambiguity 
and a multitude of different practices. 
A church where special interest 
groups lobby for policy changes to 
suit their theological perspective. 
Those opposed to women in ministry 
tried and failed to find tolerance and 
permissiveness. Those in favour of 
children at Communion tried and 
succeeded. 

To be quite honest with you, I 
haven’t totally thought out the mean- 
ing of these changes. I’m not sure 
that a church with a broader theologi- 
cal spectrum and greater ambiguity 
and tolerance is necessarily bad. It 
may well be God’s will for us. But let 
us not make that change in policy by 
accident rather than intention. Let us 
be cautious that tolerance does not 
quickly become a total lack of disci- 
pline. Surely that is the major failing 
of the United Church; it has such di- 
versity that its only unifying force is 
social concern. At the very least, 
let’s be consistent. Why give toler- 
ance to one group and not to another? 
What will we be allowed to experi- 
ment with next? On what issue will 
we ignore the sessions and presbyte- 
ries next? 

Is the stand of the General Assem- 
bly ambiguous? In my mind it cer- 
tainly is! I haven’t got a clue where 
we’re going to end up on this issue.. 
The only thing I know for sure is that 
we’re going to learn the art of prayer 
and a great deal of patience before we 
successfully resolve this one. oO 


Noble Dean is the minister at Knox Church, 
Milton, Ontario. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Tony Plomp 


AIDS and the church 


tian love dictates our sympathetic, 
understanding care for those afflicted 
with AIDS. Even though some be- 
lieve there is a definite moral compo- 
nent to this issue, this is no time to be 
judgmental. It is time for the church 
to live up to its calling and to min- 


H” does a congregation deal with a member who has AIDS? 

For some of us this remains a theoretical question. We simply do not 
know such people. Chances are, however, that as the years go by, sooner or later 
we will have to deal with this dreadful illness among those who are close to us. 
Statistics indicate that AIDS is spreading not only among groups at highest risk, 
such as homosexuals or intravenous drug-abusers, but also among the heterosex- 
ual population. It is estimated that in the US, by 1991 fully six per cent of cases 


———————————————— 


will involve the latter. 

Despite recent education cam- 
paigns launched by various levels of 
government, as well as the attention 
given to the disease in popular me- 
dia, a lot of misinformation still ex- 
ists. Some people persist in the belief 
that they can acquire it through cas- 
ual and superficial contact. Thus tea- 
chers and children with AIDS are re- 
moved from classrooms by the popu- 
lar demand of parents; workers are 
shunned by fellow workers or dis- 
missed from their employment; and 
friendships long established are dis- 
solved. Some dentists refuse to treat 
persons with AIDS, even though the 
usual precautions dentists take with 
all patients will prevent infection. 
Even some doctors shy away from 
the disease-ridden patients. AIDS has 
become the “‘Black Plague’’ of the 
1980s. 

When the ‘‘Black Plague’’ raged 
across Europe in the Middle Ages the 
reactions of people were similar to 
those of today. Many Christians, in- 
cluding physicians and clergy, de- 
serted the cities and left their poor, 
dying inhabitants to fend for them- 
selves. Others resorted to persecu- 
tion, seeking scapegoats to blame for 
all this terror. As usual, Jews were 
handy targets and horrible punish- 
ments were inflicted upon them. Oth- 
er Christians, however, refused to 
flee or join the persecution-mania of 
the time. They remained to care for 
the victims of the Plague. 

A recent article in a Christian mag- 
azine reports that the Episcopal 
Church of St. Thomas the Apostle in 
Dallas, Texas, lost two-thirds of its 
membership when the congregation 


. the fact 
remains that 
Christian love 
dictates our 
sympathetic, 
understanding care . 


undertook a programme to care for 
AIDS patients. In other cases that 
have come to my attention, Christian 
people have turned away from per- 
sons with AIDS because ‘“‘they got 
what they deserved’’! Thus, all the 
same reactions that exist in the wider 
society are also encountered in the 
church, the ‘‘society of Jesus.’’ Such 
reactions are sometimes even more 
intense if it is assumed that the indi- 
vidual contracted AIDS through ho- 
mosexual activity. 

Whatever our views of homosex- 
ual practice — and many of us cannot 
accept it as an alternative sexual life- 
style — the fact remains that Chris- 


ister, to extend our hands, and let 
them be the hands of Christ to those 
who suffer. We cannot carry the 
name of Christ upon our lips unless 
we do his deeds of mercy. We betray 
our Lord when we turn away from 
those who are seen by many as the 
‘lepers’ of our day, and leave them to 
die lonely deaths in quiet despera- 
tion. Christ calls us to stand by and 
with them, to draw them into 
fellowship, instead of casting them 
outside the city gates. 

This is much easier said, and writ- 
ten, than done. There is fear in the 
hearts of most of us. Yet we can be- 
gin within the churches by thorough- 
ly educating ourselves about this new 
disease. It is important to distinguish 
fact from fiction. There will be a 
need to organize ourselves to provide 
practical assistance to those who can 
no longer look after themselves. 
And, as Andrés Tapia writes in 
Christianity Today (August 7, 1987), 
‘“To avoid much pain and confusion, 
those who want to minister to persons 
with AIDS should resolve their theol- 
ogy and philosophy about homosex- 
uality before starting.’’ He concludes 
by asking the question, ‘‘Ultimately, 
what does ministry to those with 
AIDS require? One Chicago man 
with AIDS answered, ‘A hug once in 
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a while would be nice’. 
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John Shorne 


From over the plastic collar 


S UNDAY MORNING TERROR 

I stand in the pulpit of my historic church. I have just given the prayer of 
illumination, and look up. I see the magnificent South Window above the gal- 
lery, its irreplaceable hues of French ultramarine blue celebrating the Nativity of 
our Lord. Before me sits my senior choir, who have praised God on our behalf 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


with a glorious introit and anthem. 


ing Terror. 


I look at my congregation, and it is then that I am stricken with Sunday Morn- 
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They wait, and this is my congre- 
gation: 

— a young, married couple, their 
faces radiating happiness at the birth 
of their first child; 

— a widow whose husband’s funeral 
was conducted from this sanctuary 
six weeks ago, and who has come for 
the first time since his death; 


— a loving family whose son is into 
drugs; 

— a hard-working, honest business- 
man, whose small business is on the 
verge of bankruptcy, through no fault 
of his own; 

— a woman of middle years, with a 
ferocious and unrelenting cancer eat- 
ing away at her whole being, and 
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only she and I know; 

— a 59-year-old man who has just 
been diagnosed with Alzheimer’s; 

— a knot of teenagers, the pride of 
their parents and this congregation; 
— a young family, with four chil- 
dren to age six, who are harried and 
immensely happy; 

— an old gentleman who is coura- 
geously battling to recover from a 
stroke; 

— a family whom I know do not ap- 
preciate my ministry, and who are es- 
pecially critical of everything I do. 
(Why do people like that never miss a 
Sunday ?); 

—a knot of *‘born-again’’ Christians 
who come more to criticize the sup- 
posed lack of faith on the part of oth- 
ers than to worship; 

— a group of ‘‘social’’ Christians, 
who come because membership in 
this congregation gives them social 
standing in the community: 

— a whole nest of reasonably happy, 
well-adjusted Presbyterians, who 
have come to worship, and to learn, 
and to rejoice. 

They are there. They wait. And it 
is up to me, poor earthen vessel that I 
am, to bring the Word of the Lord to 
each and every one, with all their dif- 
ferent needs. | confess that I am terri- 
fied to think that God depends upon 
me to bring them his Word this morn- 
ing. 

I am always amazed when col- 
leagues say to me that they “‘love to 
preach.’’ I don’t. It is an awesome 
responsibility, and | am so unworthy. 

I pray constantly, “‘Let the words 
of my mouth and the thoughts of our 
hearts be acceptable and well-pleas- 
ing in Your sight, O Lord.’’ (Psalm 
19:14) 

So, by God’s grace alone, is the 
Word given. 0 


John Shorne is the pseudonym for an active 
parish minister. 


This truth ought to make a shatter- 
ing impact. As an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, caught in this 
middle world between life and death, 
you will live a double life. In many 
respects your ways will be no differ- 
ent from those of your respectable, 
unbelieving neighbours. Like them 
you will quite properly earn your liv- 
ing by honest toil, strive to feed, 
clothe, and house your family as 
bountifully as you can, and even seek 
to better your own earthly position by 
all just means. You will act as other 
good men act, pagan or Christian, 
when calls are made upon your char- 
ity and goodwill. But, at the same 
time, the claims of another world will 
interpenetrate the claims of this; and 
there will be occasions when the for- 
mer by-pass the latter. As a member 
of the Church, you will perform cer- 
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tain duties which can be shown, by 
earthly standards, to benefit no one. 
You will follow certain courses of 
conduct which are not in the least 
conducive to your earthly prosperity. 
You may submit to certain disci- 
plines which are not necessarily even 
productive of better health. You will 
do many things, from day to day, for 
which there is, quite literally, no 
earthly reason. You will put yourself 
to great trouble over observances 
which do not, ostensibly, make a sin- 
gle poor man any the richer or a sin- 
gle ignorant man any the wiser, 
which give aesthetic pleasure to no 
one, intellectual enrichment to no 
one, political advantages to no one. 
You will do these things simply and 
solely because you are the member of 
a society rooted out of time. You will 
do them, to put it in familiar lan- 
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We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 
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guage, because you desire to love 
and worship God. 

Harry Blamires ‘ 

from ‘*The Secularist Heresy,’’ 

The Erosion of the Gospel in the Twen- 
tieth Century 

Servant Books, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1956. 


Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor 
wise, 

They would not learn, nor could 
advise: 

Without love, hatred, joy or fear, 
They led — a kind of — as it were: 
Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, 
nor cried: 

And so they lived; and so they died. 
Matthew Prior 

(1664-1721) 

from ‘‘An Epitaph’ 


YOU 


can learn to play the piano by ear, and 
our book will teach you! ‘‘LEARNING 
TO PLAY BY EAR, NATURALLY’”’ will 
turn your leisure hours into a 
pleasurable pastime, for only $19.95. 
Perfect for beginners, seniors and 


shut-ins. Forward a cheque or money 
order, along with your name and 
address, to Sherrill Publishing, 
2199 Dunwin Drive, Unit 11, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5L 1X2. 


YOU will play a piano or organ by 
ear, even if you have no previous 
experience! 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 
tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 

For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Assessing a ‘‘leap of faith’’ 


ae launch of the new year finds Canadians still debating the merits of our 
government’s free trade deal with the US. The argument has pitted east 
against west, unions against business, and those who promote a more open econ- 
omy against those who worry about dangers to Canada’s historical pattern of 
state intervention when the need seems to justify it. Perhaps the coming months 
will allow more enlightenment to break through the heavy clouds of rhetoric that 
have so obscured the general public’s view of just what is at stake for our econ- 


omy and our culture. 


This much is known. There will be 


a period of adjustment, possibly ten 
years, during which layoffs can be 
expected in some industries. More 
and better jobs are promised for the 
future. Canadians are supposed to get 
secure access for our goods to the 
huge US market, without the con- 
stant threat of skirmishes over items 
like shakes and shingles and potash 
which Americans dubbed subsidized 
under Canadian law. That ‘secure 
access’’ will depend on the effective- 
ness of a so-called “‘binding disputes 
settlement mechanism.’’ The Ca- 
nadian negotiators didn’t get every- 
thing they wanted with the mech- 
anism but it seems, on balance, to be 
the best they could have achieved un- 
der current circumstances. 

Liberals who oppose the deal are 
upset over the energy provisions of 
the pact, describing them as a “‘sell- 
out’? of our oil and gas, and vow to 
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“We could make an 
error of historic 
proportions, as we 
judge one of the 
most fundamental 
negotiations in 
our nationhood, 
if we fail to see 
ourselves as 
others see us.”’ 


Allan Gotlieb 


‘‘tear up’? the agreement if they are 
elected. The Liberals simply don’t 
think the deal is good enough and im- 
ply that they would negotiate a better 
one, with an emphasis on freer trade 
with the US and _ multilateral 
relationships with the rest of the 
world. 

The NDP appears dead against any 
kind of free trade arrangement. 

Allan Gotlieb, Canada’s ambassa- 
dor to the United States, has tried to 
reassure those opposed to the deal by 
pointing out that ‘“The United States 
is a pluralistic, competitive, con- 
frontational, litigious, turbulent so- 
ciety, almost totally absorbed in the 
extraordinarily difficult task of gov- 
erning itself. Americans have little 
time and less inclination to look 
northward at all, let alone with man- 
ifest destiny on their minds. More 
than anything else, what most Ameri- 
cans would like best is to be left 
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alone.’ But that doesn’t stop Canadi- 
an nationalists from worrying that we 
will simply be swamped, even more 
than at present, by the “American 
way” in all things cultural, and that 
our fundamental sovereignty will be 
challenged to the point where Ca- 
nadians will succumb and become a 
kind of **SIst state.”’ 

The debate also comes down to the 
old issue of just how much confi- 
dence we have in ourselves to com- 
pete in an economic world where the 
rules tend to support survival of the 
fittest. Gotlieb lectures us about us, 
about our famous inferiority complex 
and says: ‘‘Today, Canada 1s recog- 
nized almost everywhere as a major 
power, uncomfortable as we may be 
with that notion, modest as we may 
be with the reasons for it.’ He con- 
cludes his case in favour of the free 
trade deal with the US, saying: ““We 
could make an error of historic pro- 
portions, as we judge one of the most 
fundamental negotiations in our na- 
tionhood, if we fail to see ourselves 
as others see us.”’ 

Sorting out the positives and neg- 
atives on this free trade deal can be 
frustrating and confusing. Is it better 
to support the free traders if it means, 
as they profess, a more secure future 
financially, or should we agree with 
others that this is a bad deal and hope 
we can get something better? Should 
we be concerned that a rejection, 
with a consequently lower standard 
of living, could cause future genera- 
tions of Canadians to turn away from 
our heritage and move south any- 
way? 

Accepting the accord probably re- 
quires that ‘‘leap of faith’’ referred to 
by former Liberal cabinet minister 
Donald MacDonald during the Royal 
Commission on free trade. But if we 
make the leap, let’s be sure that we 
understand where the soul, as well as 
the body, is going to land. 
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Growing Views 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES! 


GROWING THROUGH HOME BIBLE STUDIES 


THE “SMALL GROUP” CONCEPT 
Let’s face a clear lesson from Church 
history: God uses small groups of 
dedicated people to provide the im- 
petus for spiritual revival! In our 
own time we see the principle dem- 
onstrated across a broad spectrum of 
local churches: small groups are in- 
deed a vital factor in spiritual growth 
and evangelistic outreach. 


A SUCCESS STORY A noteworthy 
example of success in this area is the 
‘Home Bible Studies’’ conducted by 
Zion Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.Il. The pastor, Rev. 
Gordon Matheson, sensing _ that 
members of a large congregation 
feel the need to belong, has encour- 
aged the formation of a variety of 
small groups, each with a specific 
purpose. Of these, the Home Bible 
Study groups have had a striking im- 
pact on the whole life of the church. 


IN THE BEGINNING Initially, for a 
period of two years, Mr. Matheson 
trained 14 people, mostly couples, 
for the task of leading their own Bi- 
ble Study groups. At the end of this 
time, several groups were started un- 
der the leadership of those newly 
trained. By divine design, rather 
than by human ingenuity, the meet- 
ing places were found to be located 
in neatly apportioned areas of the 
city, with from eight to 12 people of 
all ages attending each group. At the 
peak period, some 160 people were 
involved in Home Bible Study 
groups. 


FILLING A NEED For several years 
the congregation has responded en- 


thusiastically to an obvious need,” 

and the results have been consistent- 
ly gratifying. It is no wonder, for the 
overarching goal is a winning com- 
bination: to unite solid biblical in- 


struction with informal, relaxed 
times of fellowship. As a result of 
this practical emphasis, two great 
benefits have emerged: the partici- 
pants have grown in faith through 
learning and sharing, and they have 
played a major role in the church's 
evangelistic thrust to the commu- 
nity. 


THE WAY TO GO For those who are 
interested, the following information 
may provide the incentive to get 
started. 

1. Goal — Knowledge of biblical 
truths AND life application. 

2. Materials — A Bible or book of 
the Bible; commentaries; Bible 
study booklets (Q. & A. type). 

3. Methods — Verse-by-verse study 
of a Bible book; study of specific 
passages on a theme, e.g., Chris- 
tian discipleship; use of above- 
mentioned booklets. 


. Styles — Discussion format; tea- 
cher-led study; exposition of text; 
devotional approach — under 
group leader. 

5. Leadership — Seek out those 
who have spiritual gifts to con- 
tribute to study. Train willing 
workers for the task. 

6. Benefits — Rich spiritual growth; 
close relationships — created 
through fellowship; opportunities 
for personal application of truths 
learned; overall, the strengthen- 
ing of the church. 

7. Finally, a word of Caution — Be 

sure to train adequate leadership. 

Beware of becoming too theolog- 

ical in focus by keeping the main 

Goal (see #1 above) in view. 


ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE If your 
church has never done so, we urge 
you to launch out on a Home Bible 
Studies programme. Soon you will 
begin to enjoy the same benefits that 
Zion Church has experienced. The 
results in terms of growth will amaze 
you. Start planning today! 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


Advertisement 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


Christian Educatior 


Helen Goggin is Associate Professor 
of Christian Education at Ewart Col- 
lege, Toronto. Prior to assuming her 
duties there, she was for 19 years As- 
sociate Minister and Director of Chris- 
tian Education at Knox Church, Oak- 
ville, Ontario. She is a graduate of 
Knox College, and holds a Masters 
degree in Christian Education from 
the Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in Richmond, Virginia. 
Since coming to Ewart she has studied 
at the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, from which she has earned 
a Masters in Education. She is now 


engaged in doctoral degree studies at 
OISE. 
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Editor: Given the fact that there are now many institutions 
offering programmes in Christian education at the degree 
level, has the need for Ewart College been eclipsed? Is there 
a need in the church for people who hold only a post-high- 
school diploma in the subject? 


Goggin: Yes, certainly at this time. I don’t think that our 
other colleges are meeting the need for training in Christian 
education. Vancouver School of Theology has a M.R.E. 
(Master of Religious Education) in place; Knox College and 
The Presbyterian College have been talking about it; at the 
Toronto School of Theology, only Emmanuel (United 
Church) and St. Michael’s (Roman Catholic) have such a 
degree programme. To obtain such training from the Pres- 
byterian perspective you have to go to the United States. 
The majority of people who graduate from Ewart now do 
have their degree in Religious Studies from the University 
of Toronto, as well as the diploma of the College. Very 
few, of our younger students at any rate, are graduating 
without at least a first university degree, which opens up the 
door for further academic study for them. Some of our older 
students are still doing only the diploma programme . . . 
maybe no more than 20 per cent of the total student body. 


Editor: Supposing a student has a degree and the diploma. 
Do you think that there are ample employment opportunities 
for that graduate in our church? 


Goggin: | don’t think you could describe them as ample. 
Editor: Adequate? 


Goggin: Most of our graduates do get jobs within the 
church — in some area — yes. The statistical facts of our 
church are such that we simply don’t have enough large 
congregations that can afford two professional staff people. 


— Ewart College 


\n interview with Helen Goggin 


What we would really like to see is more presbyteries hiring 
a staff educator to work with a number of congregations. 
There are Area Educational Consultants. . . 


Editor: Who work for the WMS? 


Goggin: Yes. . . But again, even the WMS has been hav- 
ing to cut back on the number of these people because of 
financial considerations. 


Editor: | did an interview with the then Principal of Ewart, 
Dr. Margaret Webster, not long after | became Editor some 
years ago, and she expressed her hope in the very kind of 
arrangement in which you are hoping . . . that presbyteries 
would hire and support a regional Christian education work- 
er. This hasn’t happened. 


Goggin: No it hasn't. 


Editor: And | don’t think that it is /ikely to happen. Time 
has proven that you can’t divide a person’s time among four 
or five congregations without all kinds of difficulties in 
terms of administration and priorities . . . and it is difficult 
for the person so employed because it complicates the ar- 
rangement by which they’re paid and the line of responsibil- 
ity. It’s not happened, and | don’t think it’s going to hap- 
pen. 


Goggin: Well, it happens all the time in the United States. 
They have staff people at the synod and presbytery levels 
doing these kind of jobs. Actually, I think it would be easier 
to work at a presbytery level than it would to work for three 
or four congregations in a “‘cluster’’ arrangement. 


Editor: But surely that too is a function of size. The Amer- 
icans can do this because they have presbytery staffs, serv- 
ing numerically large presbyteries, and indeed they are 
going to even bigger administrative regions . . . We don’t 


have more than a handful of presbyteries that can afford a 
presbytery staff. Some are as small as three to five congre- 
gations. The average would be maybe ten or eleven pastoral 
charges. I just don’t see how the American model could 
translate to the Canadian scene. 


Goggin: |t may not directly, but maybe part of our prob- 
lem in Canada is that we don’t dream big enough and don’t 
envision what could be. We just keep saying ‘‘We’re too 
small: we can’t do it.”’ 


(| 


Editor: It’s hard simply to ‘‘dream’’ churches into exis- 
tence. 

Perhaps at the synod level an education specialist could 
be employed, but there again, there are only eight synods 
and some of them are small in size in terms of the number of 
congregations. 

I see a diminished market for the graduates of Ewart, un- 
less they employ their gifts as ordained people. I know that 
one of the reasons for Ewart was to provide an alternative 
‘professional’ way of serving the church, other than being 
an ordained minister. 


Goggin: Yes, so it was for many years for the women in 
the church. 


Editor: Who now can be ordained . . . and if they have a 
special interest in Christian education, there is nothing to 
stop them from pursuing a specialized degree after ordina- 
tion, and then using their skills and interests as a minister of 
a congregation. 


Goggin: Going the route I did. 
Editor: Exactly. 


Goggin: Yes. But from my experience it is very difficult 
to try and do both things at once — be the educational per- 
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son and the associate minister. To be both the educational 
person and the minister with a// the ministerial functions as 
well would be a pretty heavy responsibility, though the ex- 
tra training in Christian education would be helpful. 

Our ministers know very little about Christian education 
and the theory and background philosophy that go into it. 
They are two distinct ministries in some ways. . . not that 
we should ignore the role of minister as teaching elder. But 
if education is going to be done well it is a full-time job. 


Editor: Most ministers, whether they have the background 
in Christian education or not, are dealing with Sunday 
School enrolments that are melting away faster than butter 
on an August sidewalk... . 


Goggin: Are we doing anything to find out why? 
Editor: What would you say? 


Goggin: | think that there are a number of reasons: the de- 
cline in the birthrate, of course, and the way the population 
bases shift. When I went to Oakville, we had a Sunday 
School of about 360 children — the middle of the baby 
boom. When I left, the Church School enrolment was some- 
where around 220. What we saw was a steady decline in the 


enrolment in the nursery class. There simply weren’t chil- 


dren coming along. A lot of the elementary schools in Oak- 
ville have been closed in the face of this decline. The pop- 
ulation simply grew up, and there weren’t the children to re- 
place them. There are other reasons, but the demographic 
one is a strong case. 


Editor: But the demographic pattern does not match the 
decline in the Sunday Schools. The decline in the Sunday 
School has been substantially greater. There are some mid- 
dle-to-large congregations with no Sunday School whatev- 
er. If no Presbyterians are having children, I suppose the 
whole subject is rather beside the point anyway... . . 

But let’s get away from demographics. What about the 
quality of the teaching in Sunday Schools? Is this a reason 
for the decline, or what other reasons would you advance? 


Goggin: Another reason is that we have done such a poor 
job with adult education in the church. | think that is a cru- 
cial failing. If our adults are not comfortable with their own 
faith journey, with where they are and what they believe, 
with sharing this with other people, children, teenagers, or 
other adults for that matter . . . then the quality of teaching 
will be very dogmatic, or propositional . . . very literal. 
Unless adults are helped to know how to teach differently 
than they were taught, most adults will teach as they re- 
member being taught. 


Editor: Acknowledging that methods of teaching have 
changed, or need to be changed, it seems to many that there 
was more content forty years ago — familiarity with the 
biblical narrative and the theological foundation of the cat- 
echism. It might have been an ordeal for teacher and pupil 
alike — especially for the pupil, but a rough foundation was 
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laid. It seems we can’t assume even a rough foundation 
now. Have there been mistakes in emphasis in curriculum 
development or selection that have led to the decline? I am 
not suggesting that we can simply return to those methods, 
those days, but is there a tie-in here? 


Goggin: If congregations are using commercial curric- 
ulum they are getting a narrow view of the Christian faith — 
the lowest common denominator, because commercial cur- 
riculum publishers want to sell to everybody, and they’re 
not going to raise any hackles by asking any profound ques- 
tions. They won’t even admit that doubt is possible . . . 
which I am glad to say our Living Faith statement does ac- 
knowledge. 

Any curriculum is only as good as the teachers teaching 
it. I think that the teachers have to have a much more open 
stance toward the pupils than they usually have had. They 
need to let the pupils know that they are co-learners. They 
are not experts who know everything they need to know 
about theology — neither are most ministers — and they 
need to remember that the Church School curriculum is not 
the only means by which children learn about the faith in 
church. They learn a great deal simply by how they are 
treated: are they welcome in church; at worship, at the 
Lord’s Table? Are the teenagers allowed to have parties in 
the church, are they allowed to be themselves in the church? 
Are children encouraged to share in worship as partici- 
pants? Do we ever begin a sermon with a story designed to 
catch the interest of children and hold it, if only for a while? 


Editor: As opposed to a ‘Children’s Story’ as such? 


Goggin: Oh yes! They’re deadly, most of the time. They 
seem to be done mostly for the entertainment of the adult 
congregation. I object to using the children for the adults’ 
entertainment. 


Editor: Is the congregation a very good venue for that kind 
of thing anyway? 


Goggin: No. It’s very difficult. 


Editor: So you don’t like the idea of a children’s section in 
the service, a story, a children’s hymn before they go out. 


Goggin: No. Worship is for the whole community if it is 
truly worship and the children should be included through- 
out. Forexample. . . 


Editor: Just let me stop you for a minute. This would 
mean not having Sunday School at the same time the adult 
congregation worships. 


Goggin: That’s right! I know I lived with that problem for 
years in the congregation where I worked because people 
lived miles from the church and they weren’t going to drive 
to church twice on Sunday. 


Editor: That’s the big problem! 


Goggin: However, the way we solved that — though it 
wasn’t the best solution — was that we would have Church 


Helen Goggin (second from right) and students discuss ideas in a “‘Learning Centre.”’ 


School during worship for three Sundays and on the fourth 
the children would worship with the congregation for the 
whole service. Otherwise, you are just training them not to 
go to church, and that is just dreadful. 


Editor: What do you think of the idea of moving ‘Sunday’ 
School from Sunday to another day of the week? What do 
you think of classes in the public schools at the end of the 
day, when at least the older Presbyterian young people 
could come for four weeks, six weeks a session, one day a 
week? Is it time to look at an alternative to the old pattern? 


Goggin: There are some churches that have tried this: 
probably there are some still trying late afternoon or early 
evening mid-week sessions. We did try that at Knox, Oak- 
ville, when the new curriculum, Christian Faith and Action, 
came in, which gave me a chance to teach it, which I didn’t 
normally do — get into the teaching function — but it was 
not popular with the parents. We found that we had quite a 
battle, in that particular community anyway. Sunday was 
for church: the rest of the week was for all kinds of other 
things. We were even lucky to get Sunday with all the other 
things that were happening. It didn’t work. I wish it had. I 
think that that kind of thing has merit. It may work in a 
smaller community, I don’t know. 


Editor: What do you think of not having Sunday School 
every Sunday, but in short bursts, concentrated, with a 
more narrowly defined objective? 


Goggin: | think that’s certainly another option, yes. Espe- 
cially at the junior/senior high level. Especially when you 
can get the young people away on retreat — in that kind of 


setting it’s amazing what can be done away from the home 
situation. People enter into discussion at a level they 
wouldn’t in a church basement. 


Editor: | want to return now to some very fundamental 
questions as to the future of Ewart College as an indepen- 
dent entity. Even though 1987 marked the 90th anniversary 
of Ewart and the 25th of the present building, there is a real 
question in the church as to the College’s future usefulness. 
It costs the church almost twice as much per Ewart student 
as it does to educate/train students at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege or Knox; there seems to be fewer jobs for Ewart’s grad- 
uates; the perception held by many is that the skills that 
Ewart provides can be learned elsewhere, or subsumed 
within the programmes and courses available in our other 
colleges. Some would prefer that the church concentrate on 
providing training for lay leadership. 

Last year General Assembly heard a report on a pres- 
bytery-by-presbytery vote on the “‘Knox option’’ vs. the 
‘‘Ewart option,’’ which, admittedly, sounds like a stock- 
market decision, and is probably as remote from the con- 
cerns of many of our readers. Succinctly put, would it be 
fair to say that the ‘‘Knox option’’ would have Ewart be- 
come part of the faculty of Knox: the ‘‘Ewart option’’ 
would see an enriched and broadened Ewart, maintained as 
an independent entity? 


Goggin: Correct . . . at least as to the second part. Knox 
would not likely be in a position to employ all the Ewart 
staff. 

Editor: The presbyteries have indicated a slight preference 
for the ‘‘Knox option,’’ and there is a Committee of Assem- 
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bly investigating the next step now. To justify the continued 
existence of Ewart, what would you envision for the 
school? Is it just a matter of getting the message out? 


Goggin: You spoke of this Committee which has been set 
up to look at the education of ministers and Christian educa- 
tion workers in our church. I am not too clear as to what, 
specifically, that Committee will look at, but I think that our 
church has to ask itself “‘What leadership does this church 
need to take us into the 21st century?”’ 

Let’s begin to be future oriented — we’re not future 
oriented enough in the church. What skills will we need? 
We have concentrated on the past; in our theological col- 
leges, on the skills of preaching, on pastoral skills. Here, at 
Ewart, we have concentrated on educational skills, on the 
philosophy and the techniques of education, things like pro- 
cess, the principles of adult education, developmentalism, 
how people learn and grow at various stages of their lives 
. . . . Both disciplines, the theological and the educational, 
have just vast numbers of things under those two headings 
that need to be done. Even in the three years that I have my 
students, I can’t give them all the skills they will need edu- 
cationally. They couldn’t accomplish any more in the theo- 
logical colleges either. 


Editor: But if you were part of the theological colleges, as 
one of the disciplines, wouldn’t that be more effective? Be- 
cause then you would be instructing every potential min- 
ister, or a large percentage of them, whereas now you are 
instructing a small group, some of whom may not be em- 
ployed, and the rest of whom will have to struggle at times 
to assert their credibility. 


Goggin: But I have trouble picturing what form this 
course would take. Would it be a six-year course — three 
years theology and three years education? 

It is difficult to work in all the skills in three years even 
though the students also have nearly a full year of practical 
experience by the time they finish. 


Editor: So you feel that both cannot be truncated into one? 


Goggin: | have been through both programmes and I feel 
that you need that time for both. 


Editor: What about the idea that Ewart should expand to 
include adult lay training, or move over to that responsibili- 
ty entirely, instead of training members of the Order of Di- 
aconal Ministries? 


Goggin: We do have a very good continuing education 
programme here. And the students are not trained exclu- 
sively in the field of education. We give the students a good 
biblical and theological background. We have professors in 
those fields, and in church history. 


Editor: Isn’t that an overlap with the theological schools? 


Goggin: |s it an overlap if those subjects are taught in the 
context of education? We try to develop their educational 
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skills in everything we do at Ewart. 

I want to get back to the question of the focus of Ewart. 

I know that I am putting more emphasis than in the past 
on things like adult education and group process . . . and 
perhaps the philosophic and theoretical background of what 
we are doing. I think it important to understand why we are 
doing what we do, and the options available, what theologi- 
cal and philosophical positions we fit into. 


Editor: Isn’t that still a case of trying to ride two horses at 
once? 


Goggin: Yes, but don’t forget that the whole first year is 
spent laying a theoretical base. Then at the end of that year 
we do a summer term when all of the practical things are 
done. Now this reinforces the ‘‘puppet and palm-tree”’ 
image that Ewart has also had. But this aspect is important 
because it deals with the fact that children learn by doing, 
with their hands, their whole bodies. So you have to help 
adults realize, especially if they have not been taught this 
way themselves, that there is a whole other domain of 
knowing, what we call the “‘affective’’ domain in educa- 
tion, where we ‘know’ with our emotions and our feelings, 
responding to the world around us in joy and celebration. 


Editor: How can that practical summer work possibly 
compete with all the modern teaching aids that are in the 
world and available to children in their schools now — vi- 
deo games, etc.? 


Goggin: We use some very up-to-date technology at the 
College. We video-tape all the teaching sessions. I don’t 
think that it’s only large churches that can afford it either. In 
most small churches there is at least one person with a VCR: 
there is a TV available, tape-recorders . . . all kinds of re- 
sources. 


Editor: To get back to the question of focus. Do you think 
Ewart will change? 


Goggin: You asked the question about lay education. 
There has been a request from the church for this. If we 
were to get into the business of lay education, then the 
church would have to consider increasing the staff, increas- 
ing the budget . . . it would be a whole different area. 


Editor: Could it be accomplished by cutting back on what 
you are doing now? For example, possibly eliminating the 
diploma programme? 


Goggin: Well, as I have said, there are not that many in 
the diploma programme alone now. It would be a different 
focus. Some people have said ‘‘Could we have a year in Bi- 
ble, examining our faith, so that people would not have to 
go to Ontario Bible College or one of the other Bible col- 
leges?”’ 

This would be a good thing if we could do it, but we can’t 
with just the present staff. And I can’t see the classes being 
mixed if we were also going to be charged with training 
Christian educators. 


Robert C. Mathewson, Associate Professor, lectures to students 
on some historical perspectives that influenced today’s theology. 


Editor: In other words, the church has to decide. It’s not 
the College that is unwilling to consider changes. 


Goggin: Right. The church needs to tell us what it wants. 
We have always been in the lay education business, more 
than the other Colleges. We run two programmes a year 
here and would like to run more. 


Editor: Is there anything you would like to add before we 
wrap this up? 


Goggin: We as a College, as well as the Committee 
named to consider the situation, have to look at the question 
of our purpose. Who are we? Where are we going? What is 
our long-range vision for Ewart? I see some real possibili- 
ties and some hope. We need to look at the future and not 
Just at the past. 


Editor: Everybody talks like that. I believe you, but all the 
Colleges, everyone of our projects and programmes as a na- 
tional church, come complete with that kind of optimistic 
language as a preamble. 


Goggin: OK. I know. You’ve challenged me on my con- 
cept of the future and my optimism. What do I mean by it? 
In the three and one-half years that I’ve been here, I’ve been 
a student too. I’ve been growing, and I’ve been learning 
too. I’ve become aware of what, for me, is a new theologi- 


cal position. Process thought: process theology; a very dif- 
ferent way of looking at the world. It takes its images of the 
world from quantum physics, from relativity theory, from 
evolutionary theory. This view is based on the philosophy 
of Alfred North Whitehead. 

I’ve been reading in science in the last year or two, think- 
ing that Whitehead must be dated, having written in the 20s, 
but he’s right on. 

What his thinking says to us is that the future is open and 
that we are free to determine the events of history. It has 
quite a different concept of evil — evil is whatever prevents 
God’s will from being accomplished in this world, and 
God’s love from predominating. What prevents this are the 
choices we make in our relationships with one another — 
our choices about how the world is going to be. 

Quantum physics reveals a world interrelated and inter- 
connected in ways we never thought possible. In fact some 
scientists would go so far as to say there is really no objec- 
tivity . . . that we are all so closely bound in this inter- 
relationship that everything in the world, every person, ev- 
ery inanimate object, are all a part of this process, a process 
of becoming and perishing. It’s almost a doctrine of contin- 
ual resurrection, in a sense — fascinating. 

There is this openness. If we could grasp this education- 
ally, we would not have to stay within the closed systems 
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Leah and Debbie study in Ewart’s library. 


and propositions with which we have lived. God is still 
evolving and becoming, as well. There is an ongoing reve- 
lation. Revelation did not stop with the last book of the Bi- 
ble. 

I have been sharing some of these insights with my third- 
year class at Ewart and they are getting quite excited about 
this as educators. Because if you can adopt this view of rev- 
elation, then your educational philosophy will become 
much more dialogical. 

In other words, you will be willing to have people share 
their faith stories; affirm their faith journeys, whatever that 
faith journey may be. You will be willing to let people go 
on their own journeys — they wouldn’t have to match ours. 

Another tenet of education today — not just Christian ed- 
ucation — is that we need to teach people how to learn. 
People need to learn how to keep on learning, how to use 
information, how to build on it. They need to know more 
than just facts. Education that is just information, just facts, 
is not enough. 


Editor: At no point do they need to know ‘‘just facts?”’ 


Goggin: Of course. They need to know the tradition to 
work with. 


Editor: Where we come from as a church, and so on? 


Goggin: Oh yes! Process thinking in no way negates the 
past. In fact they would say that all of the past — the whole 
of past history — is within each of us. It’s just — this is a 
dangerous thing to say — it’s just that the past is not ‘sa- 
cred’ but is a dynamic thing, moving and changing; it is 
what we build on, how we belong to our faith community. 
But it is also what we move on from, creatively. Their con- 
cept of God is that God is the One who keeps luring us on to 
novelty, there is always something new. In my ministry I 
have found that there were many adults just waiting for this 
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An interview with Helen Goggin 


kind of confirmation in their faith journey. 
Editor: To be freed from fundamentalism? 


Goggin: Yes! | feel this very strongly. One of my main 
ways of doing adult education when I worked in a congrega- 
tion was through the Church School teacher training. 

I would work with all my departmental groups every 
month. We would work on the content of what we were tea- 
ching as well as the educational process that would be used 
— a lot of adult education can be done this way. 

I cannot teach what I don’t believe. So I taught them as I 
had been taught in seminary. I taught them how to see the 
Bible in the light of modern scholarship. In fact we even 
wrote our own curriculum on the Bible for the children in 
grades four and five. I don’t think many churches do that. 

What I found was that lay people were already there, 
waiting to be affirmed by a church professional. 

The lay people are often further ahead than our church 
professionals. 


Editor: And the ones who aren’t? 


Goggin: For those who aren’t, I would also be ready to 
say that that’s a valid faith journey too. | know many whose 
faith is very simple, very strong, and has been good and val- 
id for them for years and years. That’s fine. But there are 
many adults out there in this 20th-century world for whom 
that framework doesn’t hold anymore. 

We in the Christian Church have something to offer that 
other world religions don’t. We have an incarnational faith. 
We have a faith that has been tied to the real world and we 
have a sacramental way of expressing that faith in real 
things — water, bread and wine. We have the context in 
which to make use of the reality around us, and these scien- 
tific discoveries. 

] just think that we find God in this real world or we don’t 
find him at all. We find him in each other. 

It’s being honest. 

Not to acknowledge these realities and their implications 
is to act and teach in a less than moral way. I am deeply 
concerned that for a long time, those of us who are profes- 
sional workers in the church have not shared with congrega- 
tions the riches of modern biblical scholarship. Not enough 
ministers educate in small groups, or if they do, they give a 
standard kind of devotional Bible study. 


Editor: You realize that in this interview you may be 
going out on a limb? 


Goggin: Yes, | realize that. But if Christian educators 
can’t do that, who is going to speak for the children whom 
we want in our Church Schools in the 21st century? We are 
not going to have any children in our Church Schools unless 
we begin to make what we teach much more realistic and 
relevant, and give up these mediaeval concepts of cosmolo- 


gy. 
Editor: Thank you. 


A) 


The Cripple 


You say I’m looking well 
you re glad to see me 
would like to linger; 

but business, family, 
special volunteer work 
pressure you. 


Candy and chrysanthemums 
you bring me 

and puzzles — 

prints from old masters 
horribly fragmented. 


Please come in your good dress, 
tell me of your parties 

and good times, 

of your children 

and your travels 

and what the earth is doing. 


In tubing and on wheels 
I’m one of you. 


Joan Colgan Stortz 
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CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


Programme A: February 22-26, 1988 
Themes and Leaders: 


“Spirituality in the Reformed Tradition” 
Professor Tom Parker, McCormick, Chicago 


“Preaching from Amos” 
Professor John Wevers, University of Toronto 


“Preaching for a Troubled Church’”’ 
Professor Stephen Farris, Knox College 


L. W. ANDERSON LECTURES will be held 
on Wednesday, February 24, 1988 
at 12 noon, 4 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


Professor Raymond E. Brown 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Programme B: February 29-March 4, 1988 
Themes and Leaders: 


“Handing on the Faith in a Secular & Pluralis- 
tic Society”’ 
Professor John H. Leith, Union, Richmond 


“Faith — Christian and Other’ 
Professor J. C. McLelland, McGill 


“The Pitfalls and Possibilities of Expository 
Preaching”’ 
Professor Frederick Wisse, McGill 


Programme Costs: 
$190 (1 week) $350 (2 weeks) 


Includes accommodation at nearby hotel 
and meals at P.C. 


Address enquiries to: 
Continuing Education 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 


Telephone: (514) 288-5256 


Eleven times a year 
The Presbyterian Record 
provides articles which 
seek to inform, 
illuminate, and even 
entertain its readers. 
Let The Record be a 
part of your congregation’s 
continuing education. 
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In this, the season of Annual Meetings and the election of officers, 


we ave well advised. . . 


Don’t expect five talents 
from a one-talent person 


by Joan Martin 


Vf position of chairman for the wom- 
en’s group was much needed. The per- 
son in charge of finding that leader became 
desperate as time went on and the job was 
still vacant. Seeing Sharon in the hall, he 
stopped her and begged her to take it. 
“We'll all help you,” he promised. Sharon 
took him at his word as head of the commit- 
tee and accepted the job. It was soon evident 
that she was a failure. ‘How did she ever get 
the job?” people asked. “She’s incapable and 
the group is falling apart.”” The mistake was 
made long before the young woman was 
asked to take on the task. She had no gift for 
it. 


So what do we do when we’ve prayed, announced, sug- 
gested, and gently nudged people to fill a position in the 
church? Sometimes we don’t care any more and snag any- 
one who will accept. We also push people with one or two 
special talents into taking others for which they have no 
training and no interest. Sometimes we place a guilt-trip 
upon the ‘‘too busy’’ person just to be finished with it our- 
selves. None of the above will work. 

Sometimes we know where we fit and what we enjoy and 
need no strong-arm push. Our director of Christian educa- 
tion called to ask me if I would be the superintendent for the 
‘*Middler’’ church school department. We were new in the 
church. I answered honestly, ‘I don’t know if I would do 
well in that position. I love to teach and have done it many 
years.’ 

‘‘Say no more,’’ Gene answered kindly, ‘‘if you love to 
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teach, it must be God’s gift and we will use it gladly.”’ No 
arguments, no long conversations seeking to change my 
mind. This wise Christian had discovered where God’s will 
was for me. 

Sometimes we need a gentle push. Julie sang well but 
very few people knew it. She was rather shy. Bob went to 
the choir leader and said, ‘‘Julie has a lovely voice. You 
might suggest she sing in a duet or trio and hear her sing.” 
He did, and Julie polished her ability and enjoyed her new 
service to God. 

There is even a firm push. Tina came faithfully to our 
Christian women’s group. She never offered to help even 
though we gave her much opportunity. I had observed her 
tremendous interest in the group, so went to her one day. 
‘Tina, we don’t know what work you enjoy but we’ve no- 
ticed how faithful you are and we do need help. I'd like to 


name several offices we need to fill and ask if you would 
help.’’ As I named them I saw her interest in one. She ac- 
cepted and has been one of the most faithful and hard-work- 
ing and successful in our group. 

God’s Word says each of us has a gift. Some have many. 
I Cor. 12:4, ‘“‘There are different kinds of service, but the 
same Lord. There are different kinds of working, but the 
same God works all of them in all men.’’ (NIV). Our natu- 
ral and spiritual gifts will grow and develop as we give them 
to the Lord, and another one can be added. Some of us are 
simply frightened of failing so we don’t let others know 
what we can do. We must be careful to use the gifts coming 
from the Father or we may lose the ability to do so (Mat. 
13:12). Perhaps that is why Paul says in Romans 1:11, *‘I 
long to see you so that I may impart to you some spiritual 
gift to make you strong.”’ 


\ \ } hat are some ways church leaders can find out what 
gifts people have and discover those who want to 
use them? 

1. We can try something out for a short period of time by 
asking, “‘We would like you to take this job for only three 
months. Would you be willing?’’ In one group in which I 
am a leader we even ask someone to do something, perhaps 
one minute in front of a microphone, only for one month or 
week or time. 

2. Encourage them by being a sister or brother standing 
by with help and a pat on the back. I can remember a wom- 
an phoning me the week before I was to do a job each 
month, just to ask if I needed any help. I always appreciated 
knowing she was there if I needed her. 

3. One church to which we belonged gave out a ques- 
tionnaire to each new person joining the church or even 
coming regularly. On it were questions as to what that per- 
son had done before, what they were interested in learning, 
how much time they had to give, and what their interests 
were. 

4. At every church function, even small groups watch 
for leadership people. Write down their names and listen to 
their conversation. 

5. Enquire about them from others who know them. 

6. Pray often that God will lead new people to lead- 
ership. 

7. When possible, tell others about the fact that God has 
a special place of service for everyone. Ask them to tell you 
about the place God has given them. 

When a person says yes, how do we ensure that they will 
do the job well and feel good about it? There should be 
someone with a heart for that ministry who will pray for 
them. Check on them, but do it carefully. After 1 moved to a 
new church with my family, I agreed to teach a teen class. 
I'd loved that age group for years. It was obvious to me that 
the youth pastor did not trust me and he appeared regularly 
in my class. I knew he had the right to do so, but I felt badly 
that his distrust was so obvious. I would rather that he 
talked with me over lunch, or in his office at some length, 
_ advising me that he /iked to visit the teen classes about once 
a month. He could even have suggested, “‘I’Il let you know 


when I’m coming,”’ to which I would have replied, *‘That’s 
not necessary, come any time.’’ Asking if he could help 
would have allowed me to know he had my best interest at 
heart, as well as the teens’. There must always be a chain of 
command so that each of us is accountable to someone, but 
in a loving way. 


\ \ } hat do we do when someone isn’t working out but 
they think they are? We can sit down with them 
and enquire if they are really happy and feel they are where 
God wants them. If they say no, it is easy to give them a 
rest. If they say yes, we can suggest that we often give new 
people a chance to learn for just a short while, then give an- 
other person that chance. ‘‘We want to thank you for giving 
of yourself in this way,’’ we say, “‘Now we'll give you a 
change or a rest and ask someone else.’’ We must be careful 
truthfully to do this. Then, when the person is found who is 
God’s choice, we must be careful to nurture and use that 
one who first had the job. Sometimes we must “‘ride it out”’ 
for several months to the end of a quarter, a year, or a sea- 
son before acting. 

Where is the line between coaxing and cajoling? It’s dif- 
ferent for each person and it is necessary to build 
relationships. When we see a gleam of another gift in some- 
one, that encouragement can be much better than a push. 
Our son will give everything he has to something if some- 
one gives him a pat on the back and says, ‘‘You’re doing 
fine.’’ If this is God’s gift and choice of a person, our pray- 
ers will often allow God to give that person the feeling of 
‘‘want to.’’ Some respond to “‘I need you.”’ Another may 
respond to, ‘Please pray about this.”’ Still another may say 
yes when we recognize a gift they have that no one else has 
mentioned. 

The results of our care in carefully choosing leadership 
for Christ are a joy for us. 

1. We may find more talent in that person as we observe 
and love them. 

2. We can watch them shine in the right place as they 
grow and help others to find their own gifts. 

3. When we choose the right leadership or talent we help 
ourselves, since we are not always seeing people quit be- 
cause they are misplaced. We have a happy situation. 

4. God’s Word says we all have been given a talent. It’s 
fun to find out what others have (Romans 12:6-8, I Cor. 
12:7-11, Ephesians 4:11-13). 

In loving others we have the satisfaction in knowing that 
they will often try because of us. Some years ago, a chair- 
man asked me to chair a meeting the next morning because 
she had an opportunity to go away with her husband. | was 
terrified of the microphone but said yes because I thought so 
highly of her. I did it, and because of that beginning became 
a chairman myself and went on to be a speaker. Because we 
dare to ask someone to do a job gently and lovingly, we 
may start them on the road of service to Christ they never 
knew before. O 


Mrs. Martin is a free-lance writer from Wayzata, Minnesota. 
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The church service: 
entertainment 


or worship? 


by W. Stanford Reid 


he question in the title is not a 

new one, but one which has arisen 
constantly in the history of the church. 
Of course the answer is always that it is 
the worship of God. And yet, as one goes 
back into the history of the church, one 
finds repeatedly that much of the 
church service has been directed more 
at entertainment than worship. In the 
Middle Ages, the ‘show’ became the 
big thing to many people. The 
ceremony, the music and the like were 
all important, but there was little or no 
instruction, and the liturgy was all in 
Latin, which the ordinary church-goer 
did not understand. But this practice 
was not limited to the Middle Ages, 
for one finds that on many occasions, 
people attended church to hear the 
music, to listen to a great oration, etc. 
The worship of God was largely 
neglected and ignored. 
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But is this true today? Surely nobody thinks of the church 
service as entertainment. But is this so? I can still think of 
the Presbyterian in Toronto who decided to join one church 
rather than another, because of the quality of the music. No 
mention was made of the sermon, nor of the stimulus to 
worship. But some will say: ‘‘This was the attitude of only 
one person. It does not apply to all.’? While this is undoubt- 
edly correct, as I travel around, visiting various churches in 
North America, I find it hard at times not to feel that enter- 
tainment of the congregation lies at the core of many church 
services. 

One example is the use of instrumental music. While it 
used to be that there was always an organ prelude to the 
service, and perhaps organ music during the reception of the 
offering, now, frequently, even in Presbyterian services, 
there are instrumental solos to which the congregation sim- 
ply sits and listens. Of course, no words come forth, and of- 
ten the solo is followed by a round of applause. Recently, I 
attended a service in which a professional pianist played a 
very pleasant piece of music for about ten minutes, and was 
given a long round of applause at the end. Very nice. But is 
it truly part of worship, and not just entertainment? 

Some, however, will doubtless say that when the choir 
sings an anthem, or an individual soloist sings, it is a differ- 
ent matter. And so it may be, but not always. Very often it 
is simply impossible, if one does not already know the 
words, to make out what is being sung. Of course, if one is 
listening to Handel’s ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus’’ or some other 
well-known work, it is easy to follow, even though the 
choir may be largely unintelligible, but if the words are not 
already known. . . .? And even in congregational singing, 
organists and choir masters have been known to use a varia- 
tion on the hymn tune, with the result that only the choir can 
follow the tune, while the congregation simply has to keep 
quiet. 

This all raises the question: why go to church? Do we go 
to be entertained or do we go to worship God? Is it right to 
consider joining a church because the music is good, there- 
by ignoring all the other parts and aspects of the church 
worship services? Is not preaching important? The answer is — 
generally in the affirmative. But not infrequently the ser- — 


mon also is largely a matter of entertainment. I can remem- 
ber attending a church in Paris where the minister always 
recited the scripture reading from memory, and then read 
his sermon, the latter not infrequently consisting of a book 
review which sometimes had little or no reference to the ex- 
position and application of the gospel. Some of the congre- 
gation later acknowledged that they came largely because it 
was a pleasant entertainment for a Sunday morning. But is 
that the purpose of the church service? 


\ x } hen we turn to the New Testament we find, for in- 
stance in both apostolic instruction and example, 
that there are certain elements which are included in the 
church service. Basic to the service is that it is a communal 
celebration and act of worship. This is true of both the acts 
of prayer and praise; so that when the minister prays, he 
‘‘leads in prayer,’’ and when the choir sings, whether in 
leading the congregation or singing an anthem, it leads in 
praise. But above all, the heart of the service is the preach- 
ing of the gospel. One need only think of Paul’s sermon at 
Troas, which took all night, to see how the New Testament 
regarded the sermon in the worship service (Acts 20:7ff). 

This raises the whole question of the purpose of the 
worship service. Why do Christians gather to worship? Ba- 
sically, the purpose is to glorify God for his grace and good- 
ness to his people. And this is done in a number of ways. 
His people are to praise him for his goodness and his grace 
in their redemption through the life, death and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. They also are to praise him and pe- 
tition him in their prayers, and at the same time they are to 
listen to him speaking to them through the reading and ex- 
position of his Word. In worship they give due honour to his 
name and at the same time recommit themselves to him 
more fully as his redeemed people. The church service is 
not for the glory of man, but for the glory of God. 

While the early church followed this pattern of public 
worship, gradually a change took place. The congregation 
continued to gather, but the stress was on ceremony. As 
mentioned previously, in the Roman Catholic Church the 
service came to be conducted entirely in Latin, which only 
the well-educated understood. As a result there was no real 
instruction in the elements of the gospel, and not infrequent- 
ly greater stress was laid upon the mediation of the Virgin 
Mary, or one of the many saints, than upon the mediation of 
Jesus Christ. Consequently, it is not strange that some felt 
that this had to be changed. 

Orders of friars such as the Franciscans and Dominicans 
were founded to devote themselves to preaching in the ver- 
nacular, but not in the regular church services. Monks such 
as Bernard of Clairvaux followed the same practice; usually 
there was little mention of the gospel, emphasis being more 
often laid on the saints, or the necessity of fulfilling some 
good works required by the church. It was not until some 
so-called heretical groups arose — such as Waldenses in 
France and Italy, the Wycliffite Lollards in England and 
Scotland, and the Hussites in Bohemia — that the gospel 
once again began to be preached. But they were excluded 
from, and persecuted by, the church, for their ideas of 
worship did not fit in with the standard ecclesiastical prac- 
tice. 


I was the Protestant reformers: Martin Luther, John 
Wein: Ulrich Zwingli, John Knox and others, who 
brought about a radical change in church worship. They laid 
the emphasis on the fact that the whole congregation was in- 
volved in the worship of God. Although Zwingli entirely 
ruled out the use of music in the church service, the other 
reformers stressed its importance. Luther wrote some 
hymns, Calvin prepared a psalm book for which he com- 
posed the text of a number of psalms, and Knox had a psalm 
book prepared for the English congregation in Geneva, the 
book he later took to Scotland. The English reformer, 
Thomas Cranmer, the first Protestant Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had both a hymn-book and a prayer book prepared 
for congregational use. While the other reformers did not 
follow his example by having set prayers drawn up for the 
use of the congregation, they did stress the fact that the con- 
gregation was to follow the lead of the minister as he of- 
fered prayers for them. 

Central to the whole act of worship, however, was the 
sermon. Luther even referred to preaching as one of the 
forms of the Word of God. Right from the beginning of the 
Reformation movement he stressed the importance of 
preaching in the church service. In this he was followed by 
all the other reformers. The sermon was to set forth, clearly 
and distinctly, the teachings of scripture, thus forming the 
apex to the whole service of worship. The sermon was to 
present instruction to the congregation and call for commit- 
ment to God’s service, which in turn made the other parts of 
the service meaningful — and the whole was summed up in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. As Calvin put it in his 
commentary on I Corinthians: 

We know for what exercises a Church should assemble — to 
hear doctrine, to pour forth prayers, and sing hymns to 
God, to observe the sacraments, to make confession of their 
faith, and to engage in pious observances, and other exer- 
cises of piety. If anything else is done there, it is out of 
place. (I Cor. 11:22) 

Today we need the same approach to church worship. We 
do not need entertainment. We have enough of that on the 
TV, radio and in other media. Too frequently I find that 
professing Christians have very little knowledge of the faith 
they profess. They need real, effective instruction, and en- 
couragement to praise and pray to the Lord whom they pro- 
fess to serve. If this takes place, worship services will not 
be dull and deadly, as sometimes they are . . . even when 
there is much entertainment. Rather, the services will be 
joyful and transforming, inspiring those who attend to go 
forth to serve the Lord Jesus Christ in a world which today 
needs desperately to know his gracious redeeming and re- 
generating power. QO 


Dr. Stanford Reid is a retired Presbyterian min- 
ister, an author, and Professor Emeritus of His- 
tory at the University of Guelph in Ontario. 
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Ex cathedra 


Now that you have been ap- 
pointed as one of the Deputy 
Clerks of Assembly, do we take ev- 
erything you write in this column 
as ‘‘gospel truth’’? 

Didn’t you always? 

I hope you didn’t! The views ex- 
pressed in this column are, and al- 
ways have been, solely my own re- 
sponsibility. They are not necessarily 
those of the General Assembly and 
its Clerks nor of the Editor of this 
magazine. My views may well coin- 
cide with those of the Assembly or 
the Clerks or any number of ministers 
and people in the pew. The reason for 
that may be that I make every effort 
to answer your questions, 
wherever applicable, on the basis of 
my understanding of the Word of 
God, the past decisions of the Gener- 
al Assembly, and the custom and tra- 
dition of our church. So I hope you 
will take my views seriously because 
I take each question seriously. I try, 
as best I can, often in consultation 
with others, and with the Holy Spirit 
and common sense guiding me, to 
give answers that reflect the teaching 
of both scripture and the church. I 
trust that sometimes my column pro- 
claims the gospel, and that it always 
proclaims truth as / see it, the latter 
four words being an implicit dis- 
claimer to infallibility. The bottom 
line is that, even after my appoint- 
ment as one of the Deputy Clerks of 
Assembly, what you read here is 
written by the person whose name 
appears at the top of this page, irre- 
spective of any office he might hold. 


How is the Moderator of the 
General Assembly elected? 

Each year, sometime in Septem- 
ber, the Clerk of Assembly’s office 
circularizes the presbyteries, request- 
ing nominations for the office of 
Moderator of the forthcoming Gener- 
al Assembly. Presbyteries are free to 
nominate as many as they wish, pro- 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


vided that the nominee gives his or 
her consent. In order for a name to 
appear on the ballot, a nominee needs 
the support of at least two presbyte- 
ries. 

Ballots are then sent out to all pres- 
byteries and all ministers on the con- 
stituent roll as well as all representa- 
tive elders are invited to cast their 
vote in order of preference. In March 
of the following year these ballots are 
examined and counted and the person 
for whom the most votes are cast 1s 
named the ‘‘Moderator Designate.”’ 

It is at the subsequent General As- 
sembly in June that it is officially 


r 


. every member of 
every presbytery 
has the 
Opportunity to 
cast a vote. 


moved and seconded that the ‘‘Mod- 
erator Designate’ be in fact the Mod- 
erator of that Assembly. I believe 
that, in theory, it is possible for an- 
other nomination to be placed before 
the Assembly from the floor, but un- 
der present circumstances such a 
move would be seen as vexatious. 
Some miss the excitement of elect- 
ing a Moderator at the Assembly. 
They enjoyed the nomination 
speeches and the tension as to who 
would emerge the winner. Nowa- 
days, the matter is decided prior to 
the Assembly and the election is a 
formal endorsement of that decision. 
The virtue of our present system is 
that every member of every pres- 
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bytery has the opportunity to cast a 
vote. The major problem, of course, 
is that a good many ministers and 
elders may not be acquainted all that 
much with the nominees. It is true 
that a brief biographical sketch is in- 
cluded with the ballot, but it still may 
mean much guesswork for many peo- 
ple as they cast their vote. 


Why is it necessary for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
keep the ‘‘Back to God’’ hour on 
the air? 

Since I seldom have the opportuni- 
ty to listen to Sunday radio broad- 
casts | am not familiar with the pro- 
gramme to which you refer. In any 
case, there is, to my knowledge, no 
radio programme whatsoever, any- 
where in Canada, that is sponsored 
by The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da. Sometimes an individual pres- 
bytery may sponsor such a _ pro- 
gramme and request the membership 
within the bounds to pay for air-time. 
Such funds are not usually presbytery 
funds but come by way of individual 
or congregational donations  ear- 
marked for the cause. The presbytery 
in which [| hold my membership 
sponsors brief radio messages over 
two of our best-known commercial 
radio stations. These are essentially 
advertisements of high quality, en- 
couraging people to attend church 
(“Come to church; never know what 
it may lead to’’). At the end of the 
‘‘commercial’’ we indicate that it is 
sponsored by the Presbytery of West- 
minster, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, suggesting that people look 
us up and give us a try. No national 
funds are involved. In fact, due to the 
graciousness of the radio stations in- 
volved, the cost 1s almost nil. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


The Calendar Is Fraught With Peril 


February is coated with ice, and full of sliding, voluntary 
and involuntary. 

March contains the trauma of the anniversary of the day your 
first dog was run over by a van 

When he was five and you were eight. 

Blackflies fly in June; mosquitoes make hideous July, 

With results of which I don’t have to remind you. 

Dust and pollen whirl in all seasons with hives and itches 
burgeoning. 

And there is a sinking feeling in the time of the Guns of August 

During which the first atom bomb dropped, 

And your birthday exists, when you thank people for remembering 
that you are a year older. 

Any tale teller will tell you that November is nowhere, 

And Pearl Harbour Day and Christmas Day are tucked into 
December. 


Some years it doesn’t pay to get out of bed. 


Jane M. North 
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Age, sex ana 


weekly attendance 


in Canadian religions 
More data on church life — post-Bibby 


by Frank Jones 


egular church attendance has 

been encouraged throughout 
most of Christian history. It helps 
forge closer relationships with God 
and neighbour and has biblical 
support as well: 
So he came to Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up, and went to the Syna- 


gogue on the Sabbath day, as he regu- 


larly did. 
(Luke IV:16, New English Bible) 


The most influential and active group in most places of 
worship is the weekly attenders. The adults making up this 
group may be looked on as a primary service community in 
the sense that it is not only the main source of regular help 
and support within the congregation but is also the primary 
source of adults for study groups, teaching, membership, 
recruiting, fund-raising and service provision to the wider 
community. It is therefore important to know the partici- 
pation rates, which are indicators of commitment, of this 
core group. 

The General Social Survey of 1985 reveals large varia- 
tions in the percentage of adults who participate at least 
once weekly: relatively low weekly participation rates for 
the mainline Protestant denominations, for the younger age 
group compared to seniors, and for men compared to wom- 
en (see graph). The Roman Catholic, Baptist and smaller 
unidentified denominations and religions (Other) stand out 
in terms of their relatively high rates of weekly attendance 
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for all age groups — between 50 per cent and 63 per cent for 
seniors. And especially among Catholics and Baptists, rates 
of attendance are significantly higher for seniors compared 
to adults 15-64. Furthermore, while younger Baptist men 
and women have about the same weekly attendance rate, the 
rate of women is much higher than that of men among 
younger Catholics, older Baptists and younger people in the 
smaller denominations. 

The big surprise, however, is the much larger gender im- 
balance between weekly rates of attendance of United 
Church affiliates, Anglicans, Lutherans, older Presbyteri- 
ans and Jews. The higher rate of participation among 
younger Presbyterian men than women is an interesting ex- 
ception that, on analysis, might reveal a lesson useful to the 
other denominations. The Presbyterian membership devel- 
opment programme (Committee on Church Growth), active 
since 1980, might be partly responsible. This denomination 
also has higher rates of weekly attendance by younger wom- 
en and older men than the Anglican and United Churches, 
though not as high as the respective rates in the Lutheran 
Church. The Eastern Orthodox and Jewish religions are typ- 
ified by relatively low rates of weekly attendance, except 
for the unusually high rate of Jewish men. 

Overall weekly attendance rates have fallen about 10 per 
cent in the last ten years among Roman Catholics, Angli- 
cans and United Church affiliates, according to George Mo- 
ri’s article in the Autumn °87 issue of Canadian Social 
Trends. The rates held steady in the Presbyterian, Lutheran 
and Baptist denominations and the Jewish faith. 

In 1985 the overall rates of weekly attendance were: 
smaller religions — 46 per cent of those 15 or over, Baptist 
— 41 per cent, Catholic — 37 per cent, Lutheran — 21 per 
cent, Presbyterian — 21 per cent, Anglican — 17 per cent, 
United Church — 15 per cent, Eastern Orthodox — 12 per 
cent, and Jewish faith — 11 per cent. 0 


Dr. Jones works for Statistics Canada, has worked with The Committee on 
Church Growth, is a member of St. George’s Anglican Church, Ottawa, 
Ontario, and has a keen interest in church trends and statistics. 


Rates of Weekly Participation 
By Denomination, Age and Sex, 1985 
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Canada’s Huguenot Heritage 1685- 
1985 

Editor, Michael Harrison — Huguenot 
Society of Canada, Toronto, July, 1987. 


Further information can be obtained from 
The Huguenot Society of Canada, Box 
1003, Station ‘‘A’’, Toronto, Ontario 
MSW IGS. 


Gratefully, Canadian Presbyteri- 
ans welcome this new volume de- 
dicated to increasing understanding 
of their Reformed heritage. Here is a 
readable — indeed, an exciting —ac- 
count of those Protestants to whom 
scholarship only recently offers the 
appelation of ‘‘founders’’ of New 
France, and who transplanted their 
Reformation faith to North America 
as early as 1599. 

Yet how few of our history books, 
when referring to the settlement of 
Tadoussac, for instance, note that 
both Chauvin and de Monts, who 
held the North American monopoly 
for trade and settlement from the 
French king, were Huguenots! In 
1603, de Monts procured the North 
American monopoly for himself, 
provided a Presbyterian minister for 
the French-speaking settlement on 
St. Croix Island, Passamaquoddy 
Bay, in 1605-07 established Port 
Royal, and in 1608 founded Quebec. 
In this period, the great Huguenot 
city of La Rochelle controlled much 
of the trade with New France. 

With the murder of King Henry IV 
in 1610 and the political ascendancy 
of Marie de Medici, the Huguenot 
fortunes were threatened. After the 
removal of Sully, the Protestant 
Prime Minister, the Reformed influ- 
ence at court was greatly reduced, al- 
though in 1620, de Caen, a Dieppe 
Huguenot, headed the syndicate re- 
sponsible for trade and settlement in 
New France. It is stated that two- 
thirds of the crews of the de Caens’ 
ships were Huguenots. In a chapter 
by John Moir it was indicated that af- 
ter 1629, Champlain probably re- 
wrote his memoirs in order to erase 
the contributions of the Huguenots 
and to elevate himself rather than de 
Monts, as the Father of New France. 
Canadians have learned about the 
Company of 100 Associates of 1627, 


Books 


but few realize that its charter for- 
bade the further immigration of Hu- 
guenots to Canada, to be followed by 
the forced conversion of all Protes- 
tants living in, or trading with, New 
France. 

Unfortunately, the title of this vol- 
ume does not accurately depict the 
contents. This is not simply a record 
of our Canadian Huguenot heritage 
dating from the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes to the present day. 
Rather, it is a series of papers deliv- 
ered by different authors on the Ter- 
centenary of the 1685 event, relating 
to events in French-speaking Protes- 


tantism from 1560 onward. 
One chapter, well researched, 


deals with religious rivalries in 
France from the time of John Calvin 
to that of Louis XIV. Another chap- 
ter seeks to answer the question as to 
the reason for the enmity between the 
French crown and _ Protestantism. 
Others deal with specifics, such as 
the Huguenot refugee community in 
Strasbourg (certainly not the largest 
or most important of the “‘safe’’ cit- 
ies in the time of the religious wars, 
in the mind of the writer of this re- 
view); the Huguenot influence in the 
art of the silversmith in England; 
(one would have been delighted to be 
informed about the Huguenot contri- 
bution to the English weaving or 
printing industry, although the many 
illustrations exemplifying Huguenot 
influences are much appreciated); 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
Acquitaine; a sermon by David 
Craig; and a play by Alan Richardson 
in two parts, utilizing eight charac- 
ters depicting the beginnings of 
French Protestantism and the Hugue- 
nots in America. 

One chapter outlines specific Ca- 
nadian-Huguenot recollections of the 
renowned J.J. Robinette. Another re- 
cords the history of the family Pine- 
au. Of interest are chapters on the 
Huguenot involvement in the fur tra- 
de and in the construction of the ca- 
nals of Eastern Ontario and Quebec. 
Of special value for this reviewer is 
the reproduction of a broadside dated 
1628, entitled Englands Honour re- 
vived, only rediscovered in 1962, and 
outlining the support of the English 
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people for the Huguenots under at- 
tack by the French crown. The year 
1628, one remembers, is the year of 
the siege of La Rochelle by Riche- 
lieu, the unsuccessful lifting of the 
blockade by the English fleet, and the 
seizure of the French fleet in ‘‘Cana- 
day’’ with the 1629 defeat of Cham- 
plain and the capture of Quebec by 


-England’s David Kirke. 


This book, available in both hard 
and soft cover, should be eagerly 
welcomed by Presbyterians for its 
contribution to an understanding of 
the French Protestant facet of our Ca- 
nadian heritage. Yet, its greatest va- 
lue is its recognition of the need for a 
basic but comprehensive record of 
our Canadian Huguenot heritage. 
Long overdue is a scholarly apprecia- 
tion of the role of those Protestants 
from France who so strongly in- 
fluenced Presbyterianism in Great 
Britain and the continent, who ‘‘were 
dominant in New France 1600- 
1625,’ and who may yet be recog- 
nized as the true founders of **“Cana- 
day.’”’ 

John Alexander Johnston 


Dr. Johnston is the minister at MacNab St. 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, Ontario, 
and a chairman of the General Assembly’s 
Committee on History. 


White Tribe Dreaming — 
Apartheid’s bitter roots 
Notes of an eighth-generation Afri- 
kaner 
by Marg de Villiers. MacMillan of Cana- 
da, Toronto, Ont. $26.95 

Modern South Africa is, to a large 
extent, the creation of the Afrikaners. 
The development and refinement of 
the system of official segregation, 
known as Apartheid, gained momen- 
tum under the rule of the National 
Party which was and still is domi- 
nated by Afrikaners. Who are they 
and why did they, or more correctly, 
why did some of them opt for Apart- 
heid as ‘‘the solution’’ to their prob- 
lems? In White Tribe Dreaming Marq 
de Villiers, an eighth-generation Af- 
rikaner and currently the editor of To- 
ronto Life magazine, answers the 
above mentioned and related ques- 
tions. 

De Villiers’ family, like my own, 


arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in 
1688, some 36 years after the first 
Dutch settlers. Using his own family 
story as the connecting link, the au- 
thor tells the story of the Afrikaners. 
His intention is not to provide a histo- 
ry of South Africa and all its peoples, 
or even a history of the Afrikaners, in 
a scholarly sense. The work is an at- 
tempt to explain how the Afrikaners 
arrived at the position that they now 
occupy on the world stage. The au- 
thor also aims to explain the Afrikan- 
ers’ tribal nature, forged by the histo- 
ry of a nation that ‘‘had to withdraw 
so often, has been dispersed so often, 
has been attacked so often, that group 
cohesion has become the highest 
goal.’’ By sharing the history he 
hopes’ that others will come to under- 
stand, for to understand is vital. 
‘Without understanding,’’ he warns, 
‘‘there can be no true solution and 
without understanding Western poli- 
cy will produce only unpleasant sur- 
prises.”’ 

As the story unfolds, the reader 
gets to know the Afrikaner with his 
hopes and dreams, symbolized in the 
search for Beulah (Isaiah 62:4), that 
elusive land of peace and security 
which he tries to reach. The reader is 
guided to understand the Afrikaner’s 
passion for his nation, his tribal na- 
ture and his deep-seated fear of los- 
ing his identity. It is precisely this 
fear that led to the “‘laager’’ mentali- 
ty of the Afrikaner. The laager, a cir- 
cling of wagons to provide protection 
to the pioneers in times of hostilities, 
became the symbol for the Afrikan- 
er’s tendency to withdraw and segre- 
gate themselves in order to preserve 
their identity. The irony of it all is 
that the laager, created to provide se- 
curity, has become the trap in which 
they themselves are caught. De Vil- 
liers (in my opinion correctly) ob- 
serves that a peaceful transfer of 
power in South Africa can only hap- 
pen if the Afrikaner is provided with 
the security to allow him to move out 
of the laager without the fear of los- 
ing his identity. 

Can that happen and what can the 
outside world, in particular the West, 
do to help? There is hope! Their very 
history illustrates that, contrary to 
popular opinion, Afrikaners have al- 
ways been, and today more than ever 
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are, deeply divided. These divisions 
can and should be exploited, espe- 
cially at a time when the moral bank- 
ruptcy of the regime in power, and 
the ideological confusion accompa- 
nying it, have become evident even 
to most Afrikaners. De Villiers clear- 
ly illustrates the fact that within Afri- 
kanerdom there has always been a 
tradition of openness and accommo- 
dation and this can provide the Afri- 
kaner with a way out of the laager. 
“There are Afrikaners whose hearts 
are large enough to make the dramat- 
ic leap.’’ But it also has to be remem- 
bered that history has favoured the 
tradition of the ‘‘bittereinders,’’ 
those for whom the loss of identity is 
worse than anything else. The history 
of the Jewish Masada is a warning to 
the world not to dismiss this tendency 
in the Afrikaner nation, and the rapid 
growth of the right wing in South Af- 
rican politics amplifies this warning. 
To many both inside and outside 
South Africa, whites and their re- 
sponses seem to have become irrele- 
vant, ““but it is just how far down the 
Afrikaner will reach into his stern tra- 
ditions and remembered bitternesses 
that will determine what kind of fu- 
ture the blacks will inherit.’’ To 
avoid disaster, the Western world 
must reach the disillusioned and fear- 
ful majority in the centre of Afrikaner 
politics. 

De Villiers feels that there is a pro- 
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found lack of understanding and 
hence, no pragmatic solutions to the 
situation. Incredible as it may seem, 
there is a deep reservoir of interracial 
goodwill still existing in South Afn- 
ca. This fact, the collapse of the the- 
ology of Apartheid, and the ever pre- 
sent Afrikaner tradition of accommo- 
dation, have together opened oppor- 
tunities for the West to offer and 
support creative and pragmatic new 
solutions toward achieving the tran- 
sition to majority rule. Is the outside 
world willing to follow policies that 
would help achieve such a transition 
or will the obsession with punish- 
ment continue to drive the Afrikaner 
deeper into the laager of despair — 
toward Masada? This is the question 
we are left to answer. 

I enjoyed this book, not merely be- 
cause I am an Afrikaner nor because 
of the similarities that I found in the 
history of de Villiers’ and my own 
family. Those not familiar with Afri- 
kaans might find the occasional Afri- 
kaans word irritating, and may not 
quite appreciate some of the finer de- 
tails, but these are minor points. De 
Villiers stresses the obvious: no 
peaceful solution can be found, and 
no healing can occur, unless the roots 
of the problem, Afrikaner fear and 
insecurity, are being addressed. Can 
we as Canadians, with our own simi- 
lar fears re the preservation of Ca- 
nadian culture so openly visible in 
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continued from previous page 


the opposition to free trade, fail to 
understand the fear of the Afrikaner? 
Can the Church, called to a ministry 
of healing and reconciliation, contin- 
ue to ignore the cries of a tribal mi- 
nority who find themselves victims 
of their own creation, just as the 
black majority? Can we, in our pas- 
sion for justice and peace, refuse to 
heed the warning that our failure to 
deal with the roots of the problem 
might very well lead to the apoca- 
lypse we try to prevent? White Tribe 
Dreaming is essential reading for Ca- 
nadians; especially those who genui- 
nely believe in peace. 


Willie Joubert 


Mr. Joubert is the minister at West Flamboro 
Presbyterian Church, Ontario. 


The Spirit of Britain 
by Charles Wilkinson. Pilgrim Paper- 
backs, Box 7321, Ancaster, Ontario. 
$10.95 

Presbyterianism and _ pilgrimages 
have seldom gone hand-in-hand. 
This is especially true in Canada, 
where any tradition is of a relatively 
short duration, and contemporaries 
often consider themselves the real 
pilgrims in this New World. 

At the same time, more than a few 
in The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
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da look to the British Isles for roots, 
evoking memories of centuries of ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual history. For 
some, a sentimental journey to the 
“‘Old Country’’ is a lifelong dream, 
realized on occasion, while others 
must be content to digest the printed 
word. 

Charles Wilkinson, former reli- 
gion editor of the Hamilton, Ontario 
Spectator, has just completed a 288- 
page volume depicting our Christian 
heritage in Great Britain. Fifty places 
of pilgrimage are vividly sketched as 
the author traces Christianity’s 
bench-marks — saints and saintly 
places — through the centuries. 

Especially valuable for Presbyteri- 
ans is the opening chapter on Iona, 
the “blessed isle,’’ tracing its history 
from the arrival of Columba in AD 
563, to the present-day lona Commu- 
nity and the influence of the Rev. 
George MacLeod, better known to- 
day as Lord MacLeod of Finuary. 
The author vividly relates such 
events as the martyrdom of its 68 
monks in 806, and Queen Margaret 
building the Chapel of St. Oran in 
1074. Here is the story of conflict be- 
tween pagan and Christian, monastic 
order vs. monastic order, Reforma- 
tion destruction, and Iona’s contem- 
porary mission for peace and justice. 
The next chapter in this pocketbook 
(aptly designed for accompanying a 
pilgrim through Britain) brings the 
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reader to the Scottish border and 
Holy Island where Aidan, in 635, 
transplanted Christianity from Iona. 

Two other Scottish ecclesiastical 
sites are listed in detail — Dundren- 
nan Abbey, near Kirkcudbright, and 
Wigtownshire. The former had been 
established by King David I in 1142, 
and is remembered as the last resting 
place of Mary Queen of Scots before 
her flight to England. The latter is the 
site of the moving story of Margaret 
Wilson and her martyrdom during the 
persecutions of the Covenanters. 

The reviewer, and doubtless most 
readers of The Presbyterian Record, 
would have eagerly digested unwrit- 
ten chapters on St. Andrew’s, Mel- 
rose, the cathedrals and church sites 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, etc. Irish 
heritage sites are not included in this 
volume either. One hopes that the au- 
thor is already at work in this fruitful 
area. But for those with an interest in 
English church history, The Spirit of 
Britain is a welcome addition, and 
worthy of most pleasurable scrutiny. 

John Alexander Johnston 


Who do Americans say I am? 
What Christians can learn from 
opinion pools 

by George Gallup and George O’Con- 
nell. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1986. $9.95 US (paper). 


Why should a Canadian be inter- 
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ested in a book interpreting the 
wealth of statistical data available 
about American Christian belief and 
practice? Because the parallels with 
the less extensive Canadian data 
(Bibby, Posterski, ef al) suggest that 
while details in the two contemporary 
religious experiences might vary, the 
broad line of analysis and prescrip- 
tion does not. 

This small volume is a very reflec- 
tive one. Not a simple collection of 
statistical numbers, there are also a 
large number’ of _ interviews, 
‘‘voices’’ from people across the US, 
that enliven the presentation which 
together paint a fascinating portrait of 
the state of American Christianity, a 
country more influenced by religious 
movements than any in the world. 

The interpretative essays offer a 
worried church both good news and 
bad. For example, interest in spiritual 
experience is increasing, but the 
Church (Catholic and Protestant in all 
its varieties) is poorly positioned to 
draw on it. While “‘belief’’ in God 
and Christ among Americans is high, 
biblical and doctrinal knowledge is 
low. While the decline in religious 
observance has bottomed out, the 
number of those who believe partici- 
pation in religious communities is 
important continues to decline rap- 
idly. 

What makes this investigation 
more interesting than most is that the 
focus is kept on the perception and 
influence of Christ, rather than the 
Church, on life and values. More- 
over, while perceptive and _ intelli- 
gent, the book is easy and simple to 
read. In fact, the chapter *“What Can 
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other story you may think of sending.’ 


Opinion Polls Teach Us?’’ is worth 
the price of the book to clergy and ac- 
tive laity. Gallup shows a particular 
humility about his craft of polling; 
and a genuine sensitivity to the 
church as a value-bearing institution 
which must be warned against craft- 
ing its message in terms of polls, 
opinion and trends. This gentle blend 
of science and theology is encourag- 
ing and provides one model by which 
the Church and its leadership can 
learn and instruct in dialogue with 
contemporary tools of social analy- 
Sis. 

This book is full of surprising little 
gems. For example, there is a two- 
page discussion of the relationship of 
leadership and “‘public opinion’ 
which suggests the central quality of 
leadership is knowing what one be- 
lieves and where one is going, even 
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as one casts this vision in terms that 
resonate in (not compromise with) 
the way men and women understand 
themselves in a particular time and 
place. This in itself is not new but the 
O’Connell-Gallup example of Luther 
and Calvin certainly makes one stop 
and assess the evidence well! 

In spite of its slim size (95 pages 
plus tables) this might well be one of 
the most important books to appear in 
recent years at the interface of social 
trends and Christian faith. It is a book 
with integrity and commitment that 
leads beyond a sterile analysis of 
numbers and leans responsibly to- 
wards a usable interpretation. 

James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the minister at St. David and St. 
Martin Presbyterian Church in Ottawa, Onta- 
rio. 
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Letters 
continued from page 7 


be abundant fuel for the fires of hell. 

If Mr. Costerus had the learning of 
Dr. McLelland he would know some- 
thing of how the New Testament, as 
we have it, developed. He would 
know that the canon was selected, re- 
vised, added to, and otherwise edited 
by early Church leaders whose chief 
aim was to establish and maintain 
power over the minds and lives of the 
flock. ‘* You will believe what we tell 
you, everything else is heretical.’’ 
This seems to be.the attitude of Mr. 
Costerus. Those early Church leaders 
made certain that anything that would 
undermine their authority was ex- 
cised from the record, and undoubt- 
edly they added to that record certain 
statements that would enhance their 
control. This being the case, I strong- 
ly suspect that Jesus never claimed to 
be the ‘‘only’’ avenue to God. It 
somehow seems alien to his nature as 
I understand it. 

Dr. McLelland wonders “‘how 
many of our laity are bothered by 
what they take to be the exclusivist 
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and imperialist theory that governs 
our attitude to other religions.’’ I can 
assure him that there is at least one 
layman who is extremely bothered. 
We have much to learn from other 
major world religions, and as Dr. 
McLelland points out, there is con- 
siderable unity which we share with 
them. This common ground should 
be emphasized more by preachers 
and teachers; indeed, serious parish- 
loners ought on their own to learn 
some of the great truths that other re- 
ligions teach. 

Mr. Costerus is obviously dis- 
turbed by the suggestion of ‘‘so- 
called Christian teachers and theolo- 
gians’’ (his words) that ‘‘world reli- 
gions are, with the Christian faith, to 
be seen equally as avenues of reve- 
lation and salvation.’’ He goes on to 
say “‘I am not quite sure how our 
theologians know this as a fact — but 
perhaps we are expected to take this 
on their say-so.’’ I might ask Mr. 
Costerus if we are expected to take 
the opposite view on his say-so. 

Yes, Mr. Costerus, Athanasius 
fought for the Nicene formula, but 
not because ‘‘he wanted to insure that 
the Church had a gospel to preach,” 
rather it was to insure that Arianism 
and other so-called ‘‘heretical’’ 
creeds were excluded from the 
Church, so that episcopal power 
would be unchallenged. The Church 
hierarchy was in process of creating 
its own dictatorial religious empire, 
and could not brook any free and pos- 
sibly enlightened thinking on the part 
of its lay members. Its entrenched 
position must be kept inviolate. 

At the risk of damning my soul to 
eternal punishment and incurring the 
scorn of Mr. Costerus, I submit that 
with open minds we church people 
should defy Athanasius and Irenaeus 
and examine the teachings of Arius, 
Marcion, the Cathars and other 
Gnostics. We should investigate such 
recent discoveries as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Nag Hammadi 
Scrolls. We should also look at the 
tenets of Islam, Judaism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism. If we reject some or 
all of them, well and good, at least 
we shall develop a faith based on a 
more thoughtful exposure than that 
derived from Sunday School lessons. 
Further, it would be healthy not to 
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leave it at that, but rather to maintain 
minds open to receive any new reve- 
lations or insights that may come lat- 
er; always searching for the truth be- 
cause certainly no person living pos- 
sesses all of it. 
If | read Dr. McLelland aright, he 
is urging this open-mindedness, a 
willingness to consider and investi- 
gate new discoveries, new concepts 
in religion necessitated by late 20th- 
century conditions. We would do 
well to follow his advice. 
K.G. Cook, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Rock or sand? 


Professor McLelland is right, we 
are a reforming church in the true and 
original meaning of the word, to re- 
form, or return to the original form as 
outlined in the Bible. We agree with 
him that we must continually endeav- 
our to remove the encrustations of 
doctrine that separate us from the 
reality of God as revealed by our 
Lord’s life and teachings. We do not 
agree, however, that the foundation 
needs repair. We have built on the 
rock of faith; all other ground is shift- 
ing sand. 

Professor McLelland is influenced 
by ‘“modern science,’’ and *‘world 
religions’’ that deny the deity of Je- 
sus. This is not remarkable in itself. I 
have a majority of friends, less edu- 
cated than he, who hold the same 
opinions. The natural outgrowth of 
these views is to deny the resur- 
rection as experienced by Thomas 
and no longer repeat in awe, ““my 
Lord and my God.”’ 

I do hope that our church doesn’t 
pay monies consecrated to the work 
of the church to communicate these 
opinions to our student ministers. 

Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Confused counsels 


I write in reference to Dr. McLel- . 


land’s article on page 8 in the No- 
vember issue, and the reply by the 
Rev. Chris Costerus on page 10. 
Such material in our church’s jour- 
nal invites some serious questioning, 
which should lead to the sounding of 
an alarm. Is there any future for us as 
Presbyterians, when even our leaders 


cannot agree as to the nature of the 
gospel, the trustworthiness of the Bi- 
ble, and the identity of the church? 


I. The gospel 

The good news of the gospel is that 
though sin damns the 20th-century 
slaves of affluence as much as it did 
their less affluent predecessors, nev- 
ertheless forgiveness of sins, the 
means of grace, and the hope of glory 
are promised to all who believe and 
embrace the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Concerning 


him we believe that he was born of 


the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried; and raised again from the 
dead on the third day, according to 
the scriptures. 

Dr. McLelland has not one word to 
say about this amazing grace of God, 
which answers the chief human pre- 
dicament of every age. Any doctor 
who, in spelling out his diagnosis, 


fails to mention his patient’s chief 


sickness is unworthy of his calling. 
So we ought to charge Dr. McLel- 
land with writing a piece of blasphe- 
mous nonsense, failing as it does to 
mention the church’s charter, the 


good news of God’s reconciling love 
through our Lord and crucified Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ. 


Il. The Bible 

The New Testament (which al- 
ways leads us back to the Old Testa- 
ment) is an inspired commentary on 
the gospel, which when followed 
rightly will lead the Church in pos- 
sessing the mercies which follow for- 
giveness, and in offering them to all 
who repent and believe Christ’s holy 
gospel. 

To the doubting, the unthinking, 
and to those who think as Dr. McLel- 
land does, the advent of ‘modern sci- 
ence,’ and the rise of ‘world reli- 
gions,’ invite a revised view of the 
New Testament’s competence to 
speak to us in the powerful way it 
spoke to the Reformers. 

But what can science, . ancient, 
modern, or future, tell us about the 
forgiveness of sins? Answer, noth- 
ing. And all that world religions can 
tell us about the forgiveness of sins, 
is that one should try and earn it. But 
then the proverbial man in the street 
thinks so too without any instruction 


from ‘world religions.’ 

We have a better way, ‘This is a 
faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.’ How does 
he do that? By bringing us back to the 
Father, by the sacrifice of his cross, 
and the power of his resurrection. 

Dr. McLelland has done the 
church a grave disservice by inviting 
us to look for novelties when the des- 
perate need is for a rediscovery of the 
old reconciling mercy of him who 
spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all. 


ill. The Church 

When we are wrong at the begin- 
ning, everything else is wrong, and 
some of us have witnessed the high 
New Testament view of the Church 
abandoned; so that in the practice of 
some the church is nothing better 
than a kind of debating club, where 
any opinion is welcome and neither 
Christ’s authority, nor that of his 
Word is seriously considered. ‘Nev- 
ertheless, there shall be always a 
church on earth to worship God 
according to his will’ (Westminster 
Confession 25:5). Where the gospel 
is preached and the sacraments are 
administered according to the Word, 
there will appear in every age that 
company whom Christ loved and for 
whom he gave himself. At every 
worship service, such worshippers 
will affirm in their hearts, if they do 
not make explicit mention with their 
lips — ‘I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins.’ 

This is the place where the further 
reformation of the church will begin. 
All else will simply contribute to the 
growing Babel of confusion by which 
we are surrounded. 


Conclusion 

True Christian faith fastens on, 
and holds to God’s gracious promise 
of new life, and a new beginning, in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. It does not 
wish to look beyond him, for in him 
we see the Father. Much less does 
faith look outside Jesus Christ, be- 
cause it sees that ‘in him all the ful- 
ness of God was pleased to dwell’ 
(Col. 1:19) 

The problems of the world find 
their centre, not in the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of the philosopher’s class- 
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continued from previous page 


room, but in the universal accusa- 
tions of the human conscience. The 
only true relief is in Jesus — Emma- 
nuel — God with us — who is our 
eternal peace. Those who know 
about these things will always wish 
to share such mercy with others. 
David Marshall, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


A daily Reformation 

The article “View from the ivory 
tower’ in your “‘Revolving Col- 
umn**’ (November, 1987) was an ex- 
cellent article indeed. The subtitle 
‘Unfinished business’* sums up 
what Joseph McLelland says about 
the many doctrines that we believe 
today (generally speaking). Thank 
you for printing an article which 
secks to examine our faith, test our 
beliefs and seeks for a greater under- 
standing of the “unity which we 
share with Judaism and Islam, and in 
another sense with Hinduism and 
Buddhism.”’ 

Hans Kiing. a noted theologian, 
speaks along the same line when he 
says in his book, Christianity in the 
Context. of World Religions, that 
there can be no real peace on this 
planet until these **world religions” 
first work out their beliefs and doc- 
trines in the context of each other. 

Thank you, Joseph, I hope we see 
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more of this type of material which 
can challenge our way of thinking, 
bringing upon us a daily REFORMA- 
TION. 

Ray Appel. 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Sri Lanka: Appeals 
for funds by 
Christian organizations 


A bulletin published by an organi- 
zation claiming the name of Christ 
and the Church is appealing for 
funds; naming the cause as “‘support- 
ing our colleagues in Sri Lanka.’’ At 
a time when the name of Christ is be- 
ing used for collecting money to keep 
all kinds of questionable organiza- 
tions going, one has to enquire; who 
are these colleagues? 

Since the bulletin does not hide 
anti-government sentiments, one 
cannot help but assume these col- 
leagues as anti-government elements 
in Sri Lanka, who happen to be either 
Marxists, terrorists or Buddhist ec- 
centrics. 

There are a few Western organiza- 
tions claiming to be Christian and ec- 
umenical, who take any opportunity 
to denounce the democratic govern- 
ments of the Third World countries. 
They take this stand either through 
negligence or manipulation by inter- 
ested parties. In this particular case 
the writer was not surprised to find 
that the organization concerned had 
in its committee representatives from 
the Russian Orthodox Church, who 


are appointed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The Christian who is exposed to 
this kind of publication and solicita- 
tion should be careful not to contrib- 
ute without proper examination of the 
motives of such organizations. 

Coming back to the situation in Sri 
Lanka, one has to realize that the 
roots of the current disaster are em- 
bedded in the history of this island. 
Numerous clashes between _ the 
Buddhist Sinhalese and the Hindu 
Tamils are a major part of the pre-in- 
dependence history. Since indepen- 
dence in 1948, Sri Lanka (known 
previously as Ceylon under the Brit- 
ish) has experienced many bouts of 
communal violence. The first on re- 
cord began in June, 1956, which was 
followed by subsequent clashes in 
1958, 1977, 1981 and 1983. These 
clashes were mainly on a Buddhis- 
t/Hindu basis, but caught up with 
modern times with a blending of poli- 
tics and international interference. 

Interestingly, the Christian popula- 
tion restrained from violence during 
the earlier clashes. However, they 
cannot boast of this stand anymore as 
they were very much active in the 
1983 riots, which saw the Catholic 
population of the west/northwest 
coast (who lived in admirable har- 
mony despite being Sinhalese and 
Tamil) aligning themselves with the 
rest of the country. As a result, many 
Tamils were killed. 

The involvement of the Catholic 
Church in terrorist activities in the 
north of the country is not a secret 
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anymore. The Catholic Bishop of the 
area, who could play a very impor- 
tant role in promoting peace, is, un- 
fortunately, said to be encouraging 
the Tamil youth who are seeking a 
solution to their problems through 
terrorism. It is widely known that the 
American couple kidnapped by ter- 
rorists were harboured by the Bishop 
himself. 

This writer had the misfortune of 
sharing the shock of a Tamil Chris- 
tian who witnessed a prayer, con- 
ducted by a Catholic nun, praying 
with primary school children for 
God’s blessings for terrorist activ- 
ities. 

The Christian Church should set an 
example to the chauvinistic Sinhalese 
Buddhists and the arrogant Tamil 
Hindus. They should not take the at- 
titude of these self-centred, short- 
sighted and misguided elements. 

The Sri Lankan government has 
taken a positive attitude towards set- 
tling the crisis. The Indian govern- 
ment, which earlier contributed to the 
destruction, has revised its stand to 
support the Sri Lanka government. 
Even though the blood of innocent 
Sri Lankans is still being shed, there 
is now hope for a violence-free fu- 
ture. 

At the end of a bloody civil war, 
claiming over 6,000 lives, and a de- 
stroyed economy, Sri Lanka is 
doomed to suffer the consequences of 
its immediate past, for many years to 
come. The Christian Church and the 
developed countries should help the 
rebuilding of this country, which 
needs all the help it can get. 

The rebuilding of this nation will 
not be easy, and most detrimental to 
such rebuilding will be the interfer- 
ence of manipulated busybodies like 
the organization referred to in this 
letter. 

Lakshaman Heenatigala, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Blind, deaf and stupid 


In response to the poignant ques- 
tions in Bruce Miles’ November 
‘*Meditation’’, no wonder we have 
been warned not to judge each other. 
We never get it right. We are so im- 
pressed by what looks good, but God 
is more interested in the disposition 


of our souls. And just as the prodi- 
gal’s brother found that his ‘‘good- 
ness’’ did not entitle him to his fa- 
ther’s farm, so we cannot assume fa- 
vour with God on the basis of our 
good works. So often, we only use 
our good deeds to reinforce the self- 
satisfaction that has already turned us 
away from God. 

The kind of honesty, purity, hu- 
mility, that God desires for us, come 
harder than a portfolio of good 
works. They require our willingness 
to accept the gift of God’s grace in a 
relationship grounded in his redemp- 
tive love. How often do we use our 
good works as a means of concealing 
our spiritual indolence from  our- 
selves and each other, and as an ex- 
cuse for ignoring Christ’s call to seek 
the Father? 

Good works cannot substitute for a 
loving and contrite heart. Perhaps, 
like the father who welcomed his 
prodigal son home, God finds more 
spiritual honesty and humility in the 
‘bad guys’’ we condemn, than in the 
‘*good guys’’ of easy virtue. 

We ask why we who follow “‘the 
Book’’ do not get more earthly re- 
wards, why the universe seems so 
unfair. The truth is hidden in the 
Word of God, and we are blind and 
deaf and stupid. But God is just, and 
he knows who are his own. 

Mary Montgomery, 
Tyne Valley, P.El. 


Help needed ina 


book search 


In your November, 1987 issue of 
The Presbyterian Record you open 
with a beautiful tribute to Veterans. 
The source you quote is from a book 
called The Witnesses by Maurice 
Waring. 

I have called so many second-hand 
book stores and no one knows about 
it. As my husband was a veteran and 
so am |, this book would be a trea- 
sure. 

The secretary of my church sug- 
gested you might be able to help. 
Thank you so much. My address is 
Apt. 605, 150 MacLaren St., Otta- 
wa, Ont. K2P OL2. 

(Mrs.) Mary Leitch, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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Pictured are some of the members of the Presbyterian Men’s Chorus in front of St. Paul's 


News 


Church, Woodstock, N.B., with Gordon Ross, chairman of the Atlantic Presbyterian Men 


and an elder at St. Paul's. 


Presbyterian Men’s Chorus/Covenanters’ Choir 


complete tour 


The Presbyterian Men’s Chorus of 


Metropolitan Toronto, along with the 
women of the affiliated Covenanters’ 
Choir, completed a 10-day. 2.680- 
mile bus tour of churches in New 
Brunswick and eastern Ontario with a 
visit to St. John’s Church, Cornwall. 
Ontario, October 18. Their stop at St. 
John’s was a part of the congrega- 
tion's bicentennial celebrations dur- 
ing 1987, 

The chorus was formed in 1972 as 
one expression of the work of the na- 
tional Presbyterian Men's move- 
ment, and 1s under the musical direc- 
tion of Mr. Cyril Redford. a former 
director of the choir at Cooke's 
Church, Toronto, the Ambassador 
Male Voice Choir. and the Ontario 
Bible College Choir. They have been 
accepting Sunday evening en- 
gagements at churches and seniors’ 
residences in southern Ontario 
throughout the past IS years. 


Beginning their concerts at a 
Thanksgiving morning service at St. 
Paul’s Church, Woodstock, N.B.. 
the choirs later performed at the re- 
ception centre at historic King’s 
Landing, participated in a service at 
the Anglican church there, and con- 
cluded the day with an evening con- 
cert at St. Paul's. 

The following day the group vis- 
ited Greenock Church, St. Andrew's, 
N.B. In the afternoon they sang at the 
Passamaquoddy Seniors Lodge. and 
in the evening at the church, follow- 
ing a dinner. 

On October 13, they visited the 
New Brunswick Bible Institute, at- 
tended a banquet given by the con- 
gregation of St. Paul's, Woodstock, 
and presented a community concert 
in the evening. 

The next day the choirs visited the 
Miramichi Senior Citizens Home in 
Chatham, sang at St. James Church, 
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Newcastle. that night. then left for 
Moncton. arriving there at midnight. 

A day of sight-seeing, organized 
by Marvin McLean of the Atlantic 
Presbyterian Men, concluded with a 
dinner and a two-hour concert at St. 
Andrew's Church, Moncton. 

October 16 was spent travelling. 
with a stop at Cornwall for the night. 
The next day the group were the 
guests of the Glengarry Presbytery. 
and were treated to a turkey dinner at 
Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

Their participation in St. John’s 
200th anniversary celebrations on 
Sunday provided a fitting climax to a 
memorable tour. 


United Methodists 
delete ‘Mother God’ 
hymn 


(EPS) — The Hymnal Revision 
Committee of the United Methodist 
Church, in the USA, has decided, by 
a vote of I1-10, not to include a 
hymn, “Strong Mother God.”’ in the 
revised United Methodist Hymnal. It 
also reversed two previous decisions. 
It okayed **Stand Up, Stand Up for 
Jesus."” which some had considered 
too militaristic, and voted 11-9 to re- 
instate a stanza in “‘O For a Thou- 
sand Tongues to Sing.’’ which some 
considered offensive because it uses 
**dumb”™ to describe mute people. 
The vote over **Strong Mother God”’ 
was described by Religious News 
Service as an *“‘emotional debate.” 
Supporters said it offered a fresh al- 
ternative to traditional, mostly male 
Christian references to God. But 
Missouri Area Bishop W.T. Handy 
observed. **Worship isn’t the place 
for us to have a discussion about the 
images for God.” 


Irish Presbyterians 
fault Anglo-Irish 


Agreement 

(EPS) — The General Board of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland has 
called the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
(which gives the Republic of Ireland 


some say in the affairs of Northern 
Ireland) *‘at least in part structurally 
detective.** It says that the agreement 
“has not led to peace, stability, and 
reconciliation for Northern Ireland 
people as a whole.’’ The board also 
urges a “radical review’’ of the 
agreement, ““with a view to its re- 
form.” About 95 per cent of the PCI 
membership live in Northern Ireland. 


‘Widespread disquiet’ 
about much British 
Methodist worship 


(EPS) — According to a new doc- 
ument from the British Methodist 
worship commission, there is **wide- 
spread disquiet about much Method- 
ist worship.’” According to the com- 
mission, much of it lacks a sense of 
the presence of God, a balance be- 
tween educational needs and a 
worshipping purpose, and prepara- 
tion for and participation in the act of 
worship itself. Contributing factors 
the commission sees are Method- 
ism’s aesthetic poverty and that **we 
expect little’’ from worship and 
‘bring little to it." The commission 
had asked for responses to its docu- 
ment before the end of November, 
1987. It is to report to this year’s 
British Methodist Conference. 


Irish Council of 
Churches urges 
extradition agreement 


(EPS) — The Autumn Meeting of 
the Irish Council of Churches has is- 
sued a call for “early implementa- 
tion’” of an extradition agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom (of which 
Northern Ireland is a part) and the 
Republic of Ireland. The church body 
(following a meeting in Londonder- 
ry. Northern Ireland) said the 
agreement “would be an important 
step towards a shared and effective 
security policy which is an essential 
part of the creation of community co- 
operation and confidence in_ Ire- 
land.** The Irish Council of Churches 
includes Anglican, Lutheran, Meth- 
odist. Moravian, Presbyterian, Quak- 
er. and Salvation Army membership. 


Presbyterianism in 
Scotland given emphasis 


New developments on Edin- 
burgh’s Royal Mile are to emphasize 
the place of Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land's religious and historical heri- 
tage. Across the road from the Kirk's 
Assembly Hall. the Highland Tol- 
booth Church, which has lain empty 
for several years. 1s to be transformed 
in the next two years into a heritage 
centre. The building remains Kirk 
property but has been leased by the 
firm associated with the outstanding 
Viking historical museum near York 
Minster. It is a notable part of the Ed- 
inburgh skyline and now recognized 
as one of Scotland's finest 19th-cen- 
tury buildings. 

Down the hill. past St. Giles Ca- 
thedral, about $200,000 1s to be spent 
on the repair and refurbishment of the 
historic “John Knox’s House.”” held 
by tradition to be the manse in which 
he died. Scholars are uncertain of the 
precise location of the High Kirk of 
Edinburgh's manse in Reformation 
times but are agreed on the historic 
importance of the building, which is 
next door to the Church of Scotland's 
present arts centre, The Netherbow. 

The Highland Tolbooth Church 
was built in the 1840s as the Assem- 
bly Hall of the **established’* Church 
of Scotland, which in 1929 merged 
with the United Free Church, drawn 
from other strands of Scots Presbyte- 
rianism. The present Assembly Hall 
was built by the “*Free™” part of the 
Church after the 1843 Disruption. 

R. D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh 


New Moderator of 
Church of Scotland 


The Rev. Professor James Whyte. 
recently retired from the Chair of 
Practical Theology and Christian 
Ethics at St. Andrews University. is 
to be this year’s Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Professor Whyte (67) was also for 
four years Principal of St. Mary’s 
College. the Divinity School at St. 
Andrews. 

He 1s a former inter-Church con- 
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vener of the Kirk who became noted 
for the frankness and directness of his 
comments on ecumenical relations 
and the language of inter-Church re- 
ports. 

He was a participant in the latest 
effort to secure Protestant Church 
unity in Scotland but disagreed with 
the report in 1985, which he said 
contained **almost every cliché in the 
ecumenical book, and none of them 
is true.” He has also claimed that the 
logic of attempts as part of a *‘three- 
fold ministry’* to impose bishops, 1s 
that there would have to be “‘at the 
universal level, a pope.”’ 

Dr. Whyte 1s also known for his 
concern about worship and church ar- 
chitecture, and as an advocate of less 
**clerical hierarchy’* in the Reformed 
Churches. 

R. D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh 


Glasnost provides 


opening to Western 
churches 


(RES NE) — At the annual meet- 
ing of Secretaries of Christian World 
Communions held in Geneva in late 
October, 1987 several spokesmen 
whose circuit includes the USSR, af- 
firmed that the recent Soviet glasnost 
policy has significantly facilitated 
their ministry in the USSR. 

Mr. George Tsetsis of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of Constantinople 
(Orthodox) stated that there had been 
a breakthrough during the recent 
Peace Conference in Moscow at 
which the religious — participants 
(Christian, Muslim, and Buddhist) 
were given seven minutes to report at 
a plenary session of 2,000 people, in 
the presence of the top Soviet leaders 
at the gathering. This time there was 
no “‘pre-prepared”’ statement. The 
inter-faith statement, an authentic ex- 
pression by the group, was an appeal 
that God will lead humanity out of 
the wilderness. The significance of 
this event, in Tsetsis’s opinion, was, 
first, that Soviet authorities now rec- 
ognize the work of the churches and 
religion in today’s society, and, sec- 


ondly, that the Christian Church had 
an opportunity to state its understand- 
ing on peace. 

Dr. Gerhard Class, present in 
Moscow as a representative of the 
Baptist World Alliance, saw a new 
tone in the peace conference, and 
glasnost as an answer to the prayer 
for peace in Assisi in 1986. 

Dr. Gunner Staalsett, General Sec- 
retary of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation, mentioned that in a brief chat 
with Mikhail Gorbachev he asked 
him for his view on the role of the 
churches in the USSR. The Soviet 
leader replied that the business of the 
Church is to speak on moral issues. 
In Staalsett’s view the Soviet com- 
mitment is serious. He mentioned 
that a ceremony in which he was pre- 
sented with an honorary degree from 
the Lutheran Seminary was broadcast 
on Soviet TV. For the first time in 
many years the Lutheran Church in 
the USSR could present itself as one 
Lutheran church. Also, the names of 
15 deans for theological education 
have been approved with a view to 
new legislation on religious issues in 
1988. 

A number of persons reported that 
Bibles and commentaries may now 
be imported. The Baptists and the 
Mennonites are importing 5,000 sets 
of Barclay’s Commentaries and 
100,000 German Bibles. 


The most striking instance of glas- 
nost came in the report of Dr. Bert 
Beach for the Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists (SDA) church. For the first time 
the SDAs have received permission 
to distribute 35,000 copies of an En- 
glish/Russian church magazine. A 
SDA seminary is under construction 
in Tula (about 150 miles south of 
Moscow) and permission has been 
granted to open SDA headquarters in 
Moscow, with the opportunity to 
build and furnish a publishing house 
for the printing of religious literature. 

Dr. Paul Kraybill, General Secre- 
tary of the Mennonite Conference, 
found much more freedom in meet- 
ing with churches and groups of his 
communion in the USSR. The aura 
of suspicion had largely disappeared. 
On one occasion the Soviet guide 
translated the sermon of the visiting 
pastor into Russian. 
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Former moderator 


presents motion at 
WARC meeting 


The Executive Committee of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es met in Geneva. Switzerland, Octo- 
ber 8-15, 1987. At an afternoon ple- 
nary session on October 8, Dr. Don- 
ald C. MacDonald, Principal Clerk 
Emeritus and Moderator of the 109th 
General Assembly of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, presented the 
following motion. 


— Whereas. in the early centuries of 
the Christian Church, there was a 
major division between a group cen- 
tered in Constantinople and one in 
Rome: 

— whereas. in the Middle Ages, 
there was a further division in the 
Church; 

— whereas the Church today is di- 
vided into many denominations, etc.; 
— whereas, in the living memory of 
some of us in North America, there 
has been an attempt in Canada to 
unite Presbyterians and Methodists, 
which resulted in another division in- 
stead of a union: and in the United 
States of America, there has been a 
rather successful union between Pres- 
byterians in the North and in the 
South; 

— whereas the call in the Gospel 
that we may all be one must continue 
to be our goal; 

— whereas the decline in Church 
membership in these later years 1s 
one of many results of our broken- 
ness: 

therefore, be it resolved that this 
meeting of the Executive of the 
WARC initiates steps to present a 
resolution to the next meeting of the 
General Council of the WARC, for a 
renewed effort to agree on a structure 
that will enable us to move forward 
towards the reunion of Christendom. 


The motion was referred to the 
theological committee. 


Amnesty International 
spotlights detained 


Chinese bishop 


(EPS) — In its November, 1987 
bulletin, the French-speaking Swiss 
section of Amnesty International 


highlights Chinese Roman Catholic 
Bishop Peter Joseph Fan Xueyan, 
jailed or under house arrest in China 
almost continuously since 1958. He 
is one of the last Chinese Roman 
Catholic bishops consecrated under 
Vatican auspices. He has been a 
strong opponent of the official policy 
of Chinese Catholicism since the 
1950s move to cut links with the Va- 
tican. 


The unnoticed church 
growth in 
Central America 


(RES NE) — In North America 
political concern about Central 
America has grown rapidly in this de- 
cade, with much of the focus on the 
Marxist revolution in Nicaragua. 
However, John Kessler observes in 
Pulse (25 September 1987) that the 
evangelical Protestant church is also 
involved in the ferment currently tak- 
ing place in that part of the world. 

Kessler points out that Protestant 
churches began to experience signifi- 
cant growth in 1950, when the 
church in Guatemala suddenly ex- 
panded. The Protestant churches 
gave the ““marginal people” a sense 
of self-worth before God for the first 
time. Pentecostals, with simple ritu- 
als and spirited worship. brought 
many unlettered people into the faith. 

During the 1980s church growth 
has accelerated. In 1980 there were 
1.500 churches identified as evangel- 
ical in Nicaragua: in October, 1983 
there were 3.000 which responded to 
a call to prayer. In Costa Rica in 
1982. 10 per cent of the population 
were members in 1,500 evangelical 
churches: in 1986 it was estimated 
that 19 per cent of the population had 
joined these churches. 

Kessler speculates that this evan- 
gelical growth may prove to be the 
“birth pangs of a better era.”’ He be- 
lieves that liberation theologians, 
who have received so much atten- 
tion, do not in tact have a great hold 
on the mind of the average church 
member. The secretary of the Bible 
Society in Costa Rica has estimated 
that only 30 of the 2.000 evangelical 
churches there are influenced by lib- 


eration theology. 


Three more churches 
reported destroyed in 
Romania 


(EPS) Paris-based Orthodox Press 
Service (SOP) reports three more 
church buildings have been torn 
down in recent months in connection 
with urban redevelopment projects in 
the Romanian capital of Bucharest. 
One of the three was the | 8th-century 
Sfinta-Vineri church, recently com- 
pletely restored. The SOP report adds 
that “‘extraordinary tension contin- 
ues’ because of the opposition of 
some church people to the govern- 
ment’s redevelopment efforts as they 
affect church buildings. At least a 
score of churches have been torn 
down here in the last decade, the re- 
port states. with 60 more projected in 
connection with various redevel- 
opment projects. 


CCC delegation urges 
reopening of Beirut 
embassy 


(EPS) A delegation from The 
Canadian Council of Churches which 
recently visited the Middle East (see 
*“News.”’ Dec. °87 Record) has 
urged the Canadian government to 
reopen the embassy in Beirut it 
closed in 1985 when it decided the 
staff's safety was at risk. Delegation 
member Bruce MacLeod, a former 


Moderator of the United Church of | 


Canada, said the closure “‘is inter- 
preted as saying Lebanon has no fu- 
ture.’ The delegation also said that 
imported North American Christian 
fundamentalism in the Middle East is 
increasing tension and mistrust there 


“They escape from their land because of religious beliefs and now 
they try forcing their religion on us!” 
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tllustration: Joe E. Buresch 
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THE CONGREGATION of Duffs Church, Puslinch, Ont., pre- 
sented a plaque to William J. Kerr in recognition of his 46 years 
as secretary-treasurer. Pictured (from left) are: Gordon Crow, 
clerk of session; Mr. Kerr and his wife, Mary; the Rev. Anne Yee- 


Hibbs; Gordon Fielding, elder; and Lesley McDonald. 
Photo: Paul McDonald 


MEMBERS OF St. Andrew's Church gathered at the Saskatoon 
Inn for a dinner to honour the Rev. Dr. R. A. Davidson and his 
wife, Marjorie, and to recognize their 23 years of service to the 
congregation in Saskatoon, and Mr. Davidson's 46 years in the 
ministry. Pictured, left to right, are: Wm. Campbell, elder, who 
presented the couple with a purse of money; George Brent, clerk 
of session, who presented a “Davidson Book” of memories and 
tributes; Mrs. and Mr. Davidson; and Ed Van Doornum, who pre- 
sented a video-cassette of a May, 1987 worship service. 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Milton, Ont., dedicated 
a Stained-glass window to the Knox Church Ladies, whose hard 
work, faithfulness and ministry of hospitality is invaluable to the 
church. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. Noble Dean, Mrs. He- 
len Babcock, Miss Eva Chisholm, and Mrs. Marion Hill. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


PICTURED IS the Murray Harbour North (P.E.!.) Pastoral Charge 
Youth Choir, “Nigheannan Ciuil” (Daughters of Music), which un- 
der the direction of the charge’s minister, the Rev. Gael Math- 
eson, won first prize at the annual Gaelic Mod, at the Gaelic Col- 
lege, St. Ann’s, Cape Breton, in August. 


AS PART OF the bicentennial celebrations of St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont., an 11-ton rock, bearing a plaque commemorating 
the beginning of Presbyterianism in Cornwall in 1787, was placed 
on the church’s front lawn. The rock is cut from the same vein 
from which the church was constructed in 1888. Beneath the 
rock, a time capsule containing memorabilia to mark the occasion 
was placed. The dedication of the plaque took place Oct. 11. The 
photo shows the placement of the rock on Oct. 7, with the Rev. 
Fred Rennie, minister (left) seen holding the time capsule. In 
charge of the procurement, preparation and placement of the me- 
morial was Murray MacGregor, elder, and owner/operator of a lo- 
cal heavy crane business. 


‘ANNIVERSARIES 
129th — Atwood Presbyterian Church, At- 
wood, Ont., Nov. Ist, 1987, (Rev. B.A. 


Nevin) 


ON THE WEEKEND of Oct. 3-4, St. An- 
drew's Church, Kirkland Lake, Ont., cele- ply). 
brated its 50th anniversary. The guest 
speaker for the weekend was the Rev. 
Dr. C. J. MacKay, who was St. Andrew's 
first minister (from 1937-1940). He is pic- 
tured with the present minister, the Rev. 
Wes Denyer. 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was recently dedicated at Glen- 
view Church, Toronto, ‘to the Glory of God, and in memory of 
Mrs. Helen Byers Hunter.” The window, the gift of Mrs. Hunter's 
husband, Kenneth M. Hunter, has six medallions (in two panels), 
illustrating the theme of “Helping People Become Whole.” Three 
of the medallions depict biblical examples, and the other three 
modern mission and development activities in which the Pres- 
byterian Church is involved in developing countries. The window 
was designed and crafted by Obata Studios, Toronto. At the 
same service, a new pulpit fall, communion table runner and Bi- 
ble markers were dedicated ‘to the Glory of God, and in memory 
of Mrs. Dorothy Grant.” These furnishings were given by Peter 
Grant and his family. 


715th — Knox Church, Ethel, Ont., Nov. 8, 
1987, (Rev. B.A. Nevin — stated sup- 


74th — Westmount Presbyterian Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., Nov. 22, 1987, (Rev. 
Raymond E. Glen). 


ae 
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ON THE DOUBLE OCCASION of their 
45th wedding anniversary, and their re- 
tirement from the ministry after 20 years, 
the Rev. Roy and Mrs. Dorothy Taylor 
were entertained at a church supper and 
variety programme at St. Paul's Church, 
Glamis, Ont., Oct. 28. St. Paul’s Church, 
and Westminster Church, Paisley, Ont., 
were the Taylors’ last pastoral charge be- 


fore retirement. 
Photo: The Kincardine Independent 
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A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was dedicated at Tyne Valley 
Church, P.E.1., August 23. The window, which depicts Jesus with 
the children, was given in memory of Elmer Baker by his wife, 
Florence, who is pictured with the Rev. John Dowags. 
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PICTURED at a farewell party given in 
their honour by the congregation of St. 
John's Church, White Rock, B.C., are the 
Rev. David and Mrs. Robertson. The 
Robertsons were presented with a purse 
of money and many other gifts. They 
have retired and are now living in Mis- 
sion, B.C. 


THE 123RD ANNIVERSARY of St. An- 
drew's Church, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
was celebrated with a roast beef supper 
Oct. 24 and a worship service and lun- 
cheon Oct. 25. The Rev. William Manson 
(pictured), minister of Cote des Neiges 
Church, Montreal, was the guest speaker 
at Saturday's supper and his Scottish 
‘burr’ fitted in well with the evening’s 
Scottish theme. Special decorations 
were provided by the Ceilidh Society, a 
local wool shop, a florist, and church 
members. The men of the kirk session 
provided and prepared squash and pota- 
toes, and served the meal (the roast beef 
was prepared by Thelma Picken). Many 
members and friends of St. Andrew’s 
were involved in the decorating, baking, 
cleaning and entertaining. Roy MacLaren 
piped in the head table guests, and mu- 
sic was provided by Ken Gemmel and 
Clifton Stewart on piano and violin. Mr. 
Manson's wife, Jan, sang some Scottish 
songs. Mr. Manson also led the worship 
on Sunday. The Rev. Blake Walker is the 
present minister of St. Andrew's. 


({ 


THE CONGREGATION of the Chetwynd Shared Ministry, Chetwynd, B.C. welcomed 
Pastor Roger Olson as their new minister, following his ordination, Sept. 6, 1987, at a 
service conducted by Bishop M. Aadland of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Mr. Olson 
was a Student intern at Chetwynd for the year prior to his ordination. As well as the Luther- 
an Church, the Presbyterian, Anglican and United Churches share in the ministry. Rep- 
resenting the Presbyterian Church was the Rev. James Hurd. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Bishop Aadland, Pastor L. Eagles, Mrs. R. Olson, Pastor P. Hanson, Pastor Olson, the 
Rev. P. Duval, Bishop J. Hannen (Anglican representative), the Rev. A. Rowe, the Rev. 
Hurd, the Rev. S. Green, the Rev. Anne Foster (United representative), and the Rev. W. 
Steele. 


The Record would like to remind its readers that pictures of ordinations are not normally printed in this 
section of the magazine. An exception has been made because of the unusual nature of the Chetwynd 
Shared Ministry. 


THE HUNGARIAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Welland, Ont., celebrated its 60th anni- 
versary Sept. 27. Pictured in the front pew (left to right) are elders: Violet Kasza, Mary 
Nagypal, Olga Mecsei, Daniel Apai, John Sztanko, Judy Baky and David Palcso. In the 
second pew are: Steve David, Alex Balogh, Alex Mocsan, Andrew Levay, Joseph Takacs 
and Andrew Kovacs. The church's minister is the Rev. Louis K. Aday. 


/ a oo Oe Oe : 
THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of the Women's Guild of St. Andrew's Church, Belleville, 
Ont., was celebrated at the morning worship service, Nov. 1, followed by a luncheon in 
the church auditorium. Greetings were extended by the minister, the Rev. Malcolm Muth, 
the session and the board of managers. Pictured are the past-presidents of the Guild from 
1937-87. In the back row (from left) are: Grace Jones, Elsie Hiuser, Mildred Burnett, Ana 
Ryan, Ruth Cook, Effie Fraser, Marion Sine, Jean Lloyd and Dorothy Durno. Seated are: 
Jean Smoke, Irene Weir and Beatrice Mantle. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. John's 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., recently cel- 
ebrated the 85th anniversary of their pre- 
sent sanctuary (the church is 104 years 
old). The day was highlighted by a con- 
gregational meeting that endorsed the 
establishment of an Endowment and Me- 
morial Fund. Seen about to cut the anni- 
versary cake are Mrs. Margaret Dowkes, 
the first woman elder of St. John’s, and 
the Rev. David Paterson, minister. 


ye 1D IT: THANKS TO ALL 


PICTURED at the recent dedication of an 
elevator in Laurel-Lea - St. Matthew's 
Church, Sarnia, Ont., are Mrs. Anne Tay- 
lor, the oldest member of the congrega- 
tion, and Roy Hetherington, committee 
convener. In April of last year the congre- 
gation held a ‘Miracle Sunday,” during 
which $24,000 in gifts and pledges was 
raised for the elevator. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's 
Church, St. Lambert, Que., celebrated 
the 60th anniversary of the laying of their 
church cornerstone in September. On 
Sept. 19, more than 180 people attended 
a dinner, including Mayor Eric Sharp of 
St. Lambert and Mrs. Sharp. When the 
cornerstone was laid in 1927 the Mayor 
of St. Lambert at the time was among the 
dignitaries present. Officiating at the 
1927 service was Norman Dawes, who 
was chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal. St. Andrew and St. Paul had 
provided a grant for half the cost of St. 
Andrew's. Representing the former at the 
anniversary service was Robert Curnew, 
a member of the current board. A pro- 
gramme of entertainment, including a 
sing-along of songs popular 60 years 
ago, followed dinner. On Sept. 20, the 
Rev. Graeme Duncan, guest preacher, 
and his wife, Suzanne, were welcomed 
by the congregation. Mr. Duncan was 
baptized, ordained and married at St. An- 
drew's. The weekend concluded with a 
Communion service Sunday evening. 
Pictured cutting the anniversary cake are 
Mrs. Annie Holt, a senior member of the 
church, and Gerald Kennedy, clerk of 
session. 


AE-63 


The WMS of Knox Church, Walker- 
ton, Ont., cclebrated 100 years of mis- 
sion witness with a service of thanks- 
giving and praise the evening of Oct. 
24. Mrs. Kay Remus, president. 
opened the service with prayer, remem- 
bering those who formed the group in 
1887. A welcome was extended to 
tricnds from other auxiliaries and from 
local churches. Several women from 
the presbyterial brought greetings. 
Scripture was read by Anne Marie Mor- 
gan and Carol Patterson, who were pre- 
sented with Life Membership Certifi- 
cates during the service. A certificate 
was also presented to the Rev. Fred 
Neill for his help and support at all 
times. A corsage was presented to Mrs. 
P. M. Wilkins, who has made many 
banners for the church, including a spe- 
cial one for the WMS centennial. The 
guest speaker was Mrs. Margaret Ford. 
president of the Hamilton-London Syn- 
odical. Mrs. Dorothy Taylor was guest 
organist, and Mrs. Alva Irving was the 
soloist. Folowing a service of Holy 
Communion, and the conclusion of 
worship, lunch (including a cake deco- 
rated with the WMS crest) was served 
in the Church Hall. There were also dis- 
plays representing life in China, India. 
Sri Lanka, Zambia and Malawi. and a 
large wall chart which featured profiles 
of our church's missionaries and 
showed where they are presently serv- 
ing. A comprehensive scrap-book of the 
group s history has been compiled, in- 
cluding the minutes of the first meeting 
in 1887. 
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POSNO, THE REV. JOHN, 73, a retired min- 
ister of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, died in New Glasgow, N.S., on Octo- 
ber 17, 1987. 

He was born in Amsterdam, Holland, 
and came to Canada with his parents at the 
age of 14. A graduate of the Toronto Bible 
College, he served as a catechist in Pres- 
byterian churches in Saskatchewan for sev- 
eral years before proceeding to China in 
1946 to serve under the China Inland Mis- 
sion. On his return to Canada after the 
communist takeover in China, he again 
served as a catechist; in Stoughton, Sask., 
and Hawk Junction, Northern Ontario, and 
also at the Toronto Jewish Mission before 
entering Knox College to study for the 
ministry. While at Knox College, he 
served as a student minister at Cookstown, 
Ont. Following his ordination in 1959, he 
was appointed to the Rose Bay charge, in 
Nova Scotia. He served First Church, Pic- 
tou from 1964 to 1969 when he moved to 
the Hopewell-East River charge in N.S. 
He was called to the Chatham, N.B. 
charge in 1971 where he served for eight 
years before his move to St. Matthew’s 
Church, Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 
Since his retirement in 1983, he has lived 
in New Glasgow, N.S. 

Active in all the church courts, Mr. Pos- 
no was Moderator in the Presbyteries of 
Halifax-Lunenburg, Pictou, Miramichi 
and Newfoundland, and was Moderator of 
the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces for the 
year 1977-78. 

Mr. Posno is survived by his widow, the 
former Dorothy Joan Morgan of Birming- 
ham, England; two daughters, Helen Mary 
of Toronto, at present at home, and Eliza- 
beth Anne Davidson, Dawson City, Yu- 
kon; and two grandchildren. Also, by two 
sisters, Mrs. Joanna Haft, St. Petersburg 
Beach, Florida, and Mrs. Hugh (Fannie) 
Cracknell of Willowdale, Ont.; and two 
brothers, Teho, Strathroy, Ont., and Rob- 
ert, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


TAYLOR-MUNRO, THE REV. GRAN- 
VILLE, 75, a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, died in St. Ca- 
tharines on October 31, 1987. 

He was born in Massey, Ont., son of the 
Rev. George and Winnifred Taylor-Mun- 
ro. He enlisted in the Canadian Army at 
the start of World War II, went overseas in 
1940 and returned home at the end of the 
war with the rank of Major. Responding to 
a call to the Ministry of Word and Sacra- 
ments, he enrolled at Waterloo College, 
graduating with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 
He did his theological studies at Knox Col- 
lege in Toronto and graduated in 1951. He 
was ordained in St. Andrew’s Church, 


DEATHS 


Kitchener, where his father had been the 
minister up to the beginning of World War 
II. He served pastorates in St. Andrew’s, 
St. Catharines, North Pelham and Rock- 
way charge and St. Andrew’s (now St. An- 
drew’s — Knox) in Fort Erie, in the Pres- 
bytery of Niagara; and for 14 years at 
Knox Church, Jarvis and Chalmers Stone 
Church, Walpole Township in the Pres- 
bytery of Hamilton. 

He believed in identifying with the com- 
munities in which he ministered and served 
as chaplain to the Legion in several places, 
and was a member of several fraternal or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Taylor-Munro was predeceased by 
his wife, Marie, in 1983. He is survived by 
his children, Stephen, Sheilah, Heather, 
Deborah and a foster son, Kenneth, and 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. 


AIRD, MRS. HELEN, 92, longtime member 
of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., member of WMS for many years, 
Septal yl ooue 

ANDERSON, SHELDON, 78, longtime elder 
and member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kitchener, Ont., Sept. 9, 1987. 

BAIN, GEORGE P., 89, longtime elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Wind- 
sor, Ont., Sept. 9, 1987. 

BASTENDORFF, MRS. RALPH (ISOBEL), 
longtime member of Burns Presbyterian 
Church, Milverton, Ont., life member of 
WMS, Oct. 4, 1987. 

CHALMERS, MRS. ELSIE, 86, longtime 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, To- 
ronto, Ont., member of the women’s asso- 
ciation for many years, Nov. 4, 1987. 

DE GROOT, ARIE, 65, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kitchener, Ont., Aug. 20, 1987. 

DORWARD, MRS. MARJORIE, 83, mem- 
ber of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
since 1925: recently a member of St. Tim- 
othy’s Church, Ajax, Ont.; formerly, a 
member at St. Giles Kingsway Church, Is- 
lington, Ont., and Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Calgary, Alta., Oct. 15, 1987. 

DUGGAN, MRS. JACQUELINE, 94, grand- 
daughter of the Rev. James Herald, first 
resident minister of St. John’s Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., (1884-1890), Oct. 
24, 1987. 

FLEMING, ANDREW S., 67, elder and 
sometime session clerk of The Church of 
St. Andrew & St. Paul, Montreal, Que., 
president of the Canadian Red Cross and 
brother of the present chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, Mr. W.R. Fleming, 
Aug. 28, 1987. 

HANDFORD, DR. EDWARD, 84, elder for 
33 years in Renfrew Presbyterian Church, 
Renfrew, Ont., Oct. 21, 1987. 

HANNING, WILLIAM J., 84, longtime 
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member of Duff's Presbyterian Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., Sept. 29, 1987. 

KING, EDWIN LOUIS, 66, elder for 15 years 
and longtime member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Warkworth, Ont., Oct. 25, 1987. 

MacLEOD, CAMERON, 89, longtime mem- 
ber and deacon of Kenyon Presbyterian 
Church, Dunvegan, Ont., Nov. I1, 1987. 

MacLURE, WILLIAM HAZEN, 71, longtime 
elder and member, and clerk of the Murray 
Harbour North/Peter’s Road Session, Mur- 
ray Harbour North, P.E.I.; also Secretary 
for The Presbyterian Record, on Sept. 30, 
in Charlottetown. 

MARTIN, FLORENCE, 75, longtime mem- 
ber of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., Oct. 
26, 1987. 

McARTHUR, DAN L., 86, elder for over 20 
years and life-time member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Priceville, Ont., Oct. 22, 
1987. 

McMILLAN, WILLIAM JAMES ARTHUR, 
78, lifelong member and former treasurer 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Hastings, Ont., 
Nov. 17, 1987. 

MOOLENBEEK, JOHN, longtime member of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Oct. 22, 1987. 

MURRAY, MRS. JEAN, longtime member of 
Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., 
member of the women’s association, Sept. 
15,1987. 

QUERIPEL, MRS. GLADYS M., elder, 
longtime member of Melrose Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto, Ont., member 
of board of managers and women’s organi- 
zations, Nov. 10, 1987. 

STEWART, MISS BARBARA, elder and 
longtime member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Markham, Ont.; organist for 38 years; 
member of WMS and Women’s Guild. A 
teacher for 36 years, she was the recipient 
of the Citizen’s Award commemorating 
the 25th anniversary of Her Majesty the 
Queen to the Throne (1952-1977) for her 
many contributions to education. She died 
on Aug. 3, 1987. 

TAIT, HARRY CLIFFORD, 88, longtime 
elder and member since 1926 of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., former 
member of the board of managers, Oct. 3, 
1987. 

TAYLOR, MRS. JANET, longtime member 
of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., member of Mary Martha Women’s 
Association, Sept. 18, 1987. 

WALLACE, MRS. AGNES, longtime mem- 
ber of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., July 29, 1987. 

WIGHT, FRANK A., elder and longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Well- 
and, Ont., Oct. 17, 1987. 


0 


Serving generations of Presbyterians as a 
bridge to the past and a window to the future. 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATIONS 

Coutts, Rev. Peter, Guelph, Knox Church, 
Ont., June 7, 1987. 

Hislop, Rev. Rosanne, Arthur, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., June 14, 1987. 

Kinsman, Rev. Mary Margaret, Sarnia, St. 
Giles Church, Ont., July 26, 1987. 

Stoskopf, Rev. Joanne Ruth, Guelph, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., May 31, 1987. 


INDUCTIONS 

Johnson, Rev. Jane, Dartmouth, lona Church, 
N.S., Dec. 4, 1987. 

Park, Rev. Cheol Soon, as minister of Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo Korean __ Presbyterian 
Church, at Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., 
Nov. 8, 1987. 

Ross, Rev. Robin, Mission, St. Paul’s 
Church, B.C., Sept. 13, 1987. 

Van Harten, Rev. Pieter, Paris Presbyterian 
Church, Paris, Ont., Oct. 29, 1987. 


RECOGNITIONS 

McCombie, Rev. Dr. Alex, as Programme Di- 
rector Evangelism of the Board of Congre- 
gational Life, at Bonar-Parkdale Presbyte- 
rian Church, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 10, 
1987. 

Pacheco, Rev. Raul, into the Hispanic Mis- 
sion; Toronto, at University Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Nov. Ist, 1987. 

Simpson, Rev. Clive, Burlington, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 11, 1987. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain/East River St. Marys/Garden 
of Eden pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C8. (Effective June 
Ist) 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA ITO. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. EIB 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2KO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s, Kirkland, St. David’s 
pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. D.A. Dewar, 
Harvey Station, N.B. EOH !HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870-876 Richmond Square, 
Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9. 


Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
lan Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que. H9R 4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Dr. Donald Collier, Knox 
Church, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P 
0C2. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W IP8. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O.Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 489. 

Erin, Burns Church, Ospringe, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. John A. Deyarmond, R.R. #4, 
Belwood, Ont. NOB 1JO. 

Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Grant R. 
MacDonald, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener, 
Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Havelock, Knox Church, and Norwood, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Daniel 
MacKinnon, Box 383, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
KOM IAO. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

Lakefield, Lakehurst and Warsaw pastoral 
charge, Ont., Dr. Alex Calder, 1314 Bar- 
lesan Road, Peterborough, Ont. K9H 
6W3., 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Mark Turner, R.R. #1, Cannington, Ont. 
LOE 1E0. 

Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM 2N7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Michael Caveney, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 206, 
King City, Ont. LOG I1KO. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dong S. Chung, | Greenland Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C IN1. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 75 
Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. M5J 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, Runnymede Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Fred Reed, 22 Close Avenue, 
Apt. 512, Toronto, Ont. M6K 2V4. 

Toronto, Trinity Presbyterian Church, North 
York, Ont., Dr. J. Harrold Morris, 1 Glen- 
view Avenue, Toronto, Ont. M4R IPS. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Murray Garvin, 20 Edgecliffe Golf- 
way, Apt. 412, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
3A4. 
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“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’”’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses” ... (one of over 300 de- 


signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 


tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.” ' 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


JUBILEE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
STAYNER, ONTARIO 

100th Anniversary Weekend. January 15, 

16, 17, 1988. Former members and friends 

welcome. Misty Wood, Box 10, Stayner 

LOM ISO. 


Thinking about advertising? 


Phone 441-1111, Ext. 172 
for details. 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. L5T 
183. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

® lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
i HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 


prompt service, friendly and helpful. 
HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 
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CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they’ve probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY325 


For advertising rates 
call 416-441-1111 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


(aueeg oleae, \) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
‘AVG = Write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


wt ¢ 
n 3. 9) 


‘“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842”’ 


HARCOURTS 


Liatitrp 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 
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continued from previous page 


Unionville Presbyterian Church, Unionville, 
Ont., Prof. Stephen Farris, 70 Livingstone 
Rd., West Hill, Ont. M4E 1L4. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB INO. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater, and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 

Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., Rev. Winston Newman, 
1695 Keele St., Toronto, Ont. M6M 3W7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave. West, Hamilton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director/Synod Youth Director, 
Rev. Rick Horst, Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s,Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont., Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 

Exeter-Hensall pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Horst, Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
NOM 2V0. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator: Rev. B. A. Nevin, P.O. Box 159, 
Atwood, Ont. NOG 1B0. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont., pas- 
toral charge, Rev. Frank DeVries, Box 
905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. North, Listowel, Ont. N4W ILS. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Interim Modera- 
tor-Designate: Rev. Ted Nelson, Box 
1239, Port Elgin, Ont. NOH 2CO0. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont. Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, Ont. 
E2SRi 


Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2T0. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339-12th 
Street, Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask. S4R 3H1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s, Sask., Rev. Paul Gourlay, St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 12th St. and 
Ist Ave. East, Prince Albert, Sask. S6V 
5728 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask. Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342-97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask. S9A 0J9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 

Whitewood and Moosomin pastoral charge, 
Sask., Rev. Gwen Brown, Kipling, Sask. 
SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Faro, The Church of the Apostles, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, (A shared ministry). Contact: Rev. 
George Johnston, 10423-37th Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alta. T6J 2H9. 


continued 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


416-977-3857 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


1988 


B2Y 3Y5 


MOVING? 


; Make sure your 
-%y PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


moves with you! 


To avoid missing a 
single issue, notify us 
4-5 weeks in advance. 


nahi peeous | | ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 
address labe 1. Attach an OLD address label here 


personal } congregational (or, if you don’t have a label, 
subscription code code PRINT your old address) 
CODES 

092361 * ETO66 (first line on label) 

MR. JOHN DOE NAME 

60 MAIN ST. 

ANYTOWN ONT  P6N3W6 ADDRESS 

APT: 3) See 

Please include these numbers when CITY 
sending any change, or in correspon- PROVINCE 


dence with the Circulation Depart- 


(postal code) 


ment. 
2. Please PRINT your NEW address here 
NAME 
To change your address, ADDRESS 
remember to: APT. # 
* PRINT CLEARLY CITY 
PROVINCE 


* Supply us with both 


old and new addresses (postal code) 


* Include subscription codes Dea eat oh LE 
Send to 
Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


° Include apartment numbers, 


if applicable 


* Include postal code 


re ee eer ee ie ea eee es ee ee ee eee 
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CALVIN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
SEEKS PASTORAL ASSISTANCE 


Calvin Church seeks a person (non-or- 
dained or ordained) for one-half to two- 


thirds part-time position. We are seeking 
someone who is strong in one-to-one 
relationships and small group settings 
with particular skill in ministry to and with 
pre-school families and young adults. 
Please contact the Rev. Ken Borden for a 
full position description. 
416-923-9030. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
New St. James Church, 
London 
is seeking an energetic, creative, full- 
time Associate Minister with excellent 
leadership skills who will have prima- 
ry responsibilities in the areas of 
Christian Education and Visitation. 
For particulars and job description 
contact the Rev. Leslie Files and/or 
Mrs. Shirley McNair, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, 760 Wellington Street, Lon- 
don, Ont. N6A 3S3 (519-434- 
1127) 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Required for Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
York Mills (Bayview & 401). Two Sunday 
moming services. Enthusiastic choir. Two- 
manual Rodgers organ, full pedal-board. 
Letters of interest and resumes to: Music 
Committee, Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
2737 Bayview Ave., Willowdale, Ont. M2L 
1C5. 


With each issue, 
The Presbyterian Record 
provides a link 
between Presbyterians 
across Canada. 


It can also provide 
your congregation with 
a COast-to-coast 
market when searching 
for personnel. 


To find out more 
about advertising in 
The Record contact: 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111. 


Transition 
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Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C.., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C. V7V IMI. 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton,St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301-38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C. VIT 2Y8. 

Prince Rupert, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. W. D. Allen, P.O. Box 382, 
Kitimat, B.C. V8C 2G8. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. K. 
C. Doka, 14757-16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C. V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 


Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 
— a surgeon to work in Malawi 
a dental technician to work in Taiwan 
an orthopaedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor/ 
teacher for mountain students in Lotung. 
a minister for Guyana 
a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister —- assignment to an African 
Church 
a qualified opthamologist to work in Leso- 
tho immediately (3-4 years) 
a physiotherapist to work in Lesotho (4 
years) 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 
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Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 

— Secretaries 

— Business Managers & Accountants 
— Building Supervisors 

— Maintenance & Water System trainee 
— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 

— Management Consultant 

— Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 

“‘Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 

Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 157. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH 


Currently, “‘Youth in Mission’’ has requests 

for: 

— Up to three volunteers to work with the In- 

ternational Refugee Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 
A Mission assistant with high school diplo- 
ma and proven skills in teaching and relat- 
ing to children and teens within a Christian 
context to work in Flora House, an inner- 
city mission to Native Peoples in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Long-term, starting imme- 
diately and ending September, 1988. 

Urgently requested: 

— A minister or religious educator to ac- 
company ‘‘Sonburst ’88,’’ a music/theatre 
troupe of young’ people from 
Toronto/Kingston Synod PYPS, who are 
planning to travel through the Western 
provinces in July to inform, entertain, and 
serve God. 

Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 

son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 

Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 

Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 

Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 

1111. 


SYNOD CLERK 
Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 


The Rev. John Oldenkamp, 

19 Cabot Crescent, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R2M 2H2. 
R. (204) 255-1643 

C. (204) 256-2413 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


Presbytery of London: 


The Rev. J. M. Pollock, 
610 Hamilton Road, 
London, Ont. N5Z 1S9. 
R. (519) 455-0527 

C. (519) 453-0600 


Presbytery of Edmonton: 
The Rev. Y. Woensdregt, 
11445 40th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR3. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


“When something new happens’ 


Se had started her new life. For her, it was a new time, a new day, a new 
year, regardless of the month. Somehow she had to show her gratitude to the 
One who had made it all happen. 

She had no business being there. It was a gathering for men only. At that time 
in history women would be present only as servants. 

Besides that, she hadn’t been invited. Simon the Pharisee had asked Jesus to 
have dinner with him and some of his friends. Jesus had accepted. No doubt Si- 
mon had some kind of an agenda in mind. There were important matters he 


wanted to discuss and some serious 
questions he wished to pose. He 
would be looking for answers too! 

The agenda suddenly changed and 
it was being controlled by the one 
who had crashed the party. How she 
discovered where Jesus was, no one 
thought to ask. 

She had brought something with 
her — a special jar containing a 
somewhat rare and expensive oint- 
ment that some would call a perfume. 

Catching sight of our Lord, she be- 
gan to weep quite openly and hurried 
to where he was sitting. She fell to 
her knees and took his feet gently in 
her hands. Her tears fell freely and 
she wiped them from his feet with her 
hair. Then she took the ointment and 
lavishly began to rub it into those 
same feet that had journeyed over so 
many a sun-baked road. 

She had caught them all off guard. 
Jesus could see that his friend was 
pondering ... “‘How come Jesus 
would let somebody like that do what 
she did to him? Doesn’t he know the 
reputation of that woman? . . . Ev- 
eryone else does, why wouldn’t he? I 
wonder what he is going to say? This 
is downright embarrassing. What can 
I say to the guests? And what are they 
now going to be saying about me?”’ 

Jesus speaks. ‘‘Simon, let me tell 
you something. Anyone who _ has 
been much forgiven, has much for 
which to be grateful. That is precise- 
ly what our friend is doing ... 
showing her gratitude, because she 
has been much forgiven. Go in 
peace, my daughter, you are for- 
given.”’ 

Talk about table talk! It really be- 


A sign of 
gratitude 
and love. 


Read: 
Luke 7:36-50 


gan then. The subject? *‘Who is this 
Jesus who forgives sins?’ The 
heated discussion involved everyone. 

Yes, her new life had begun. 
When she went to that house she had 
already met Jesus. She was cleansed, 
and she could sense it in her inner be- 
ing. It was a fresh start, a new begin- 
ning. It was a load lifted, a burden re- 
moved. 

She could hardly believe it. She 
was even afraid to sleep sometimes. 
She feared that she might awaken and 
discover it was all a dream and she 
would be back living the old way 
once more. 

She wanted to see Jesus and tell 
him what was happening to her and 
how grateful she was. She was well 
acquainted with the custom and the 
culture. She knew that she should not 
be there. But when you are desper- 
ate, you don’t think of propriety. 

Tears, wiping somebody’s feet 
with your hair, defying custom, us- 
ing expensive ointment extravagant- 
ly? Does any of it really make sense? 


Never mind! She had to say thank 
you, somehow. 

Move into today. How are we able 
to say thank you? Rather more 
circumspectly, no doubt. We could 
have a little party. No theatrics now! 
We’re Presbyterians, remember. Ev- 
erything decently and in order. And 
keep in mind, we don’t want the 
neighbours gossiping! 

A sign of gratitude and love. (You 
should be so public about your love? 
Don’t you care what people think or 
what they might say?) 

To be forgiven. Are we very 
strong on that? I mean, we are nice 
people, are we not, and our forefa- 
thers were decent folks as well. Per- 
haps that is one of the reasons we are 
inclined to be a rather lukewarm, 
“‘don’t rock the boat whatever you 
do’’ and ‘“‘don’t get too excited’’ 
church. When there is little sense of 
being really off track then there ts 
reason to experience but little for- 
giveness. Does that result in little 
love? The story tells us yes. (Don’t 
think I judge, my friend, I am sitting 
right beside you in the same boat. ) 

The lady would learn soon enough 
that she should act more circumspect- 
ly. But then she would never be no- 
ticed as she melted into the crowd. 

Is that what has happened to the 
church? In making sure we are acting 
decently and in order, nobody notices 
anymore. We do not want people to 
think ill of us. Presbyterians have a 
reputation you know. 

She wept openly, showed her grat- 
itude and didn’t count the conse- 
quences. She dared to dare. 

Have we forgotten how to take 
risks? Or are we too afraid? 


|e God, you must wonder 
sometimes if we really do care. 
How can we show it? Grant us 
enough faith and sufficient gratitude 
to take chances . . . for Jesus’ sake, 


Amen. q 
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Consider... 


Consider the New Year: 
and time for annual 
congregational meetings. 


Consider the “‘lantern’’: 
new seed is nurtured, . 
supported and released by “Seed for spring” Kno 
the previous year’s growth : Golden Fairy Lantern (Yellow Globe Lily) 


Consider The Presbyterian Record: 

a new editor, to be appointed by the General Assembly, June, 1988, 
will need your support to continue the nurturing and ongoing growth 
of a magazine in existence since 1876. 


Consider the Every Home Plan: 
and support the monthly distribution of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada’s national magazine. 


For information, contact: 
Circulation Department, The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 Telephone: (416) 441-1111, ext. 173 
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Christian education 


and the 


theological curriculum 


by William Klempa 


a F or everything there is a season, and a time for every matter under heaven.” 
“New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


Both sayings are familiar: the first are the 
words of the Preacher in Ecclesiastes 3:1 
and the second are the words of James 
Russell Lowell, the 19th-century Ameri- 
can poet and first editor of the At/antic 


A generation ago, Christian education was high on the 
church’s list of priorities. Our sister church to the 
south, The Presbyterian Church in the USA, invested over a 
million dollars in the development of the Christian Faith and 
Life Curriculum. Under the capable editorship of the late 
James D. Smart, this was one of the most ambitious Church 
School curriculums that was ever produced by a major Prot- 
estant communion. It quickly became a model for other 
churches. Upon returning to Canada, Dr. Smart wrote an 
excellent book entitled, The Teaching Ministry of the 
Church, in which he made a strong case for the centrality of 
the church’s educational task. This theme was taken up and 
argued persuasively by the late Principal of Knox, J. Stan- 
ley Glen, in his fine book, The Recovery of the Teaching 
Ministry, published in 1959. During the late 1950s our 
church’s Board of Christian Education had a staff of five 
persons: a General Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, an Ed- 
itor of Publications, an Assistant Editor and a Director of 
Lay Education. The Missionary and Deaconess School, as it 
was then called, was proceeding with its plans for a new 
building. In 1958, 110,910 pupils were registered in all de- 
partments of the Church School. Interest in and prospects 
for Christian education were enormous. 

Where are we today, a generation later? The question 
needs to be answered in a twofold way. First, we need to 
look at the statistics, although, of course, they require inter- 
pretation. In 1985, there were 37,562 students registered in 
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Monthly. These two epigrams may well 
serve as texts for a short piece on the place 
of Christian education in the theological 
curriculum. 


all departments of the Church School, roughly one-third of 
the number a generation earlier. Of course, a generation ago 
the church boasted a total membership that was about 
30,000 larger and total baptisms that were twice the number 
of the 5,386 recorded in 1985. 

If the quantitative answer is not very encouraging, are 
things better, qualitatively? There is considerable evidence 
that they are not. Many congregations, either through a fail- 
ure of ministerial leadership or lay apathy or perhaps a com- 
bination of the two, are not doing a creditable job of trans- 
mitting the faith from one generation to the next. We should 
not ignore the bright spots. There are congregations which 
have vital Church School and Adult Education pro- 
grammes. May their tribe increase! There are also numerous 
Bible study groups, and here tribute should be paid to wom- 
en’s missionary societies which are often the only adult 
groups in congregations that do serious Bible and mission 
study. Yet for the most part, there 1s widespread biblical il- 
literacy and ignorance of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. The ‘‘people of the Book’’ no longer know what is in 
the Book. Moreover, many Presbyterians have little or no 
idea why they are Presbyterians and why they believe and 
worship as they do. 


\ \ } ho is to blame for this state of affairs? Surely, the 
whole church is to blame in the way it sets priori- 


ties, channels its finances and harnesses its energies for its 


educational task. But, if a mea culpa, or perhaps a corporate 
confession is in order, our two theological colleges, Knox 
and The Presbyterian, and our college for Christian educa- 
tion workers, Ewart, must accept some of the blame. Chris- 
tian education has continued to be part of the theological 
curriculum and it is a central emphasis of the programme at 
Ewart. Yet somehow we have failed, and here I speak par- 
ticularly about the theological colleges, to impress upon our 
graduates the crucial importance of Christian education in 
the church. The great need as we come to the end of the 
20th and begin the 21st century is that we become more in- 
tentional about giving Christian education the place and im- 
portance which it merits in the life of the church, and that 
we take care to instruct our graduates accordingly. 

First, Christian education must again be accorded top 
priority in the church. Without detracting in any way from 
the important role of Ewart College, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that unless every minister knows something about, 
and provides leadership in Christian education, it will not 
happen in the way that it should in most congregations. To 
this end, The Presbyterian College has initiated a move to 
establish a Master of Religious Education programme in co- 
operation with the McGill Faculty of Religious Studies and 
the Faculty of Education. This will be a two-year pro- 
gramme with one year of theology and one year of educa- 
tion, both theory and practice. For those who wish to be- 
come ordained ministers of Christian education, another 
two years would be required, that is, another year of theolo- 
gy and an in-ministry year. It is also intended that a Master 
of Religious Education programme will have a spill-over ef- 
fect for our Master of Divinity programme and that it will 
enable specialization in Christian education. I am pleased to 
report that, as a first step in this re-structuring of Christian 
education in the curriculum, the course in Christian educa- 
tion this year is being given by Professor Martin Jeffrey of 
the McGill Faculty of Education. It is also a cause for some 
rejoicing that our sister college, Knox, plans to make an ap- 
pointment in Christian education as soon as finances permit. 

Secondly, the church must be willing to provide the re- 
quired monies which are needed to carry out the educational 
task at the national and synodical levels and in our three col- 
leges. I will address myself specifically to the needs of the 
colleges. The national church has continued to be generous 
in its allocations to the colleges. A generation ago (1957) it 
provided $80,000 for Knox, $68,000 for The Presbyterian 
College and $11,000 for the Missionary and Deaconess 
Training School. The statistics for the 17-year period from 
1970-1986 are instructive: 


1970-1986 

Total Monies from Total No. 
General Assembly Budget of Graduates 
Knox College — $4,077,027 314 
The Presbyterian College — $1,565,139 104 
Ewart College — $2,595,846 92 


Although, of course, there is a considerable difference be- 
tween 1970 and 1986 dollars, the average cost to the 
church, in terms of the General Assembly’s budget, of grad- 


uating a minister or a Christian educator was as follows: 


Knox College — $2984 
The Presbyterian College — $ 15,049 
Ewart College — $ 28,216 


The amount actually required was much larger in each case 
(interest from investments, government funds, bursary 
funds, etc.) but this represents the annual cost to General 
Assembly. Another figure which needs to be taken into ac- 
count is that about 83 per cent of Knox and 90 per cent of 
The Presbyterian College graduates continue to serve in the 
ministry of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. According 
to the estimates of the Order of Diaconal Ministries, only 
about 33 per cent of Ewart College graduates continue to 
serve in Christian Education or related positions. It would 
be wrong to blame Ewart College for this situation. The 
church as a whole has failed to give Christian educators the 
recognition they deserve and continues to deny them an 
equal voice and vote in the courts of the church. That has 
discouraged many: others have married and not pursued ca- 
reers in Christian education and still others have gone into 
other spheres of service. The situation is complex, yet the 
question must be raised whether the church is getting the re- 
sults it ought to expect from such a large investment (rough- 
ly $85,000 of General Assembly funds for each active 
Christian education worker and even more if the one-third 
estimate is on the high side). Are there other, less costly and 
equally effective, ways we can accomplish our task? The 
very same question needs to be put to the theological col- 
leges! Indeed, we need a careful study of what ministerial 
and diaconal education is actually costing us per student, 
the drop-out rate, projections for the future and related mat- 
ters. 

Thirdly, the whole church must harness its energies in 
more imaginative and creative ways to accomplish the task 
which faces it in a radically new and different situation. 
What are the pressing educational needs of the church today 
and as we enter the 1990s? How can we best meet them? 
Bold, indeed, sacrificial steps may be required. ‘‘For every 
thing there is aseason. . .”’ ‘“New occasions teach new du- 
ties; Time makes ancient good uncouth.”’ oO 


Ed. note: Dr. Klempa prepared this article prior to the inter- 
view with Helen Goggin in last month’ s Record. 

It should, in fairness, also be noted that the Vancouver 
School of Theology, with whom we have an affiliate status (and 
where we have, this year, eight Presbyterians in training for 
ministry), has had a degree programme in Christian education 
for some time. 


Dr. Klempa is the Principal of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


A vision softly creeping 


\ \ } hat is your vision for The Presbyterian Church in Canada? I have been 
coerced into providing answers to that question, and others like it (e.g., 
What is your vision for: The Administrative Council, General Assembly, the use 
of name tags, young people’s work, etc.) usually in the context of ‘small group 
discussion,’ complete with newsprint pad and markers. Who will report back? 
. . . Who cares? 
Questions like this, and I admit to asking some myself in these pages, are 
raised and kicked around at frequent intervals. Wherever two or three Presbyteri- 


ans are gathered, there is a newsprint 
pad or overhead projector there in the 
midst of them. 

There is, I believe, a direct con- 
nection between the frequency with 
which we sort through the entrails of 
our chicken-like behaviour and an 
unspoken conviction that nothing 
much will be done or changed until 
absolute necessity — usually born of 
some financial shortfall — forces it 
upon us. Meetings become their own 
justification, and if they deal with a 
subject ‘‘in depth’’ (it says so on the 
agenda), so much the better. God’s 
work is done. After all why did we 
spend so much time, drink so much 
coffee, keep the photocopier hum- 
ming, print and distribute, if not for 
purposes pertaining to the Kingdom? 
God was told in the prayer — first 
item on every agenda — that we were 
onside and humbly about to offer a 
deal he couldn’t refuse. 

That, time and again, God seemed 
to have something else in mind didn’t 
faze us — with nary a daunt we 
would try again. 

At the level of our highest court, 
General Assembly, I have been 
looking over the decisions, recom- 
mendations, etc., adopted over the 
last ten years and have made a guess 
that about 1/10th of the motions 
passed have had any effect on the av- 
erage Presbyterian or Presbyterian 
congregation. When I tested my re- 
search on two or three vastly experi- 
enced colleagues they were surprised 
. . . that my estimate was that high! 

This lament is not simply a blues 
for General Assembly. Though it 
seems more and more to be organized 


Pics ete 
number of things 
we accomplish. . . 
but the 
significance of 

each to. 
individual growth 
in grace. 


like an annual report to the share- 
holders testifying to the industry of 
the company employees, it has much 
religious busy-work foisted on it be- 
sides. The religious busy-work per- 
colates upward from synods and 
presbyteries most frequently when 
they want to be left off the hook on a 
decision, being hard put to dispatch 
their own religious busy-work, of a 
smaller scale but voluminous enough 
if itis ferreted out with enough indus- 
try. 

The Church Offices are a sort of 
brokerage house for this religious 
busy-work and not nearly as autocrat- 
ic or influential in setting policy as 
either those who toil here or those 
who toil ‘‘out there’’ think. 

Congregations too can embroil 
themselves in religious busy-work; 
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indeed, it appears at a distance (but a 
distance soon to be shortened in my 
case) that there is a direct correlation 
between congregational indifference 
and/or fatigue and what the late Dr. 
Deane Johnston called a *‘God Facto- 
ry,’ a place where one can bustle for 
Jesus. Now many ministers like hav- 
ing a ‘God Factory’’: a full slate of 
organizations, groups, fund raisers, 
fellowship hours, special speakers, 
etc., speaks to them of a ‘going con- 
cern.’ ‘“‘Why, even the local 
YM/YWCA can’t boast of as many 

Now it isn’t the number of things 
we accomplish, at any level of the 
church’s life, that gives us a reading 
on the health of the church, but the 
significance of each to the individual 
participant in his or her growth in 
grace. This 1s not to say that times of 
‘‘fellowship’’ are trivial — not at all 
— but that it must not be enforced 
fellowship for show purposes. Any- 
thing from a strawberry tea to a rum- 
mage sale can be meaningful if the 
people involved genuinely see an op- 
portunity to serve and not another 
function drawing on a sense of duty 
and a semi-enforced servitude. 

It is the quality of the motion 
passed, the activity undertaken, the 
meeting held, not the quantity of 
them that matters. 

The ministers who see themselves 
as Chief Executive Officers of God 
Factories can let themselves off the 
hook when it comes to the really dif- 
ficult business of ministry: reading, 
study, meditation, prayer, visiting, 
and, yes — as antique as it may 
sound — the care of souls. In actual 
practice it looks like a soft touch to 
most of the world, and even to some 
of the congregation. ‘That is one of 
the reasons that it is really difficult. 
The other reasons fast become evi- 
dent to anyone, cleric or lay, who 
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View from the 
mission field — 
Not mandated to 
convert 


I wish to express a word of thanks 
to Dr. Joe McLelland for his column 
‘*View from the ivory tower — Unfi- 
nished business.’’ It comes as a 
spring of fresh water into the stagna- 
tion of classical theology with its 
‘*. . exclusivist and imperialist the- 
ory that governs our (thankfully not 
everyone’s) attitude to other reli- 
gions.’’ The fact that Dr. McLel- 
land’s column is a subject for debate 
and not an agreed-upon starting prin- 
ciple of all serious theological reflec- 
tion indicates how far the so-called 
reformed/reforming church has re- 
treated from our ‘‘complex and chal- 
lenging age.”’ 

The leadership in the Presbyterian 
Church of Mauritius has recently 
completed a study of inter-faith dia- 
logue using the WCC guide My 
Neighbour’s Faith and Mine and also 
the book alluded to by Mr. Chris 
Costerus, The Bible and People of 
Other Faiths, written by Bishop 
Wesley Ariarajah. In the midst of 
Mauritius’ predominantly Hindu cul- 
ture, where Presbyterians hesitate to 
dialogue even with other Christians, 
Ariarajah’s book deeply challenges 
our illusion of being ‘‘a remnant of 
faithful folk in a godless world.”’ 

Personally, as a missionary sent 


WATSON’s WorLD 
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L ALWAYS SEE 
. BotH Sipes or 


A QUESTION 


LETTERS 


out by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, | have not been mandated to 
convert the Hindu or Muslim from 
his/her faith to *‘the one name under 
heaven given among men whereby 
we (men only?) may be saved.’’ I do 
feel called as a Christian and as a pas- 
tor to deepen and broaden my own 
spirituality and the commitment of 
those who have found in the Christ 
event a word of freedom, pardon and 
joy. My hope and prayer is, that 
through the limited inter-faith dia- 
logue which currently exists, I may 
become a better Christian and he/she 
a better Hindu or Muslim. 

For those who feel trapped by 
Christianity’s inherited concepts and 
its exclusivist INTERPRETATIONS 
of Jesus, the following story might 
provide a valuable starting point on 
the road towards dialogue. 

Chaim Potok, in the WCC study 
document, tells of a young Jewish 
rabbi travelling in Japan. 

‘‘At a Buddhist shrine, he ob- 
served an old Japanese man, prayer 
book in hand, slowly swaying back 
and forth as he stood in prayer. The 
young rabbi asked his Jewish com- 
panion, ‘Do you think our God is lis- 
tening to him?’ 

‘I don’t know . 
of it.’ 

‘Neither did I until now. If he 
isn’t, why not? If he is listening, then 

. . Well, what are we about?’ ”’ 

Ray Drennan, 
Mauritius 


. . [never thought 


A Canadian memorial 
Re. *‘Where hang the trophies?”’ 
(page 2, November, 1987); the pho- 
tograph illustrating this theme is des- 
ignated American-Scottish Memori- 
al. It is, in fact, Canadian and should 

be so designated. 

James D. Munroe, M.D., 
Victoria, B.C. 


In defense of fragments 


In a previous issue of The Pres- 
byterian Record there has been dis- 
cussion of Reginald Bibby’s new 
book, Fragmented Gods. Perhaps I 
have an alternative view to offer. 

I sometimes imagine God as a 
chess player who uses many pieces to 
accomplish his aim, even while the 
many pieces may not understand 
their own role, or the role of other 
pieces. To the novice or unpractised 
chess player each action seems to be 
a fragment of the game, unrelated to 
any higher scheme. But to the master 
player every action and every piece 
has its place in an overall strategy. 

In this perspective, the action tak- 
ing place on the chessboard may ap- 
pear in fragments. And similarly the 
life of the Church may appear as 
fragments. Bibby has demonstrated 
the fragmented nature of the Church 
in Canadian society. But I believe in 
a Master Player who looks at the 
game from a higher perspective and 


Noel Watson 


who knows how the various actions 
and pieces fit together in a total 
scheme. 

I cannot say God is using only me, 
or only my church, or only my selec- 
tion of fragments that are peddled to 
a consumer society. But I can suggest 
that through the multiplicity of me- 
nus being offered to society, God 
will one day accomplish the ultimate 
purpose of *‘drawing all people unto 
himself?” — that he may be “‘all in 
allt 

We are indeed fragmented, some- 
what split, often confused, (religion 
has always and everywhere been 
thus). And we seek to draw people to 
the Church and to Christ by many va- 
rious means. But while our fragments 
are many, our God is One. And our 
fragments anticipate God’s holy, uni- 
fying, and reconciling work of salva- 
tion — to which, I pray, all our frag- 
ments testify. 

Brian Weatherdon, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Proper doctrine: 
between Church and 
State 


It is a pity that your correspondent, 
Canon William A. Gilbert (see, 
‘*Letters’” — p. 6, December issue), 
is not more familiar with the 
teachings of his own church. His 
commendation of current efforts to 
introduce religious education into the 
public schools of Ontario contradicts 
the confessional standards of every 
(Protestant) church in the country. I 
beg him to read once again the 
Articles of Religion (1562), where it 
is said that ‘‘the Church [is] a witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ’’ (Art. XX), 
and that the Church of Christ [is] that 
‘“‘in which the pure Word of God is 
preached and the Sacraments are duly 
administered’’ (Art. XIX). And more 
directly, ““We give not to our princes 
the ministering of either God’s 
Word, or of the Sacraments... .”’ 
(Art. XXXVII). 

The issue here, of course, is that of 
the proper doctrine of the relation 
between the two ordinances of God 
— Church and State. 

Charles C. Cochrane, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Distortions in 
Christian’s book 


The twisted logic of Christian’s 
book, Nicaragua: Revolution in the 
Family, only adds_ to _ the 
misconceptions that are prevalent in 
Canada. Not only is the book lacking 
in honesty, but Kilgour’s conclusions 
as reviewed in the December Record 
are extremely biased and betray his 
prejudices. 

It would take too much space to 
rebut all of Christian’s 
misinformation but reference must be 
made to several distortions. I spent 
six weeks in Nicaragua last year, 
travelling along the Pacific region 
from north to south; I talked with 
hundreds of people and never once 
did I encounter any signs of 
repression. There was no evidence 
that the people were afraid of the 
government; there were many 
complaints and _ criticism of 
government policy but never did I see 
any indication of people being afraid 
to express their feelings. I spoke with 
many Roman_ Catholics and 
Protestants and all of them denied 
that the Sandinistas ever had 
attempted to suppress their religious 
activities or that they were harassed 
or persecuted for their beliefs. 

Christian refers to the elections in 
November °84 and claims that: 
‘Nearly half the eligible voters 
denied their support of him 
(Ortega) . . ..’” But Christian must 
know that this victory was larger than 
Reagan’s _ resounding __ electoral 
triumph. Further, Christian claims 
that Arturo Cruz: ‘‘withdrew after an 
attempt to negotiate fair election 
conditions proved unsuccessful.”’ 
Most impartial observers claim that 
behind Cruz’s withdrawal was the 
CIA who bought him off with a 
handsome sum to withdraw. Mr. 
Cruz is allied with the Contras who 
are responsible for terrorism and the 
assassination of thousands _ of 
Nicaraguans. The truth is Cruz was 
persuaded not to run by the US State 
Department because it was believed 
his participation would legitimize the 
electoral process in Nicaragua and in 
doing so render ineffective the White 
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own door. One blamed architects for 
designing churches with poor acous- 
tics; another castigated carpeting 
which soaks up sound; a third blamed 
theological colleges for failing to rub 
their students’ noses in hymnody; a 
fourth bewailed public schools’ ne- 
glect of music. Nobody chose to ad- 
mit that his own area of expertise, or 
his own habitual procedures, could 
stand improvement; people in the 
pews were presumably stunned into 
silence by so much excellence from 
the pulpit and the console. 

Society members absent from the 
conference, who read the director’s 
challenge in the magazine, had their 
chance to respond more constructive- 
ly . . . and didn’t. The three months 
following his appeal brought him a 
few general expressions _ of 
agreement, but otherwise no com- 
ments at all. 

If congregational singing on this 
continent is indeed in a bad way, and 
the people best qualified to initiate its 
improvement can’t or won’t, they re- 
linquish the torch to the folk who 
must not only pay them, but put up 
with what they do. When will you get 
a better chance to outline, with some 
hope of being heeded, the steps 
which you think would improve the 
singing of the congregation you 
know best? 

I must report a stroke of luck: 
while awaiting the reaction to the 
HSA director’s outburst, I received a 
review copy of a book which devel- 
ops, albeit at undue length, an idea 
which strikes me as highly germane. 
Its author argues that European 
‘‘classical’’ music has taken, during 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Hugh D. McKellar 


On congregational hymn-singing 


A The Hymn Society of America’s 1987 conference, its executive direc- 
C tor dropped the bombshell which he repeated in the next issue of the 
Society’s quarterly magazine. The weekend workshops which he conducts all 
over the continent involve his presence at the regular worship of a wide variety of 
churches; and go where he might, he has found congregational singing so half- 
hearted that he invited suggestions on how it might be improved. 

Each conference registrant who responded on the spot took care to lay respon- 
sibility for this sad state of affairs, which nobody disputed, far away from his 


Confronted with 
a hymn which 
feels alien. . . 

they predictably 

hold back 


the past two centuries, a direction 
which renders it palatable only to 
people who have benefited from and 
share the values of, industrialization. 
A composer presents you with a 
product which neither you, nor the 
performers who serve as his interme- 
diaries, can do anything but take or 
leave; while they play, they dare not 
alter it in any way, whereas when 
they finish you can choose only be- 
tween applauding and sitting on your 
hands. 

Meanwhile, African musicians, 
and their descendants in the Ameri- 
cas, have continued to regard music 
as Europeans once did: a social expe- 
rience in which everyone, performer 
or hearer, trained or not, can take 
part in some way — by beating time, 
by dancing, by joining in a refrain, 
by applauding bits one particularly 
likes. And this kind of music, which 
leaves space for continuous involve- 
ment and input, accounts for 95 per 
cent of world-wide record sales, be- 
sides pouring from transistors all 
over the planet. People from widely 
divergent cultures sense that it says to 
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them, “‘Come in, from wherever you 
are, for here you matter,’’ whereas 
they steer clear of the *“standard con- 
cert repertoire,’’ which exemplifies 
the industrial values of standardiza- 
tion, centralization, and individual- 
ism as opposed to communal solidar- 
ity. 
Brutally though I have oversimpli- 

fied this author’s contention, I sus- 

pect that he is saying something 

which church musicians need to hear. 

We proclaim, after all, a gospel 

whose basic message is, ‘““Come in!”’ 

Is music which apparently tells most 

of its hearers, ‘*Stay out till you are 

fit,’’ an efficient means to our end? 

I am by no means advocating 
hymn-tunes in a jazz or bluegrass idi- 
om. I do think that people sing well 
in church when they get a chance to 
sink their teeth into something which 
tallies with their perception of who 
and what they are — or could be. 
Confronted with a hymn which feels 
alien enough to be threatening, they 
predictably hold back, like the old 
woman in the nursery rhyme ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Lord ha’ mercy, this is 
none of I!”’ 

Few denominations’ styles of 
worship give the ordinary member 
any other opportunity to assert in ef- 
fect, ‘‘This is not only where I am, it 
is where I belong.’’ If a hymn allows 
enough people to feel that, they will 
sing it so fervently that the organist 
helps them most by keeping out of 
their way. Familiarity with words 
and tune. admittedly helps, but will 
not necessarily tap the veins which 
produce the splendour of a Welsh 
gathering’s rendition of ‘“‘Guide me, . 
O thou great Jehovah,’’ a German 
congregation’s handling of “Now 
thank we all our God,’’ or Canadian 
Presbyterians exulting in ‘Ye 
gates.”’ 0 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 
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This person ts 
Shopping... 
But she’s also 
Fundraising 


That's right, she’s also fund- 
raising for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada the new, 
easy FUNDRAISE CANADA 
way. 


IMAGINE being able to raise 
money for your group with 
nothing to sell, no doors to 
knock on and none of those 
extra hours required. All any- 
one has to do is what they’re 
going to be doing every week 
anyway ... and that’s shop for 
their family. 


Your Church group has the 
opportunity to earn thousands 
of dollars through this unique 
purchase rebate program. 


FUNDRAISE CANADA is 
supported by a number of 
Canada’s leading consumer 
product manufacturers whose 
products are sold in super- 
markets and drug stores and 
are frequently advertised on 
television, radio and in major 
publications. For every proof 
of purchase that’s submitted 
from one of these products 
by your club it receives a cash 
refund for its fundraising 
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account. Naturally, a lot of 
purchases by a lot of members 
and members’ friends can add 
up to a great deal of money, 
fast. 


To find out how your group 
can get its share of those 
FUNDRAISE CANADA dol- 
lars, write or call: 


NSING OPPORTUN 


FUNDRAISE CANADA 

Div. of The Dymark Group Inc. 
3761 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario 
M1W3S2 (416) 492-8097 
(Outside of Toronto 

call, 1-800-387-5072.) 


WFUNDRAISE 


——— REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


View from the tvory tower 


HE WORD FOR VERM 


So it was that the Master of the 
Universe, noting their plight, ad- 
dressed the Logos (on Earth also 
known as Word or Son) on the mat- 
ter. Now it is the vocation of Logos 
to serve as mediator between the UI- 
timate and lesser beings, whether an- 
gels or the various species that dwell 
on the inhabited planets of our uni- 
verse — notably Malacandra, Pern, 
Arrakis (called Dune) and Earth. So 
he decided to set aside his divine 
majesty and appear on Verm as one 
of their own species. Such a miracle 


The reports from galaxy Hera can now be summarized. Apparently its 
fourth Sun shines on a planet blessed with conditions for life. There developed a 
species with lower bodily form but high intelligence. Resembling a worm or 
slug, these gross bodies had such consciousness that they could reason and calcu- 
late, know good and evil, seek the Ultimate. Now this race on the planet Verm 
found that speculation on infinity brought mixed conclusions; they seemed des- 
tined to superstition. And there was much evil in the land. 


of transformation is, of course, be- 
yond our understanding (even I, in 
this 22nd century, of the advanced 
species Femina Sapiens, of the tribe 
Discontinued Presbyterian, and the 
profession Theologi (author of Quan- 
tum Meta-physics, God in the Fifth 
Dimension and Comparative Analy- 
sis of Religion in three Galaxies 
(third edition))). Still, it has hap- 
pened on several planets where God- 
fearers by desire became believers by 
revelation. 

The manifestation of the Logos on 


Verm, being outwardly in the form of 
their own species, was met with the 
same mixed reactions as elsewhere in 
our Universe. Since only Verm in its 
entire galaxy is inhabited with con- 
scious life-forms, it was unprepared 
for this incredible (sorry: almost in- 
credible) Happening. Its prophets 
had consulted stars and oracles, and 
composed systematic theology in the 
manner of William O’klemp. They 
looked for some great event or mes- 
sage, but it always involved a higher 
species, i.e., someone with hands 
and feet. But this was a worm and no 
man, so to speak. And since the Lo- 
gos-Vermite was as limited as them- 
selves, yet spoke with an authority 
that seemed too big for its body, It 
(they are not distinct in gender, being 
androgynous) provoked great anger 
among its generation. 


It was only about 30 days (I use 
our language but their timing — they 
revolve so slowly about their Sun that 
one day is like a year on Earth) be- 
fore our beloved Logos was put to a 
cruel death by impaling, the sentence 
reserved for slaves and traitors. A 
few true believers followed Its teach- 
ing and stood by Its memory, claim- 
ing indeed that It revived or returned 
from death to remain with them for- 
ever. Since there is no writing on 
Verm they rely on Oral Tradition 
which (as Robertus Cull and Frederik 
the Wise suggested two centuries 
ago) can be sophisticated and reli- 
able, if lacking in the happy ambigui- 
ties of written texts. Yet even allow- 
ing for the natural enlargement of the 
Story in re-telling by zealous believ- 
ers, it bears striking resemblance to 
other planetary Gospels, including 
the version of our Earthly sect of 
Christians. 

Here we must refer to the doctrine 
of the Calvinists six centuries ago. 
Against their opponents who claimed 
that Logos was totally present in Je- 
sus of Nazareth, they argued that al- 
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though truly present through incarna- 
tion, he always remains outside, rul- 
ing the universe from the right hand 
of God. This was dubbed the ‘‘ex- 
‘tra’’ dimension of reality (extra-Cal- 
vinisticum) and has proved a most 
helpful insight in our recent discove- 
ries from other galaxies. Therefore 
we report the Gospel of Verm as a 
further instance of universal Pres- 
ence. 
* KK KK KK K KK K 


[The above account is written in pre- 
paration for the ecumenical council 
Beijing III and its theme ‘‘Universal 
Logos in a post-Global Age.’’ My 
department has access through the 
Korean satellite, the Hong Memorial, 
to the Cosmic Computer Centre in 
Andromeda (the first to apply the 
coordinates of Hawkins’ Unified 
Field Theory), so we are charged 
with gathering data relevant to the 
current revision of our Neo-Logos 
Christology. Now that we know how 
multiple are the incarnations of the 
Christ, we can understand better how 
various are his forms and showings to 
different cultures and races even on 
Earth. This fits in with earlier specu- 
lations: C.S. Lewis on the interplane- 
tary voyages of Ransom, Hugh Mc- 
Diarmid’s Innumerable Christ (on 
“mony an unco warl’ ’’), Alice Mey- 
nell’s vision of that Future when we 
shall compare christologies, and oth- 
ers. We will recommend to Council 
(if accepted by Head Office at Wyn- 
ford Drive, Minsk) that the subordi- 
nate standards from Chalcedon to 
Beijing II be expanded in light of the 
new data from Verm. This means an 
even greater role for the Servant of 
God (compare Isaiah 49:6 with the 
Vermese saying “‘It is too light a 
thing that you should belong to Earth 
alone . . . etc.’’). I know the opposi- 
tion we can expect from the Basics 
sect, with their five points of Abso- 
lute Truth; while the Relativisers will 
argue against divine agency in such 
Stories. Meanwhile we continue our 
research. There’s a rumour about a 
Strange Presence in the galaxy M3C 
LT FE yt] oO 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 


From the Editor 
continued from page 4 


ventures even a little way along that 
path of service. 

It is far easier to be plant manager 
of a God Factory than to consistently 
wrestle with the text for a sermon — 
to do the proper research. It is far 
easier to be a whiz with flow-charts 
than to develop honesty and integrity 
among the participants of a study 
group or Church School class who 
approach scripture with 
gloves on, afraid that the fragile pie- 
ties contained therein might get 
soiled. 

Our very presence, our church 
buildings, courts, paperwork, all ad- 
vertise that we believe that we have 
found something that — in the most 
minimalist way of putting it — keeps 
us coming back. The task is to put the 
questions: What does Christianity 
claim for itself? Is it true? How is it 
true for me? The rest, whether it be a 
debate at Assembly over recognizing 


the African National Congress or the 
presence of the children “‘of faith’’ at 
Communion, is context; irrelevant 
context unless it touches on one of 
the basic questions, particularly the 
last. 

As the means of communication 
over the world have accelerated the 
pace of human events, we haven’t 
time for the long and cautious ap- 
proach that too often confuses wis- 
dom and inertia. Though the 1/10th 
of our business that has had an effect 
on all of us is an admirable 1/10th, 
and — let it be said — not much low- 
er a percentage than most institu- 
tions, we need to expand our range of 


_effectiveness — in last year’s slang 


4 40 getrealy’ 

I don’t know what your vision may 
be for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, but mine is that we might 
have more centres for spiritual 
growth — of the unflinching kind, 
not three choruses of ‘‘They will 
know we are Christians by our love’’ 
— and fewer God Factories. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Integrity above all 


as if it were just another commodity 
in the marketplace. He calls for a 
shift in thinking from the Midas- 
touched path of present culture and a 
changing of the frame of reference so 
that people begin to value the same 
things as God does. He points out 


F or this column I must start by thanking an acquaintance who is closely con- 
nected to the political scene in Ottawa. He sent along for my perusal a copy 
of a talk given by United States Senator Strom Thurmond at a recent Senate 
Weekly Prayer Breakfast. The subject is timely enough to be of interest to poli- 
ticians, media and the general public in this country, since it deals with a matter 
that is of increasing concern to so many thoughtful members of our society. Sen- 
ator Thurmond spoke about the decline of integrity in our public life and daily 
affairs, and recommended ways in which we may attempt to confront the prob- 


lem. 

The erosion of moral and ethical 
principles and the willingness to 
wink at honesty are not exclusive to 
politics. As the Senator points out, an 
amazing parade of public revelations 
over the last several months have cut 
deeply into religious, business and 
political life, with the lurid details of 
sex scandals, insider trading opera- 
tions, drug trafficking schemes on 
Wall Street and white-collar crime in 
some of America’s finest public cor- 
porations. Psychologists have offered 
many reasons for this phenomenon 
. . . TV and its cynicism, the break- 
down of the family and religion, the 
growing philosophy that all things 


are relative and there is no right or 
wrong, and an educational system 
that emphasizes product rather than 
process. 

While Thurmond agrees that all 
these theories are valid, he cites a 
deeper explanation. He believes 
America has lost its appreciation and 
understanding of the need for a God- 
centred society. He says that God 
works in a different manner from the 
way of the world today, often 
through people of integrity and faith 
rather than those of wealth and pow- 
er. Thurmond despairs over the 
things the US has come to value — 
influence, money, triumph, success 
— with integrity often traded away, 
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that in scripture, treasuring integrity 
is clearly essential, quoting the 
Psalmist who says ‘“‘He who walks 
with integrity will never be shaken,”’ 
and Proverbs, which reminds us that 
‘*He who walks with integrity walks 
securely, but he who perverts his way 
will be found out.”’ 

In practice, the Senator suggests 
that he and his colleagues spend less 
time with their largest contributors 
and more time with a constituent who 
may want to talk about his social se- 
curity worries. And that they should 
be more reflective by pausing during 
a busy day to evaluate the things that 
are motivating them. Thurmond be- 
lieves that the foundation for this new 
thinking rests in the acceptance of 
our own weaknesses and in admitting 
our dependence upon God. He also 
urges his fellow Senators to surround 
themselves with people of integrity 
and asks all of us to value integrity in 
others and place it above all else. 

Thurmond’s formula could dra- 
matically alter the face of the United 
States and perhaps set a new tone for 
values in the whole Western world. 

Achieving such a radical change 
will not be easy, given the pressures 
on all of us to be part of the acquisi- 
tive society that puts such heavy em- 
phasis on material gain and the pseu- 
do-excitement of a “‘life in the fast 
lane’’ existence. But there is no rea- . 
son not to pursue a life of integrity. It 
represents no threat to our system and 
could lead to much more satisfying 
lives and relationships. Senator Thur- 
mond may have started a new cru- 
sade for a truly better way. 
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Growing Views 


MISONEISM 


My brother-in-law has a wonderful calendar; for each day it has an 
uncommon word, its pronunciation, meaning, and an example of 
its proper use. When | visited him recently, he had a page fastened 
to the refrigerator. The word for the day was misoneism. Not the 
most familiar word in the English language, is it? It comes from the 
Greek prefixes miso- (against) and neo- (new). Pronounced mis-eh- 
knee-ism, it means a fear or loathing of that which is new. 


As | thought about misoneism, | realized that it is a disease which 
often strikes the church. | don’t think Pierre Berton used the word 
misoneism in his book, The Comfortable Pew, but he identified it 
as one of the problems facing the church. A more recent writer has 
termed misoneism ‘‘the seven last words of the church,’’ which are 
‘we never did it that way before.”’ And of course Jesus had to deal 
with misoneism; the Jewish leaders rejected the new wine he 
offered because they didn’t want the new bottles that it required. 


Misoneism is one of the great obstacles to church growth. Whether peel ali an Gai a 

we think of personal spiritual growth, or congregational growth in a 

fellowship and love, or numerical growth, or (properly) a 

combination of all three, growth involves change. We know all . 

about that. Many of us can remember times in our youth when we ; 

had a growth spurt, and suddenly our clothes didn’t fit. Or we , WE NEVER P 

remember a crisis in a relationship that was caused by growth on : DID IT 4 

the part of one partner; the relationship had to be modified to R Ww 

: ; | 

accommodate the ‘“‘new’’ member. And churches that grow — in i THAT WAY “s 

any or all of the three dimensions already mentioned — discover s BEFORE aK 

that growth means change. And change can be painful. That’s why s u 

we often are afraid of it. . 5 
i: _ 

Most churches say they want to grow, but many don’t grow. Could I i 

the cause be a large dose of misoneism in the congregation or in its hy J 
le 5 
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The Rev. Frank Breisch 
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Mr. Breisch is minister of St. Paul’s Church, Banff, Alberta, and convenor of the ‘emanuraraMnitt 


Church Growth Committee of the Synod of Alberta. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 17 (416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
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God’s mission 
in Guyana 


by Zander Dunn 


“Guyanese know how to cope.” 


So said the Rev. Roopnauth Bisnauth, one of the ministers 


of the Guyana Presbyterian Church. 


Guyanese have many problems with which to cope. High 
unemployment, skyrocketing prices, daily hydroelectric 
power failures (some outages are planned so that the power 
can be rationed), poor water quality and low pressure, long 
line-ups for gasoline and kerosene, deficient hospital facili- 
ties and medical care, an impoverished educational system. 


It’s a shock for a Canadian to have the lights go off for 
the whole night in the middle of supper, to drive past hun- 
dreds of cars lined up for gas at a filling station, to have to 
bathe using a bucket of water and a tin can. For Guyanese 
that is life. 


Guyana, whose chief products are sugar, rice and baux- 
ite, is a sunny land, next to Venezuela and above Brazil in 
South America, with a soothing breeze and beautiful people 
(her greatest resource). But many people leave the country 
permanently because they have no hope that the conditions 
will improve. 


I felt conditions had improved since I last visited Guyana 
in March and April of 1985. 


Forbes Burnham, the feared and hated dictator, is dead, 
and while the same party holds power, a less tyrannical re- 
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gime under President Desmond Hoyte is now in place. 

Hoyte has done several things to signal a more benevo- 
lent attitude. For one thing, he has relaxed some procedures 
and regulations. I got through immigration and customs 
quickly, with no problems, whereas when I went to Guyana 
in 1985 it took me four hours and much searching and pay- 
ment to enter the land. 

For another thing, President Hoyte brought *‘Rabbi’’ 
Washington to trial. Washington, who is no rabbi, fled the 
US before he could be caught to face criminal charges there. 
He made himself Burnham’s ‘‘enforcer’’ and his so-called 
church ‘*‘The House of Israel’’ struck terror into the hearts 
of most Guyanese. When Burnham died in 1985, President 
Hoyte cut all ties with Rabbi Washington and his bullies. 
Rabbi Washington was found guilty of several criminal of- 
fences and was sentenced to 15 years in prison. When he 
appealed the severity of the sentence all Guyanese rejoiced 
when the Supreme Court judge agreed he should not have 
15 years behind bars . . . and gave him 20 years instead! 

Hoyte has also allowed the importation of wheaten flour 
which has made life easier and healthier for the people. Un- 
der Burnham only rice flour was allowed. Not only did 


cooks complain that their breads and pastries would not 
hold together, but widespread malnutrition and beri-beri re- 
sulted. Now the beri-beri has disappeared because the peo- 
ple are ingesting adequate amounts of thiamine in the whea- 
ten flour. 

The government also recognized it could not solve the 
transportation problem and so it took a big step, for a social- 
ist regime, and allowed local entrepreneurs to import small 
buses duty-free and run them for a profit so that the country 
could get moving again. 

There are even speedboats plying the Essequibo river and 
its islands. By ferry it could take you five to seven hours to 
cross the river, depending on whether you hit a sand-bar or 
not. A launch would take two to three hours to make the 
crossing. The popular speedboats — flat-bottomed, ten-pas- 
senger craft propelled by 75-horsepower Yamaha outboard 
motors — can get you across the river in half an hour of 
wave-smacking, stomach-churning excitement. 

Guyana even has TV — a mixed blessing. There is no 
_ Guyanese TV station; all the signals are received by dishes, 
via Satellite, and two US channels export such gems of 
American culture as ‘‘Dallas,’? American football and the 


ESSEQUIBO 
RIVER 


BRAZIL 
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The ministers of the Guyana Presbyterian Church. 


Left to right: Randy Etwaroo, Oswald Singh, Moses Harsham, Isaac Hansrajsing, Leonard 
Bhagwandin, Wilfred Ledra. Absent: Roopnauth Bisnauth. 


God’s mission in Guyana 
continued from previous page 


game shows. The advertising is ludicrous when you look at 
it through Guyanese eyes. For example, I was both amused 
and offended by an advertisement for a synthetic whipped 
cream which is both unavailable and useless to Guyanese. (I 
suspect everybody else in the world could get along better 
without it too). But Guyanese who have TV sets appreciate 
the news broadcasts which bring them facts and views 
which they would get no other way and keep them in touch 
with the rest of the world. 
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I spite of these improvements, Guyana is in deep 
ni trouble. It has an overwhelming debt — it owes the 
US about $800,000,000 (US) (that’s $1,000 US per person) 
— and is one of the 20 poorest countries in the world. 

The Guyana dollar has been so drastically devalued that it 
is unacceptable in any other country. The official rate is $1 
US to $10 Guyana. The government realizes nobody pays 
that, so it has opened a wicket in its bank to give $21 Guya- 
na for each $1 US. But everybody knows the real rate is de- 
termined on the street and it is now $30 Guyana to $1 US. 
An American or Canadian can live like a king but the Guya- 
nese are ‘‘punishing,’’ as they say. 

To put it all in perspective, consider that our ministers in 


The Rev. Leonard Bhagwandin is shown on his motorcycle, which was donated by Canadians. 


Mr. Bhagwandin uses the motorcycle for parish visiting in his four-point Mahaica charge. 


the Guyana Presbyterian Church receive between $800 to 
$1,000 (Guyana) per month and must pay $30 for a T-shirt, 
$12 for a tube of toothpaste, $16.50 for a pound of un- 
shelled peanuts, $50 to $60 for a 3-pound chicken, $7 to 
$10 for a roll of toilet paper, $1 to $2 for a single egg, $175 
for a good shirt, $1,000 for a car tire, $250 to $500 for a 
pair of shoes. 

So bad is the situation that Guyanese who are coping kept 
remarking to me, ‘‘I don’t know how some people exist.”’ 
Many depend upon barrels of food, clothing and equipment, 
plus money, from relatives abroad. 

One minister, whose wife also works outside their home, 
told me they could not possibly live on their salaries alone 


and it bothered him that he had to depend upon the gifts of 
relatives abroad to enable him to cope with life in his own 
land. 


M urray Garvin, the Secretary for Mission Education 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, and I went 
to Guyana for two weeks in early November, 1987, to en- 
able Murray, who had never been there before, to see the 
country and to confer with the Guyana Presbyterian Church 
about a request they had made for Canadian personnel to 
help them. 

We also went to represent The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at the meeting of The Caribbean/North America 
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God’s mission in Guyana 
continued from previous page 


Council for Mission to which The Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S.A., The Presbyterian Church in Canada, The Pres- 
byterian Church of Trinidad and Grenada, The United 
Church of Jamaica and Grand Cayman, The Presbytery of 
Guyana, The Congregational Union of Guyana and the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church all sent delegates. 

The great need expressed there was for leadership train- 
ing, for Church School materials and for new ministers. 

Although they are trying to co-operate, the three Reform- 
ed churches in Guyana are so diverse it is difficult for them 
to work together. The Presbytery of Guyana is mostly Afri- 
can, with Scottish traditions and connections with The 
Presbyterian Church USA. The Guyana Presbyterian 
Church is mainly East Indian and looks to Canada for en- 
couragement and support. The Congregational Union of 
Guyana is African in constituency and is related to The 
United Reform Church in England. For reasons of race, tra- 
dition and independence it is difficult for the three churches 
to work together easily. Much needs yet to be done to build 
up a trusting relationship. But The Caribbean/North Ameri- 
ca Council for Mission is an attempt to help all the churches 
in the area co-operate in joint ventures for the good of all. 

In the Guyana Presbyterian Church, with whom we Ca- 
nadian Presbyterians work, the ministers are discouraged 
because there are only seven of them to cover ten parishes 
and 44 congregations. 

Recently two ministers left the country and another min- 
ister is studying in Scotland on a World Council of Church- 
es scholarship. That means the laity must conduct worship 
on a regular basis. They feel the need for training in preach- 
ing, and leadership in general. The church longs for new 
ministers but there is nobody in sight. There’s a terrible 
shortage of teaching materials for the Church Schools and 
very little training has been offered to the teachers. As a re- 
sult, the Guyana Presbyterian Church is asking Canada to 
send down at least one Christian Education specialist who 
will recruit, equip and train the laity and also train a Guya- 
nese replacement. 

The ministers also said they would like to have seminary 
professors or specialists come to Guyana to provide them 
with short, continuing education courses and reading 
materials. All books are scarce in Guyana but especially 
theological books and Bibles. 

I have great admiration for the ministers of the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church. They cope with sickness, the many 
demands made of them, the lack of materials, the high cost 
of living. Some of the ministers cope by raising chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and vegetables and fruits which they can use 
and sell. Their wives, relatives and friends, by supporting 
them, enable them to cope. 

I think of the elders who stand with their ministers and 
share the leadership with them. They are far from perfect, 
but they are all part of the communion of the saints. 

I think of the young people I met at Anna Regina in The 
Essequibo who care enough about the church to travel miles 
to discuss its concerns; who spend much time preparing for 
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camps and for lessons in the Church School. 

I think of The Guyana Presbyterian Women who sing and 
speak their faith and who encourage and challenge all 
church members to grow in Christ. 

By the world’s standards, the Guyana Presbyterian 
Church is not big — about 3,000 members — but they have 
grown numerically at a time when over | ,000 of their mem- 
bers have moved out of the country. The church is not rich 
— and yet its givings have increased tremendously during 
this past year. The people of Ogle, for example, reached a 
new high when they gave $12,000 at their Harvest Thanks- 
giving. The church has in it nobody famous or powerful or 
especially wise — perhaps that is why it is the Body of 
Christ. 


\ \ } hen I was participating in a manse blessing in Ma- 
haica, preaching in Triumph, Burns Memorial, 


De Hoop, Helena and Conbrook, visiting with the ministers 
and elders at Better Hope and sharing ideas and insights 
with the people of the Essequibo Coast, I asked myself, 
**Where is God’s mission in Guyana?”’ 

I am sure it is not limited to the Church and especially not 
to the Guyana Presbyterian Church. But, because the 
church is small, insignificant, needy, struggling, barely 
coping — that is where God is at work. 

Christ identified with the poor, he came near to the out- 
castes, he healed the sick — and that is still his mission in 
Guyana today. 

We have a chance to be part of that mission when we be- 
come aware of our brothers and sisters in that land, when 
we pray for them and support them with our letters and 
gifts. 

I dare to think the Guyana Presbyterian Church is coping 
because it does not expect to get rich or get ahead but de- 
pends upon God for the gifts which give life. The hardships 
are great — many miles to travel, not enough money to pro- 
vide for all the needs, so few people who respond to the 
love of God. But God is helping the Guyana Presbyterian 
Church to cope at a time in the history of the country when 
mere survival is a victory. 

The fact that the Guyana Presbyterian Church is surviv- 
ing, coping, serving and planning for bigger things is a sign 
that God is at work there. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to return to the land of 
my birth (where, as the Guyanese say, my natal string is 
buried), for the chance to reflect again on God’s mission in 
Guyana, for the time to see again that God is with the weak, 
the dispossessed, the dependent who know they cope and 
grow only when they trust in the Lord. oD 


Mr. Dunn is the minister at Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ontario. 


When your child gets a divorce 


continued from previous page 


Scene I: The inside of a church, the 
bride in white, surrounded by ner- 
vous bridesmaids, the groom ill-at- 
ease but obviously happy, the min- 
ister telling the couple to love and 
cherish each other, the vows spo- 
ken quietly but with conviction — 
“to have and to hold from this day 
forward . . . for better, for worse- 

. till death do us part.”’ Then 
smiles, laughter, flashbulbs pop- 
ping, tearful embraces. 
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Scene II: Three years or seven years 
or fifteen years later. The telephone 
rings: “Dad, I know this is going 
to be hard for you and Mom, but 
Joe and I have decided to get a di- 


””? 


vorce. 
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at hose two scenes, or something very much like them, 
occur more and more these days. It is the rare family 
that is not touched by divorce at some point. For people 
who have had a family and a religious tradition of the sanc- 
tity of marriage, the increasing frequency of divorce is espe- 
cially painful. The pain becomes particularly acute when 
parents see their own children through a divorce. 

Parents’ reactions vary because each situation ts differ- 
ent. Some parents are mortified by the thought of a divorce 
in their family. **What will our friends think? What will we 
say to people at church?’’ They see their child’s divorce as a 
bad reflection on their parenting or even on their own mar- 
riage. 

Other parents react by expressing strong feelings of anger 
— often towards their child’s spouse, on whom they place 
the major blame — but sometimes towards their own child. 
This anger may take the form of bitter recriminations or 
cold, silent withdrawal. 

I have known some parents who were grief-stricken when 
they learned of their child’s divorce. They may have had 
genuine affection for their son- or daughter-in-law. The loss 
of that relationship is painful to them, especially if it is com- 
bined with separation from grandchildren. 

And, finally, there are some parents who are overjoyed at 
the prospect of their child’s divorce: *‘I always said she 
wasn’t good enough for our son.’’ ‘“‘He was making our 
daughter’s life miserable — getting away from him will be 
the best thing that ever happened to her.”’ 

One response I have almost never encountered on the part 
of parents is that of indifference. Because of the heavy emo- 
tional investment most mothers and fathers have in their 
children’s lives, they cannot help but be deeply affected by 
a broken marriage, even if the children have been away 
from home for many years. If grandchildren are involved, a 
divorce is even more traumatic. 

Thus parents whose children get divorced should give at- 
tention to two important things: (1) their response to the 
ones actually going through the divorce and (2) their re- 
sponse to their own feelings and their own marriage 
relationship. 


\X } hat are the most helpful responses parents can 

make to their divorced children? To answer this 
question, I have drawn upon conversations with divorced 
persons in the communities and congregations I have 
served. In various ways, each of them indicated what they 
needed and what they did nor need from their parents at this 
difficult period in their lives. 

In the first place, people getting a divorce do not need a 
lecture on the sanctity of marriage. Parents sometimes hope 
that by reminding their child of the vows he or she made 
during the wedding ceremony a divorce can be prevented. 
This ‘‘reminder’’ may take the form of a parental sermon on 
what the Bible teaches about divorce, a summary of what 
the preacher said recently about the importance of strong 
marriages, etc. The one going through the divorce has al- 
most certainly been struggling with these issues and knows 
exactly how parents feel about them. 


Second, persons getting divorced do not need emotional 
outbursts from their parents. I have sometimes had people 
tell me, “*I can’t talk to my mother and father about the 
breakup of my marriage. I know mother will start crying 
and dad will throw a temper tantrum.’’ While parents 
should not attempt to bottle up their emotions, they do their 
child a disservice by giving vent to these emotions while the 
child is present. A person going through a divorce is likely 
already dealing with all the emotional freight he or she can 
safely handle. Rather than risk taking more on themselves 
then they can manage, many will simply avoid their paren- 
ts. Thus a potentially helpful means of support is lost to 
them. 

A third thing they do not need from their parents is med- 
dling. By ‘‘meddling,’’ divorced persons often mean ac- 
tions such as taking sides, calling the estranged partner on 
the phone to try to convince him or her to reconsider, urging 
the minister to ‘‘talk some sense into those two,”’ or similar 
attempts to bring matters to what the parents regard as a sat- 
isfactory conclusion. Yes, it is tempting for mother and 
dad, who have spent much of their lives ‘‘knowing what is 
best for our child,”’ to take up that role again during such a 
traumatic time. But a parent’s interference during a divorce 
nearly always causes resentment on the part of one or both 
members of the separated couple. Parents have sometimes 
managed to get a couple “‘reconciled’’ only to learn that the 
conflicts causing the problem are still not resolved. What 
follows can only be more hostility and heartbreak. 

However, I do not mean to imply that parents should de- 
clare a completely ‘‘hands off’’ policy during a divorce. Ig- 
noring the situation, pretending that nothing is amiss, is of 
no help to anyone. What a child does need from parents is 
understanding and concern, and these can both be offered 
without trying to influence the outcome of the couple’s mar- 
ital problems. 

I once had someone tell me, ‘‘I know my parents are 
deeply upset because Jenny and I are separated, but I also 
know they aren’t going to try to manipulate either her or 
me. The other night Dad said simply: ‘Phil, we love you 
and Jenny. You can count on our love and support no matter 
what decision you finally reach’.’’ The young man who said 
that was tremendously grateful for his parents’ support. It 
gave him the confidence he needed to make what were, in 
the long run, the best choices for himself and his former 
wife. If parents can relate to their children as adults who are 
competent to run their own lives, they can feel free to be as 
helpful and supportive in whatever way their child asks. 


[ there are children in the family of a divorcing couple, 
they will need the ongoing love of their grandparents. 
Grandparents are sometimes tempted to go overboard at 
such times, in an effort to compensate for the loss grand- 
children may be feeling. Rather than overdoing it, grandpa- 
rents should follow their usual pattern of relating to the 
grandchildren at such a time. This itself will reassure the 
youngsters that life is still orderly, that the difficulties their 
parents are having will not mean the loss of their 
relationship with their grandparents. 


There are two other things parents can do for their chil- 
dren during a time of divorce. One is to recommend profes- 
sional counselling if it has not been tried. Whether reconcil- 
iation is a possibility or not, counselling can be of great help 
for the person having to adjust to a new and difficult life sit- 
uation. The second thing parents can do is to pray — for 
their child, their child’s spouse, and for grandchildren. 
Children who know their parents are praying for them trea- 
sure this kind of support, if they believe the prayers are of- 
fered in a spirit of wanting whatever is best for all con- 
cerned. 

And while parents will naturally be concerned about the 
welfare of their child during a time of divorce, they ought 
also to give attention to their own needs. Surely one of the 
most important of those is to be able to express feelings to 
someone who will be understanding and supportive. Guilt, 
anger, disappointment are only a few of the feelings that 
parents may have. Being able to talk with a good friend 
about them can be a tremendous help. 

I have known parents who were so ashamed of their 
child’s divorce that they withdrew from their friends and 
church acquaintances. The loneliness that resulted, even 
though self-imposed, was an added weight they certainly 
did not need. It may be important for parents who are trou- 
bled by their child’s divorce to talk with their minister or 
with a professional counsellor. In this setting they may be 
free to express their bottled-up feelings. Such counsel can 
also assist them in determining the most helpful responses 
they can make to a divorced couple. 

A child’s divorce can place strain on the parents’ mar- 
riage. Parents will naturally be thinking about the meaning 
of a marriage commitment at such a time. Why not use it, 
then, as an occasion for the reaffirmation of one’s own mar- 
riage vows? This can be done during times of quiet conver- 
sation between the spouses, as they reflect on what they 
have experienced together in the past and what their hopes 
are for their future. Such attention to their own marriage 
should not be done out of panic — “‘If we aren’t careful, 
our marriage will fall apart’’ — but out of a renewed appre- 
ciation for each other and an intention to keep growing in 
their relationship. 

Divorce, as painful as it is, need not condemn people to 
despair. Approached in a spirit of humility, it can actually 
be an opportunity for self-understanding and growth, both 
for the couple going through the divorce, and for their par- 
ents. i) 


Mr. Gibble is a free-lance writer, and co-pastor 
—— with his wife, Ann — of the Arlington 
Church of the Brethren, Arlington, Virginia. 
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Pornography 
and fantasy: 


A New Testament 
perspective 


by David W. Watts 


ah he current debate on pornography has 
coalesced around two poles: (1) that of 
the civil libertarians, concerned with the 
implications of censorship and therefore 
Opposing more stringent legal controls, and 
(2) that of the protection groups, who view 
pornography as a psychological assault upon 
women and children and, they allege, often 
the precursor to a physical assault as well. 
(continued) 
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Pornography and fantasy 


continued from previous page 


That it may be a psychological assault is not denied by the 
civil libertarians. (I know of no one who contests this but 
the marketers and their advocates.) This can be alleviated 
without outright censorship, however, in the same ways as 
admission to adult movies or the sale of cigarettes are 
controlled — by keeping them behind the counter, or 
restricting them to ‘‘adult only’’ establishments. 

Whether one should go the further step of banning the 
material entirely — its production, importation and sale to 
the public — seems to hinge on the question of whether 
such pornography is actually a contributor to real physical 
violence. On this point, debate remains sharply divided. 
Protectionists consider it self-evident that it does, pointing 
to the increase of crimes of sex and violence that has 
occurred at the same time as the proliferation in 
pornography. Civil libertarians reply that we cannot assume 
a cause-effect relationship between this two-fold increase; 
violence itself may be the cause, and pornography only a 
mirror of what is already there, or both may be effects of 
some other cause. They cite states such as Denmark, where 
pornography is virtually uncontrolled and sexual crime less 
frequent than in the English-speaking countries, to support 
their argument that no firm relationship has been proven 
between the two. Pornography there, it seems, is no more 
than an outlet for the indulgence of private fantasies. 

The issue, then, turns upon whether fantasy is necessarily 
an incentive to action, an alternative to action, or something 
other than these. Psychologists have demonstrated that the 
same fantasies that come to light in the examination of those 
convicted of rape, murder, and certain other types of assault 
are, in fact, universal. In other words, the difference 
between one who engages in certain acts and one who does 
not is attributable not to the having of fantasies, but on the 
merging or confusion of fantasy with reality. In this 
perspective the inability to distinguish fantasy and reality is 
pathological, and the person who fits this description is 
mentally ill. To such a person, the availability of 
pornographic material may indeed be dangerous, for it may 
lead his fantasies into more explicitly perverse or violent 
directions than they might otherwise take. 

To the person who is not ill, this consideration may 
appear irrelevant. Indeed, the civil libertarians claim that to 
censor such materials for the mainstream of society lest they 
feed the deranged is comparable to banning certain 
substances, such as alcohol, from society as a whole 
because of their effect on the addict and alcoholic. 


i: the New Testament we find a perspective that does not 
fall into this bind. It is realistic about the ubiquity of 
fantasies, but does not see the mind helpless before them. It 
distinguishes between feelings of passing impulse and the 
feelings we choose to adopt in our mind-set. It asserts that a 
person is not corrupted by outside influences but by the 
choices he/she makes. Yet it warns that one is held 
responsible for the impact of his or her words, actions and 
attitudes upon another. 
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Pornography does not appear to have been an issue in the 
Jewish society of Jesus’ time. That society proscribed the 
depiction of the nude human form even in situations that we 
would consider artistic, scientific, or similarly inoffensive. 
Yet the question of mental fantasy is dealt with on more 
than one occasion, most evidently perhaps in Jesus’ 
statement. 

You have heard that it was said, ‘‘You shall not commit 

adultery.’’ But I say to you that every one who looks at a 

woman lustfully has already committed adultery with her 

in his heart. . . (Matthew 5:27) 

Is Jesus here equating fantasy with the act of adultery? Is 
he adding imagined illicit relations to some standing list of 
specific sins, as the Roman Catholic Church was later to 
do? Or is he describing an aspect of the human condition, 
lust, which is as universal as any other aspect of our fallen 
state, say covetousness, to prevent those of us who are not 
actually ‘“‘taken in adultery’’ from setting ourselves up as 
superior to those who are (as in the prayer of the Pharisee)? 

This second interpretation seems to be borne out in the 
account (John 8:1-11) of the woman dragged before Jesus. 
Jesus’ rejoinder to her accusers 

Let the one of you who is without sin be the first to cast a 

stone at her... (John 8:7) 
refers not only to ‘‘innocence of overt sins of the flesh, but 
freedom from sinful desire cherished and indulged in’’ 
(Barclay). In other words, Jesus was saying, *‘Go ahead 
and stone her — if there’s a man among you who’s never 
wanted to do the same thing!’’ In this light, some readers 
may take Jesus’ ‘‘Neither do I condemn you’’ and his 
failure to pick up a stone as a tacit admission that he 
experienced the same lusts as the rest of us, and therefore an 
assurance that lust is a normal, healthy part of our nature! 


B efore we become overly preoccupied with the 
question of sexual fantasy, however, (and there are 
other kinds of lust, as I John 2:15ff. makes clear) let us 
return to the context of Jesus’ statement ‘‘whoever looks at 
a woman....’’ Earlier in the same discourse, and 
preceding the reference to sexual thoughts, he raises the 
matter of violent ones: 

You have heard that it was said . . . ‘‘You shall not kill; 

and whoever kills shall be liable to judgement.’’ But I 

say to you that every one who is angry with his brother 

shall be liable to judgement... (Matt. 5:21, 22a) 

Now if we are to equate adultery with adulterous 
thoughts, then we must do the same with murder and 
murderous fantasies, making us all culpable killers! 
Moreover, though one may dispute (on dubious grounds, I 
believe) that Jesus ever felt lustful, one cannot deny that he 
was angry, often and intensely. It will do us no good to hide 
behind the ‘‘without cause’’ in the King James Version; that 
does not appear in the earliest, most reliable manuscripts. 
(He also had good cause to feel sexually aroused — e.g., in 
the episode of the woman’s washing his feet with her hair.) 
Jesus’ anger, furthermore, was directed not only against his 
enemies but frequently against his friends, which may be a 
reason that the one emotion which Mark records he most 
often evoked among his followers was *‘fear.”’ 

With the one exception of the cleansing of the temple, 


Jesus’ anger does not appear to have issued in violent deeds; 
on more than one occasion he restrained his disciples from 
violent actions. With one exception (again, the cleansing of 
the temple, which was clearly premeditated and planned), 
Jesus’ anger appears to have been quick and short. He 
burned and erupted — externalized his feelings against what 
provoked him, then turned to other things. While his anger 
against the Jewish leaders was a growing and recurring 
thing which issued on a number of occasions, it did not 


Whether one should go the further 
step of banning the material 

entirely — its production, 
importation and sale to the public — 
seems to hinge on the question 

of whether such pornography 1s 
actually a contributor to 

real physical violence. 


appear to fester or to prevent his receiving, and occasionally 
befriending, individual leaders who sought him out. Jesus 
did not dwell or brood on his anger, or allow it to preclude 
his response to flesh and blood persons in_ specific 
situations. 

Similarly, we have no evidence of Jesus having acted on 
— actualizing — sexual fantasies. Nor do we find evidence 
of a compulsion to eliminate such fantasies at the source, as 
we find in the writings of many Christian mystics. His 
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Pornography and fantasy 


continued from previous page 


often-cited ‘‘If your right eye/hand offend you (eliminate 
it)’’ is noteworthy for its omission of mention of the sexual 
organs. This omission is not due to prudery, as his other 
forthright statements make quite clear. (‘‘Let your loins be 
girded and your lamps burning”’ can be literally rendered as 
‘‘Don’t get caught in the dark with your pants down’’!) 
Sexual and/or violent fantasies may originate within us as 
often as they are occasioned by external events. This is 
reflected in Jesus’ later reference 
Nothing that goes into the mouth defiles a man, but what 
comes out of the mouth . . . for whatever goes in to the 
mouth goes to the stomach, and so passes out. . . But 
those things which come out of the mouth come from the 
heart; and they defile a man. . . evil thoughts, murder, 
adulteries ... (Matt. 15:11, 16-19) 
The heart here is seen as the seat not of impulses, but of 
willed feelings which drive us. It is the heart, in this view, 
in which we choose to dwell upon, mull over, and nurture 
feelings and thoughts that could otherwise be passing. We 
admit this in cases of the so-called “‘positive emotions’’; we 
can choose or choose not to fall in love with someone, set 
our heart on some desired possession, or ‘‘get hooked’’ on a 
particular life-style. Yet we try to pretend that we are 
helpless before the emotions of lust, envy, resentment, etc. 


() utside sources such as pornography, fiction or 
artwork may occasion fantasies in the same way as 


stimuli and sensations arising from within our bodies. 
However, for the normal human being these are only 
‘‘occasions’’ and not ‘‘causes.’’ (This is reflected in Jesus’ 
saying ‘‘Temptations [testings]must arise, but woe to him 
by whom they come.’’ This is variously recorded as 
referring to the immature [‘‘these little ones’’], Judas, and 
humankind in general.) They are capable of passing ‘‘out 
through the gut’’ as Jesus described, or ‘‘like water off a 
duck’s back’’ in modern parlance. The production, 
acquisition and pondering of pornographic material, 
however, is a willed choice and usually not a passing 
impulse — a distinction on which we are often purposely 
unclear. 

Our language may compound this lack of clarity. Just as 
the Greek ‘‘Four Loves’’ show up the paucity of our one 
word which can be variously used in situations as wide- 
ranging as to ‘‘fall in love,’’ ‘‘make love,’’ ‘‘love 
chocolate’ and ‘‘love one’s fellow man,’’ so our use of 
‘fantasy’? can add to our confusion. Often we use 
‘‘fantasies’’ almost interchangeably with ‘‘fancies’’ to 
mean daydream, desirable states, actions or objects that 
pass through our minds. Yet when they become obsessions 
or reality-substitutes they are still ‘‘fantasies,’’ even though 
the focus and meaning have changed significantly. Then we 
have the universal, subliminal fantasies uncovered by 
psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysts make a technical distinction that we 
might find helpful in popular usage. The instinctual, largely 


’ 
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unconscious desires that underlie our functioning and 
emerge in dreams, ‘Freudian slips, play and ‘spontaneous’ 
impulses — these are described as ‘phantasies’.’’ They 
motivate the initial groping of the baby for the breast, the 
later infant’s exploration of his/her body, and ultimately the 
adolescent’s and adult’s quest for a paired bond with 
another person (though at later ages they become 
progressively infused with environmental influences and 
personal choices). Most of us are at least superficially aware 
of the sexual phantasies described by Freud. Less well- 
known but equally pervasive are the aggressive, sadistic and 
violent phantasies of infancy described and interpreted by 
Melanie Klein and her followers. 


D istinct from these in spelling are the conscious 
‘‘fantasies’’ that permeate fiction, art, romantic and 
seductive scheming — and pornography. These may spring 
from unconscious phantasies, but the moment they “‘are 
out,’’ described, concretized, they become in some measure 
conscious. It is the goal of psychoanalysis to make them 
more conscious, so that the individual becomes a choosing 
self, I, or “‘ego,’’ rather than a bundle of confusing and 
conflicting impulses, an It or ‘‘id.’’ And when they are 
conscious, they can be in some measure controlled and 
directed; we are no longer driven helpless before them. 

Freud’s dictum ‘‘Where id was, ego shall be’’ is thus a 
latter-day restatement of Socrates’ “‘Know thyself.’’ It is a 
part of, but by no means the whole sense of Jesus’ 
injunction to ‘‘Watch and pray.’ For in the Christian 
perspective the struggle for Consciousness (or 
Enlightenment in Eastern traditions) is described as re-birth 
according to the Mind of Christ. To dwell on that Mind, to 
strive to adopt that mind-set, is the act and attitude 
described as prayer. 

For all persons, whether professedly religious or not, are 
praying all the time, whether they realize it or not, by those 
things on which they set their minds. To pray ‘‘in Jesus 
name’’ is to consciously and deliberately bring one’s 
thoughts and feelings into the scrutiny of that other mind- 
set. 

This alternative mind-set is experienced in community — 
the Body of Christ, into which the believer is reborn. 
Membership in that community does not exempt one from 
the ongoing struggle between instincts and cultural 
legalisms, as Paul readily admits (Romans 7:19, 23-24). 
Yet it affords us a frame of reference in which we share the 
external I AM, and in that consciousness can resist and 
ultimately be impervious to the pornography and 
propaganda of our age. oO 


Mr. Watts is a freelance author from Alberta and 
a specialist in Early Childhood Education. 
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SPECIAL EDITION 


Partners on God’s Earth 
is a theme which appeared in many Presbyterian World 
Service and Development materials in 1987 and 1988. What is 
a ‘partner’? What are the partnerships in which PWS&D is 
involved? Is it possible to be in partnership with people we do 
not know? 
Much of the PWS&D education 
program is designed to introduce Canadian Presbyterians to 
the people and agencies in developing countries with whom we 
share our resources. As we get to know the people with whom 
we work, we can recognize that we are all equal partners in 
the global struggle for justice and peace. 
We relate to many different 
kinds of organizations. Some of our links are through churches 
in the reformed tradition; some are through other 
denominations. Many come from ecumenical organizations, 
such as regional Christian councils or affiliates of the World 
Council of Churches; others are agencies which have no 
specific church connection, but which share compatible goals 
and philosophy. 
In this Special Edition of 
PWS Developments, you will meet some of our partners who 
are deeply involved with development work and the struggle for 
justice around the world. 


SPRING 1988 


Some African Partners 


Reverend George Cooper is a missionary of the Church 
of Scotland who has been working with the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa (PCEA) for more 
than forty years. PWS&D has supported a number of 
projects with which Reverend Cooper has been involv- 
ed. Recently, PWS&D received the following letter, with 
the request that we circulate it to all interested people. 


Dear Friends in Canada, 

When I was pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania, I often had visitors in the con- 
gregation who were Canadians working on develop- 
ment programs in the surrounding area. If you were one 
of them and you are reading this letter now, you will 
remember that I was also involved in helping peasant 
farmers at Pongwe Ujamaa Village. I was able to do this 
because of the great help I received from your World 
Service and Development Committee. That was a long 
time ago — the 70’s to be precise. Since then PWS&D 
has joined with PCEA for similar work undertaken in 
other parts of East Africa. 

After Pongwe, the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa moved me around to places like Mpeketoni in the 
coastal belt of Kenya and to Tharaka in the Meru 
district of Kenya. During all of these years, you, through 
PWS&D, have given much needed financial support to 
channel into rural development projects in these places. 
This has enabled the church to do a variety of things 
with the people of these areas. 

At Mpeketoni for example, between 1981 and 1984 
your help supported much needed assistance for pea- 
sant farmers in the area by providing a low-cost plow- 
ing service which is now self-supporting. Some of the 
poorer farmers and widowed women in the area were 
helped to clear plots on their land, and with plowing and 
planting for the first year. This was very helpful in their 
fight against hunger which is always present. In addi- 
tion to this we were able to start a project in water con- 
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servation by building underground water tanks and us- 
ing the roofs of buildings as catchment areas. This is a 
way of beating the very long haul for water which they 
had to bring from Lake Kenyatta. 

In 1985 and 1986 I was stationed in a remote part of 
Kenya among Tharaka people who live in the foothills of 
Mount Kenya in the Meru District. This is a dry, semi- 
arid area where it is a hard struggle to survive if you 
have no one to give back-up. Some of the necessary 
“back-up” came from your PWS&D Committee. Water 
conservation with underground tanks was initiated. 
The land was terraced to prevent run-off of rain water 
so that soil erosion was reduced. Through a demonstra- 
tion farm, it was shown how much better it is to plow 
animal fertilizer into the land and so improve the 
harvest, rather than letting it rotin cow pens as was for- 
merly the case. A much needed maize mill was provided 
which cut out a long walk to the nearest other mill. 

Though I am now officially retired from the Church of 
Scotland, I and my wife have returned to Lake Kenyatta 
to continue the rural development work there with the 
PCEA. Again, PWS&D has joined in this work. What a 
thrill it is to know that there are people like yourselves 
who support what we are doing, not only with financial 
contributions, but with your prayers and thoughts for 
our success. 


With Christian Greetings, 
George Cooper. 


PWSA&D is involved with the Lake Kenyatta Agricul- 
tural Extension Project. Funds have been provided for 
a tractor to clear the land, fencing materials to protect 
against animals, and a truck for transporting produce. 
Through the Lake Kenyatta program, and other pro- 
grams of the PCEA, Canadian Presbyterians are 
participating in partnership with Presbyterians 
throughout Eastern Africa. 


PWS&D has ongoing relationships in other areas of 
Africa as well. Through the Canadian Council of Chur- 
ches, and the World Council of Churches (WCC), 
PWS&D has been involved in a partnership with coun- 
tries of the Sahel region of Africa (Burkina Faso, Gam- 
bia, Mali, Chad, Senegal, Niger, Mauritania, and Cape 
Verde Islands). The partnership began with an 
emergency program in 1973 to respond to the drought. 
Development efforts are ongoing in the area. 


The WCC recently reported that: ‘‘The program has 
had an unquestionable impact. The evaluators recog- 
nize the impact of the program on Sahelian countries 
and recommend the continuation of the ecumenical in- 
tervention in this African region.... The Sahelian 
partners [have also] expressed their conviction of the 
merits of the program. It has helped many Sahelian 
churches, who have been working in isolation in the 
past, come together in an ecumenical spirit. The pro- 
gram helped many groups learn how to organize at 
local and national levels.”’ 


Refugees from Ethiopia 
arrive in Soudan 
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The All-Africa Conference of Churches (AACC) is 
another long-time PWS&D partner. Through the WCC, 
Presbyterian World Service and Development has sup- 
ported the AACC refugee program for many years. In- 
dividual churches and regions cannot predict when 
refugees will come to them for assistance. When help is 
needed, the demands are too great to be borne within 
one region, so a continental program has been de- 
veloped. The program is very broad, covering most 
areas of need, including awareness building, leader- 
ship development, educational placements and 
scholarships, facilitating movement of refugees (for 
family reunion, repatriation, medical care etc), and 
employment and self-help programs. 


The world wide refugee situation is of crisis magni- 
tude. Refugees and other uprooted people are every- 
where: an estimated five million are in Africa. The 
churches in Canada, and in Africa, are working to- 
gether to address the needs of refugees here and there. 


A challenge from Central America 


The following comments are excerpts of a letter from 
Reverend Joe Reed, our Area Missionary to Central 
America and the Caribbean. 


At some very basic level, it is crazy to be trying to do 
development in a country like El Salvador, where death 
squads terrorize and the government and military for- 
bid work in certain zones. And yet, the alternative is to 
walk away from all the Salvadoran Christians who are 
struggling against all odds to make things work here. 

The Central American situation is different from any 
other region of the world. Within the region there are 
stark contrasts for those doing development. The situa- 
tion in El Salvador seems almost hopeless: the situation 
in Nicaragua is difficult, but there is at least hope. 
There is no need to tell Central Americans about 
commitment to faith: hundreds of people are literally 
risking their lives everyday to pursue the call of the 
gospel. What is needed in Central America is an en- 
vironment that will allow development — the people 
pursuing development cannot do much when they must 
hide from the military and state police. 

The primary need is to educate and mobilize the Can- 
adian constituency: development in El Salvador re- 
quires consciousness raising in Canada. Central Ameri- 
cans have again and again expressed their conviction 
that education of Canadians is a real priority for them 
too. Many of them, and some of us as well, are becoming 
impatient with this process. It is good to share the impa- 
tience of these people, to join with them as they ask 
when the collective consciousness will be raised. When 
will the people of our church change their attitudes? 

Part of the problem is that we have a tremendously 
difficult task. Part is the satanic power of mind-sets and 
ingrained attitudes. Part may be that the Central 
Americans have not been as clear as they ought to have 
been. Part may be that those of us who are supposed to 
bring the message back haven’t been effective. But part 
of the problem is sin and stubbornness. Of course Cen- 
tral Americans are subject to as much sin as anyone 
else. But the sin that is the problem in Central America 
is not theirs: it belongs to the people of North America. 

There is a story which shows the humourous side of 
sin, but it is quite serious as well. It is a question of 
where the buck (or peso, or cordoba) stops. It is also a 
story about why education and interpretation is so im- 
portant. 
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When you talk with people in communities in 
Nicaragua, you will often hear things like, ‘““The prob- 
lem is that we try to explain our needs to the regional of- 
fice in Matagalpa, but they don’t understand and we get 
cut back.” In Matagalpa they will say, ‘“We send things 
on to Managua and they never respect our priorities 
and they send all the money to the Atlantic Coast.’’ In 
Managua they will say, ““The problem is that we have to 
priorize the whole country’s needs and besides it is the 
donor agencies who ultimately decide what projects 
they will fund, and we can’t make decisions for them”’. 

In church basements in Canada, the people will 
remark, ‘‘We send the money off to Toronto and we 
don’t feel as if we know what projects we support or 
what impact it makes.’ In Toronto, the cry is that con- 
gregations want to designate funds and feel so much 
ownership that when the needs change (for example 
when another agency decides to fund a project, and we 
are freed from a commitment) we don’t have the flexi- 
bility we need. 

All of these people are people of tremendous good will 
who are working hard to further development. I have 
two personal opinions. 

One is that as far as possible, decisions about where 
to spend money ought to be made by Central Americans. 
That is why I really like the idea of funding agencies 
such as DIAKONIA in El Salvador with block grants. 
That way, Salvadorans decide whether it is more impor- 
tant to fund a farming co-operative of the Episcopal 
Church or a housing project run by the Baptists. 

The second is that development really is a partner- 
ship. The primary barrier to development is attitudes in 
the North and that barrier is the most difficult to attack. 
It is primarily our responsibility to change these atti- 
tudes — to address this greatest North American sin. 
Of course, we can ask for support and encouragement 
from Christians of the developing world. But we need to 
be humble in the process as well. We are so concerned 
about money and financial responsibility (I include my- 
self — after all I’m a Scottish Presbyterian). But all we 
bring is the money. The Central Americans bring a 
whole lot more. | 


Joe Reed 


Fred Sharp 


Fred Sharp 


Dr. Myung-Gi Kim, Board of World Mission, missionar 
doctor to Nicaragua, visits a child of a CEPAD worker. 
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Through the contacts Reverend Reed has made in Cen- 
tral America, PWS&D is beginning to establish 
partnerships with agencies and churches in that area. 
The Baptist Church in El Salvador is one of the part- 
ners who have introduced many Canadian Presby- 
terians to Central America. Their Centre for Com- 
munity Living for war orphans is a project which 
PWS&D helped to establish. PWS&D also responded to 
the Centre after the earthquake which struck El Sal- 
vador in October 1986 by helping to restore the water 
supply which had been destroyed. 


Various small scale projects in Nicaragua are 
building stones for future relationships. PWS&D joined 
with the Ecumenical Council of Christian Churches in 
Bluefields to provide a well for a village laundry. 
Previously, the women of the community were using a 
river bed to wash their clothes. This was both 
unhealthy because of the stagnant water, and 
dangerous because of the war. 

In rural Nicaragua, PWS&D provided funds to the 
Evangelical Committee for Development to build a pre- 
school. Day care is a development need because it frees 
women to join the work force so they can earn money to 
support themselves and their families. 

In Chiltepe, PWS&D provided funds for the purchase 
of spare parts for farm machinery which had become 
inoperable. Because of the US Blockade of Nicaragua, 
these parts had been very difficult to obtain. Through 
these projects, and through many visits by Canadian 
Presbyterians to Central America, our partnership 
with the people and churches in Central America is be- 
ing strengthened. 


Partners in Canada 


Thousands of anonymous people participate in the 
Canadian side of the PWS&D partnerships. People who 
write letters of support to those who are imprisoned 
because they spoke out against poverty or oppression; 
people who have visited developing countries and have 
come back to share their understanding with others 
here; people who research issues, and communicate 
their Christian understanding to our politicians; people 
who contribute funds to the ongoing relief and develop- 
ment needs: all are working for development here in 
Canada. 

Here are some specific examples: 


Vacation Bible School 


Mrs. Cathie Nielsen wrote to PWS&D in June 1987 to 
get information about PWS&D to use in the Vacation Bi- 
ble School of St. Paul’s Church, Mission B.C. Using 
descriptions of the relief programs of our partners (Zim- 
babwe Christian Council and Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian) which are addressing the problems of 
refugees from Mozambique, Mrs. Nielson put together a 
bulletin board for the class. The children learned about 
the effects of war and hunger. They also learned how 
far their money can go to make life better for children 
who are victims of famine and war. The children did 
more than send money to PWS&D: they learned about 
life in Mozambique, and about the struggles children 
there face every day. Understanding is a first step in 
recognizing partnership. 


life in Mozambique. 


St. Paul's Church; Mission, British Columbia. Learning about 
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Getting to know Namibia 


Members of Eastminster Presbyterian Church in Ed- 
monton understand what partnership is. In 1986, John 
McLennan, a member of the congregation, attended a 
workshop sponsored by the Inter-Church Coalition on 
Africa (ICCAF) which introduced him to the situation in 
Namibia. The congregation was given a chance to share 
John’s experience through a workshop which they held 
in February, 1987. The information John had gathered 
was supplemented by audio-visual material which pro- 
vided a personal account of life in Namibia. Discussion 
groups helped people learn more about the biblical per- 
spective of justice, the Kairos document (a theological 
comment on the political crisis in South Africa, signed 
by church leaders there), and about personal actions 
such as boycotts and how to support defence in 
Namibia. 

Continuing the partnership, two members of the 
Eastminster congregation attended a second ICCAF 
workshop with Johannes Sindona. Johannes is a pastor 
of Nkarpamwe Lutheran Church, in the northern war 
zone of Namibia. He was one of four delegates from the 
Namibian Council of Churches to visit Canada, invited 
by ICCAF to share information and experiences with 
Canadian church people. Pastor Sindona participated 
in the worship service at Eastminster the day after the 
workshop. As John says, ‘““Many more questions than 
answers have been raised, but we hope that this is a be- 
ginning for us in considering the challenging question of 
our role in today’s oppressed world.”’ 


Sate Sega eA en gana AEN 
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Child’s artwork depicts life in a war zone. 


Seeing and hearing 
about disrupted lives 


A group of Canadians who visited refugee camps in 
Honduras where families from Guatemala and El 
Salvador were living, decided that Canadians needed 
information so they could understand the reality of life 
for Central Americans. With straightforward clarity, 
the children in the camps were able to use art to tell the 
story of their life in a war zone. Inter-Pares (a Canadian 
development organization) put the artwork together ina 
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display, and sent it across Canada. PWS&D contributed 
to the expenses of the tour, and has been actively en- 
couraging Presbyterians to visit the display. 


Through support for the Centre for Community Living 
in El Salvador, many Canadian Presbyterians were 
aware of the PWS&D partnership with the victims of 
war in Central America. By helping us to better under- 
stand the situation, the ‘‘Disrupted Lives” display can 
strengthen that partnership. If you missed the display in 
your community, a set of slides and a narrator’s guide is 
available by contacting PWS&D. 


New relationships in old places 


Roofs for the Roofless is an agency which operates a 
number of programs in the area surrounding Madras, 
near the south-east coast of India. The partnership be- 
tween Roofs and PWS&D is a recent, but growing one. 

The preamble of the Roofs annual report states: “‘the 
main object of development is an essential concern for 
the well-being of the people with whom and through 
whom it works. Roofs has involved itself in many pro- 
grams, whether it be battling for social justice, building 
houses, providing veterinary care, helping farmers 
replant damaged crops, strengthening health pro- 
grams, or introducing functional literacy.”’ 

PWS8&D in its mission statement says: ‘“‘Development 
is a process through which individuals, groups, and 
societies move toward the fullness of life as God intend- 
ed.’ Our partnership begins with our sharing of similar 
goals and perspectives. 

In the spring of 1987, Mrs. Savrithi Devanesan, 
Director of ‘Roofs’, visited PWS&D. Mrs. Devanesan ex- 
plained more about the work they are doing in India. 
PWS&D staff were able to explain how we see our role 
in the partnership. By sharing information, working 
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procedures are better understood, and co-operation 
has become more efficient. 

PWS&D has contributed funds to a Wibaving Co-oper- 
ative which Roofs supports. Discussions about this pro- 
ject provide one example of the value‘of this kind of 
sharing of information. Mrs. Devanesan outlined some 
of the problems being faced. A major portion of the 
funds granted were to repair 50 worksheds. Negotia- 
tions with the Indian government have been undertaken 
which may result in a new brick building being built. Un- 
til a decision has been reached, the repairs are ‘on 
hold’. The bureaucracy of the government may take 
many months to untangle. As we learn more about the 
struggles faced by our partners, we can better under- 
stand the reality of life in developing countries. 

PWS&D is active in other areas of Asia as well. 
Through the Community Health Program of the United 
Christian Hospital in Pakistan, activities of the United 
Mission to Nepal, relief work in Bangladesh, and 
various other agencies in the area, Canadian Presby- 
terians are working in partnership with Asians as they 
work for justice in their lives. 


Presbyterian World Service & Development Committee 


Presbyterian World Service and Development is the 
relief and development agency of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The committee is appointed by, 
and reports to, the General Assembly. 

The many people who serve on the Committee, who 
represent us on Inter Church coalitions, who make 
use of our educational program, who contribute funds 
to the work (PWS&D receives no funds from the 
General Assembly Budget), who offer prayerful and 
active support for our activities in Canada and 
overseas — all make up the Canadian side of the 
partnership that reaches around the world. The 
Canadian government, and the governments of 


Alberta and Saskatchewan, also contribute to our 
partnership through grants for development and 
development education. 

Partnership is more than money. We must continue 
to financially support the ongoing development work, 
but we must also work to become acquainted with the 
people and organizations in developing countries. We 
are still a long way from recognizing the partnerships 
involved. We have been commanded to love our 
neighbours as ourselves. As we begin to understand 
them, we will recognize them as our equal partners on 
God's earth. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee : 
Mills, Ontario, Msc a 


50 Wyaford Drive 


Committee membors: Rev. Robert Wilson, Cheirperson, Saskatoon Rev. Hoya F 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


One baptism, one membership 


Is it proper for a member of 
The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da to be baptized as an adult even 
though he was already baptized as 


an infant? 
The position of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada and, as far as | 
know, all Reformed Churches 
throughout the world, is that baptism 
is to be administered only once to 
anyone. The reason is the decisive, 
once-for-all nature of the thing signi- 
fied in baptism. This sacrament 
speaks to us of *‘the washing away of 
sin, the start of new life in Christ, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit.”’ It is 
a means of grace through which we 
are ingrafted into Christ and which 
celebrates not what we have done to 
earn God’s favour but what **‘God 


has done for us in Christ.”’ (Living 
Faith, 7.6 ff.) It assures us that we 
belong to God and to our faithful Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. (Living Faith, 
7.6.5) It is the sign of the covenant of 
grace which is rooted in the faithful- 
ness of God. Our profession of faith 
in Jesus Christ, before the congrega- 
tion and the world, confirms the fact 
that when we were grafted into Christ 
at our baptism this graft took hold 
and became part of the vine (John 
15). 

Sometimes Christian people fall 
away from Christ only to return to 
him in later years. It is then that they 
may desire some kind of sign and 
symbol of their renewed commit- 
ment. Associating with members of 
other denominations or groups that 
favour the baptism of adults by total 
immersion, such folk may then be 
easily persuaded that their baptism as 
infants was invalid and of no signifi- 
cance. Although not wishing to de- 
part from their Presbyterian faith 
community, they may still take in- 
struction elsewhere and eventually be 
baptized anew by those who hold to 
the absolute necessity of the baptism 
of adults by total immersion. 

It seems to me that many people do 


not understand the implications of 
such an act. To be rebaptized is, in 
fact, to cast aspersions on the grace 
of God promised and poured out 
upon them when they were baptized 
as infants. It also tells the world, and 
whatever other community of faith 
which they seek out to administer this 
act to them, that their previous bap- 
tism was not “‘full”” or “‘real.’” More 
seriously, in such an act they place 
themselves under the _ spiritual 
guidance (discipline) of another 


To be rebaptized 
{Sets CO.Cast 


aspersions on 
the grace of God | 
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Christian group and thus _ break 
fellowship with the one of which they 
are presently a member. 

In his commentary on the West- 
minster Confession, George S. Hen- 
dry writes about those who become 
unfaithful to the covenant and fail to 
fulfil their commitment to Christ. He 
notes that ‘‘should such a person be- 
come penitent and seek to be re- 
stored, it is by the self-same grace 
first sealed upon him in his baptism, 
which, therefore need not be repeat- 
ed. Even the Roman Church accepts 
baptism by those whom it regards as 
heretics, if it has been correctly per- 
formed in the name of the triune 
God.” The Westminster Confession 


for Today, John Knox Press, 1960, 


p. 228. 


Your comments about ‘‘asso- 
ciate membership’’ in the June is- 
sue of The Record are interesting 
but do not address the situation in 
which we find ourselves. We have 
two homes, one in Canada and one 
in Florida, and live approximately 
half-time in each. We have been in 


regular attendance at a Presbyteri- 
an Church in Florida and have 
considered it our church home, 
away from homie, for the past elev- 
en years. They have a category 
they call ‘‘associate membership”’ 
and is intended to provide contin- 
uous participation in an active con- 
gregation. It seems to us a valid 
category of membership, applica- 
ble to people such as ourselves. 

You are most fortunate to have this 
opportunity to share your Christian 
witness and work with two congrega- 
tions! On occasion we have had folk 
from Ontario in our congregation for 
long periods of time and they have 
become active participants in the life 
of our church. Although not official- 
ly members of our congregation they 
have felt free to act as such and have 
been welcomed in a similar spirit. 
They have taken out offering enve- 
lopes to support our congregational 
work. To all intents and purposes 
they were members of their church 
‘‘back home,’’ as well as “‘mem- 
bers’’ of our congregation! Legally, 
however, it all stops with the “‘spirit 
of membership’’ or “‘membership in 
the spirit.”’ They cannot be put on 
our Rolls and thus cannot vote in the 
election of elders or in the calling of a 
minister. They are adherents to our 
congregation, always a ‘sticky’ cat- 
egory! No matter how grateful we are 
for them or delighted in them and 
their devotion, their official mem- 
bership, as legally defined, remains 
in their ‘‘home church.’’ We cannot 
even grant them “‘‘associate mem- 
bership’’ since such a category does 
not now exist in our church. It might 
be used unofficially but it has no legal 
status. Perhaps it should, but that is a 
matter for Assembly to decide. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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The primacy 
of worship 


by J.A. Davidson 


esus frequently withdrew from 

the confusions and pressures of 
everyday life, withdrew into the 
solitudes for prayer, for private 
communion with God. But he also 
worshipped within a congregation 
on the Sabbath: as it is reported in 
Luke’s gospel, “So he came to 
Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, and went to 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, as 
he regularly did.”’ 
(4:16 New English Bible) 
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If any person could ever have claimed that he did not 
need regular public worship in order to live the life of faith, 
surely that person was Jesus. But, as he regularly did, week 
after week he joined other worshippers in synagogue, and 
by his own practice declared, and demonstrated, that the life 
of faith is sustained and nurtured when individual prayer is 
sustained and nourished by regular worship within a 
worshipping community. 

Jesus did not limit his attendance at synagogue to 
occasions on which he thought there might be something of 
special interest to him. Probably the leaders at some of the 
services he attended were careless and clumsy in their 
conduct of worship. No doubt some of the expositions of 
scripture he listened to, the sermons, were badly prepared 
and ineptly delivered. The singing of psalms and other 
sacred songs was probably not always a musical delight, 
and some of the new, unfamiliar songs and tunes may have 
been rather difficult. Undoubtedly some of the other 
worshippers were quite unpleasant — perhaps hypocrites 
more concerned for reputation than for repentance, neurotic 
and self-righteous snobs, schemers and whiners. But Jesus 
‘‘went to synagogue in the Sabbath day, as he regularly 
did... 

Biblical faith is founded in individual commitment, but it 
is always lived in community — and that entails regular 
assembly for worship. Those who like to think that one can 
live the life of faith without regular worship within an 
assembly of the faithful will find little support in the Bible. 
Look at the Bible’s great individualists —- Amos and 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel and Peter and Paul and others like 
them. These men were critical, sometimes bitterly so, of 
some of the worship practices of their times, but they never 
withdrew from that worship on the assumption that they 
would do better going it alone. 

Jesus, the supreme individualist of the Bible, was a hard 
critic of some aspects of the corporate worship of his day, 
but he never considered withdrawing from it. The author of 
the Letter to the Hebrews, an important document from the 
earliest years of the church, urged his readers to engage in 
compassionate service of the world’s needs, and he said this 


with respect to that continuing mission: ‘“‘We ought to see 
how each of us may best arouse others to love and active 
goodness, not staying away from our meetings, as some 
do.’’ (10:24, 25). (Even in the New Testament church they 
had a drop-out problem.) There is nothing in the Bible, 
nothing in the history of the church, nothing in the simple 
realities of our faith, which suggests that regular worship in 
a community of worship can ever be merely an option for 
the committed Christian. 


B ut the New Testament is surprisingly silent about 
modes and methods of worship. One of the few 
specific instructions about worship is from the end of the 
14th chapter of Paul’s first Corinthian letter, “‘Let all be 
done decently and in order.’’ Worship in the New 
Testament church was based on synagogue practice, with 
the addition of the little ritual which developed into the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. And since then Christian 
corporate worship has used many modes and methods — 
and today there is a bewildering variety of worship-styles 
throughout the church. 

I have the uneasy feeling that during the past couple of 
decades many people, and people of all ages, have been 
finding public worship a bore and a drag. I can suggest no 
simple solution for this problem, but I think that some of the 
recent changes in worship in many denominations are part 
of the solution — changes which are built on traditional 
patterns and practices, but which make adjustments to them 
in order that they can better speak to, and speak for, people 
today. 

And this often entails changes in the language of 
worship. I must confess an affection for the old-slipper, 
conventional language of worship, but around 1970 I came 
to think that it is not adequate as an instrument of worship in 
these times, despite the affection that many of us have for it. 
I felt very uneasy when I began using contemporary English 
in worship, but soon it seemed to me to be eminently 
desirable, and now the older language makes me feel 
uneasy. 

Looking back on it I can see that worship language in the 
Elizabethan mode, splendid as it can be, had to some extent 
become sham-Elizabethan mixed with a curious Victorian 
folksiness, particularly when those leading in worship 
improvised as they went along. The esthetic arguments for 
the preservation of the old mode ought not to cause anyone 
to think that 20th-century people should address God in 
16th-century English. 

Back now to the main road. The New Testament, and 
Christian tradition through the centuries, declare corporate 
worship a basic function of the church and a necessity of its 
being. The church, of course, does have other functions — 
but any or all of them can be dispensed with, and church, if 
it maintains regular worship, still exists — weakened and 
impoverished undoubtedly, but still the church. 

Abandon regular worship and a school of religion may 
remain, or a moral-uplift society, or a welfare and social 
reform agency, or a fellowship for pious recreation — but 


the church will be no more. Worship is essential to the 
church, the kind of worship that is in recognition, in awe 
and praise and gratitude, of what God has done for us and is 
doing for us and will do for us — and in striving to align our 
wills with his will and to open our hearts and minds to his 
guidance and grace. 


ff he final test of our worship is in the changes effected 
in our lives because we worship. And this is much 
more than a matter of the moods and feelings we experience 
while we are at a service. The reality of our worship is 
shown after we have left the service and again taken our 
places in the world. 

Lara, the heroine in Boris Pasternak’s novel, Doctor 
Zhivago, went to church regularly because, says the author, 
‘‘she needed the accompaniment of an inward music which 
she could not always compose for herself.’’ That points to a 
valid aim in worship, the attainment of inner comfort and 
assurance and self-acceptance. But worship must do more 
than that: it must send the comforted and assured person, 
the person who accepts himself or herself as accepted by 
God, out into the world to make a Christian witness and to 
exercise Christian compassion. 

In worship we offer to God our adoration and our 
obedience in order that through us his purposes of justice 
and mercy and love may be served in the world. In and 
through worship the church is given insight and direction 
and energy for its mission of witness and compassion. The 
church does not make its impact on the world primarily 
through the passing of strong resolutions in its councils and 
the issuing of thundering statements warmly commending 
this and hotly condemning that. It is not mainly through 
church officials and committees that the gospel is put to 
work in the affairs of society. The force of the gospel is 
brought to bear on the world primarily through ordinary 
Christians who witness to their faith in daily life, who make 
Christian decisions and give Christian leadership, who 
exercise mercy and compassion as they confront the needs 
and sufferings of people everywhere. And the power of this, 
the power that stimulates special insights and engenders 
courage and audacity, is nourished in and maintained by 
private prayer and in corporate worship within the 
community of faith. as William Russell Maltby, an English 
Methodist theologian of a couple of generations ago, put it, 
‘*A Christian is a person energized in secret for life in the 
open world.”’ Oo 


Dr. Davidson, a retired minister of the United 
Church of Canada, lives in Victoria, B.C. He 
has preached occasionally in that city’s St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 
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Age and gender 
composition of the 
Secondary Service Community 
(monthly attenders) 


More post-Bibby data on church attendance 


by Frank Jones 


An hose who say they attend meetings or services of a re- 
ligious organization at least once a month (but not at 
least once a week or once a year) may also be regarded as 
regular attenders whose needs are regularly served by the 
congregation and who regularly contribute money, and per- 
haps time, to it. Because they are not present each week, 
however, their identity, needs, potential, and actual contri- 
butions will not be as well known as those of the primary 
service community. Individuals in this group may have the 
Same interest in service and may indeed be contributing 
more to the wider community than the primary group, 
though their contribution to the Sunday service would, on 
average, be less. Like the weekly attenders, many monthly 
attenders will have an interest in discovering and devel- 
oping their own mission or ministry, and a key challenge for 
the local church is to develop the support networks needed 
for this journey of mission discovery and enrichment. 

We may call these monthly attenders the Secondary Serv- 
ice Community, “‘secondary’’ not because their ministry 
and needs are secondary, or because they should be looked 
after only after the primary service community is looked af- 
ter. Rather, ‘‘secondary’’ reflects the fact that these people 
are less well known on the whole than the weekly attenders. 
For this reason alone many congregations may choose to 
give this group special attention. A starting point will be to 
determine their numbers and characteristics. And this start- 
ing point is where the General Social Survey can help us 
out. 

One tends to think that the number of once-a-month at- 
tenders would outnumber the number of weekly attenders, 
though this is not the case. In Canada, in 1985, the monthly 
attenders 15 years of age and over numbered just under 
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three million, a significant number, though less than the 5.2 
million weekly attenders. Overall rates of monthly atten- 
dance are highest in the Eastern Orthodox faith where about 
39 per cent of those who say they belong to that faith also 
say they attend monthly. This monthly attendance rate is 
18-19 per cent among Roman Catholics and Lutherans, and 
close to the national average; 15 among Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists and United Church people. 

Within most denominations (see graph) there are large 
variations in rates of monthly attendance by age group and 
sex (the United Church and the group of smaller denomina- 
tions and faiths are exceptions). For example, rates of 
monthly participation among Presbyterian men under 65 
years of age is over 20 per cent compared to a rate of under 
five per cent for older Presbyterian men. Since the rate of 
weekly participation of younger Presbyterian men is also 
relatively high, one is tempted to ask whether this denomi- 
nation’s church growth movement has something in it that 
especially appeals to younger men. 

Another interesting example is the Anglican monthly par- 
ticipation rate, where the age-sex pattern is the opposite of 
the Presbyterian. Among Anglican adherents the lowest 
rates are those of younger men and older women and the 
highest rate, about 20 per cent, is by older men. From the 
perspective of these statistics these two denominations 
would do well to unite and thereby eliminate a large part of 
the age and gender imbalance that we now observe among 
monthly attenders! oO 


Dr. Jones works for Statistics Canada, has worked with The Committee on 
Church Growth, is a member of St. George’s Anglican Church, Ottawa, 
Ontario, and has a keen interest in church trends and statistics. 


Rates of Monthly Participation 
By Denomination, Age Group and Sex, 1985 
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To My Sister-in-Law On Her Conversion 


Every creature is good, all are sons and all 

are daughters. Sister, what goes around comes around; 
now come full circle. Expected to fall, 

spinning backwards past adulthood, hands bound, 
past adolescence to second infancy: 

expected twice to crawl, to cry 

at midnight, to scream, to whine, to endlessly 
babble, He will be patient as you try 


to speak His love. I have seen, tired and worn, 
my daughter’s animated smile, heard laughter 
as she discovered someone her own size. 

An infant still, I welcome His newborn 
daughter, smile (my sister twice hereafter) 
and salute you with His promise in my eyes. 


Ei rer 


a ae 
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To the Editor 


Tony Plomp 


| he General Assembly that year, 1977, met in Knox College, and I remem- 
ber sitting in one of the classrooms during the pre-Assembly ‘‘Briefing 


Sessions” 


at which all of us commissioners have the opportunity to acquaint our- 


selves with the issues coming before Assembly. 
One of the component parts of that briefing session was the Presbyterian Re- 


cord Committee. 


It informed us of its recommendation to nominate the Rev. 


James Ross Dickey as the new Editor of our national magazine. I recall a brus- 
que, challenging voice from the back of the room asking, *‘Who is James Ross 


Dickey and what does he know about 
the newspaper business?’’ Apart 
from the usual data about him being a 
fine minister of our church who had a 
flair for writing, the chairman could 
only add that Mr. Dickey’s father 
was a newspaperman! That answer 
did not satisfy the questioner who left 
the room grumbling that this was no 
way of doing the business of the 
church! 

Fortunately, the Assembly ap- 
proved the nomination and to the 
question, “‘What does James Ross 
Dickey know about the newspaper 
business?,’’ we have received our an- 
swer. He may not have come into the 
job with much experience as an edi- 


~ ject 
f sous BY 6 i 


tor but he learned fast. In the past 
number of years our national mag- 
azine has become a credit to our de- 
nomination. It has reflected the con- 
cerns of our church well, as it has re- 
flected the literate and witty person- 
ality of its Editor. We have admired 
his unique way of ‘‘turning a phrase”’ 
in his editorials, been amused by his 
sense of humour, and sometimes 
challenged and even stung by his 
sharp rebukes. And we have read this 
award-winning Record as never be- 
fore because it did not shy away from 
the controversial. In all of our read- 
ing we have sensed Jim Dickey’s 
deep love for the Church and its gos- 
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pel and his burning desire to see the 
Church live effectively in the 20th 
century. 

Now that Jim has resigned from 
this position to take up the work of 
pastor of a congregation we Say, 
‘*Thank you, Jim.’’ You have done 
us proud. We have not always agreed 
with you. We have not always liked 
what you had to say to us. But you 
have said it well and you have chal- 
lenged us to look afresh at our faith 
and at the mandate of the gospel in 
the modern world. 

All of this and much more will no 
doubt be said at the next Assembly 
when it pays its tribute to the Editor. 
I am just happy that I could say it 
first. 


arr 


| 
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Illustration: Noel Watson 


You don’t have to be perfect! 

by Stephen A. Hayes. Wood Lake Books 
Inc., Box 700, Winfield, B.C. VOH 2C0, 
1987. $9.95 (Also available from Re- 
source Distribution Centre, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 — 
handling charge 6 per cent.) 


Concise, without theological jar- 
gon or the sentimental format of so 
many how-to books, You don’t have 
to be perfect! is a thesis about Chris- 
tian living today in which the author 
combines practical ideas from psy- 
chology, and biblical insights into the 
life and person of St. Paul. 

Stephen Hayes’ approach to the 
apostle is new and different. I do not 
know when I have read a book where 
my responses of agreeing and dis- 
agreeing have spiralled up and down 
so much. And though I found it hard 
to accept some of his statements 
about this early Christian leader, 
Hayes has made me like Paul better 
than I have. The apostle is really like 
me — like all of us. He is a not-so- 
perfect human being. 

One difficulty is Hayes’ claim that 
Paul was influenced by Stoic 
thought, their ideas of ‘‘self-reliance, 
self-sufficiency and self-control . . . 
and uniting these thoughts with the 
power that comes from God.’’ Hayes 
gives numerous scriptural references 
to support his thesis, but I see this po- 
sition as limiting God’s power — 
putting quantity rather than quality 
on God’s ability and on his person- 
hood. 

Worry, anger, discouragement, 
love and endurance are several of the 
timely subjects that the author covers 
in his book. Hayes shows us that in 
our life journeys we do not have to be 
on a constant spiritual high, that it is 
acceptable not to be happy all the 
time, and that we do not have to feel 
guilty when we do not experience 
constant joy or instant peace. We do 
not need to be resigned to our imper- 
fections. Accepting ourselves and 
our feelings becomes the first step to 
living ‘‘with our failures even as we 
try to improve ourselves.”’ 

The chapter on love is especially 
thought-provoking. We do not have 
to like everyone, we are told. We are 
to love. Hayes takes I Corinthians 13 


BOOKS 


and fills each statement of love with 
helpful commentary. ‘“The harvest of 
the Spirit is love .. .’’ (Galatians 
5:22). Of this, Hayes says, ‘*People 
today too often look for unusual signs 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Paul would say to them: look for 
love!’’ There is much more to reflect 
on in this chapter. 

The book is heavy with quoted 
material from other sources. While 
each writer or thinker is well identi- 
fied, many lay persons today would 
not know the names. I would like to 
know more of what the author thinks 
on each subject. 

You don’t need to be perfect! is 
stimulating, encouraging, and since 
‘we don’t have to be perfect,’ the 
reader may not agree with everything 
the author says. This, however, 
makes it a good book to study. Does 
your study group need a change? Get 
this book. It could make a difference 
to those who share and digest it. 

Lucie A. Milne 


Mrs. Milne is the minister at Cromarty, Onta- 
rio. 


Ed. An accompanying study guide, writ- 
ten by Karen and Gordon Timbers, is 
available from the Resource Distribution 
Centre. 


DEATH: Confronting the Reality 
by William E. Phipps. John Knox Press, 
1987. $11.95 US 

You'll get more than you 
bargained for when you read this 
book. I expected a theological and 
psychological assessment of death; 
instead I got much more. And all of it 
helpful. 

This book is encyclopaedic in its 
scope. It deals with the physical 
manifestations of death, defining 
death and near-death experiences. 
For those who like statistics there are 
graphs and charts to show us when 
most of us die and how factors like 
gender, nationality, eating habits 
affect life and lead to death. 

The whole matter of suicide is 
dealt with succinctly, clearly and 
compassionately and the question 
‘“What can be done?’’ is answered 
well. 

Kubler-Ross’s findings re dying 
people are soundly critiqued, the 
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hospice movement is investigated, 
and euthanasia and abortion are 
addressed in practical and impartial 
ways. 

Our burial practices and the role of 
the undertaker are looked at from an 
historical and practical point of view 
and a Christian presentation re 
funerals is well made. For example, 
it is fascinating to follow the attitude 
toward cremation from the early days 
of Christianity to the present. 

Phipps gives us nothing new when 
he writes a chapter about 
bereavement and mourning but he 
brings together a mass of good 
material and condenses it as a service 
to us all. 

The last chapter concerns life after 
death and the author presents the 
theories, beliefs and attitudes of the 
major religions. He seeks to answer 
the questions and concerns all of us 
have and deals with the problem of 
proof that there is life after death. 

One chapter that is of limited 
interest to Canadians is the chapter 
on violence and death because so 
much of it is taken up with the 
problem of hand-guns and the gun 
lobby in the US. But even in that 
chapter Phipps considers two matters 
of importance to people of every 
nationality — capital punishment and 
war. 

There are so many good things in 
such a short space on the subject of 
death that nobody’ will be 
disappointed who buys and reads this 
book. Indeed, in several places there 
are seminal thoughts which have 
spurred me to consider sermons on 
those topics. I heartily recommend 


this book as an excellent resource. 
Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is the minister of Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ontario. 


The Selected Journals of L.M. 
Montgomery 
Volume IT, 1910-1921 
edited by Mary Rubio and Elizabeth Wa- 
terston, Oxford University Press, Toron- 
to, 1987. $29.95 

After reading and reviewing the 
first volume of The Selected Journals 
of L.M. Montgomery, | have looked 


forward to this second volume of her 
diaries. How interesting it has been 
to discover the feelings and experi- 
ences of another writer and Presbyte- 
rian minister’s wife. 

Though set during the second de- 
cade of this century, it is fascinating 
to discover that feelings and experi- 
ences regarding church and ministry, 
in many ways, remain the same. 
Montgomery seemed driven by a 
more than normal sense of duty as 
she undertook positions of leadership 
in her husband’s churches. In one ac- 
count, she states she was the presi- 
dent of FIVE missionary and social 
service groups and secretary of one 
more. GOOD GRIEF! Does this ex- 
plain why some churches since have 
been slow to develop leadership? The 
minister and his wife did it all! 

In Montgomery’s words, going to 
these meetings was BORING! She 
also visited, travelling by buggy over 
weather-torn roads, through snow- 
storms and through pelting rain, then 
sitting and making small, uninterest- 
ing talk, or exclaiming politely over 
albums of family photographs. I am 
glad that I missed all that! 

Ministers and their wives may 
have come to know their people well, 
but all the class barriers — money, 
education, and name — prevented 
true acceptance and fellowship. But 
perhaps, ‘fellowship’ is a recently re- 
activated word, a return to the experi- 
ence of the early church. 

I have not decided if Montgomery 
was a snob, or a victim of the inferio- 
rity complex she claimed to have. 
Class WAS important. Her own mar- 
riage choice, among other suitors, 
was out of fondness and suitability. 
She did not love her husband, Mont- 
gomery claimed. The village chums 
of her sons she describes as being 
‘*unclassifiable,’’ and her relatives 
and friends, for the most part, did not 
come up to her standards. Her one 
‘*true friend’’ was a cousin, ten years 
younger than herself, and to whom 
she was closer than to her own hus- 
band. 

These diaries give us a view into 
the health and medical ideas of those 
early years. Montgomery describes 
her true friend’s illness and death at 
35, in the greatest detail. She also de- 
tails her own illness and nervous 


states. Her journals were Montgom- 
ery’s sounding board and psychia- 
trist’s couch. They make a good psy- 
chological reading. 

Her husband’s periodic spells of 
mental illness, she describes as reli- 
gious melancholia. She believed his 
illness grew out of the suppressed 
memories of the Presbyterian hell 
and damnation sermons he was sub- 
jected to as a child. He would be- 
come possessed and overwhelmed 
with feelings of being eternally lost. 
She did all she could to keep his con- 
dition a secret, did her visiting “‘to 
keep people happy and to ascertain 
that no fault would be found with her 
husband,’’ for ‘‘he was not the type 
to get a new church easily, thanks to 
the absurd and abominable system of 
the Presbyterian Church has for set- 
tling its ministers.’’ Interesting! 

For those in the church concerned 
about theology and sound doctrine, 
Montgomery’s own religious beliefs 
smack of humanism. Jesus is a good 
man. God is good, just and beautiful, 
but not omnipotent. There is a Prin- 
ciple of Evil, and the best reward of 
man is the joy of struggle as good 
overcomes evil. Seances, dreams and 
ouija boards played a part in her life, 
yet after marrying a minister she no 
longer could dance or play whist. All 
this and married to a Presbyterian 
minister! 

For those interested in sociological 
history, especially those involved in 
the feminist movement of today, this 
book is a must. She describes, in de- 
tail, dress, child care, birth, but also 
says she had full responsibility for 
her sons’ upbringing, ‘“‘Even in 
things religious, my husband takes 
no interest.’’ 

I think that I learned more about 
World War I from this book than 
from any other book I have read, at 
least from the perspective of a civil- 
ian and woman. Montgomery, in her 
words, had a ‘‘passionate intensity of 
feeling to concentrate on a few ob- 
jects or persons.’’ One of these was 
the War. The events of Europe 
caused her sleepless nights and days 
when she paced the floor for hours. 

As a writer, Montgomery does not 
say much about her novels, short sto- 
ries and poetry. She sheds a great 
deal of light on the publishing world 
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Books 


| continued from previous page 


and on the court case in which for 
years she was involved. She wrote 
very often what she was told to write 
— it would sell. I wonder if Mont- 
gomery ever became a fulfilled writer 
and person. Perhaps the next volume 
of her journals will reveal this. 1 do 
look forward to enjoying that book as 
I have enjoyed this Volume IL. 
Lucie A. Milne 
Oo 
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of Canada 


Annual Meetings '88 


Friday, March 4 & Saturday, March 5 


“The Renewal of 
Christian Leadership” 


Rev. Brian Stiller 


Executive Director, Evangelical Fellowship 


Willowdale Presbyterian Church 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 
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Clan Tartans 
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Letters. 
continued from page 7 


House’s claim that the elections were 
a sham. 

Christian’s subtle reference to the 
‘‘Sandinista religious messages were 
merely new ways to an old end: the 
destruction of Christianity or its 
subjugation to Marxism’ is a blatant 
falsehood. The Roman _ Catholic 
hierarchy in Nicaragua has always 
sided with the power-hungry wealthy 
and ignored the poor and they have 
never changed. Most of the members 
of the government are practising 
Roman Catholics, including Daniel 
Ortega; there are four Roman 
Catholic priests in the government 
and they have been a strong influence 
on the policies of the government. It 
is the political stance of the 
conservative bishops that is the cause 
of the problems in the church. These 
conservative prelates claim that the 
revolution is Marxist, atheistic and 
against the church and Christianity. 
These bishops have refused to allow 
Sandinistas to enter parish churches 
and have publicly insulted them from 
the pulpit by calling them 
communists and heretics. Many 
priests, on orders from their bishops, 
have refused to bury’ dead 
Sandinistas. This behaviour has done 
much to alienate people from the 
church, especially those thousands 
who have benefitted greatly from the 
revolution. 

It is my fondest hope that the 
Nicaraguan people whom I have 
come to love will be given the chance 
to live in peace, free from aggression 
and this will happen only when 
distortions such as Christian’s book 
evoke, are exposed and laid to rest. 

Wilfred McLeod, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Foster parents needed 


Could it be true that some of us in 
the church are concentrating so much 
on the needs of children overseas that 
we are doing little or nothing for hun- 
dreds of children with special needs 
right here in Canada? 

This may surprise your readers but 
the big problem we are facing here is 


not hunger or sickness, but CHILD 
ABUSE. Sadly enough, there are sig- 
nificant numbers of young children 
and teenagers all around us who, for 
no fault of their own, are unloved, 
unwanted and constantly put down or 
tormented by verbal abuse, who have 
lost their home and family because 
their parents divorced, who are beat- 
en or burned by drunken or raving 
parents, or who are hurt and trauma- 
tized by sick individuals who molest 
them sexually. 

This insidious kind of abuse scars 
its young victims deeply, and unless 
they are assisted back to normalcy 
the damage can be permanent. 

Fortunately, our individual Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies are in place lo- 
cally to work with such children, but 
at the present time these societies 
have a pressing need for many more 
caring FOSTER PARENTS who will 
open their home up to an abused 
child and be part of this restorative 
process. 

This Association is asking for help 
from your readers at this time. One 
way they can effectively demonstrate 
their concern for our own hurting Ca- 
nadian children is to offer their serv- 
ices as foster parents to their local 
Children’s Aid Society or Family and 
Children’s Services. 

Another way is to include a be- 
quest in their Will to this or other or- 
ganizations that serve our abused 
children. It would be enormously 
helpful if all those parents and grand- 
parents whose lives have been en- 
riched by the coming into their fami- 
ly of an adopted child made such a 
bequest in appreciation. 

Joan Vollmershausen, 
President, 

Ontario Association of 
Children’s Aid Societies, 

1027 McNicoll Avenue East, 
2nd Floor, Scarborough, Ont., 
MIW 3W6. 
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for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
SYNOD OF ALBERTA 


is actively searching for a 
YOUTH DIRECTOR/CAMP ADMINISTRATOR 


Position commences September 1, 1988 until January 
31, 1989 — half-time; commences February 1, 1989 — 
full-time. For further information contact: Georgina 
Hus, 13111 Lake Crimson Dr. S.E., Calgary, Alberta 
T2J 3K3. Deadline for applications: March 31, 1988. 


Are you moving? 
Make sure 

The Presbyterian Record 

moves along with you! 


There’s a helpful coupon 


on page 49. 


Norway Sweden Denmark 
June 8, 1988. With Jeanette Farthing, Box 
196, Penetanguishine, Ontario LOK IPO. Ar- 
rangements by Thomas Cook Travel. 


Adventure in Mission Tour 
: zee October 1988 


24 Exciting Days in: 
Lesotho 
Johannesbur 

Zimbabwe (Victoria Falls) 
Malawi 

Kenya 


Optional Extension: London, Mauritius & Kenya Safari : 


Escorted by: Rev. Murray Garvin, Secretary Education for Mission 
Randy Raphael, President Ancaster Travel itty 
ci Murray Garvin - 


‘ 
ad 


VVTp 
ty 
= 
44aany 


¢. 


Education for Mission, Board of World Mission 
hs 

50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills Ontario M3C 1J7 SG) 

Phone (416) 441-1112 


“JOIN FRANKLIN TOURS” 


21 Day Ormond & Clearwater Feb. 12-March3 (Seven nights in 
Clearwater & 8 nights in Ormond Beach — Silver Springs Glass Bottom 


Boat Ride included) $1499 TWIN 
14 Day Ormond & Kissimee Feb. 13-26 (Fournights in Kissimee & 
5 nights in Ormond — Disney & Sea World) $995 TWIN 


14 Day Move-About Florida Feb. 15-28 (Kennedy Space Centre, 
Busch Gardens, Cypress Gardens, Disney World & More!) $1090 TWIN 


30 Day California Feb. 25-March 25 (Knott's Berry Farm, Sea 
World, Disneyland, Crystal Cathedral, Grand Canyon & more!) 


$2599 TWIN 
30 Day Arizona Feb. 25-March25 (Sixteen nights at the beautiful 
resort area of Scottsdale, fully equipped suites, full breakfasts while in Every Home Plan 
Scottsdale & plenty of entertainment) $2699 TWIN can help keep your 
15 Day Fly-Drive California March4-18 (Crystal Cathedral, congregation in 
Knott's Berry Farm, Lawrence Welk Museum & Theatre, Spruce Goose, touch with the 
Sea World, Las Vegas Tour & much, much more!) $1925 TWIN 


church at large 
and 
save you money. 


10 Day Mid-March Ormond Beach March 11-20 $599 TWIN 


16 Day Florida & Garden Tour March17-Aprill (Callaway 
Gardens, Kennedy Space Centre, Sea World, Disney World & more!) 


$1205 TWIN 
15 Day Australia April 30-May 14 (Includes airfare, Expo passes & Write for 
much more!) ; $3595 TWIN information: 
19 Day British Heritage May 15-June 2 $2899 TWIN Circulation Department 
WE HAVE MORE TOURS — The Presbyterian Record 
CONTACT US FOR MORE INFORMATION! 90 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


FRANKLIN TOURS, LTD. 


1-800-267-2183 (toll-free) 
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Calling one day at a cottage, the 
minister observed that the head of the 
family had aged very much since his 
last visit, and was hearing very im- 
perfectly. After sitting awhile chat- 
ting with the auld wife, whose ears 
were all right, the minister rose to go, 
and promised that he would call 
again. 

Now here comes in one of the fail- 
ings of the minister, which makes 
him an ordinary human being like the 
rest of us; he forgot all about his 
promise to call again. His failing 
found him out, however; for meeting 
with the auld wife in the village one 
day, he stopped to inquire how 
Thomas was getting on. 

‘‘Nane the better o’ you, Mr. 
Brown,’’ was the snell and unex- 
pected reply. 

‘*How is that?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Oh, just this — ye promised to 
ca’ an’ see Tammas very sune; an’ 
ye’ll ken whether or no ye’ve keepit 
your promise.’ 

‘*Yes, I’m sorry that I have been a 
little neglectful in this respect — very 
sorry, indeed; but I heard now and 
again that Thomas was getting worse 
and worse in his hearing, until know, 
I understand, is nearly deaf altogeth- 
er; and, I dare say, that put me off 


YOU 


can learn to play the piano by ear, and 
our book will teach you! ‘LEARNING 
TO PLAY BY EAR, NATURALLY” will 
turn your leisure hours into a 
pleasurable pastime, for only $19.95. 
Perfect for beginners, seniors and 
shut-ins. Forward a cheque or money 
order, along with your name and 
address, to Sherrill Publishing, 
2199 Dunwin Drive, Unit 11, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5L 1X2. 


YOU will play a piano or organ by 
ear, even if you have no previous 
experience! 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


GLEANINGS eee ee 


calling, since he could not hear any- 
thing that I might have to say.”’ 

‘Just so, Mr. Brown; but the 
Lord's no deaf, av’ can aye here a bit 
prayer when its offered.”’ 

Nicholas Dickson 
The Kirk and Its Worthies (19/2) 


Mr. Bonar of Auchtermuchty tried 
a different method. Preaching one 
day at Kettle, Fife, he observed that a 
great many of the congregation were 
sleeping while he was speaking. Un- 
able to endure the trial any longer, 
Mr. Bonar paused, and then said, 
‘‘My friends, some of you may prob- 
ably not understand the word hyper- 
bole, which I have had occasion to 
use more than once in my discourse. 
Let me explain its meaning before I 
go any further. Suppose I were to say 
that this congregation were all asleep 
at the present moment, I would be us- 
ing a hyperbole, or speaking hyper- 
bolically; because, on looking round, 
I don’t believe that more than the 
one-half of you are sleeping.’’ 
Nicholas Dickson 
The Kirk and Its Worthies (19/2) 


The subject this month is ‘“‘the 
buddyship of boobs,’’ a phrase I 


chanced on in recent reading. I 
should like you to compare it, for 
size and applicability to our modern 
church, with the often used, little un- 
derstood and less realized **commu- 
nion of saints.”’ 

Have our churches become con- 
tented with being mere 
‘‘buddyships’’? Have our people 
only the desire — in Luther’s words 

‘to be among friends, to sit 
among roses and lilies, not with the 
bad people but with the devout?’ 
Have our people forgotten that their 
calling is to be among enemies, as 
witnesses to the One who forgives 
His enemies, sustained not by group 
approval (buddyship), but by the 
Holy Communion which the Forgiver 
has established? Have our people for- 
gotten —- or have they ever known — 
that to be safe is not at all the same 
thing as to be saved? 

Hugh F. Davidson 

Letters to Oikonomoi 

(A collection of ‘letters’ by the late, the 
former Secretary, Board of Stewardship 
and Budget.) 

A few copies are available, free of cost 
(except for postage) from the Resource 
Distribution Centre, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


John S. Nelson 


Schulmerich Carillons,Inc. 


Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


Barbara Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

487 Lawson Rd. 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, #F203 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 819-565-0437 


London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


3120-35th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 0Z7 
403-242-0862 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Edward L. Bader 


Marriage preparation: an ecumenical success story 


leading pre-marriage courses for the 
Baptist Church and several ministeri- 
al associations, and I, to put together 
a videotape which contained several 
‘‘trigger films’’ used in the original 
research project, with some newer 
films, plus workbooks, for both the 
course participants and the course 


ai Y ou mean you’re going to a Protestant Marriage Course, taught by a 

Jewish doctor and a Catholic family counsellor, and everybody’s hap- 
py with the arrangement? Well, I guess this religious co-operation has gone a lot 
further than I realized!” 

This comment, made to a participant at a pre-marriage course at St. Andrew’s 
United Church in downtown Toronto, is only one indication of the extent to 
which religious groups, separated in so many ways, have co-operated to aid 
young couples to better prepare themselves for the hazards of married life today. 


In Canada, this co-operation was 
dramatically improved by the in- 
creased involvement in ecumenical 
projects by Roman Catholics, in- 
fluenced by the sweeping changes of 
the Vatican Council from 1962 to 
1965. In Regina, Saskatchewan, in 
the early 60s, Father Jacob Kuturna 
linked together both synagogues and 
churches in a city-wide pre-marriage 
course. In Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Archbishop James Hayes encouraged 
both his clergy and laity to work clo- 
sely with other churches in providing 
adequate pre-marriage programmes 
for couples preparing for their mar- 
riages. And more recently, Dr. Carol 
Matusicky, a Roman Catholic, and 
Dr. Robert Lees, a United Church 
minister, have provided leadership in 
the British Columbia Council for the 
Family, which has actively encour- 
aged the development of pre-mar- 
riage programmes throughout the 
province. 


Signs of success 

In 1974, the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic and United Church of Cana- 
da National Offices provided seed 
money for a research study con- 
ducted by the Department of Family 
and Community Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto which tested the 
effectiveness of pre-marriage courses 
over a five-year period. The results 
showed that couples who took part in 
small group discussions based on 
‘trigger films’’ and divided into two 
segments (five pre-wedding and three 
post-wedding classes) had _ signifi- 
cantly improved their ability to re- 
solve conflict in a constructive way 


. . couples who 
took part. . . 
significantly 
improved their 
ability to resolve 
conflict ina 
constructive way 


when compared to a control group 
which did not take part in any course. 
One hopeful sign that the course had 
influenced the couples to continue to 
grow after their wedding was that 38 
per cent of the participants had later 
gone to Marriage Encounter, Mar- 
riage Enrichment, or some other 
form of individual or couple growth, 
while only five per cent of the control 
group had done so. A follow-up stu- 
dy of the original research group is 
now under way to determine if these 
differences continue to exist now that 
the couples are married for over 
twelve years. 

In 1983, the Rev. Brant Loper of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and the Rev. Thomas Kingston of the 
Anglican Church of Canada, per- 
suaded Anne Remmel, who was 
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leaders. This course, entitled Learn- 
ing to Live Together, was produced 
by John Archibald, then of the Pres- 
byterian Communication Services 
Department, and was distributed 
across Canada by the various church 
groups and by Family Services Cana- 
da, which links together family social 
agencies throughout Canada. 

Now, in 1987, a new edition of 
Learning to Live Together, has been 
produced by John McAlister of Ome- 
ga Films in Scarborough, Ontario. 
His daughter had taken the course be- 
fore she was married, and convinced 
her father of its value! 


A move to a younger 
audience 

This new edition will not only be 
available to engaged and newly mar- 
ried couples, but new material on 
parenting has been added to both the 
‘‘trigger films’’ and the accompany- 
ing workbooks so that Learning to 
Live Together can also be used with 
teenagers in youth groups and in high 
school courses. This move to a 
younger audience is based on the 
conviction of many teachers in pre- 
marital and prenatal classes that 
young people can be prepared for 
marriage and parenthood at more 
than one point in time; that a couple 
taking a pre-marriage course shortly 
before they are married will gain 
much more from the course if each of 
them has already learned about mar- 
riage and parenting, either in a high 
school course on the family, or 
through a youth group that included a 
Learning to Live Together pro- 
gramme in their yearly schedule. 


CKGROUND 


PRP BA 


The covers of both the new Partici- 
pant’s Booklet and the Teacher/Lead- 
er Guidebook for the revised Learn- 
ing to Live Together programme list 
the names of the various groups who 
co-operated in producing the course. 
Its scope is perhaps the best evidence 
that in marriage preparation we have 
an ecumenical success story! 

Learning to Live Together — a 
Marriage Preparation and Family 


Life Education Course was co-opera- 
tively produced by the Family Min- 
istry Departments of the Anglican 
Church of Canada, the Baptist Feder- 
ation of Ontario and Quebec, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
by Family Services Canada, the De- 
partment of Family and Community 
Medicine (the University of Toron- 
to), the Ontario Life Education Asso- 
ciation and the Engaged Encounter 


Photo credit: John Kerr 


and Marriage Encounter (Queen of 
Apostles Resource Centre). For fur- 
ther information, contact Mr. John 
McAlister, Omega Films Limited, 70 
Milner Avenue, Unit 5A, Scarbo- 
rough, Ontario, M1S 3P8: telephone 
(416) 291-4733. 0 


Submitted by Edward L. Bader, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Family and Community 
Medicine, University of Toronto. 
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CRTC grants licence 
to religious network 


VISION TV, Canada’s Faith Net- 
work (VTV), has received a licence 
from the Canadian Radio-Television 
and Telecommunications Commis- 
sion (CRTC) to operate a satellite-to- 
cable television service. 

The service, formerly called *‘Ca- 
nadian Interfaith Network (CIN),’’ 
has been in process for four years 
with the CRTC, and has been sup- 
ported by over 20 of Canada’s major 
faith communities. The Application 
was developed in response to a Call 
by the CRTC for a multi-faith reli- 
gious television service, to solve the 
historic problem of religious broad- 
casting in Canada. 

VTV represents the full spectrum 
of Canada’s faith groups — from 
mainline churches to the evangelli- 
cals, to Jewish, Muslim, Sikh, 
Buddhist and Hindu communities. 
The network hopes to be on the air 
this fall and will be launched with a 
minimum of three hours of program- 
ming per day, half of which will 
come from at least 20 different faith 
groups. The remainder of the pro- 
gramming will be acquired or pro- 
duced by the network. VTV will be 
free to cable subscribers. 

‘‘This service will revolutionize 
religious broadcasting,’’ says David 
Nostbakken, former Executive Di- 
rector, now Chair of the Board of 
VTV. He feels the network ‘‘will 
provide an alternative to existing 
television as an alternative to tradi- 
tional expressions of spirituality.”’ 

VTV President Ron Keast envi- 
sions the network as a ‘‘balanced 
service of high quality, values-based 
programming from a range of per- 
spectives in news and public affairs, 
documentaries, drama, music and 
children’s programs.’’ He states that 
“VISION TV will not be American- 
style Pray TV.”’ 

The network is governed by an in- 
dependent Board of Directors which, 
besides the Chair, includes: the Ho- 
nourable William Davis, former Pre- 
mier of Ontario; Pat MacKay of the 
Canadian Children’s Institute; Ran 
Ide, founder of TVOntario; Jamsheed 


News 


Mavalwala of the World Conference 
on Religion for Peace; Rita Sheldon 
Deverell, writer, actress and director; 
school board trustee Lila Fahlman; a 
former cable station owner, George 
Skinner; and Randy Naylor, General 
Secretary of the United Church of 
Canada, Division of Communica- 
tions. 


Canadian church 
coalition opposes 
aid to Guatemala 


(EPS) — The Inter-Church Com- 
mittee on Human Rights in Latin 
America, which includes Anglican, 
Christian Reformed, Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian, Quaker, Roman Catholic, 
and United membership, has strongly 
opposed the Canadian government’s 
decision (announced November 16, 
1987) to restore Canadian bilateral 
aid to Guatemala. 


Canadian Ukrainians 
criticize Russians 
on 100th anniversary 


(EPS) — In a joint declaration, 
Metropolitan Maxim of the Ukraini- 
an Catholic Church in Canada, and 
Metropolitan Wasyly of the Ukraini- 
an Orthodox Church in Canada have 
criticized what they say is the insis- 
tence by the Russian Orthodox 
Church that it is the ‘‘direct and only 
heir of the Christian church that 
existed’’ at the time, and in the wake 
of, the baptism of Prince Vladimir of 
Kiev in 988. 

That event is being marked this 
year as the 100th anniversary of 
Christianity in a large part of what is 
now the Soviet Union. Wasyly and 
Maxim say that the Russian Ortho- 
dox view of the millennium is ‘‘being 
disseminated with the financial aid of 
the atheistic Soviet government,”’ 
even though “‘the propaganda of the 
Russian Orthodox Church is not in 
accordance with historic truth, and is 
spreading false information in the 
Western world concerning the an- 
cient history of Kievan Rus’, which 
is present-day Ukraine.’’ 
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Methodist boards drop 
homosexuality language; 
bishops don’t 

(EPS) — Three boards of the Unit- 
ed Methodist Church (in the USA) — 
discipleship, church and society, and 
higher education and ministry — are 
asking their denomination’s General 
Conference, meeting in April, to 
drop language from church docu- 
ments which, among other things, 
describes homosexuality as ‘*incom- 
patible’? with Christianity, and bars 
the ordination or continued ministeri- 
al services of “‘self-avowed practic- 
ing homosexuals.’’ However, UMC 
bishops issued a ‘‘statement of con- 
cern’’ urging all United Methodists 
to ‘‘join with us in being faithful to 
the standards, fidelity in marriage 
and celibacy in singleness (some of 
the language in question), which 
have been adopted through the strug- 
gles of our covenant community of 
faith over the years.”’ 


Haitian terrorists 
destroy Christian radio 
station transmitter 


(RES NE) — Arsonists fire- 
bombed the transmitter of Radio Lu- 
miere, a Christian radio station in 
Port au Prince, November 21, 1987, 
eight days before the scheduled elec- 
tions in Haiti. The elections were 
eventually cancelled, allegedly be- 
cause of the escalation of violence 
preceding them. The attack on the 
station was one of the first on any 
journalistic media. 

Radio Lumiere’s FM transmitter 
was not damaged, and it switched its 
AM programming to this transmitter 
in order to keep Haitian citizens in- 
formed. Commentators in Haiti have 
cited the high credibility of the sta- 
tion, which can reach 94 per cent of 
the population, as the main reason 
why it was the first to be attacked. 

Dr. Claude Noel, general secretary 
of the Evangelical Churches of Haiti, 
noted that evangelical political activ- 
ity rose about two years ago, during 
the period of civil disobedience that 
led to the overthrow of Haitian dicta- 


tor Jean-Claude Duvalier. A group of 
pastors signed a statement of solidari- 
ty with the people, and probably 
would have met with violence but for 
the downfall of Duvalier. 

The church in Haiti is now calling 
for the prayers of believers around 
the world to help them through this 
period. 


Nigerian sheik proposes 
one-party government to 
reduce religious strife 


(RES NE) — To avoid a polariza- 
tion between Muslims and Christians 
in Nigeria, a Muslim sheik has pro- 
posed a one-party civilian govern- 
ment for Nigeria rather than a two- 
party system. Sheik Abukar Mah- 
moud Gumi said in a magazine inter- 
view last October that a two-party 
government would inevitably result 
in having a Muslim party and a 
Christian party. The military govern- 
ment of Nigeria has announced plans 
to hand over power to a civilian gov- 
ernment with two political parties. 
Sheik Gumi, however, added that Ni- 
gerians should all follow one faith, 
and that he could not choose a non- 
Muslim as his leader. If Christians 
could not accept Muslims, Gumi 
said, perhaps the country should be 
divided. 

The reaction to Gumi’s statements 
has been strong, although the govern- 
ment has made no moves against 
him. His statements come against the 
background of the recent riots in that 
country. The violence in Kaduna has 
made it difficult for the two groups to 
co-operate. In spite of this, both 
prominent Muslims and Christians 
have come forward to say that they 
could accept a member of the other 
religion as head of state. 


Kirk told: “no 
conscientious objection” 


on women elders 


Congregations of the Church of 
Scotland have been told that there is 
no ‘‘provision for conscientious ob- 
jection’’ when it comes to the ap- 
pointment of women elders on the 
same terms as men. The Principal 
Clerk of the Kirk’s General Assem- 
bly, the Rev. James Weatherhead, 


has written to all ministers giving 
them his interpretation of the legal 
position which is (according to an 
Act of 1986) that ‘‘women members 
of a congregation shall be eligible for 
election and admission as elders on 
the same terms and conditions as men 
members of a congregation.’’ He 
says that any kirk sessions or min- 
isters in Scotland acting contrary to 
this law are in breach of ordination 
vows. 

The most recent evidence avail- 
able, an analysis of the 1987 register 
of new elders kept by the Kirk’s mag- 
azine Life and Work, suggests that 49 
per cent of new Scottish elders in the 
past year have been women, a slight 
rise on the previous year and a 
marked rise from 40 per cent since 
1983. 

There has also been a marked rise 
in the proportion of General Assem- 
bly elders who are women. The 1987 
figure rose to 19 per cent, although 
only four per cent of the ministers at- 
tending the General Assembly were 
women. 

There is still a steady trickle of re- 
ports from Scots parishes of women 
being admitted to kirk sessions for 
the first time. These are mainly 
where conservatism on the matter 
was socially rather than theologically 
based. A number of conservative 
evangelical congregations show no 
sign of ordaining women. 

R.D. Kernohan, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Irish RC bishops call 
membership in violent 
groups “sinful” 

(EPS) — In the wake of the bomb- 
ing in Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
by the IRA last November, the stand- 
ing committee of the conference of 
Roman Catholic bishops of both parts 
of Ireland issued a statement calling 
it “‘evil’’ and ‘‘sinful’’ for Christians 
to join or support ‘‘organizations 
committed to violence.’’ The bishops 
also expressed ‘‘solidarity with the 
Protestant community in sharing this 
tragedy.’’ Eleven people were killed 
by the bombing, and 60 injured. The 
bishops’ statement was read at 
worship on the Sunday after the tra- 


gedy. ‘‘In the face of the present 
campaign of republican violence,’’ 
they said, ‘‘the choice of all Catho- 
lics is clear. It is a choice between 
good and evil.”’ 


East German government 
in conflict with 


Protestants 


(RES NE, Christian Science Mon- 
itor) — Arrests, house searches, and 
a midnight raid on a church library in 
Bonn marked the biggest crackdown 
on the East German Evangelical 
Church by the government since the 
1950s. However, after strong pro- 
tests from church leaders and candle- 
light vigils by ordinary Christians, all 
those arrested were released. The 
charges against them, however, were 
not dropped and re-arrest remains a 
possibility. 

The library that was raided is a 
unique environmental library, the 
only such collection in the country. 
Apparently government leaders, 
whose industrial policies have paid 
little attention to environmental con- 
trols, felt threatened by the library’s 
presence. 


Roman Catholic Church 


in Australia growing 


(The Banner, RNS) — The Roman 
Catholic Church has overtaken the 
Anglican Church as Australia’s larg- 
est religious denomination. A 1986 
census showed that the vast majority 
of Australians (73.02 per cent of 
11,080,979) regard themselves as 
Christians, down from 77.8 per cent 
in 1981. The Roman Catholic Church 
now lists 26.25 per cent of the Aus- 
tralian population as adherents (up 
one quarter per cent from 1981) 
while the Anglican Church claims 
23.67 per cent (down from 26.1 per 
cent). The Uniting Church comes 
next (7.56 per cent), followed by the 
Presbyterian Church (3.62) and the 
Orthodox (2.8). Among non-Chris- 
tian faiths, Islam ranks first, with 
108,923 adherents (0.72 per cent of 
the population), followed by Bud- 
dhism (0.52 per cent), Judaism (0.45 
per cent) and Hinduism (0.14 per 
cent). 


DO 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


ERECTED TO THE Gl 


1987 


go 


PICTURED AT THE laying of the cornerstone for the Manitoba 
Korean Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, are the Rev. Young Sun 
Lee (left) and Jong Soo Park, church treasurer. 


# 


PICTURED AT THE dedication of a new Conn Organ at Essa 
Road Church, Barrie, Ont., are, from left to right: Doris Keans and 
Russell Church, members of the music committee; the Rev. 


Kathy Brownlee; Gerry Peppler of the music committee; and Mrs. 
Mayne Cumming, church organist. 
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THE CONGREGATION of Geneva Church, Chesley, Ont., pre- 
sented a quilt to Miss Catherine Dorcas as a token of apprecia- 
tion for her year of pastoral work with them. Miss Dorcas was 
serving at Geneva under the Knox College Internship pro- 
gramme. Pictured with her is the Rev. Wm. Lennips. 


PICTURED AT THE dedication of new front doors and stained- 
glass windows at Mount Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont., are (left 
to right): John Faas, elder; the Rev. John Neil; Mrs. Jane 
Dempster; Mrs. Jean Craig; and Mrs. Audrey Varney, elder. The 
doors and windows were the gift of the church’s recycled-clothing 
store, the “New to You” shop. 


HAVING IN MIND that mission requires “visibility,” the congrega- 


tion of Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., erected a new, illuminated THE CHILDREN OF the Church School, along with members of 
sign measuring four feet by ten feet, with eight and one-half inch the Youth Fellowship, of Atwood Church, Atwood, Ont., went 
lettering. After assembling in the church hall, the worshippers “trick-or-treating” together this past Hallowe’en to collect food for 
were piped to the location by Jim Bamford, and a service of ded- the hungry. The townspeople were notified in advance through 
ication was conducted by the Rev. Gordon G. Hastings, Nov. 22, posters and church announcements and the entire town was cov- 
1987. ered by the children. tn all they collected 270 pounds of food. Af- 

terwards they gathered at the church for refreshments. Pictured 

(from left), Keith Van Santen, Peter Blatchford and Donna Nichol 


check some of the food collected. 


THE WEST END 


Residence 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY was held August 30, 1987 at St. Paul's 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to celebrate the birthdays that 


weekend of Harry Grant (94) and Mrs. Barbara Grant (91). Mr. 

Grant is the senior elder at St. Paul’s. Pictured with the Grants rn Ee 

are (left to right): Roger Beaton, elder; the Rev. David Jack; Don i ES 

Wilson, immediate-past clerk of session. WR RB) Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 


Dufferin Subway Station 
Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation 
A non-profit residence 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


new HORIZ= HORIZ NS _ 


A PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM was dedicated at Norval Church, 
Norval, Ont., last year in memory of Elmer Carney. Pictured are 


Mrs. Barbara Holland (daughter), Mrs. Lillian Carney, and Robert 
Carney (son). 1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 Ian Logan, Administrator 
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CLEA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for eleven issues: 
$8 per year 
(in Canada) 
$10 per year 
(USA and foreign) 
Gift subscription to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


For additional gift subscrip- 
tions, please attach a list of 
the name(s) and address(es) 
of the recipient(s). 
Attached is a list for addi- 
tional gift subscriptions 
(Yess lena 
Invoice to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


Send to: 
Circulation Department 
(Gift Subscription) 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


People and Places 


continued from previous page 


The congregation of Duff's Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., observed their 150th 
anniversary during 1987. Sunday serv- 
ices were conducted by Dr. Kenneth G. 
McMillan, the Rev. Norman F. Young, 
the Rev. J. Douglas Gordon and the 
Rev. John J. Hibbs. At a service of re- 
membrance, descendents of pioneer 
families recalled church-related inci- 
dents. Other events included a garden 
party at the Aberfoyle Community 
Centre, the presentation of an historical 
skit by associate members for the WMS 
and guests, and video presentations at a 
service of thanksgiving. A book record- 
ing highlights of the church’s 150 years 
was printed. 


PICTURED AT ONE of the Centennial 
Services held at St. Paul’s Church, Banff, 
Alberta, during 1987 are the Rev. Harry 
Lennox (left) and the Rev. Frank Breisch, 
present minister of St. Paul's. Mr. Lennox 
was minister at the church from 1931-37. 
Now 90, he lives in Vancouver and is still 
very active. The other living former min- 
isters of St. Paul’s — the Revs. Gordon 
Firth, Robert Burns and Denis Mahood 
— also conducted services. The wall- 
hanging (partially seen above Mr. Len- 
nox and Mr. Breisch) was designed by a 
member of the congregation and hooked 
by the ladies as a centennial gift. 
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“CALLED TO NEW VISIONS” was the 
theme of the 1987 Mission Workshop of 
the Brockville (Ont.) Presbyterial of the 
WMS, held at Caiger’s Resort, Rockport, 
Ont. Guest speaker for the weekend was 
Barbara Woodruff (pictured) of the na- 
tional WMS office. Miss Woodruff visited 
Russia last May and she provided, with 
the aid of slides and music, valuable in- 
sights into the daily life of Christians in 
the Soviet Union and the problems they 
face. Special music was_ provided 
throughout the weekend by music direc- 
tor Mrs. Marion deGray, and guest soloist 
Mrs. Marilyn deBruijn. The opening 
worship was led by Gloria Purcell, presi- 
dent of the presbyterial. Participants had 
a choice of four workshops on Saturday, 
including “An Introduction to People and 
Churches in the USSR,” presented by 
Miss Woodruff and attended by every- 
one. The other workshops (from which 
participants were to choose two) were: 
“People to People,” led by Mrs. Susan 
Clarke; “Courage for a Cross,” led by 
Lynda Hoffos; “Eyes to See, Ears to 
Hear,” led by Miss Woodruff. All the 
workshops were well attended. Closing 
worship was conducted by Mrs. Fleur 
Eenkhorn, assisted by the Rev. J. Eenk- 
horn, Roma Wing and Lorraine Colford. 


The choir loft of St. Andrew's 
Church, Lindsay, Ont., was_ trans- 
formed into a “‘living Christmas tree’’ 
when the combined choirs of the church 
(approximately 65 voices) presented the 
cantata ‘‘He Came to Love,’’ seven 
times between Dec. 3 and Dec. 8. The 
loft was decorated in levels to represent 
a Christmas tree, with a cross, and a 
star above it, at the top of the tree. This 
outreach project spread the Christmas 
message to residents of Lindsay and the 
outlying district. 


INGLIS, REV. WILLIAM C., a retired min- 
ister of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, died in Merrickville, Ontario, on Octo- 
ber 29, 1987. 

Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Mr. Inglis 
attended Edinburgh University, graduating 
with the degree of MA. Crossing the At- 
lantic, he attended Moody Institute, Chi- 
cago and entered the ministry of the Bap- 
tist Church. 

As a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, he served in Thunder 
Bay, Ontario; Fort Coulonge, Quebec, and 
Winchester and Mountain, Ontario, from 
which he retired in 1971. At that time, they 
moved to Merrickville, Ont. 

Mr. Inglis had two daughters from his 
first marriage: Mrs. Gillian Fishman of 
Calgary and Mrs. Rosemary Jack of Thun- 
der Bay. In 1965, he married Nell Woods 
of Southport, England, and he is survived 
by his widow, his two daughters and five 
grandchildren. 


BAUDOUX, MRS. DORIS A., 67, a long- 
time member of First Church, New Glas- 
gow, N.S., former Sunday School teacher, 
Nov. 22, 1987. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, 83, elder for a 
time of The Church of St. David, Halifax, 
N.S., and since 1975 an elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Dartmouth, N.S., and for 
a time was chairman of the board of man- 
agers of St. Andrew's, Nov. 29, 1987. 

CORNETT, MRS. MARGARET JUNE 
(PEGGY), 91, longtime member of River- 
side Presbyterian Church, Windsor, Ont., 
July 25, 1987. 


DEATHS 


FORSTER, ELGIN H., longtime elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Hano- 
ver, Ont., served on the board of man- 
agers, Aug. 15, 1987. 

HOPKINS, MRS. J. (nee Isabel Hanes), died 
in a car accident in Unionville, Ont.; mem- 
ber of the Order of Diaconal Ministries, 
having graduated in the Diploma Course at 
Ewart College in 1967. She was a graduate 
of Acadia University in Arts and in Educa- 
tion. She was designated in Mount Royal 
Presbyterian Church in 1967. A member of 
Iona Church, Willowdale, she became a 
charter member of Unionville Extension 
Charge, and an elder. She is survived by 
her husband, Jim, and son, Ian. Dec. 19, 
1987. 

LEFFLER, JAMES FREDERICK, 73, elder 
for over 50 years at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Puce, Ont., Oct. 4, 1987. 

LINTON, MRS. LILLIAN MAE, 91, charter 
member of Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Windsor, Ont., past president of WMS. 

LINTON, DR. FRANCIS DOUGLAS, 87, 
charter member, and elder since 1927, at 
Riverside Presbyterian Church, Windsor, 
Ont., Nov. 17, 1987. 

LITT, COLONEL REGINALD, OMM, CD, 
63, elder, chairman of the board of trustees 
and former member of the board of man- 
agers of Knox Church, Stratford, Ont. 

MAIN, MAHLON A., 90, charter member of 
Knox Church, Sheffield, Ont., Oct. 26, 
1987. 

McCUTCHEON, GEORGE, 87, elder for 40 
years and treasurer of the session for a 
number of years at Knox Church, Listo- 
wel, Ont., Nov. 16, 1987. 


MURRAY, ALEXANDER, longtime elder 
and representative elder at Zion Presbyteri- 
an Church, West Branch, N.B., congrega- 
tional treasurer, May 2, 1987. 

MURRAY, MRS. ALEXANDER (ELSIE), 
longtime member of Zion Presbyterian 
Church, West Branch, N.B., life member 
of WMS (ED), with her husband congre- 
gational treasurer, Nov. 29, 1987 

OW, GEORGE, 89, longtime member of 
Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., Dec. 4, 
1987. 

REID, J.R. (JAKE), 69, elder and former 
trustee and longtime member of Knox 
Church, Sudbury, Ont., Nov. 18, 1987. 

SILK, MRS. JEAN W. (REITH), 85, lifelong 
member of Knox Church, Grand Valley, 
Ont., Sunday School teacher, member of 
Ladies’ Aid, WMS, and the choir, Oct. 
27, 1987. 

SMITH, EDWARD DAVID, 92, longest- 
serving member of the session of Knox 
Church, Stratford, Ont., Dec. 2, 1987. 

TAYLOR, JAMES, elder and member of 
Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., Nov. 30, 
1987. 

WILL, JOHN, 66, longtime elder and member 
of Beaches Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Nov. 28, 1987. 

WILSON, ALEXANDER ALLAN, 85, elder 
and longtime member of Riverside Pres- 
byterian Church, Windsor, Ont. 

WILSON, MRS. PETER (JEAN), 103, long- 
est and oldest member of Bonar Parkdale 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont. (since 
1908), life member of WMS, Nov. 20, 
1987. 

Oo 


Streetsville United Church (Mississauga) 
requires an organist and choirmaster, ASAP. 
Two enthusiastic choirs. Double Sunday 
services. Two-manual pipe organ. Send re- 
sume or call Mr. Alan Johnson, c/o 
Streetsville United Church, 274 Queen St. 
South, Mississauga, Ont. LSM 1L8 (416) 
826-1542. 


CLASSICAL 


CANTOR orGANS FOR 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 
tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 
For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 


For information 
about advertising 


telephone 
416-441-1111 ext. 172 


Allen au) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. MSV 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 
=) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 


Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


416-977-3857 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


B2Y 3Y5 
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INDUCTIONS 
Hancock, Rev. Wayne R., Mississauga, Glen- 
brook Presbyterian Church, Ont., Nov. 
29, 1987. 
McNeil, Rev. Charles, Creston, St. Stephen’s 
Church, B.C., Nov. 20, 1987. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain/East River St. Marys/Garden 
of Eden pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H SC8. (Effective June 
Ist) 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA 1TO. 

Marine Drive Kirk’s pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
Leod, 539 Martin Ave., New Glasgow, 
N.S. B2H 1R8. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. E1B 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2K0. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s, Kirkland, St. David’s 
pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. D. A. Dewar, 
Harvey Station, N.B. EOH 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D. G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870 - 876 Richmond 
Square, Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
Jan Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Dr. Donald Collier, Knox 
Church, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P 
0C2. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W 1P8. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 489. 

Erin, Burns Church, Ospringe, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. John A. Deyarmond, R.R. #4, 
Belwood, Ont. NOB 1JO. 

Havelock, Knox Church, and Norwood, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Daniel 


TRANSITION 


MacKinnon, Box 383, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
KOM 1A0. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., contact Rev. Donald 
Young, R.R. #2, Kingston, Ont. K7L 
SH6. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

Lakefield, Lakehurst and Warsaw pastoral 
charge, Ont., Dr. Alex Calder, 1314 Bar- 
lesan Road, Peterborough, Ont. K9H 
6W3. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Mark Turner, R.R. #1, Cannington, Ont. 
LOE 1E0. 

Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM2N7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Michael Caveney, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 206, 
King City, Ont. LOG 1KO. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dong S. Chung, | Greenland Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C INI. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Church, 75 Simcoe St., To- 
ronto, Ont. MSJ 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. M1G 2Y5. 

Toronto, Trinity Presbyterian Church, North 
York, Ont., Dr. J. Harrold Morris, 1 Glen- 
view Avenue at Yonge, Toronto, Ont. 
MAR IPS. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Murray Garvin, Apt. 412, 20 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
3A4. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. B. 
Cossar, Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB 1NO. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Strathcona Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Alan Murray McPherson, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, 165 Charlton 
Ave., West Hamilton, Ont. L8P 2C8. 

Camp Kintail, Director/Synod Youth Director, 
Rev. Rick Horst, Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont. Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 
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Exeter/Hensall pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Horst, P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Interim Mod- 
erator-Designate: Rev. B. A. Nevin, P.O. 
Box 159, Atwood, Ont. NOG 1B0. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont. pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Rev. Frank DeVries, 
Box 905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

Milverton Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. N., Listowel, Ont. N4W ILS. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. J. Allan 
Paisley, 904 Prince’s Street, Kincardine, 
Ont. N2Z 1Y7. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, 
Ont., L2S 1P7. 

Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2T0. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 

. Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339 - 12th 
St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Qu’Appelle, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask. S4R 3H1. 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., Rev. Bruce Gour- 
lay, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
666, Prince Albert, Sask., S6V 5S2. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s Church, and Brier- 
crest, Knox Church, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 
2T9. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask. S9A 0J9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 927. 

Whitewood and Moosomin pastoral charge, 
Sask., Rev. Gwen Brown, Kipling, Sask. 
SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Faro, The Church of the Apostles, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, (A shared ministry). Contact: Rev. 
George Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alta. T6J 2H9. 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O.Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C. V7V IM1. 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301 - 38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C. VIT 2Y8. 

Prince Rupert, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. W. D. Allen, P.O. Box 382, 
Kitimat, B.C. V8C 2G8. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. V1IY 8J7. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. K. 
C. Doka, 14757 - 16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C. V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


CAMP KANNAWIN, 
SYNOD OF ALBERTA 


The Presbyterian Church 

in Canada 
has the following full-time summer 
employment opportunities: 
Summer Administrator, Summer 
Program Director, Chaplain, 
Waterfront/Recreation/Craft 
Director, Out-tripper, 
Counsellor/Waterfront, 
Counsellors, Head Cook, Cooks, 
Summer Caretaker. 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS 
IS MARCH 4, 1988. 


For application forms 
and job descriptions 
please contact: 
Mrs. Georgina Hus 
13111 Lake Crimson Drive S.E. 
Calgary, Alberta T2J 3K3 


50 
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OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 


Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 

quests for: 

-— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

-— an orthopaedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

—— an occupational therapist to work in Central 
Asia 

- a minister to work in Japan 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor teach- 
er for mountain students in Lotung. 

—- a minister for Guyana 

— a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 

— minister — assignment to an African 
church 

— a qualified opthamologist to work in Leso- 
tho immediately (3-4 years) 

— a physiotherapist to work in Lesotho (4 
years) 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 

— Secretaries 

— Business Managers & Accountants 
— Building Supervisors 

— Maintenance & Water System trainee 
— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 


The congregation of KNOX PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH, RED DEER, ALBER- 
TA is seeking an associate ordained minister 


to share pastoral duties. If interested send 
profile to: Sam Van Gunst, Committee Con- 
vener, 4718 Ross Street, Red Deer, Alberta 
TAN 1X2. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
New St. James Church, 
London 
is seeking an energetic, creative, full- 
time Associate Minister with excellent 
leadership skills who will have prima- 
ry responsibilities in the areas of 
Christian Education and Visitation. 
For particulars and job description 
contact the Rev. Leslie Files and/or 
Mrs. Shirley McNair, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, 760 Wellington Street, Lon- 
don, Ont. N6A 3S3 (519-434- 
1127) 
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— Management Consultant 
— Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 
“*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 137. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Currently, ““Youth in Mission’’ has requests 

for: 

— Up to three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Refugee Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 

— A Mission assistant with high school diplo- 
ma and proven skills in teaching and relat- 
ing to children and teens within a Christian 
context to work in Flora House, an inner- 
city mission to Native Peoples in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Long-term, starting imme- 
diately and ending September, 1988. 

Urgently requested: 

— A minister or religious educator to accom- 
pany ‘“‘Sonburst °88,’’ a music/theatre 
troupe of young’ people from 
Toronto/Kingston Synod PYPS, who are 
planning to travel through the Western 
provinces in July to inform, entertain, and 
serve God. 


Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 
Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 
Pode 
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CALVIN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SEEKS PASTORAL ASSISTANCE 
Calvin Church seeks a person (non-or- 
dained or ordained) for one-half to two- 
thirds part-time position. We are seeking 
someone who is strong in one-to-one 
relationships and small group settings 
with particular skill in ministry to and with 
pre-school families and young adults. 

Please contact the Rev. Ken Borden for a 

full position description. 


416-923-9030. 


Fill your vacancy 
through an ad 
in the Record. 


pared to tell us why. 


story with you. 


Why is it a favourite? Because it 
tells a great deal about Jesus, the kind 
of Person he was, and it tells much 
about his divinity and what he was 
and is able to do for people who are 
quite powerless and helpless. I see 
Jesus; and if you will pardon the per- 
sonal reference, in blind Bartimaeus, 
I see much of me. I am blind to so 
many things and in so many ways, 
quite helpless. 


Jesus was on his way to Jerusalem 
from Jericho. He was not making the 
journey alone. We read that a ‘‘great 
multitude’ accompanied him. 

His ministry was drawing to a 
close. The people did not know that, 
but he must have. The most difficult 
parts were yet to happen. He was to 
be deserted by his well-meaning dis- 
ciples, he was to go on trial, and he 
was to die, publicly, on across. 


Yes, he is on his way to Jerusalem, 
to die. Is he really listening to all that 
is being said by the multitude or is he 
immersed in his own thoughts, pre- 
paring himself for all that was soon to 
transpire? 

At any rate, he is on the road in the 
company of many of his disciples. 
(There were more than just twelve.) 
The air is filled with the buzz of live- 
ly conversation. There is much to 
wonder about, questions to be asked, 
points to ponder. Most of them have 
a question or two for the Master. 


Consider Bartimaeus. Someone 
has brought him to the side of the 
road. It is his ‘location.’ And then, as 
the sun would begin to sink, the same 
someone would return and deliver the 
blind man to his little room with no 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


“My favourite story...” 


\ \ } hat is your favourite story in the Bible? Defend your selection. Be pre- 


Realizing at least some of the risks that one faces in baring one’s soul, espe- 
cially from those who glance at all things with a critical eye, I share my favourite 


It’s a tale that is tucked away quietly at the end of the tenth chapter of Mark’s 
gospel. It’s the story of a busy Jesus, the healer, meeting the blind Bartimaeus, 
who had nothing else to do than to sit by the side of the road and beg. 


: 


We can't tolerate 
interruptions to 
our work. Perhaps 
those interruptions 
actually are 
our work! 


Read: 
Mark 10: 46-52 


windows. Who needs windows when 
you are blind? 

Bartimaeus senses something. 
Something? It’s Someone! And the 
Someone is Jesus, the Healer, the 
Miracle Worker! ‘‘I wonder if he can 


help me? Pll soon find out. . . JE- 
SUSU HELP MEt: 

‘‘What do you want me to do for 
you?”’ 


“MAKE ME SEE. THAT’S 
ALIS 

‘‘Go your way, your faith has 
made you well.”’ 

‘“Go my way? [ want to go with 
you!’’ . . . and Bartimaeus followed 
him. 

Jesus was busy. He had much on 


his mind. His disciples wanted to 
protect his busyness. At first they 
told Bartimaeus to be quiet. “‘Don’t 
disturb the Master!’’ But Bartimaeus 
insisted. 

Do we get so involved in our busy- 
ness that we simply do not have 
time? We can’t tolerate interruptions 
to our work. Perhaps those interrupt- 
ions actually are our work! 

Bartimaeus insisted. He did not 
give up easily. He knew that struggle 
is necessary in order to get anywhere. 

And then, notice this. Jesus 
stopped. One of the most remarkable 
phrases in Holy Writ. Twenty-five 
years ago, Donald Wade, then of 
Knox College, said that the gospel 
was there in that phrase. Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the most high God, the Sa- 
viour of mankind, the Lord of all life, 
stopped, for a beggar who sat by the 
side of the road and who couldn’t 
see, a man who was being passed by, 
a man who had never made it and 
who would never make it to any so- 
cial register, a nobody. 

That means, then, that Jesus has 
time for the nobodies of the world. 
He has time for you and me. 

He asked Bartimaeus what he 
wanted done and the blind man re- 
plied swiftly, “‘I want my sight!”’ 

If you were asked what you would 
like Jesus to do for you right now, 
what would you say? 

And having said, would you leap 
up and follow him? That’s what Bar- 
timaeus did. He really wanted to do 
something for this special Someone. 
Do you? 


Lord God, please may we see. 
May we see what you want us 
to do and be. 

May we see where we can serve 
you, as we follow you, right to the 
cross if necessary. For your Son’s 
sake. Amen. 
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“God’s mission 1n Guyana” 


Multi-vitamin pills, iron tablets and aspirins valued at 
$600 were presented to the Guyana Council of Churches 
for use in their clinics among the Amerindian people in 
the country’s interior. The Novapharm company of 
Toronto donated half the pills. 

Left to right: the Reverend Murray Garvin, Secretary for 
Education for Mission, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada; the Reverend Leonard Bhagwandin; Guyana 
Council of Churches office secretary; Father Michael 
McCormack, Executive Director of the Guyana Council 
of Churches; the Reverend Randy Etwaroo. 


See page 14 for an article by Zander Dunn on the Guyanese 
people’s and, particularly, the Guyanese Presbyterian Church’s 
struggle to cope with the political and economic conditions in 
Guyana. 


Photo credit: Zander Dunn 
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SAINT PATRICK 


by Esther McIlveen 


St. Patrick is Ireland’s patron saint, 
born somewhere in the British Isles, 
who brought the Christian religion to 
the Emerald Isle, probably around the 
first half of the fifth century. Patrick 
was neither an Irishman, nor a Roman 


Catholic in the modern sense — per- 
haps Celtic Catholic would be more 
appropriate. His sainthood was _be- 
stowed upon him two centuries after 


his death. 


Most of what is known about St. Patrick comes from his 
Confessions which were written partly to counter certain at- 
tacks that had been made on him (especially by some British 
clerics), but also to record the wonderful relationship he had 
with God. The writings were done when he was an old man. 

When Patrick was a boy, the Roman Empire was near 
collapse and not strong enough to defend itself in distant 
lands. Britain became an easy prey for pirates and raiders, 
including those who crossed the Irish Sea from Ireland. 

Irish abductors would land their boats and creep up on a 
farm, looting and taking slaves. When he was 16, Patrick 
was one of those seized and carried off to Ireland. He was 
sold to a farmer for whom for the next six years he herded 
swine. 

During his time in the hills of Ireland, Patrick prayed. *‘I 
said a hundred prayers by day and almost as many by 
night,’’ he wrote. Throughout every generation praying 
saints have altered the course of history. 

Dreams played a large part in his experience and he lived 
at all times conscious of a supernatural world, both of good 
and evil. When he was about 22 years of age, he heard God 
speak to him, “‘Thy ship is ready for thee.’’ He decided to 
obey and started for the sea coast which was about 200 
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miles away. When Patrick arrived, there was a ship about to 
sail. After first refusing Patrick, the captain took him on 
board. The cargo was Irish Wolfhounds being shipped to 
the continent. He arrived three days later somewhere in 
western Europe, perhaps France. He and the crew wandered 
through barren wasteland, nearly starving for a month. One 
day when Patrick was praying for food, a herd of wild pigs 
came out of the woods. This was another of the miracles for 
which he became famous. 


atrick somehow escaped from the crew and from that 
time on, he devoted his life to God. He was able to 
return to his family, but not for long, for he had an- 
other vision. This time it was ‘‘the voice of the Irish crying, 
‘We beseech thee, holy youth, to come and walk again 
amongst us as before.’ *’ Patrick felt a call to return to Ire- 
land, the land that had treated him cruelly, to convert the 
people who worshipped the sun, moon, wind, water, fire, 
and rooks, and believed in good and evil spirits of all kinds 
inhabiting the trees and hills — who offered human sacri- 
fices. The priests, known as Druids, used magic. 
Since his education had been interrupted during his ab- 
duction, he now prepared himself at St. Honorat, where he 


g 


who was he? 


embraced the monastic life. 

When he was 40-years-old, after becoming a bishop, he 
set out to return to County Wicklow, south of what is now 
called Dublin. He was driven out from there. He then sailed 
northward toward the home of Miliuc, his former master 
whom he served as a slave. According to one story, when 
Miliuc heard of Patrick’s coming and of his new religious 
power, he set his house on fire and threw himself into the 
flames. He did not want to be put to shame by a former 
slave. 

Patrick was known for his steadfast character. As a mis- 
sionary he was motivated by fear as much as anything else, 
‘*T fear to lose the labor which I began lest God would note 
me as guilty.’” Many called him Old Shaved Head. Some of 
the Irish made up this song about him: 

Old Shaved Head cometh 

Off the storm-tossed sea; 

He wears a long robe, 

A crooked staffhathhe...... 

During Patrick’s time, the people were called Celts (their 
ancestors had come from Europe) and they lived in clans 
and tribes — each tribe had its chieftain. Patrick would seek 
out the chieftain and share the Christian faith and if he 
agreed to be baptized, usually the rest of the tribe would fol- 
low. The questions he asked those being baptized were: 

Do you believe that by baptism you cast away the sin 
of your father and mother? 

Do you believe in repentance after sin? 

Do you believe in life after death? 

Do you believe in the resurrection on the day of 
Judgment? 

Do you believe in the unity of the church? 

Life was not easy for Patrick — 12 times he faced life- 
threatening situations, including a kidnapping that lasted 
two weeks. The Druids tried to cast spells on him and to kill 
him. Eventually, these men became Christians and some 
even became priests. 

Converts were given intensive training in the scriptures 
and encouraged to become involved in ministry. Women 
played a significant role in the Celtic churches, though as a 
single missionary Patrick was cautious in his relationships 
with them — ‘“‘refusing the gifts of devout women lest any 
breath of scandal should arise.”’ 

For 30 or 40 years Patrick laboured among the Irish, 
planting 200 churches, a monastery and schools. He had a 
healing ministry, it was said of him, ‘‘he caused the 


crippled to walk, the blind to see and the deaf to hear.’ Yet 
he was very aware of his limitations and credited God with 
his accomplishments. 


C here are also many legends surrounding him such as 
the one that he drove the snakes out of Ireland and 
that he used the shamrock to demonstrate the Holy Trinity. 
However, St. Patrick does mention the Trinity often in his 
writings. The hymn, ‘‘St. Patrick’s Breastplate’ (found in 
the Presbyterian Book of Praise #276) is thought to be writ- 
ten by him. In it he mentions the Trinity. 

| bind myself today 

The strong Name of the Trinity, 

By invocation of the same, 

The Three in One,‘and One in 

Three. 

There are many sayings about the Irish patron saint, such 
as this Gaelic one: 

St. Patrick’ s Day turns 
the warm side of the stone 
uppermost. 

Green had symbolic meaning to the Irish, before St. Pat- 
rick arrived. It signified nature, shamrocks, and springtime. 
St. Patrick’s Day took the place of the ancient pagan cele- 
bration of plant life. Green also stands for hope! 

March 17th, the day of his death, Ireland mourned for 
him for 12 days. Oo 


St. Patrick 
Sources: 

The Spreading Flame by F. F. Bruce 

Shamrocks, Harps, and Shillelaghs by Edna Barth 
From Jerusalem to Irian Jaya by Ruth Tucker 
Christian Missions by Stephen Neill 

Presbyterian Book of Praise 


Mrs. Mellveen is a free-lance writer from Rich- 
mond, B.C. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 
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E lsewhere in this issue I’ve taken space for an attempt at ‘summing up.’ This 
space, this time, I will reserve for other purposes. 

Though I'll be back in these pages for the Assembly issue (July-August) — it 
being deemed generally inadvisable to throw a new Editor ‘cold’ into the cover- 
age of a General Assembly (not to speak of it being a violation of the Geneva 
Convention) — this is my last hurrah as proprietor. From now until June, when 
my successor will be appointed by the Assembly, the Rev. John Congram will be 
interim Managing Editor and the Rev. Stephen Hayes will be selecting and edit- 


ing the features, as — not surprising- 
ly — the interim Features Editor. 

Both men are busy parish ministers 
who will be able to assist this mag- 
azine only on a part-time basis. The 
Staff (see the masthead for details 
and leave the capital ‘‘S’’) will be 
called upon for Herculean efforts. 
They have had some practice: they 
have had to put up with me and my 
Arthur Carlson school of manage- 
ment techniques (cf. WKRP re-runs 
on television). Remember the above 
when you feel the urge to be nasty to 
them in writing. 

Many times I have speculated on a 
‘final’ ‘‘From the Editor’’ some- 
thing outrageous : “naming 
names. . . blowing the lid off the re- 
ligious business’’ . . . something that 
would appear after I had obtained 
landed immigrant status in Patago- 


nia. If my next literary dream, an in- 
dependent newsletter or quarterly 
tentatively called Off The Record 
ever flies, maybe that editorial will 
get written. But it won’t get written 
now. 

I don’t feel like fulminating. The 
anger, usually expressed in what | 
hoped was irony, still smoulders. If it 
didn’t I wouldn’t care any more, and 
I still do. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is a tenacious creation. Hate 
and love are blood relations. That I 
have, from time to time, struck what 
some call a “‘cynical’’ note bothers 
me not a whit. There are several un- 
flattering definitions of a cynic, but I 
like best that given by Ambrose 
Bierce. 

Cynic, n: a_ blackguard whose 
faulty vision sees things as they are, 
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not as they ought to be. 

By that definition, I have tried. 

And if you can understand that 
confession as a caveat, I can leave 
you with but a few exhortations. 

Resist boredom inflicted in the 
name of Christ and all those who ex- 
cuse such experiences by saying 
*‘they meant well.’’ 

Speaking in the context of the 
church — distrust the pious certain- 
ties of the right and the righteous cer- 
tainties of the left. 

Never be afraid, or think it un- 
Christian, to laugh when the emperor 
has no clothes. 

And. . . perhaps a touch of outra- 
geousness remember that a 
Christian today is one who has 
learned to strum a ukulele and tap- 
dance on the edge of the abyss. 

Here endeth the lessons. 


Illustration: Rav Anne! 
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“England's David 
Kirke”? 

The book review (January, 1988) 
of Canada’s Huguenot Heritage 
1685-1985 draws attention to a fas- 
cinating but neglected part of Cana- 
da’s history. 

It may be of interest that ‘*En- 
gland’s David Kirke’’ was born in 
Dieppe, France. It is possibly apoc- 
ryphal that when Champlain was 
called upon to surrender Quebec he 
demurred until shown the letters of 
marque by which‘a French fur-trader 
appeared in the guise of an English 
captain. 

James E. Burnett, 
Kentville, N.S. 


What does it cost the 


Colleges per student? 


While the value of a College of the 
church is determined by many factors 
in addition to financial spreadsheet 
contents, I want to question the val- 
idity of statistics which are being cir- 
culated in our national church. I have 
seen them twice this past month, 
once in the Editor’s interview with 
the Rev. Helen Goggin of Ewart Col- 
lege, and also in a newsletter sent out 
by Principal William Klempa of The 
Presbyterian College. The statistics 
purport that it costs the church twice 
as much to educate a student at Ewart 
College than at Knox or The Pres- 
byterian College. 


WATSON’s WORLD 


ie LU 
lL HAVE AN 
EXCLUSIVE FIXATION... 


LETTERS 


To be fair to Dr. Klempa, he did 
state more accurately that it costs the 
General Assembly Budget twice as 
much to educate a Ewart student. 
Still, this is misleading because funds 
from the G.A. Budget are only part 
of what each College uses to educate 
their students. Our Colleges must 
also use investment revenue, student 
residential fees, government grants, 
individual and congregational gifts. 
The reason that Ewart receives a pro- 
portionately higher grant from the 
G.A. Budget may be because Knox 
and P.C. have access to more sources 
of funding. 

What we still do not know is what 
it costs each College to graduate one 
student. Until this accounting is 
done, we do NOT know what it costs 
the whole church to educate any of 
our students — assuming that the 
Colleges are part of the whole 
church. 

I am also concerned that the Editor 
and Dr. Klempa, being educated 
men, are aware that their statistics are 
half-truths, and in the continuing de- 
bate concerning the viability of Ewart 
College, could mislead the courts of 
the church. This misuse of statistical 
data reminds me of Disraeli’s caustic 
comment that there are three kinds of 
lies: lies, damned lies, and statistics. 

Robert R. Robinson, 

Vice-Chairman, 

Ewart College 

Ed. Dr. Klempa gave a copy of his 
manuscript to Ewart prior to its ap- 
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pearance in The Record. Thus the 
speed with which this reply appears. 

Mr. Robinson raises a valid point. 
The church would do well to compute 
the complete costs, as he suggests. 
Costs, however, were not the only 
concern raised in the interview with 
Helen Goggin. 


A word for objectivity 


I enjoyed reading the report of 
your interview with Helen Goggin. 
Most of what she said raised few 
questions in my mind, and contained 
few if any surprises. There is one 
statement, however, that brought me 
up short. I quote, “‘’ve become 
aware of what, for me, is a new theo- 
logical position. Process thought: 
process theology; a very different 
way of looking at the world... .”’ 

I am both surprised and yet dis- 
turbed at the same time. I am sur- 
prised that she has only recently 
learned of this theological viewpoint, 
but disturbed that she should be so 
enthralled by and with it. The zeal of 
a new convert is both touching and 
contagious, but she seems to have ac- 
cepted the viewpoint as a ‘new gos-- 
pel 

Theological concepts, like a pair 
of spectacles, enable us to see. They 
represent a way of looking at things. 
But spectacles are prescribed differ- 
ently for different persons. Not every 
pair of spectacles will help everyone 
to see more clearly. Some spectacles 


Noel Watson 


will blur, obscure, distort or even 
blind a person’s vision. 

It is useful that ‘process theology’ 
remind us of the significance, rele- 
vance and importance of the subjec- 
tive element. We should not allow 
ourselves, however, to be lulled into 
the subjective illusion that ‘there is 
really no objectivity.’ 

The ‘otherness’ of the other is not 
simply a subjective appreciation, but 
a reality which makes possible mean- 
ingful community. The error of ‘pro- 
cess theology’ is its over-emphasis 
on the subjective, derived from and 
promoting a philosophical monism. 
The Christian doctrine of creation is a 
basic denial of such a monistic phi- 
losophy. The Incarnation is the deni- 
al of philosophical monism — the 
‘other’ entered into our world. 

Not everything can be safely ac- 
cepted on a purely subjective basis. 
Take the matter of mushrooms. Some 
are safe to eat, others can kill you. 
The ability to kill is an objective real- 
ity. It is best if we know, objectively, 
what mushrooms are safe to eat. 

I do not intend to instruct where | 
should myself be a student. I wish 
merely to express a word of caution. 
A new viewpoint, accepted unques- 
tioningly, can be as exciting as a nar- 
cotic — and as dangerous. 

C. Costerus, 
Brampton, Ont. 


In defence of the 
“Children’s Story” 


I am really tired of hearing people 
belittle the ‘‘Children’s Story.”’ I’m 
sure the Rev. Helen Goggin’s opin- 
ion (January Record), ‘‘They’re 
deadly, most of the time’”’ reflects the 
view of many of the progressive 
thinkers in our church and it certainly 
is popular among those who educate 
in the theological institutions of seve- 
ral denominations. Whether or not 
this part of worship is ‘‘entertain- 
ing,’’ it certainly is vital to the min- 
istry of our congregation. Since 
church school, of necessity, is held 
during worship, these precious five 
minutes are the only time I have op- 
portunity to ‘‘make friends’’ with 
and become pastor to many of the 
children who come to our church, es- 
continued on page 36 
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REACHING OUTTOTHECHILDRENOFTHEWORLD India, Kenya, Sri Lanka, Togo and Uganda. 


PASTOR MICHEL MORRISET AND HIS PIGS ARE PERFORMING 


MIRALLED 


Thanks to Pastor Michel's vision and 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
sponsors, the general economy of the 
whole area has been raised. 

You can help achieve this kind of 


he economy of 

Haiti is based in 

part, on - of all 

things - pigs! And 

since Swine Fever wiped out the total 
pig population in 1982, many people in miracle. A sponsorship of $21 per 
Haiti have been doing without a great month can make an enormous differ- 
deal. Things like food, education, ence in the lives of children and 
clothing and even clean water. communities in Haiti. There are still 

It was at that time that Pastor Michel thousands of people who desperately 
Morriset and 24 orphans came to an need the miracle of another Eben-Ezer. 
area known as “Desolate Savannah’. And you'll be happy to know that more 
With very little money he bought this than eighty cents out of every sponsor- 
land, although it was dry and parched. ship dollar goes directly to meet the 
Pastor Morriset had a vision, and he needs of your child and_ their 
shared it with us. community. 

He wanted to build a self-sufficient Haiti is a place desperately in need 

community out of this desert land, of miracles. Please, help one happen, 
which he named “Eben-Ezer’. And after today. 
a lot of hard work, and the help of 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
that vision is today a reality. There are 
250 people living at Eben-Ezer. They 
have food to eat. Work to do. And are 
well on their way to becoming a totally 
self-sufficient community. 

Because the land is now well 
irrigated the crops grow strong and 
healthy. There are several pig and 
chicken projects in operation. And 
there are seven schools - from primary 
to secondary to vocational. 

With two fresh water wells, and a 
hospital on site, the community nearby 
of more than 4000 people benefit also. 


(_]1 would like to sponsor aC boy or 
OD girl in ‘ 
(countries listed below) 


[_] Enclosed is $21 for the first month. 
C1] Enclosed is $252 for the full year. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are a tax deductible charity 


_] | cannot sponsor a child, but | 
would like to help with my 
enclosed donation of $ 

[_] Please send me more information. 


No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement on request. 


Toll free: 1-800-268-6364 


Assisting children, families and communities of all faiths in 
Burkina Faso, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, The Gambia, Haiti, 


YE [i 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT | 


Robert King 


Social order, social justice and the farmer 


+ 


TOIINETS Avaaren, 


ee Ai he present indebtedness of certain farmers — is beyond their capacity 

to pay; and it is in the National interest to retain such farmers on the 
land as efficient producers, and for such purpose it is necessary to provide means 
whereby compromises or rearrangements may be effected of the debts of such 


This preamble to the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act of the mid-1930s 
lays out the guide to those charged with administering the Act. ‘‘As efficient pro- 


ducers’’ no doubt weeded out the wastrels, but turned into a two-edged sword to 


leave farm families with enough re- 
sources (land, equipment, livestock, 
seed, etc), so they could continue on 
their farms ‘‘efficiently,’’ after their 
hearing. 

No doubt the dollars that were 
‘lost’ through such compromises 
were considerable, but it is a safe bet 
they were going to be lost anyway. 
The 1930s were exceptional times 
and there were exceptional circum- 
stances. 


An ongoing social crisis 


The 1980s too, are exceptional 
times and probably more exceptional 
even than the 1930s. They deserve 
equivalent legislation or even more. 
What farmers have been granted in 
the “‘Federal Farm Debt Review 
Board”’ is a much different package 
than what farm organizations had 
asked for — a revamped Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act. One 
need not sound libellous in voicing 
the suspicion that Canada’s chartered 
banks have flexed their muscles to 
the fullest, and been successful in 


preventing a Judicial Hearing oppor- 
tunity for financially pressed farm- 
ers. A one-eyed economist with no 
hands could figure out the end result 
— a “‘social experiment’ with farm 
families as the guinea pigs. 

The Federal Farm Debt Review 
Board fails to address the basic farm 
financial crisis but there is every indi- 
cation that its original purpose or in- 
tent is being fulfilled, 1.e., as a clear- 
ing-house for financially pressed 
farmers. Public perception 1s that jus- 
tice would seem to have been done 
when such is not the case. 

The financial crisis that has again 
overtaken the farming industry must 
be recognized for the reality of what 
it is — a social crisis, ongoing and 
accelerating to the current disastrous 
level. What other result could we ex- 
pect from a Government policy de- 
signed to get the most production, 
from the least number of producers, 
with as little money as_ possible. 
Those who in the late 1970s pointed 
with envy at escalating land prices, 
should come forward to recognize 
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that those paper profits transferred 
into the cash losses of the 1980s. Fi- 
nally, we recognize that some farm 
organizations cautioned throughout 
that boom that farm families were 
substituting increased debt for in- 
creased income. 

Farm families had partners in the 
decisions of the 1970s; they were the 
Financial Community and Govern- 
ment. Surely it is only fair that those 
partners now share the results. It 
must be remembered the low, farm 
food prices to Canadian consumers 
over the years have been a benefit to 
Government, as a whole. The cash 
registers of the Banks rang loud and 
long in the rural communities but 
they are no longer interested in lend- 
ing to farmers. We now witness the 
response by Government and Banks 
to what is fair. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has put in place what can 
only be termed as non-legislation, 
objected to at different intensities by 
different farm organizations, but de- 
manded by Canada’s Chartered 
Banks. The current Federal Farm 
Debt Review Legislation lets two 
partners off the hook — the Govern- 
ment and the Bank. 


The real debts remain 


The paper profits having dis- 
solved, the real debts remain. There 
are losses to all three partners, but the 
farm families’ losses will be the first 
and the worst and probably complete 
in many cases. The farmer’s equity is 
reduced to zero and only then will the 
Bank’s loss begin. The Govern- 
ment’s loss is a pittance in the mini- 
mal cost of administration of the 
Board and the niggardly offering of 
relocation through ‘‘Farmers in Tran- 
sition.’’ Any further cost to Govern- 
ment regarding such a farm family 
will be hidden in the general welfare 
rolls. 

Take, as an example, a clear-cut 
case of a farmer owing $500,000 in 


mortgages in equal amounts to two 
lenders; $250,000 each to a Bank and 
to Farm Credit Corporation. Assum- 
ing, as is fact in many cases, that the 
farmer has used all his equity in 
keeping trade accounts (including op- 
erating interest at the Bank) paid, and 
living costs, he has no equity. With 
disastrously reduced land prices, the 
mortgage values have reduced by 
half, a loss of some $125,000 each to 
the lenders. Will the farmer have the 
opportunity to buy back at the re- 
duced value? Farm Debt Review cus- 
tomers tell us ‘‘not likely.’’ Even 
though the loss is there for all, the 
farmer’s is complete. Justice will 
have seemed to have been served, but 
in fact justice will not have been 
served. Such are the results of inade- 
quate legislation. 

The call for meaningful legislation 
to deal with this rural social crisis 
was effectively throttled by a power- 
ful Bank lobby and this can be pro- 


ven by a study of the presentations to 
the Proposed Legislation of a Re- 
instatement of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act in 1984. With the 
exception of a few individuals from 
Churches and a token support from 
Labour, farm organizations spoke 
alone, and the legislation was defeat- 
ed. 

The wasted time since has been di- 
sastrous for many farmers — many 
beginners of the last ten years — and 
in many cases, the fathers who 
backed them. It is, however, not too 
late to cry out ‘‘Stop the slaughter!”’ 
— this ‘“‘war’’ has gone on too long. 
Economic Justice is a part of Social 
Justice and surely our Christian 
Churches can sort out the difference 
between Social Order and Social Jus- 
tice. O 


Mr. King is a farmer, and elder at Knox 
Church, New Glasgow, Ontario, and a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Life Committee of 
London Presbytery. 


Advertisement 


Norway Sweden Denmark 
June 8, 1988. With Jeanette Farthing, Box 


196, Penetanguishine, Ontario LOK 1 PO. Ar- 
rangements by Thomas Cook Travel. 


CANAL CRUISING 


Rideau Canal 
Trent-Severn Waterway 
‘5 DAYS OF SPECTACULAR SCENERY" Rt 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
R.R. #3, 2020 Sherbrooke St. 
PETERBOROUGH. ONT. K9J 6X4 
SEND FOR 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 


VACATION PACKAGES 

To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua — 
from $599. One, two and three-week pack- 
ages. Inquire about our weekly winter, 
spring and summer departures to all islands. 
For details contact: Sam Sinanan, Humming- 
bird Travel, 37 George St. N., Suite B508, 
Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS. (416) 452- 
0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early and 
save! 


MANY CONGREGATIONS ARE INVESTING IN CRIEFF HILLS 


Our Faces Are RED 


WE WOULD LIKE TO WRITE AND EXPRESS OUR THANKS 


but some gifts have been received without any indication 
of the donor congregation's name. 


if you have sent a gift. that was not acknowledged, 
please write and let us know. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT COMPLETED YOUR CONGREGATION'S CAMPAIGN 


please let us know how we can help you Move Forward 


as, 
<= crieff hills 


building CAMPAIGN RR #2, PUSLINCH, ONTARIO NOB 2J0 (519) 824-7898 


INVEST IN YOUR CHURCH’S FUTURE 
INVEST IN CRIEFF HILLS 
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Tony Plomp 


The Moderator visits the UN 


D uring the last week of November of last year, my wife Margaret and | 
were able to spend a day and a half in New York City at the invitation of 
the Hon. Walter McLean, MP for Waterloo and a delegate to the 42nd General 
Assembly of the United Nations. We appreciated the graciousness and generosity 
of our host as well as this opportunity to visit, however briefly, one of the great 
cities of the world. Although we packed in a few fun-moments in our brief stay, 
the visit had the more sober purpose of acquainting me, as it has other Modera- 
tors of Assembly before me, with the United Nations and the role Canada plays 


in that international body. 

On two occasions | had the oppor- 
tunity to chat with the gentle Douglas 
Roche, the Canadian Ambassador for 
Disarmament. This former Member 
of Parliament from Edmonton is now 
fully engaged in advocating Canada’s 
position on disarmament to the Unit- 
ed Nations as well as to the Canadian 
public. In fact, just after our meeting 
he set out on a cross-Canada tour to 
review the recent attempts at arms 
control and to set out a very cautious- 
ly optimistic view of the possibilities 
in this area for the future. He looked 


suglas Roche (left) 
Tony Plomp 


forward with some anticipation to the 
now historic Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit meeting in December of last 
year, stating his belief that we ought 
to take seriously, and draw some 
hope from, the change that has taken 
place in the leadership of the Soviet 
Union and the more accommodating 
tone of the Reagan administration in 
the USA. As I heard Presidént Rea- 
gan repeat the Russian proverb, 
‘Trust, but verify,’’ I felt it summed 
up the tone of Mr. Roche’s approach. 
All in all, I found him to be a man of 
high purpose and seriousness, in- 
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Photo courtesy: Walter McLean 


tensely devoted to doing his part in 
helping to make our world a safer 
place for the future. 

The other impressive individual I 
met was Stephen Lewis, the Canadi- 
an Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. It became clear from my con- 
versations with him that he values 
highly the input of the churches into 
the work of the Canadian Mission at 
the United Nations. At one point I 
suggested that many church members 
feel that the declarations of the 
churches to Government and its insti- 
tutions were, at heart, a waste of 
time. Do governments at any level 
really pay that much attention to what 
the churches believe on any given is- 
sue? Mr. Lewis immediately, and 
with characteristic. vigour, chal- 
lenged my somewhat sceptical re- 
marks and insisted at some length 
that well-researched and well-docu- 
mented materials are indeed taken 
very seriously by people such as he 
and those who work under his direc- 
tion. He had particular praise for the 
documentation that comes from the 
churches in Latin America which is 
so frequently based on firsthand ex- 
perience. 

There is no denying that the visit to 
New York City, though hectic, was 
fun! A simple cab-ride took on the | 
colours of high adventure! Yet at the 
end of that visit I came away im- 
pressed by those I met who serve our 
nation’s interests at the United Na- 
tions. Two of them are professing 
Christians; one, to my knowledge, is 
not. Yet all are united in their desire 
to make God’s world a better place in 
which to live. They deserve our grat- 
itude and especially our prayers. 


; 


For Your Group Or 


Non-Profit Organization. 


Buy These Well-Known Brands 


Imagine being able to raise money for your group 
with nothing to sell. All anyone has to do is what 
they're doing every week anyway ... and that’s shop 
for their family. FUNDRAISE CANADA is supported 
by a number of Canada’s leading consumer product 
manufacturers. For every proof of purchase that’s 
submitted from one of these products by your non- 
profit group, your club will receive a cash refund for 
its fundraising account. Naturally, a lot of purchases 
by many members and members’ friends can add up 
to a great deal of money fast. 

(*Some products may change or may not. participate in some areas ) 

To find out how your organization can qualify, send 


the completed coupon today (or call toll free 
1-800-387-5072). 


Mail to: 
WFUNDRA ISE" Suite 1, 3761 Victoria Park Ave. 
/ U/l Vin "1s JE Scarborough, Ont. M1W 3S2 
ce, A N A D A 


Please send information on how my group can participate 
in the Fundraise Canada program to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 

POSTAL 
OTTO en eee eee PROV CODE 
NAME OF GROUP 


“Get thee behind me, tnk-stained knaves.”’ 


Rudy Platiel 


hile the news media may regard itself as a public watchdog, there are 
those who feel that it too often pokes its nose where it shouldn’t. Or 


does its poking in a way it shouldn’t. 


In British Columbia, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and B.C. Attorney- 
General Brian Smith complained that BC-TV was morally wrong to promise a 
prison escapee that in exchange for an interview it wouldn’t snitch on his loca- 
tion. The news director defended the decision by saying that of greater impor- 
tance was a public airing of the prisoner’s allegations about conditions which 


precipitated the New Year’s Day 
break by 13 convicts. 

When Sinclair Stevens announced 
in December that he was appealing 
the conflict of interest findings 
against him, the former federal Min- 
ister of Regional Industrial Expan- 
sion also told reporters that he felt 
that he had ‘‘been stalked’’ by The 
Globe and Mail since taking office. 
The Globe denied any stalking. 

It was two stories in the newspaper 
(allegations in the first one were 
found not to be a conflict of interest) 
that set off the relentless questioning 
in Parliament which eventually led 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney to es- 
tablish a commission of inquiry. 

Although declared to be in conflict 
of interest on 14 different occasions, 
Mr. Stevens has made it clear he 
feels he is the one who has been 
wronged by the whole affair. 

About the time Mr. Stevens was 
launching his appeal, United States 
Senator Gary Hart was jumping back 
into the US presidential race. Seven 
months earlier he had abandoned the 
race in apparent disgrace after the 
Miami Herald broke a story about 
how the front-running Democratic 
candidate spent time in seclusion 
with model Donna Rice. 

What all three cases have in com- 
mon is that they raise the old question 
about ethics in journalism. How far 
should reporters go in pursuing 
anonymous tips or making deals on 


Lloyd Robertson is engaged in coverage 
of the Olympics. He will return to this 
column in the May issue. 


-———---——— 


. ethics, 
like beauty, 
seems too often 
to be in the eye 
of the beholder. 


behalf of the public’s right to know? 

The problem is that ethics, like 
beauty, seems too often to be in the 
eye of the beholder. For a watchdog 
(self-appointed or otherwise) ethics 
can be a shifting landscape. 

In the early 1960s, the liaisons of 
President John Kennedy went unre- 
ported. A politician’s private life was 
considered none of the public’s busi- 
ness in Camelot. 

Gary Hart still thinks it isn’t. He 
says the voters should only be inter- 
ested in his policies. 

But should they? Private life activ- 
ities might have no relevance in some 
jobs, but in selecting the head of one 
of the most powerful nations on 
earth? In a world crisis, that leader’s 
judgement is of more importance 
than policies and the public should 
have a right to fully assess that record 
of judgement. 

The B.C. case is more troubling. 
Clearly, every citizen has a duty to 
assist in the maintenance of law and 
order. In that case, the escapee indi- 


“= SAORRSPECIIVE (tnt 


cated he intended to return to prison 
but wanted to present information 
that wasn’t being made public. 

That does present a dilemma. 
Which is more important, getting to 
the public information that in a free 
society it should be entitled to know, 
or refusing to accept it on those con- 
ditions? Or should they have lied and 
turned the escapee in after pretending 
to agree? Which is the moral high 
ground? 

Obviously it’s a judgement call 
that can vary with the circumstances. 
But in this case, it’s probably a fair 
bet that most reporters would have 
followed what BC-TV did. 

In the case of Mr. Stevens, was it 
wrong to publish a story about cir- 
cumstances which seemed to indicate 
a conflict of interest? 

One thing can be said, to put ques- 
tions about the activities of a cabinet 
minister off limits to the media is not 
in the best interests of the electorate 
or a democratic society. 

Those who publish are subject to 
the scrutiny of the courts. Under libel 
laws, every person is entitled to have 
his reputation untarnished by innuen- 
do or false statements. That protec- 
tion is always there. 

But ethics does not always follow 
the strict letter of the law. Ultimately 
the answer to what is ethical or moral 
in the uneasy relationship between 
politicians and scribblers will have to 
rest with the public —- the master 
served by both groups. 

And while Canadians have shown 
that they are often inclined to forgive 
transgressions and overlook faults, 
there is no real evidence that they 
prefer to be kept in the dark. oO 


Rudy Platiel would like to declare his 
own conflict of interest as a reporter for 
The Globe and Mail. 

He is also a member of The Presbyterian Re- 


cord Committee and an elder at Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ontario. 
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Growing Views 


WHAT'S BEHIND THIS CHURCH’S REPUTATION? 


One of the fastest growing congregations in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Kortwright 
Church in Guelph, Ontario, has developed a 
reputation for the vitality of its corporate 
worship. What is it that people find attractive? 
For some, it is the enthusiasm which 
accompanies the congregational singing. Others 
mention the quality of the music ministry. A 
number express appreciation for the biblical 
preaching and the air of expectancy which 
people have as they come to hear a ‘’word from 
God.’’ Many are moved by the prayer and praise 
time as people throughout the congregation 
stand or gather together to praise God, pray, 
minister to and encourage one another. 


What is immediately apparent in the service is 
that this is not a ‘one person show.” A lay 
worship team, and the planned and spontaneous 
involvement of the congregation, make for 
worship that is, in many ways, 
uncharacteristically corporate. 


Pastor Bob Bettridge shares some of the 
convictions that provide the foundation for 
worship at Kortwright. 
1. In each of our services we desire to 
glorify God, edify the Body and proclaim 
the good news of salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 
2. Inaunique way, God touches our lives 
in corporate worship. 
3. It is the Holy Spirit who enables us to 
worship God in Spirit and in Truth and we 
are completely dependent upon Him. 
4. As the Holy Spirit has given spiritual gifts 
to each person, each is a minister. 


5. Ourstyle of worship needs to remain 
responsive to how the Lord would speak to 
us. 


6. The format of worship should allow for 
the participation of all whom the Spirit 
would use. Opportunity should be given to 
spiritual gifts to be exercised as the Lord 
directs. 


7. Wedepend upon the Lord to grant our 
leaders discernment in order that, while 
granting liberty for worshippers to 
participate in the service in both planned 
and spontaneous ways, all things might be 
done decently and in order. 


8. It is our desire to be sensitive to all who 
come that they might both feel ‘‘at home” 
and see that God is really amongst us. 


Following these convictions, worship at 
Kortwright is structured to provide integrity in 
form and purpose, yet flexible enough to be 
sensitive to the movement of the Holy Spirit in 
the lives of worshippers. 


The order and format currently in use has been 
developed by the church’s Worship and Nurture 
Committee, Pastor and Session to meet the needs 
of the congregation and the community in which 
it is situated. Because of this, Pastor Bettridge is 
quick to point out that worship at Kortwright is 
evolving and that it may not be easily 
duplicated. 


Duplicate it or not, a basic principle is clear: 
Worship that is sensitive to the church’s ministry 
context and the needs of the worshipping 
congregation is an important element in a 
Church Growth strategy. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1)7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 


Advertisement 


A heritage 


of hymns: 
A tribute to 


John and Charles Wesley 


by Robert J. Wilson 


arch 29, 1988, will be the 

200th anniversary of the 
death of Charles Wesley, one of 
the great hymnists of the world, a 
poet of outstanding gift, a 
preacher whose eloquence was 
almost as moving as that of his 
brother John. Charles was the true 
founder of Methodism, if we 
regard the establishment of the 
Holy Club at Oxford as the 
beginning of that extraordinary 
movement of spiritual reform. 
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While the dominance of John, the elder brother, tended to 
overshadow the importance of Charles’ genius even in their 
lifetime, 200 years have established beyond doubt that the 
piety and devotion of the hymnist may well have had the 
more profound and lasting influence on the English-speak- 
ing Christian community. 

The modern Methodist Church and its successors have 
advanced so radically, in both theology and social em- 
phasis, as to be almost unrelated to the movement that John 
and Charles set in motion. Yet two centuries have given to 
us perhaps an even deeper sense of the essence of our faith 
as we respond to *‘Hark the Herald Angels Sing’’ or “‘Jesus 
Lover of My Soul’’ or “‘Christ the Lord is Risen Today,”’ 
than was felt by the first groups using A Collection of 
Hymns for the Use of the People Called Methodists, pub- 
lished jointly by the brothers in 1779. That year was of great 
importance in the development of English hymnody since it 
was also the year of publication of the Onley Hymns, a col- 
laboration of John Newton and William Cowper. The 
continuing significance of this volume is clear as we recall 
such magnificent hymns as ‘‘O For a Closer Walk With 
God,’’ or ‘“‘How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds.”’ 

It is unfortunate if scholarship, when assessing the 
significance of individuals, fails to see them in the setting of 
their age accurately portrayed against the background of 
what was happening, but rather defines the era in terms that 
lend themselves to easy categorization. For example, we 
call the 18th century “‘the Age of Reason,’’ forgetting that 
the piety and Christian fervour of the age cannot be ex- 
plained as a mere reaction to the more dominant trend. 

The Church of England cannot have been the completely 
moribund institution that we have been led to imagine. 
There were undoubtedly many rectories and private homes 
throughout the country as devout as those that nurtured the 


Wesleys or William Cowper. The standard biographies of 
John and Charles frequently describe Oxford as a place 
where high learning no longer flourished, and yet many of 
the undergraduates spoke Latin and Greek with fluency. 
Certainly the university seems to have been overly con- 
cerned with the minutiae of pedantic theology, but we must 
remember that the flowering of science was not to take 
place until the next century. 

The hymns of Charles and John were, in fact, a part of a 
much larger movement that produced some of the finest de- 
votional literature in the English language. The worth of 
earlier and contemporary poets was acknowledged in the 
Wesley collection when, for example, they included Dod- 
dridge’s ‘‘See Israel’s Gentle Shepherd Stand,”’ or 
Toplady’s ‘‘Rock of Ages Cleft for Me,’’ or Watts’ *‘Jesus 
Shall Reign.”’ It mattered not that the authors might espouse 
‘dangerous’ Calvinistic theology; if the hymn glorified God 
and met the other criteria that the talented editors had set, it 
was worthy of inclusion. 


It is interesting that the editorial blue pencil of John 
was occasionally applied to the work of his brother. 
For example, ‘‘Hark the Herald Angels Sing’’ originally 
read ‘‘Hark How the Heavenly Welkin Rings, Glory to the 
King of Kings.’’ Perhaps it is not just familiarity that makes 
us judge the revision more felicitous than the original. On 
the other hand, ‘‘Jesus Lover of My Soul’’ was not included 
in the original edition of 1779 possibly because John found 
the mystical piety of the Moravians no longer compatible 
with the more practical mindset of his theology at that time. 
No hymnary covering such a wide range of subjects and 
aspects of the Christian faith could compare with the Col- 
lection of 1779 for poetic merit and theological complete- 
ness. With a certain pride that brooked no false modesty, 
John wrote in his insightful Preface of October 20, 1779, 
two assessments that have stood the test of time. Of the con- 
tent of the Collection he said: 
As but a small part of these hymns is of my own com- 
posing, I do not think it inconsistent with modesty to 
declare that I am persuaded that no such hymn-book 
as this has been published in the English language. In 
what other publication of this kind have you so dis- 
tinct and full an account of scriptural Christianity ? 
such a declaration of the depths and heights of reli- 
gion, speculative and practical ? so strong caution 
against the most probable errors; particularly against 
those that are now most prevalent ? and so clear di- 
rections for making your calling and election sure; for 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God? 
Commenting on the literary and poetical values of the Col- 
lection, John continues: 
May I be permitted to add a few words with regard to 
the poetry? Then I will speak to them who are judges 
thereof, with all freedom and unreserve. . . . In these 
hymns there is no doggerel . . . no feeble expletives. 
Here are, allow me to say, both the purity and the el- 
egance of the English language. 
Later in the Preface, in an indirect tribute to the genius of 


Plaque of Charles (left) and 
John Wesley in Westminster Abbey. 


his brother, and having established the poetic excellence of 
the whole, John continues: 
By labour a man may become a tolerable imitator of 
Spenser and Shakespeare or Milton; and may heap to- 
gether pretty compound epithets . . . but unless he be 
born a poet he will never attain the genuine spirit of 
poetry. 

This appraisal by the Editor was confirmed some 50 years 
later by James Martineau, at the time regarded as England’s 
finest philosopher, who stated that the Collection was the 
finest compendium of popular divinity in the English lan- 
guage. The compilers of The Presbyterian Book of Praise 
paid tribute to the superb judgement of the Wesleys when 
they borrowed heavily from the earlier collection. Ten per 
cent of the hymns in The Book of Praise are to be found in 
the Collection. John Wesley’s role as Editor was not only 
literary critic but, more fundamentally, as assessor of the 
soundness of the doctrinal content. The Collection was al- 
ways meant to be a statement of the teaching of the Method- 
ist movement and one of the principal tools for the propa- 
gation and confirmation of that faith. John certainly had tal- 
ent as a poet in his own right; nevertheless, his main talent 
and interest was in preaching and organization and he was 
quick to recognize that hymns were potentially important to 
the development and spread of his vision. He may even 
have recognized that verse, with its possibility for memori- 
zation, would at least be the instrument for reinforcing the 
preaching and for integrating it into the depths of the spirits 
of his converts. 

Up to this time hymns had not been used extensively in 
the formal services of the established church. They were 
much more examples of literature to be used privately or in 
the devotions of small groups. The Scottish and Calvinist 
tradition had emphasized the metrical psalter, but by and 
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A heritage of hymns 


continued from previous page 


large the English tradition had failed to develop anything 
like the great Lutheran tradition of congregational singing, 
with its mighty chorales and the moving hymns of pietism. 
The tradition of congregational singing in the Church of En- 
gland was not to receive its greatest impetus until the 19th 
century, especially with the issuing of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, a volume wherein the High Church rediscovered 
its ancient tradition of hymnody — especially its relation to 
particular festivals and celebrations. 

Both John and Charles were deeply concerned with the 
detail of theology and took a firm stand against Calvinism 
and on the side of Arminianism and the doctrine of personal 
holiness and the striving for personal perfection, yet the 
hymns in the collection are of universal Christian signifi- 
ance. Today, Calvinism and Arminianism, and certainly 
Antinomianism, would hardly concern theologians and cer- 
tainly could not be defined by the layman. The doctrinal 
disputations that took so much of the time of the Wesleys 
are no longer of interest. The essential truths of the hymns 
continue to be relevant to our devotional life and devel- 
opment. 


\X } know that all of the Wesley children were 

e carefully instructed in the tenets of the faith by 
their mother Susanna. We know much about their progress 
from religious formalism to burning faith that inspired mea- 
sureless energy in searching out lost souls so that they might 
be offered the words of eternal life. 

The divine spark that changed precocious skill with 
rhyme into the ability to distil universal thought and feeling 
into words, words that continue to stir a profound response, 
is more difficult to analyze. This may well be due to the fact 
that the biographical literature has devoted little critical 
analysis to the hymns. 

We do know that the Wesley children spent much time 
writing to each other in verse. Their father, himself a poet, 
encouraged the translation of Greek and Latin into English 
verse. We may assume that all the children were well 
grounded in the formality of 18th-century poetics. It was, 
however, the combining of this talent with a religious fer- 
vour that released the full poetic genius of both John and 
Charles. John’s translations were poetry of the highest or- 
der, actually transforming German thought into an English 
that was completely natural. 

Yet, it is in the hymns of Charles that full genius is 
found. Filled with an evangelical ardour, the hymns have 
none of the cliches of traditional evangelical thought. They 
radiate a true sense of awe and wonder as they express 
God’s love and amazing grace. 

Charles’ output was prodigious — probably 8,000 
hymns — so it is not surprising that there is some faltering 
of inspiration, but for the most part the hymns in the Collec- 
tion of 1779 are excellent, and a few are superb. 

The holy scriptures were the source of inspiration and the 
language frequently echoes the sonorities of the Authorized 
Version. The themes of the hymns are scriptural, the piety is 
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that of universal Christian devotion and ranges through all — 


aspects of Christian experience, from the triumphant expec- 
tation of the second advent: 

Lo He comes with clouds descending, 

Swell the triumph of his train. 
to the sombre but hope-filled view of death: 

E’ en now to their eternal home 

There pass some spirits blest: 

While others to the margin come 

Waiting their call to rest. 


us of the 20th century, the Wesleys seem fre- 
O quently to have been inconsistent, perhaps even 


contradictory. While John had a great sense of love for the 
poor, and Christian care, his view of this world and of eter- 
nity led him to rejoice in the saving of a young boy on his 
way to the gallows, without regard to the enormity of judi- 
cial murder. One of the Wesleyan lay preachers, in order to 
avoid the worldly temptation of beauty, cast his priceless 
Stradivarius violin into the flames, lest music distract him 
from his goal of saving souls. The same distrust of worldly 
pleasure led Charles to thank God for having destroyed his 
wife’s beauty by smallpox, assuring a more intense concen- 
tration on heaven and liberation from the possibility of 
pride. 

How grateful we must be that a sound aesthetic, united to 
piety, formed the editorial judgement of the brothers as they 
selected the hymns for the Collection of 1779. 

This balance of beauty and piety, of sensitivity to human 
need and theological dogma, has left us an inheritance of 
devotional literature that still speaks, filled by our faith in 
God’s eternal mercy, to our spiritual needs. From the full- 
ness of our hearts even today we seek . . . a thousand tong- 
ues to sing our dear Redeemer’s praise, the glories of our 
God and King, the triumphs of His grace. 

For the most part, the excesses of practice and doctrine of 
early Methodism are absent, and what remains is a purified 
expression of religious truth and feeling that seems as valid 
today as when the hymns were sung in the meeting halls of 
1780. The message still speaks clearly to souls seeking 
some meaning for life amidst the complexities of 20th-cen- 
tury materialism. At a time when moral issues are less clear, 
when technology raises difficult problems because of the ra- 
pidity of change and the reversal of values, we need more 
than ever a certainty of God’s love and of God’s omnipo- 
tence. 

“‘God ruleth on high, almighty to save, 
And still He is nigh, His presence we have. 


” 


Mr. Wilson is an elder at St. Timothy’s Pres- 
byterian Church in Ottawa, Ontario, and has a 
considerable interest in Hymns and Hymnology. 
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Camp Geddie 


by Rod Lamb and Cedric Pettigrew 


hile the snow lays on the ground and 

winter has the whole country in its grip, 
unseen forces are at work preparing for the 
return of spring. Look closely at the trees. At 
first glance they look dormant and inactive, 
lifeless, if not dead. Look again and you will see 
the buds swelling, getting ready to burst out in 
leaf as soon as the warm weather returns. 

In a similar fashion our many church camps 
across the land take on the appearance of 
inactivity during the winter season. Yet, behind 
the scenes, committee members are busily 
engaged in evaluation and planning for the next 
season. Brochures need to be revised as dates are 
set for various camps. Staff needs to be recruited 
and trained. Repairs must be identified and 
scheduled. In some situations new buildings 
have to be designed and built. (continued) 
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Left to right: The Reverend Cedric Pettigrew, 
Chairman of the Camp Geddie Committee; Rob- 
ert Fraser, Chairman of the Camp Geddie Devel- 


Camp Geddie 


continued from previous page 


Ci amp Geddie, sponsored by the Synod of the Atlan- 
tic Provinces, is currently in the midst of major 
changes both in programming and site development. During 
1984-85, the first phase of a redevelopment programme wit- 
nessed the construction of six new cabins, a new wash 
house and sewage system, a nurses’ cabin complete with in- 
firmary, and boat-house. This project cost nearly $122,000 
and was all raised before the hammer struck its final blow. 

Phase II of the plan calls for the building of a new lodge, 
at an estimated cost of $350,000. This will replace an exist- 
ing structure which at one time in its 100-year history 
served as a lobster factory. 

Fund raising has already yielded more than $110,000. 

The new facility will contain adequate dining facilities, 
kitchen, offices, a library, meeting area, and accommoda- 
tion both for summer staff and for retreats and conferences 
that will become part of the programme offering of the 
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opment Fund; Graham McBride, builder of the 


model. 


camp. Target date for construction is the summer and fall of 
1988. 


i he Past Camp Geddie came into being in 1946, 

as part of the post-war concern for church life and in 
recognition of camping as an effective means of “‘doing’’ 
Christian education. The possibility of establishing a Synod 
camp had been under consideration for several years. After 
testing the feasibility in rented facilities, a special commit- 
tee was commissioned to choose a site. The criteria used in- 
cluded *‘a central location within the Synod, good drinking 
water, access to swimming, sufficient land for building and 
a reasonable price.”’ 

Within the year Mr. Allister Smith offered a site at The 
Ponds, outside the village of Merigomish on the Northum- 
berland Strait, a short drive from New Glasgow, Nova Sco- 
tia, within the bounds of Pictou Presbytery. The Rev. F. G. 
MacDonald, Mr. Smith’s minister, was quick to see its pos- 
sibilities: salt water with a beautiful beach, a freshwater 
lake, one large building, an open field with a wooded area 
— a total of five acres. This property, with seven additional 
acres, was purchased. 

The first camp was held the summer of 1946, although it 


= 


was not until October that the Synod officially acquired and 
named the property. 

During those early years campers enjoyed the sensation 
of ‘‘being under canvas,’’ as the old lobster factory was 
converted into a dormitory to house camp staff and a kitch- 
en and dining area. The camp was busy in the summer of 


1947 with a five-day ministers’ retreat, two ten-day young 


people’s camps, a ten-day boys’ camp (10-16 years), a ten- 
day girls’ camp (12-16 years), and a week-long leadership 
camp for Christian workers. 

From these humble beginnings, in one old lobster factory 
and a few tents, the camp has grown to ten cabins, a sick- 
bay, and complete washroom facilities. The main lodge was 
expanded to house a sun porch, a business manager’s office 
and a kitchen with walk-in refrigerator. The Margaret Mac- 
Dougall Lodge, named for a faithful deaconess who de- 
voted much energy to promoting the camp, was built to 
house directors and leaders. This growth was made possible 
by generous contributions from the people of the Synod, 
special gifts from individuals, church schools, young peo- 
ple’s societies, women’s organizations, men’s groups and 
by generous annual contributions from the Atlantic Mission 
Society (formerly Woman’s Missionary Society, Eastern 
Division). 

But speaking of the history of a camp is one thing. To 
have been there is another. 

Saundra Smith-Hardy of Halifax, formerly of New Glas- 
gow, was a teenage counsellor at the camp in the early 
1950s. She and a friend were rowing on the lake and lost an 
oar. After a desperate struggle, they were able to retrieve it. 
Their audience during this epic maritime adventure was a 
number of grazing cows. 

Hastening to shore and up to the chapel they squeezed, 
giggling and late, into the back row under the disapproving 
eyes of the leader. Mrs. Smith-Hardy said, ‘‘It was the fun- 
niest thing in my life. I have remembered it ever since.”’ 

Camp activities went on regardless of the weather. Rain 
or shine, wind or calm, things were done. In time, even the 
mosquitoes were accepted to the point that campers were in- 
different to them. 

As the years passed, the camp became more refined. A 
deep freeze and a cooking stove were added to the kitchen 
in the late 60s and early 70s. A craft and recreation build- 
ing, for wet days, was constructed in 1971. Staff were able 
to enjoy the privilege of a bathroom in the main lodge and 
ceilings were put in the bedrooms to keep the bats in the raf- 
ters. Hot water was eventually introduced for the benefit of 
campers and, in 1974, showers were installed in the wash 
house. 

The camp offered the potential to develop character and 
many adults have fond memories of their time at Camp 
Geddie. The Rev. Donald MacKay, missionary in Nigeria, 
chose to be ordained in the outside chapel in 1968. Another 
camper, Karen Campbell, of New Glasgow, was married 


there in 1975. 

Between 1949 and 1975, deaconesses played a major role 
in the conduct of the camp’s affairs. They worked in the 
management of the camp, recruited and trained staff, and 
served as leaders and directors in some of the camps. In the 
off months, among other duties, they served on all the camp 
committees and their office served as a ‘‘clearing-house”’ 
for correspondence, publicity, promotion and registrations. 
They handled the bookkeeping and banking, ordered gro- 
ceries and other supplies, and helped with the closing of the 
camp in the fall. 

When the Synod ceased its practice of appointing a Syn- 
od deaconess, a new system evolved, with committee mem- 
bers assuming more responsibilities, and the number of paid 
summer employees increased. Nevertheless, volunteer lead- 
ers continue to give of themselves in the service of the 
camp, both on the Synod’s committee and as counsellors or 
nurses during the summer. 


| he Future Benjamin Disraeli once said, “‘In a 
progressive country change is constant.’’ 

Following this rule of life, church camping across Cana- 
da is currently undergoing many changes. Several camps 
have done major renovations, or added new facilities. New 
programmes are being introduced for adults as well as chil- 
dren. The legacy of Margaret Montgomery has prompted 
new concern for integrating the disabled into current pro- 
grammes. The vision of the 40s is not diminished by the 
present generation. 

At Camp Geddie the number of campers has reached as 
high as 500. Some have to be turned away. The hundreds of 
feet tramping in and out of the Lodge have taken their toll. 
The winter storms and salt-laced winds have driven mois- 
ture deep into the innermost recesses, with the result that 
now the roof leaks, sills are rotted and beams are sagging. 

Bob Fraser, of Halifax, is Chairman of the Geddie Devel- 
opment Fund and is committed to breaking ground in 1988. 
His committee is working hard towards a ‘*Miracle Sun- 
day’’ designated by the Synod for May 15. 

If Christianity moves ‘‘from faith to miracle’’ as Leonard 
Griffith says, then the dream will soon become a reality, 
and the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces will have a facility 
equal to any in the country — and a first-class centre for 
camping and retreats to undergird the work of its congrega- 
tions throughout the Atlantic Region. oO 


This article was written by the Rev. Rod Lamb of Tatamagouche, N.S., 
with some modifications by the Rev. Cedric Pettigrew of Halifax, N.S. 


Former Camp Geddie campers and friends who would like to 
support The Development Fund may forward donations to: 
CAMP GEDDIE, Site Development Fund, P.O. Box 215, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E3. 
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Yes, they have 
Bibles in China! 


by Bernard Embree 


A month ago, in the Mu’en Church in 
Shanghai, I watched a Chinese man 


and his wife purchase a Chinese Bible and a 
Chinese New Testament at the small stall 
where Christmas cards and Christian litera- 
ture were on sale. Further enquiries elicited 
the information that they had adequate stock 
on hand, and could secure more at any time. 
Bibles are sold without restriction to anyone 
who can pay the small price of about $2 Ca- 
nadian — for the entire Bible. At present 
they are selling the last of the 2,900,000 
volumes (1 million whole Bibles, the re- 
mainder New Testaments and _ portions) 
which were printed in China following the 
new policy of “openness” adopted after the 
end of the “Cultural” Revolution. 


It was heartening to learn that Bibles are now readily 
available in China, particularly since it had been reported in 
some circles in Hong Kong that this was not the case. We 
had just come from the official opening of the new Amity 
Press in Nanjing, where from Bishop K.H. Ting we had re- 
ceived complimentary copies of the first edition of 100,000 
Bibles printed on their own new press, and it was good to 
know that these new Bibles would soon be available to any 
church which asks for them. So far, since demand some- 
times outstrips supply and there have been, in the past, in- 
stances of shortage, and since printing a large number of Bi- 
bles is a costly enterprise, they are not being placed in 
bookstores, on the open market, but are being distributed 
through the local churches. 

In other cities, in central and western China, we were 
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also assured that Bibles were available. When we asked 
about reports in Hong Kong that people were writing to ask 
for Bibles, the reply was, “‘If you were offered a Bible free, 
for simply writing a letter in response to a Hong Kong radio 
broadcast, would you not write?’’ It appears that radio ad- 
vertising is creating its own market for free Bibles, but this 
in no way indicates that they are not available in China. 

Bibles are not the only religious literature now available 
under the government’s new religious policy. In one area, 
while visiting a Taoist temple about 50 km from the city, I 
watched people buying Taoist literature from a small stall 
similar to the one in the church in Shanghai. | asked the 
guide whether these books were available only there, and 
not in the city. He replied, “‘Oh, no. They are available at 
any Taoist temple. People buy them here because they see 
them, or because they want a memento of their trip to this 
particular temple.’ 

Wherever we went in China (eight cities and the sur- 
rounding countryside) we asked the same question, and got 
the same answer. Bibles and other religious literature are 
readily available in China. We saw with our own eyes, and 
handled, part of the initial press-run of 100,000 Bibles be- 
ing printed at the Amity Press in Nanjing, and we were told 
that as soon as they were finished, the printing of a further 
100,000 — this time Reference Bibles — would begin. 


\ \ } hat edition of the Bible are they printing? So far, 
they have been reprinting the familiar Union Ver- 

sion, first published in 1919. While not as venerable as the 
English King James’ Version, it holds a treasured place in 
the hearts of many Chinese Christians, and the Church in 
China has given priority to replacing those copies that were 
lost or destroyed at a time when no Bibles could be printed. 
When that has been accomplished, much still remains to be 
done. While the Chinese language used to be printed in ver- 
tical columns, and read from top to bottom, and right to left, 
it is now normally printed in horizontal lines, read from left 
to right, like many other languages. The next step will be to 
print an edition of the Bible in this format, which is more 
familiar to non-Christians. Chinese characters have also 
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been simplified, and this new type of character is now used 
throughout China. In order to be readily available to all the 
people, the Bible will have to be printed in these simplified 
characters. A preliminary edition of the New Testament and 
Psalms has already been printed in simplified characters in 
the new format, and with some archaic expressions up- 
dated. 

Then it will be time to consider a new revision. Bibles 
need to be revised approximately every 50 years, in order to 
keep up with the changes in language (and to a lesser extent, 
to findings in biblical research). The Union Version, almost 
70 years old, is already overdue for revision. But there 1s 
another pressing reason for revision. For some 400 years, 
Christians of different backgrounds have used different 
words for God in Chinese. Most Protestants use the term 
Shangdi, ‘Supreme Ruler,’ a term used by Buddhists and 
other Chinese religions and also applied formerly to the em- 
peror. Other Protestants insist on using Shen, ‘god, spirit,’ 
as the term for God. The Bible Society in Hong Kong nor- 
mally stocks two forms of the Bible, differing in only the 
term they use for God. Meanwhile, Roman Catholics use 
the term Tianzhu, ‘Lord of Heaven,’ as their term for God. 
Is it any wonder that non-Christian Chinese are confused? 

In Taiwan, however, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
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scholars got together a few years ago, and after careful and 
prayerful consideration, concluded that it would be better to 
use a new term Shangzhu, ‘Supreme Lord,’ as the term for 
God. This avoids the association of Shangdi with Chinese 
religion and emperor worship and of Shen with a multitude 
of gods and spirits. Whether Christians in Mainland China 
will do as their brothers and sisters in Taiwan, and adopt the 
same term for God remains to be seen but this is an example 
of the type of work that remains to be done as the Church in 
China seeks, not only to publish enough Bibles to meet the 
needs of the Church and the unchurched, but also to make 
sure that the Word of God continues to be available in a 
form that will be easily understood by all. oO 


Mr. Embree is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and, under the auspices of the 
Board of World Mission, is presently an Area 
Missionary based in Hong Kong. 
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“Reform not Deform 


by Gunar J. Kravalis 


Our readers should be aware that Mr. Kravalis writes in response 
to Dr. McLelland’s November, 1987 “Revolving Column” and 


not to the theological! science-fiction! fable exposition of his original 
theme, contained in his February column. 


S ome of those who read Professor 
Joseph McLelland’s column 

might have been left with the erroneous 
impression that Dr. McLelland was 
proposing bold, new approaches in 
developing a contemporary Reformed 
doctrine of God. However, nothing could 
be further from the truth. The only thing 
“new” in his ideas is that one is more used 
to hearing such unitarian and universalist 
sentiments being propagated by former 
moderators of the United Church, rather 
than by former moderators of the 
Presbyterian Church. As those who have 
attended seminary are only too aware, the 
ideas being promoted by Dr. McLelland 
have been current for generations in the 
seminaries of the major mainline 
denominations, the chief difference now 
being that theologians are becoming 
increasingly bolder in trotting out their 
ideas for public viewing. But even 
though Dr. McLelland’s views are not 
especially new or original, they still 
imply far-reaching consequences for those 
who are concerned not only for the future 
of our denomination but indeed for the 
continued existence of historic 
Christianity itself. 
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I order to understand just how far-reaching these con- 
Nn sequences might be, we need to begin by realizing 
that for 2000 years the church has always affirmed the cen- 
tral gospel teaching that Jesus Christ is Lord. The church 
worships Jesus as Lord because according to the witness of 
the New Testament this historic man, Jesus of Nazareth — 
who lived in a particular place at a particular time — is also 
God incarnate or God come to us in the flesh. Therefore, as 
the New Testament teaches and the church proclaims, Jesus 
is the supreme revelation of God’s truth and that salvation 
can only be obtained by placing our faith in Jesus. Since Je- 
sus is the supreme revelation of God’s truth it follows natu- 
rally that his teachings and the teaching of his apostles must 
become the final authority for the faith and practice of the 
believer, over and against all other philosophies, religions 
and ideologies. 

We must be clear that right from the beginning all sensi- 
ble, well-educated and liberal-minded people found the 
church’s proclamation of the gospel to be offensive. The an- 
cient, pagan Greek philosophers were scandalized to hear 
that their only hope for salvation lay in worshipping a par- 
ticular, crucified, Jewish carpenter, whom his excited fol- 
lowers — most of whom were slaves — declared to be risen 
from the dead and designated by God to be the only Saviour 
of the world. They were offended because the gospel struck 
at the root of their intellectual pride. Today little has 
changed. Modern secular society also finds it highly offen- 
sive to hear that in order to be saved it must accept Jesus as 
Lord. For the secular world — at least that segment of it 
which is sensible, well-educated and liberal-minded — has 
concluded long ago that Jesus is not divine but was only a 
good man who was also a great religious teacher. Since Je- 
sus was not divine the corollary naturally follows that there 
is no longer anything unique about the Christian faith and 
therefore, at their heart, all religions must be the same. All 
we really need to do is to live a good moral life. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian era, be- 
lievers went to their deaths by the thousands rather than 
deny the church’s confession that, ‘‘Jesus is Lord.’’ How- 
ever, many modern theologians have decided that the world 
is right and so many of them are working tirelessly, either to 
get their churches to soft-pedal the uniqueness, deity and 
Lordship of Christ or to deny it altogether. The advances of 


modern science, in particular, have mesmerized many theo- 
logians and deceived them into thinking that the supernatur- 
al content of the Bible is an embarrassment which should be 
jettisoned as quickly as possible in order to maintain at least 
a shred of academic respectability. Needless to say, once 
the supernatural content of the Bible is denied it becomes 
impossible to support any claim for the deity of Christ. 


It can be easily seen from a number of statements in his 
article, that Dr. McLelland is extremely receptive to 
the desire of modern theologians to deny or soft-pedal the 
unique authority and deity of Christ. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising to hear him speak disparagingly of missionary ef- 
forts which are designed to convert the unbeliever. For, if 
there is nothing unique about Jesus, then why bother trying 
to convert anyone? He is also aware that to do away with the 
deity of Christ will make the doctrine of the Trinity obso- 
lete, hence his attempt to rehabilitate the condemned unitar- 
ian heretic, Michael Servetus. And finally, to do away with 
the deity and Lordship of Christ creates the opportunity to 
bring about a possible rapprochement with Judaism and Is- 
lam, since the deity of Christ has always offended both Jews 
and Muslims: ‘‘We need to explore our concept of the Tri- 
unity of God. We need to ask ourselves what it means to 
confess (with Jews and Muslims) ‘The Lord our God, the 
Lord is One.’ We need to probe the unity which we share 
with Judaism and Islam, and in another sense with Hind- 
uism and Buddhism.’’ (page 9) 

Dr. McLelland is, of course, correct to counsel ap- 
proaching those of other faiths with respect and humility 
and with an openness to learn whatever valid insights they 
might have to share. It is also important to promote mutual 
understanding between different religious groups wherever 
possible. But we should not be so naive to think that peace 
will always be possible, since the world and its various reli- 
gions will always be offended and scandalized by the gos- 
pel. We should certainly not seek peace at any price by gut- 
ting the essence of the gospel through a denial of the unique 
authority and divinity of Christ. In his article, Dr. McLel- 
land would have us become like the ‘‘ecumaniac’’ who be- 
lieves in the rightness of every religion but his own. To fol- 
low his counsel would not mean to continue in the spirit of 
reformation but rather to allow a serious and fatal deforma- 
tion which would destroy the Christian church as it always 
has been from the time of the apostles. (It is ironic here to 
note that while many Christian theologians are, with consid- 
erable alacrity, trying to down-play critical Christian truth 
claims other religions seem to be under no similar compul- 
sion. In fact, fundamentalist movements within Judaism, Is- 
lam and Hinduism are striving whenever possible to pro- 
mote the rights of their respective faiths and to repress 
Christianity. ) 


O confess that ‘‘Jesus is Lord’’ in the modern age is 
not to be arrogant or anti-intellectual. Nor is it to 


be bigoted and triumphalistic towards the believers of other 
religions. (It certainly does not mean that we will automat- 
ically consign those of other faiths to hell-fire, for the Bible 


We should . . . not seek 
peace at any price 


by gutting the 
essence of 
the gospel. 


assures us that God is love and will judge the whole world 
with perfect justice. Therefore we can be certain that no one 
will be judged on the basis of a light they never received 
through no fault of their own, but rather on what they did 
with the light they did receive.) Instead, to confess Jesus in 
our modern age means to do exactly what it meant in every 
age. It means to have the courage to own what we are. It 
means to stand up with the early church and proclaim the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ in the face of an offended, mock- 
ing and unbelieving world. It means to stand firm against all 
the world’s efforts as it attempts by mockery, seduction or 
violence to make us conform to its pattern. The fact that 
some Christians will always give in to the pressure is not 
new: in every age there were those who attempted to avoid 
the scandal of the gospel by conformity to the world. After 
all, Jesus knew this would happen for it was why he said to 
his disciples in Luke 18:8 ‘‘But when the Son of Man re- 
turns, will he find faith on earth?’’ Therefore, let us stop 
trying to use the excuse of the reality of modern age or the 
existence of world religions to avoid having to proclaim the 
gospel in our time. The other religions aren’t using those 
excuses; neither should we. Instead, let us concentrate on 
being faithful in our own time and proclaim clearly to an un- 
believing world that: ‘‘Jesus is Lord.”’ oO 


Mr. Kravalis is the minister at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Hastings and Warkworth, 
Ontario. 
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m glad you asked! 


by James Ross Dickey 


Wherein the departing Editor 
indulges in a self-interview in the 
almost certainly vain hope of tying- 
up loose ends/making sense of over 
ten years as an incumbent of 

the spiritually-industrial complex 
known as 50 Wynford Drive and 
his work there. 


Q. Why are you leaving the Editor’s office? Did you have 
a ten-year term in mind when you came? 


A. When I came, I had serious doubts about surviving 
even two years. After that, there were more than a few 
times when I considered a move — perhaps the most un- 
nerving opportunity being the chance to become Editor of 
Presbyterian Survey, the official magazine of The Presbyte- 
rian Church USA. I have never felt that | would be Editor of 
The Record for the remainder of my working life. 


Q. Were you unhappy in your work? 


A. Not at all. Though the task has taught me some things 
about the church I would rather not know, though there 
have been the usual number of unexpected frustrations, on 
the whole it has been a rewarding experience for which I am 
deeply grateful to the church and to the many people who 
have supported the magazine. 


Q. Why leave now then? 


A. A mixture of factors, moral and mundane. In my time 
in the pastorate, I had three fine congregations, in Creston, 
Wabush and Thompson. The people I met, and the experi- 
ences | had, especially in the two congregations in the sub- 
arctic, taught me much, and I have always retained a respect 
for, and attachment to, the pastorate — a world unlike any 
other I know. The call to St. Andrew’s, Stratford, was se- 
rendipitously providential (quite in keeping with “‘the mys- 
terious ways’’ in which God moves). I had never even been 
in Stratford until | was asked to come for an interview. 

The other factor, of a more mundane nature, was the 
prospect of the first of my children entering university, with 
two more to follow before long, and the reluctance of most 
schools of higher learning to accept free chapel services and 
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a lifetime subscription to The Presbyterian Record in lieu of 
tuition. 

The sale of my house and a return to a manse will, I hope, 
help. 

Even the unsurpassed delights of commuting daily to 50 
Wynford Drive, and of living in the nerve-centre of a some- 
times aphasic denomination begin to pall a little after a de- 
cade. 


Q. What will you miss most? 


A. My staff; the support of the Record Committee; friends 
here, and friends who, because it is Church Offices, often 
drop in from all over the country. Contact with the many 
fine writers, poets, reviewers, correspondents and cartoon- 
ists with whom the magazine has co-operated; contact with 
my colleagues in the Church Press, the best embodiment of 
ecumenicity, by and large, with which I have ever been as- 
sociated. My underground parking spot, number 8. 


Q. What won’t you miss? 


A. Inventing new apologies that cover my glacier-fast re- 
cord of replying to correspondence; complaints from min- 
isters that the magazine is ‘‘too deep’’ (the ministers out- 
number the laity about five to three in making this com- 
plaint); letters that contain eight scripture references per 
line, usually bemoaning the “‘intellectual fol-da-rol’’ and 
carrying an impassioned plea for more good feelings about 
Jesus (thus implying that thinkers have none); proof-reading 
galleys; 87 or so notices of press conferences on assorted in- 
justices each month, requesting that one of our many field 
reporters be there to cover; working in a building that, in 
spite of much money and effort, often has an afternoon at- 
mosphere akin to steerage on a Bulgarian cattle-boat. 

There are other things in both categories that I have no 
doubt forgotten. 


Q. Ten years is not a long time as church history goes, but 
have you noticed any important changes in the PCC over the 
span of your Editorship? 


A. Ten years is a much longer period of time than it used 
to be. The pace of events in the world and in our society, or 
at least the speed with which they are brought to our atten- 
tion and the time we have to react to them, continues to ac- 
celerate. Yet in considering our strategy as a church, or as 
congregations, we very often act as if we have no end of 
time for a leisured consideration. Our concern for doing 
things ‘‘decently and in order’’ can become a cover-up for 
inertia. The speediest decisions seem to take two years. 
Anything really creative, unless somehow removed from 
the usual process, takes much longer, if it survives to see 


implementation at all. Now there are many issues that do re- 
quire a careful, reasoned, theological approach, but the pro- 
cess of getting even the approach going is far too leisurely. 

When I first came on the national scene, we had had 13 
straight years of decline in membership, yet the explanation 
I frequently got was that it simply represented *‘the pruning 
away of dead wood’’ . . . or ‘‘all churches are in the same 
boat.’’ The prevailing sin, or attitude if you will, was smug- 
ness. 

Now the decline has continued alarmingly (with the ex- 
ception of one year), and we have moved from smugness to 
a timidity born of equal parts of bewilderment, fear, and the 
desire to put the best face on things, even if it is a false face. 

Even the question of whether or not “‘numbers are impor- 
tant’’ has not been fully worked out among us. 

I don’t think that it’s a matter of structures, but of atti- 
tude. A great many Presbyterians seem to think that we will 
go on forever, smaller perhaps, but much as we’ve always 
been (as near as I can tell, ‘‘always’’ means since 1925 and 
Union) while others have asked me “‘Does it really matter if 
we disappear?’’ To the former I direct a one-word question: 
‘‘Why?’’ To the latter, I reply, “Of course not, God’s will 
will be done, but I would like to believe that we have yet a 
part to play in his purposes.”’ 


Q. How would you describe what we represent, what we 
are? 


A. Calvinists? No, not in the strict sense, assuming, of 
course, that there are those who know or care what that 
means. We are people with a hangover from a three-quar- 
ters-forgotten history who retain an instinctive suspicion of 
the faddish; an immovable conviction that reason and reve- 
lation are not opposed, and that emotion alone is decidedly 
NOT a good guide; people who don’t like being informed 
from ‘on high’ as to what they want, or need; people who 
are oft times stubbornly, stupidly loyal, yet deathly afraid of 
being mistaken as a “‘soft touch.”’ 

Once we talked, and listened, with and to all manner of 
voices, from all the arts and sciences. Now we are afraid 
that they may be rude to us . . . but some of us sure miss the 
conversation. 


Q. What kind of answer is that? 


A. Oblique, probably unsatisfactory, but the best I can of- 
fer. 


Q. Can’t you be more specific? 


A. Probably not: except to say that our decline into curiosi- 
ty status began with our retreat from the universities as a de- 
nominational presence, near complete now. We can’t even 


budget more than ten or twelve thousand dollars a year for 
all our chaplaincy work and..... 


Q. Isn’t that an elitist stance? 


A. Yes. That’s what we, at our best, were. It didn’t have 
much to do, inherently, with social or economic class, but 
with mental and moral sinew. Not as joyless as the popular 
caricature of us, serious, but not solemn. 


Q. Let's get back to reality fora moment. . . 
A. Only as atourist.. . 
Q. What, specifically, have we done right? 


A. The response to the Vietnamese boat people; the re- 
moval of the compulsory Ordained Missionary appoint- 
ment; Living Faith; the freeing of The Presbyterian Record 
to make its own way financially; the conduct of, and re- 
sponse to, the Knox College Campaign; the granting of af- 
filiate status to the Vancouver School of Theology; the sta- 
bilizing of the way we plan and raise the General Assembly 
Budget (‘‘Presbyterians Sharing . . .”’); the research done 
by the Church Growth Committee; the consistent support 
for Presbyterian World Service; none of these in any partic- 
ular order of importance. 


Q. And wrong? 


A. If we had a fifth amendment, I'd take it. . . maybe a 
fifth anything . . . forthrightness is sometimes. . . well. . . 

I’ll confine myself to broad problems. We have an inabil- 
ity to make hard decisions: to say a programme isn’t work- 
ing, or isn’t needed any more, and should be closed down or 
radically altered; to run with something that is flourishing 
and funnel funding accordingly. Especially if personnel are 
involved — and they always are — we are generally afraid 
to say what should be said. In a way, it’s compassionate and 
touching, but it does the church a disservice in the long run 
— the short run too for that matter. 

We tend to thwart initiative by choking the church with 
committees — too many, too large and too slow — at al- 
most every level, but especially on the national scene. Com- 
mittees provide a kind of protective coloration: if they foul 
up, no one person ‘‘carries the can.’’ The trouble is, when 
they succeed, the skills of the person or people responsible 
are buried and hidden from sight in the text of the report, or 
the success of the project. Committees are also wonderful in 
that they expand busy-work exponentially, thereby provid- 
ing that marvellous feeling of being frazzled for Jesus. 

I’m not sure that the Presbyterian system of government 
can work very well in a large country with a relatively spar- 
se population. Our presbyteries are too small and too inti- 
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COVENANT COMMUNITY 


THE PRESBYTERIAN S A LEADERSHIP COLLEGE 


AN EDUCATED AND TRAINED LAITY! 
This is the goal of Covenant Community, a 
Presbyterian Leadership College, estab- 
lished by the Synod of British Columbia, 
and located near Victoria on Vancouver Is- 
land. Our chartered students have com- 
pleted their second semester. The College 
has an exciting concept of lay leadership 
education, and a variety of course offerings 
to suit needs in the Presbyterian Church. 
There is a place for you for September, 
1988, or come for a one-week summer ses- 
sion in July or August. Why not send 
someone from your congregation? Some 
BCL funding may be available upon appli- 
cation. 

Courses for fall include: 

Worship in the Presbyterian Church; 
Youth and Young Adult Leadership; Ro- 
mans; Pentateuch. 

Lecturers: Dr. B. Ogdon; Shirley Ford; 
Glenn Inglis; David W. Stewart; Dr. J. 
Ross. 

Inquiries? Call 604-746-3671 or write the 
Dean, the Rev. W.H. Stretch, at 531 Her- 
bert St., Duncan, B.C. V9L 1T2. 


More than an adult Bible Program, 
it'sa way Of Life! 


THE BETHEL SERIES 


Learn how this program can enrich 
your life and your ministry! 


Fri. Sept. 30 - Sat. Oct 1, 1988 


LIMITED REGISTRATION - ENROLL TODAY 


Call or write for details: 
The Collier School of Lay Ministry 
112 Collier Street, Barrie, L4M 1H3 


(705) 726 -1511 
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I’m glad you asked! 


continued from previous page 


mate to provide the impartiality and reflection we demand 
of them. 

It often seems as if we function with a ‘federal’ govern- 
ment, General Assembly and its Boards and Committees; 
and a ‘municipal’ government, congregations and their con- 
cerns and nothing in-between. The former impinges on the 
latter only when ‘taxes’ must be levied. Position papers, 
study guides, come fluttering down for those who want to 
grab them. . . need I go on? 


Q. This is not a picture of a cohesive group. 


A. Though we are less polarized than some denomina- 
tions, our polarities are intense. 


Q. What? 


A. We have fewer on the extremes, but every difference 
in-between the extremes is a source of fierce contention for 
somebody. 

There’s also a wide divergence of opinion on how we un- 
derstand scripture, in spite of the Living Faith accord on the 
subject, but we don’t like to face that head-on. 


Q. Have you any regrets about your time as Editor? 


A. That the circulation continued to slide in graceful little 
dips, almost hand in hand with the membership figures. 
That I wasn’t better organized. That more in-house news 
and decision-making wasn’t exposed for our readers. That I 
wasn’t more organized. That I never got the certificate for 
the one Canadian Church Press Award that mattered most to 
me — a creative writing one for a poem ‘‘February’s Chil- 
dren.”’ 


Q. Why raise that here? There were a bunch of other 
awards? 


A. I’m hoping somebody from the Canadian Church Press 
will read this and be shamed into action. Did I mention that 
I regretted not being better organ. . . 


Aa YES. 
Q. Highlights of your Editorship? 


A. Keeping the magazine cost-free to the General Assem- 
bly Budget; the general acceptance of humour, movie re- 
views and some other things once considered scandalous; 
the maintenance of the highest circulation-to-membership 
ratio in the Church Press; finding so much quality writing 
‘‘out there,’’ and so many willing to write letters. The sup- 
port we got when battling a giant. 


Q. Are you sure that this is a good career move? 


A. No, I am not. I think that | may have halved my 
chances of being rewarded. [ think that I may only get one 
“D” now. 

Q. Any parting words? 


A. From Dag Hammarskjold: ‘‘For all that has been, 
thanks: for all that will be, yes.”’ o 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Ready on line one? 


Can presbyteries legitimately 
meet by telephone conference call? 

Modern technology is able to do 
wondrous things, linking us by com- 
puter networks, telephone and even 
television. I gather that the Supreme 
Court of Canada has in fact used the 
latter to hear witnesses from as far 
away as Vancouver. So I am not sur- 
prised to receive your question. 

In my opinion, it might prove im- 
practical for the larger presbyteries in 
our church to meet via telephone con- 
ference call. It is probably possible 
for 60 people or more to be on “‘the 
line’’ at the same time but I would 
hate to be the moderator of such an 
event! How would the moderator 
‘*recognize’’ the next speaker? Think 
of how cumbersome it would be to 
take a voice vote! At least twice I 
have found myself involved in a tele- 
phone conference call with about ten 
people, and, although the ‘‘meeting”’ 
served its purpose, it left me dissatis- 
fied. I missed the vital components of 
body language and facial expressions 
which are so important to the dynam- 
ics of communication. 

Although I would not recommend 
it as standard practice, it might well 
be possible and, in an emergency, 
necessary, for a smaller presbytery to 
use this modern means of commu- 


Reyoud Relief 


WOW, WHAT HAPPENED To HIM 7 


Tony Plomp 


nication. When you are separated 
from each other by hundreds upon 
hundreds of miles and when the pres- 


Correction 

In a recent column about the 
procedure regarding the election 
of the Moderator of General As- 
sembly I made an error which a 
friend quietly pointed out to me. 


I stated, ‘‘Presbyteries are free to 
nominate as many as they wish, 
provided that the nominee gives 
his or her consent.’’ I retract, 
withdraw, recant! The Assembly 
in 1979 gave presbyteries per- 
mission to nominate not more 
than two persons. Should I not 
have known this? Of course, I 
should have known this since as 
Clerk of Presbytery I annually 
announce that no more than two 
persons may be nominated by 
any presbytery! 

To make matters worse, I pon- 
tificated that it is the Clerk of 
Presbytery who determines 
whether or not a nominee is will- 
ing to let his/her name stand. Not 
so. It is the Clerks of Assembly 
who so determine. 

All of the above with apol- 
ogies and to prove the point men- 
tioned in another recent column 
about infallibility! 


He HAD A RUN-IN WrtH A 

300 LB. AGNOSTIC WHO. 

WANTED To DEBATE The 
EXISTENCE OF GOD... 


bytery consists of only a few congre- 
gations, it may well be cheaper to 
deal with such an emergency through 
a duly called and constituted meeting 
of the Court by means of conference 
call. All the appropriate legalities 
would have to be observed and extra 
care would have to be taken to allow 
everyone his or her say. One would 
also have to be careful to determine 
the nature and content of the meet- 
ing. I see no legal problems in deal- 
ing with housekeeping matters and 
fairly routine committee recommen- 
dations, but would seriously question 
the processing of a Call because the 
latter involves the citing of a congre- 
gation and the (theoretical) right of 
every member to be heard in support 
or opposition. Again, the matter is 
too sensitive and too important to be 
dealt with in what remains a second 
best method of communication. 

I would be interested to know if 
any presbyteries have, in fact, met by 
telephone conference call and if so, 
how successful such a meeting has 
been. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 


BoT, NOT WANTING To ARGUE, 
THIS GUY QUOTED SOMETHING 
ABOUT NOT CASTING HIS 
PEARLS BEFORE SWINE 
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¢ 1987 Roger Judd 


Infrequent Worshippers 


More post-Bibby data on church attendance 


(Third and last of the series) 


by Frank Jones 


\ X ) hat is the church-goers’ conventional wisdom con- 
cerning those who rarely if ever attend church? It 
is that these people are very likely to be young, male and 
mainline Protestant. It is that once out of the church they 
rarely return to the fold. Nor are they very likely to pray 
regularly or study scripture, two traditional ways of enjoy- 
ing God. But like many accepted truisms, this conventional 
wisdom contains only partial truth. 

First, high percentages of Roman Catholic, Baptist and 
Jewish women, 65 or older, say they attend church less of- 
ten than weekly or monthly, about 25, 30 and over 70 per 
cent respectively. True, the percentage of men 15 to 64 af- 
filiated with United, Anglican and Lutheran Churches is un- 
usually high, about 75 per cent, but the percentage of 
younger Presbyterian men attending church infrequently is 
much lower, about 60 per cent and ten per cent lower than 
the percentage of young Presbyterian women who attend 
church infrequently. All this and other evidence in the chart 
points to the weakness of many generalizations that make 
up the conventional wisdom. 

Secondly, on the ‘‘lost sheep’’ part of the conventional 
wisdom, Professor Reginald Bibby notes: “‘Of the 1975 
‘Nones,’ (those claiming no denominational affiliation in 
his survey) close to four in ten became Protestants or Ro- 
man Catholics by 1980. A further one in ten adopted those 
labels in 1985.’’ (in Fragmented Gods, 1987). I suspect 
there are similarly considerable numbers of infrequent 
worshippers who at some point in their lives decide to 
worship more frequently. This part of the conventional wis- 
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dom is probably the most off-base and in need of correction. 


() ur feeling that infrequent worshippers tend to pray 
and study scripture less than their church-going 


friends probably does have a basis in fact, one that we can- 
not explore in this article. It is worth pointing out, however, 
that the motives for being church-shy are many and com- 
plex. In The Dynamics of Religion for example, Bruce Reed 
refers to research showing that many people who attend 
church infrequently, or not at all, nevertheless support the 
church financially and have a special appreciation of a 
friend or relation who does attend church regularly. Many, 
no doubt, could enrich their lives considerably, and those of 
their neighbours, by a fuller enjoyment of God, and this 
feeling no doubt inspires the Church and many church-goers 
to reach out. 

In Canada, outreach to those who attend church infre- 
quently or never is a vast mission field, because these adults 
(15 years old or older) now number about four million Ro- 
man Catholics, two million United Church affiliates, over 
one and a quarter Anglicans, 375,000 Presbyterians, one 
and a half million affiliated with smaller denominations and 
religions, and two million who claim to have no religious 
affiliation. This adds up to a grand (1985) total of about 
11.2 million adults, compared to 8.2 million who 
worshipped at least monthly. oO 


Dr. Jones works for Statistics Canada, has worked with The Committee on 
Church Growth, is a member of St. George’s Anglican Church, Ottawa, ~ 
Ontario, and has a keen interest in church trends and statistics. | 


Rates of Infrequent Participation 
By Denomination, Age Group and Sex, 1985 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


Gordon Hodgson 


View from the hard pew 


tional wisdom,’ I went on, “‘that 
Adam Smith economics represent the 
only way to organize society. While 
few actually know what Adam Smith 
economics may be, and what the im- 
plications of adopting it may be, if 
the few who are showing leadership 
are truly dedicated to that end, that is 


G ONVENTIONAL WISDOM 

‘*So what I said to him,’’ George said, ‘“‘was that what we need around 
here was a little leadership!”’ 

That was a bit unusual, I thought, because George is not given to making de- 
clarative statements on anything. He had come into my office, looked around, 
but couldn’t find anywhere to sit down because I had books piled on the chairs. 
He went to the bookshelf and found my large atlas. Then he emptied my garbage 
basket into the garbage bin out in the hall, came back and placed the atlas across 


the top of the garbage basket, seated 
himself gingerly upon it and leaned 
back carefully against the wall. 

‘‘What we need,”’ he continued, 
‘‘is someone to stop those clowns 
from doing it!”’ 

‘‘What clowns and from doing 
what?’’ I asked innocently. 

‘‘T remember your trying to tell me 
once that all we need in any organiza- 
tion is a few people, just a few people 
who know which way is up, and they 
can run the whole show,’’ George 
continued. ‘‘Now why don’t. . .”’ 

‘*What I said was that any human 
organization runs on about four per 
cent of its potential. Put it another 
way, any four people, if they are to- 
tally dedicated to something, can 
exercise leadership and get the other 
96 to follow. Now. . .”’ 

‘Okay, that’s what I thought you 
said, except that you scientist types 
always have to quantitate everything. 
I don’t remember your saying it was 
four but I do remember it was just a 
PERV Boas 

‘*Sure, this is just one of a number 
of natural laws. Did I ever tell you 
about the law that says. . .”’ 

‘‘Many times! Now, why doesn’t 
someone in the social justice camp 

’ George continued, “‘run 
around and find a few people who are 
into sweetness and light and get them 
OF area 

‘Those four aren’t always into 
sweetness and light,’’ I protested. 
‘“‘Look, that was what Hitler and his 
crowd were into 50 years ago. They 
got their few people together and es- 
tablished a goal and direction, then 
multiplied their few into another or- 


. any human 
organization 
runs on about 
four per cent 

of its potential. 


i 


ganizational sector with a few who 
pulled their 96 together, and then an- 
other, and still another, and so on, in 
geometric progression, until they had 
the whole country dedicated to their 
goal. The whole trick was to get ev- 
eryone moving in the same direction, 
and in general when everyone is 
moving in the same direction, very 
few have the courage to speak up and 
ask why they and everyone else are 
going in this direction. That’s the 
power of conventional wisdom. If 
everyone subscribes to the same wis- 
dom, it’s got to be good and accepta- 
ble wisdom. 

‘Take, for example, the conven- 
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what will get implemented.’”’ 

‘‘Who’s talking about econom- 
ics?’’ George protested. *‘I was talk- 
ing about. . .”’ 

‘*And it isn’t necessarily all bad,”’ 
I continued. ‘‘This kind of lead- 
ership, and there really isn’t any oth- 
er kind, worked like a charm in the 
early church. How else did Jesus of 
Nazareth get his movement going 
with only a dozen followers? How 
else did that ex-grad student Saul, or 
Paul, get his congregations set up all 
over the Mediterranean world? In 
each case there was a solid core of 
leadership which in turn developed a 
secondary core of dedicated lead- 
ership, the four in a hundred or so, 
four leaders and 96 followers, then 
another four and 96 in geometric pro- 
gression until the whole countryside 


‘‘Constantine surely helped a few 


centuries later,’ George added, 
‘‘when he came in and made it all 
very Official. . .”’ 

‘That was just formalizing the 
conventional wisdom that had built 
up. Nominal leaders rarely show any 
leadership, they just run with the 
conventional wisdom as they see it 
developing,’ I added. ‘*Take this 
free trade thing. If you wanted to pro- 
mote something like that all you 
would have to do is to search around 
quietly until you found another three 
or four people who could be con- 
vinced that it was a good way to go. 
There’s your dedicated core. Then 
find 96 who could follow the core 
and you have a conventional wisdom 
on the move. It doesn’t matter wheth- 
er the central concept is good or bad, 


you follow the same procedure.”’ 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ George pro- 
tested. ‘‘There’s got to be more to it 
than that. The central idea has to be 
sound, or the people won’t go for 
it!” 

‘“‘Nonsense! One of the great con- 
ventional wisdoms of the day in the 
Western nations is that social justice 
needs to be suppressed . . .’’ I as- 
serted. 

‘‘Now, you’ve got that one all up- 
side-down! Social justice, on the 
contrary, is imbedded in our Western 
societies. That’s the progress we’ve 
made from the start of the industrial 


Nominal leaders 
rarely show 
any leadership. 


be) 


revolution,’’ George insisted. ‘‘At 
that time it was dog eat dog, the 
cheapest labour for the dirtiest job. 
We’ ve come a long way since then!’’ 

“‘Sure, we’ve come a long way 
since then. Social programmes have 
been developed, and the church has 
been right in there showing enormous 
leadership with schools and hospitals 
and charities, and they were pretty 
important in fighting the slavery 
business that was set up by the cheap 
labour people. A couple hundred 
years later, by the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, social justice had reached a 
reasonably good level of achieve- 
ment if you didn’t notice apartheid, 
wars by proxy, and Third World ex- 
ploitation,’’ I said. 

‘*So what’s wrong with the present 
conventional wisdom?’’ George de- 
manded, ‘*We are working on apart- 
heid and those other things. . .”’ 

‘“‘Okay, but in this country and the 
other Western countries, there is a 
significant change in the convention- 
al wisdom covering social pro- 
grammes. A couple of decades ago, 
everyone agreed that universal health 
care, universal social services, uni- 
versal education were obvious rights 
that our people had every reason to 
expect.”’ 

Sore 


‘*Now, if you look around,’’ I re- 
sponded, ‘‘you will find that that 
conventional wisdom is being re- 
placed quietly with a new 
conventional wisdom that says that 
we are wasting our money paying for 
that sort of thing. We are not getting 
value for our money, the systems are 
being abused, and people should be 
more self-reliant. Therefore, the ar- 
gument goes, the social security sys- 
tems should be dismantled, and peo- 
ple be made to depend on them- 
selves.”’ 

‘‘T see,’’ George mused, ‘‘Then 
we could put all that nice money that 
was saved into important things like 
the war industry. . .”’ 

**And humongous frauds like Star 
Wars,’ I added. 

‘“‘Where there is lots of employ- 
gent 2210 

‘‘For high technologists, but none 
for the disadvantaged, the native peo- 
ple, or the Third World,’’ I con- 
cluded. 

‘‘Okay, what you say seems to 
make sense, but you always have a 
weird approach to things. How can I 
be sure that you aren’t just stringing 
me along again? You say Star Wars 
is a fraud, and free trade. . .”’ 

‘*Look, all you have to do is to 
read the scientific literature, no, rath- 
er, the commentaries written by sci- 
entific professional groups, the phys- 


We are not 
getting value 
for our money. 


a 


icists and computer scientists, on the 
Star Wars thing. You could even use 
your head, if worst came to the 
worst. If the spillage of one simple 
tank of reasonably benign diesel oil 
can throw a whole city and down- 
stream communities into panic be- 
cause it cannot be adequately con- 
trolled, just think what one incoming 
nuclear missile, not a thousand of 
them, could do; and nuclear missiles 
are not reasonably benign!’ 

George got up slowly. The atlas 
fell into the garbage basket with a 
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thud. He leaned over to pick it up. 

‘“What makes you so certain that 
conventional wisdoms are being ma- 
nipulated?’’ he asked. 

“‘If you wanted to practise lead- 
ership to accomplish your ends, isn’t 
that the way you would want to go?”’ 
I replied. “‘Change the local think- 
ing, and then run with the crowd. 
What could be simpler? How about a 
cup of coffee?’’ I asked, ‘‘and maybe 
a cookie?”’ 

‘*What I came in to ask you was, 
“Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing about this rumour that I’m hear- 
ing about privatization of hospitals in 
the free trade deal?’ ’’ George sat 
down slowly and cautiously. 

Jesus said, “Blessed are the merci- 
ful for they shall receive mercy.”  g 


Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired professor and 
administrator, and an elder at Varsity Acres 
Presbyterian Church in Calgary, Alberta. 
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“Gold, silver or 
any old metal” 


Over a decade ago in Glasgow, 
Scotland, the local Corporation was 
asked to divert electricity from street 
light connections to provide extra 
power for the Apollo Theatre. No, 
the reason wasn’t a theatrical produc- 
tion of *‘Light Up My Life’’ but rath- 
er the performance of Deep Purple, 
perhaps one of the first Heavy Rock 
bands, forerunners of the current 
‘Heavy Metal’ groups. In the days 
before “‘ear awareness,’’ I must ad- 
mit to enjoying my trips to the Apol- 
lo, and although I missed out on 
Deep Purple, Black Sabbath and 
Led Zeppelin, I did enjoy Status 
Quo and Bad Company, bands 
noted for their raunchy, rockin’ mu- 
sic. 

The modern-day equivalents en- 
compass ‘‘death, speed, thrash and 
glam metal’’ and include bands such 
as Bon Jovi, Def Leppard, Dio, and 
Judas Priest, whose fans would ar- 
gue are better than their predeces- 
sors(?) My purpose is not to attempt a 
comparison, but rather to discuss the 
general concept of ‘Heavy Metal.’ 

On the bright side, I feel that most 
kids like to let loose and use music as 
an outlet for their inhibitions. I’m 
sure in my younger days, that was 
particularly true. But, I also remem- 
ber watching the crowds at the Lon- 
don Proms dancing around and acting 
rather strangely as they became a part 
of a classical outlet. In both cases, 
the hair was long and the clothes re- 
bellious, with perhaps only social or 
academic differences. Therefore, to 
me, it is not a question of number or 
quality of chords, but simply enjoy- 
ment to the ear of the ‘beholder.’ Per- 
sonally, I often find it frustrating to 
listen to certain classical pieces, 
where the most tuneful sections are 
few and far between! Must be my 
age, upbringing, lack of culture, per- 
sonality deficiency, immaturity, etc.! 
Rock n’ Roll gets straight to the 
point, and when there is a tune, you 
don’t have to wait long to let it touch 
your soul! Don’t get me wrong. Clas- 
sical music has its place, but so too 


Music 


does heavy rock. I passed a car on the 
highway this summer and the driver 
was bopping along, happy as could 
be, to some metal music. Can’t be all 
bad. 

Jim Dickey passed along two re- 
cords for me to review from Christian 
metal bands. This has proved to be a 
difficult task, partly because I rarely 
listen to metal these days (my old 
LPs excepted) and partly because the 
records Saint by Warriors of the 
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quality of 
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Son and Master of the Metal by 
Messiah Prophet lack much in musi- 
cal quality. Thankfully, Jim also pro- 
vided me with another tape, Sancti- 
fied by The Awakening, a most en- 
joyable, tuneful production by a 
Christian band. 

In a previous article, Jim Dickey 
raised a good point about ‘‘the trans- 
formation of more than one failing 
career in the ‘secular’ music industry 
into a new and burgeoning career 
with the large, wealthy and captive 
Christian market.’’ I tend to share 
these sentiments and doubts, partic- 
ularly following the TV-evangelist 
fiasco where Christianity appeared to 
be motivated by bucks. However, it 
is not my place to judge the convic- 
tion of Christian bands, and clearly 
they have their place in the music 
world. However, I personally prefer 
the more subtle approach of bands, 
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like U2, with a Christian message. 
As for The Awakening, I wish the 
management had more class at times: 
I received a letter from Reunion Re- 
cords publicizing The Awakening, 
telling me that I was ‘‘in search of a 
hip band,”’ *‘if 1am pushing any but- 
tons ... give me a call,’’ and “I 
hope that this letter woke you up’? — 
save me please! 

Having said all that, | must admit 
to having concerns about some as- 
pects of modern music. These, how- 
ever, are not confined to heavy met- 
al. Take, for example: the dreadful 
Scottish band with the blasphemous 
name The Jesus and Mary Chain 
who recently toured Canada and 
whose talents revolve around ‘bad 
publicity’ and being jailed (as in To- 
ronto); the cynical lyrics by Canadi- 
ans Rock and Hyde that say “*To pa- 
gan shores the ships set sail, all evil 
to condemn, and he (God) was there, 
yes he was there, seeking wealth and 
fame, yeah and all men will be civi- 
lized, and murder is the game’’; last- 
ly, the audacity of Bon Jovi to in- 
clude a song *‘Livin’ on a prayer’’ in 
an album with other songs ‘*Wild in 
the Streets’’ and ‘‘Wanted dead or al- 
ive.’’ Coupled with violent or sexual 
videos the devil’s voice reaches far 
and we Christians have much work to 
do to sift out the trash from our air- 
waves. 

And so, as in all cases, the individ- 
ual must choose and the parents or 
friends must watch and listen. Loud- 
ness ain’t all that bad, but if it’s cou- 
pled with a more permanent, damag- 
ing obsession with evil, appropriate 
guidance may be a saving grace. Just 
make the distinction and take account 
of age. My sister devoted years to the 
Osmonds when she was younger, 
and my friends likewise bought tartan 
trousers to mimic the Bay City Rol- 
lers, while others dressed like Rob- 
ert Plant or Bono — but they all 
stayed ‘on track’ and had a fun-filled 
youth, and they still remain com- 
mitted to Christ. 

Dr. Reid is a member of Glenview Presbyteri- 
an Church, Toronto, Ontario, and Assistant 


Professor of Surgery and Microbiology, Uni- 
versity of Toronto and Toronto General Hospi- 
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(SLEANINGS 


The most mature filial prayers can Jesus, Saviour of the world 
all be spoken in one word: Abba. The — we hear your question to Peter: 
whole sum of what Jesus teaches us **Shall I not drink the cup which the Father has given me?’’ 
about prayer, and indeed about God, — we see and hear its answer in the events of Good Friday. 
is in that untranslatable Aramaic Prevent us in our discipleship from betrayal of whatever is good and 
word which he teaches us to use. It is beautiful: 
a direct word meaning ‘‘my Father’’ — of love by jealousy 
and containing a note of affection — of integrity by disappointment 
mingled with awe that makes straight — of justice by deceit 
translation into English impossible; — of goodness by greed 
we have no corresponding word. — of your death by our lives. 
Daddy won't do, because although it So bring us to the place of our salvation. 
expresses affection, it does not ex- Amen. 


press the awe and holy fear which 


. . Sheldon MacKenzie 
must characterize our feeling toward y : es < , 
God. Abba is the infinitely great re ea According to St. John, Meditations on Chapters 18 and 19 of John’s 


Maker and Ruler of the universe who A most appropriate and beautiful Lenten devotional guide, available from the WMS 

is also the infinitely tender Lord and Bookroom, $7.95, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 (416) 441-2840. 
Lover of his children and his crea- 

tures. 

Carroll E. Simcox, 

Prayer the Divine Dialog, 

InterVarsity Press. 0 


THE WEST END THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
SYNOD OF ALBERTA 
eS] G : e is actively searching for a 
YOUTH DIRECTOR/CAMP ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR SENIOR Position commences September 1, 1988 until January 
CITIZENS... 31, 1989 — half-time; commences February 1, 1989 — 


¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at full-time. For further information contact: Georgina 
Dufferin Subway Station Hus, 13111 Lake Crimson Dr. S.E., Calgary, Alberta 
Private furnished accommoda- T2J 3K3. Deadline for applications: March 31, 1988. 
tion at reasonable rates 

All meals served 
Housekeeping services 
Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 


FIFTY-TWO SUNDAYS 
FROM THE PULPIT OF THE PADRE 
SERMONS/ADDRESSES/REFLECTIONS 
OF AN INSPIRATIONAL LEADER 
REV. DR. D.P. ROWLAND, M.C., C.D., D.D. 


$9.95 + $2.00 Shipping/Handling 
Payable to: Barry D.Rowland, 
49 Greenbrook Drive, Toronto, Ontario M6M 2J8 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation 
A non-profit residence 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


new HORIZ= us 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 lan Logan, Administrator 


Moving? 
Please use the coupon 
on page 49 to ensure 

The Record follows you. 
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DOCTORATES AND HIGHER 
DOCTORATES 


The DMin at Somerset's School of 
Theology ratifies the professional 
Status of its holders. Programmes 
ieading to the degrees of BD, MThand 
Higher Doctorates are also available. 
For aprospectus send C$10 to: 


Somerset Aniversitp 
Independent 


iiminster 
Somerset TA19 OBQ 
England 

Tel: (0460) 57255 


DOCTOR OF MINISTRY PROGRAMME 
Ottawa/Kingston Area 
Ecumenical D.Min. offered in 1988 by To- 
ronto School of Theology in co-operation 
with Queen's Theological College. Open to 
professional ministers, lay or ordained, male 
or female. Contact Professor R. Whitehead 

(416) 978-4039 or Professor R. Bater at 
I 3) 545- 2110. 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record. 


leise lhe r0of 
Camp lona needs your help. We're 
constructing a building that can be 


used year round. Help us raise the 
roof. Give to the lona Building Fund. 


Mail donations to: 


Mr. Duncan Cowie, 
c/o Clarkson-Gordon 
300 John St., Suite 602 
Thornhill, Ontario L3T 5W4 
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Lifesigns (Intimacy, Fecundity, and 
Ecstasy in Christian Perspective) 

by Henri J.M. Nouwen, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1986. 
$17.50 hard cover. 

This is a brief book that attempts to 
deal in three parts with those aspects 
of living indicated in the subtitle. 
Nouwen relates each one to the sub- 
ject of fear and love, plus one addi- 
tional aspect — in the case of intima- 
cy, solidarity; with fecundity, it is 
mission; and finally, ecstasy is talked 
about in terms of a new international 
order. 

Many of the stories he tells are 
drawn from his friendship with Jean 
Vanier, and Nouwen’s own experi- 
ences in a variety of L’Arche com- 
munities, among those Vanier fre- 
quently calls, “‘the wounded ones.’’ 

Nouwen writes in a warm and per- 
sonal manner, like a close friend, sit- 
ting with you in your living room, 
chatting about the Christian journey. 
At the same time he is softly chal- 
lenging us to become more fully 
aware and human, and therefore the 
Christian people God intends us to 
be. Like Jean Vanier, he frequently 
points us to the disabled for our di- 
rection. 

This book would make an appre- 
ciated gift to another Christian for 
whom you care deeply. “‘I hope,’’ 
Nouwen writes, ‘“‘that these chapters 

. will begin to show what life in 
the house of love looks like and will 
create the desire to live in it.”’ 

Henri Nouwen was ordained a 
priest in Holland, and has taught at 
Notre Dame and Harvard Divinity 
School. Perhaps his most widely read 
book is The Wounded Healer. He 
currently lives and works at L’ Arche 
Community a few miles north of To- 
ronto. 

John Congram 


John Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Against the Protestant Gnostics 
by Philip J. Lee. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1987. $41.95 

The author of this important book 
is a busy minister in Saint John, New 
Brunswick. Philip Lee is the minister 
of the Church of St. John and St. Ste- 
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phen, a church that has exercised an 
influence beyond its size in the At- 
lantic Synod. 


The bulk of the research for the 
book was carried out alongside the 
demands of his congregation and of 
the denomination at presbytery and 
General Assembly levels. It is a re- 
markable achievement, made possi- 
ble as much by his carefully disci- 
plined life as by his sure grasp of the 
subject matter with which he deals. 
By.completing this impressive work 
he has restored to our denomination 
the cherished image of the scholar- 
minister in a parish in a way we have 
not known for decades. 


During the early centuries of the 
Christian era there was in existence a 
type of religious thought and practice 
that has certain characteristic fea- 
tures. One of these concerned the re- 
lation of the Spirit to the world. The 
world was an evil place, a prison 
from which the Spirit needed an es- 
cape. The escape was provided for 
particular individuals by means of a 
secret knowledge or gnosis. (From 
the Greek word gnosis we get our 
words gnostic and _ gnosticism.) 
Gnosticism, as this complex religious 
expression came to be known, has 
pre-Christian roots in various mys- 
tery religions in the East. Gnosticism 
was in contact with Christianity from 
an early stage in the history of the lat- 
ter. Indeed, before the books in the 
New Testament were written, from 
the earliest proclamation of the gos- 
pel, gnosticism was recognized as a 
dangerous threat to the Christian reli- 
gion. And the farther the Christian 
community left behind its Old Testa- 
ment roots, the more vulnerable it 
was to gnostic influences. Within a 
short time there were Christians in 
most communities who interpreted 
their faith in terms of gnostic motifs 
and emphases. 


The consequences of this interpre- 
tation were many, and all of them di- 
sastrous to the life of the Church. - 
Amongst the gnostic ideas to prevail 
were the denial of the goodness of 
creation, the denigration of the 
wholesome side of bodily life, and a 
denial of the real humanity of Jesus. 


The problem for humanity in relation 
to the Creator was not sin but igno- 
rance. The way to salvation was not 
dependent on the grace of God but on 
the knowledge of God, and this not 
for the many but for the few, the elite 
to whom the secret knowledge was 
given. The emphasis in the Old Tes- 
tament on the “‘people-of-God’’ on 
pilgrimage in the world was replaced 
by an emphasis on individuals and 
their salvation through an escape 
from the world. The great figures in 
the Early Church recognized that 
‘‘the perpetual enemy of faith in the 
true God is not atheism (the claim 
that there is no God) but rather Gnos- 
ticism (the claim that God is 
known)”’ (p.15). 

The late Professor J.H. Baxter, 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at the University of St. An- 
drews, once remarked in a graduate 
seminar, “‘It (gnosticism) is, not 
was, a dreadful heresy. It is an arthri- 
tis in the body of the Church. In mild 
Cases it is not a serious threat to the 
life and faith of the Church. Indeed, 
it may stimulate the body to mobilize 
its defenses against it. However, in 
serious cases it deforms, cripples, 
and otherwise distorts the Church out 
of all recognition as the Body of 
Christ’’ (October, 1961). 

If at times the Church won the bat- 
tle for its life in the struggle with the 
arthritis in its system, and if in cer- 
tain branches of the Church the ene- 
my remains defeated or in remission, 
all is not well in much of Protestant 
Christianity in North America. Given 
the new cultural context for the 
rugged religion of the reformers, we 
might have predicted that, like Israel 
in Canaan, only prophetic vigilance 
might have prevented its distortion 
into something other than it was in- 
tended to be. 

That the faith once delivered to the 
saints should have been gnosticized 
in North America may be laid to the 
credit of fundamentalists and liberals 
alike. Both share features of the 
world-view of the gnostic: both look 
for an escape, albeit in different 
ways, from the world created by the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; both have a low view, or no 
view, of the one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church; both use scripture 


in an irresponsible manner; and, it 
should be obvious to all but the most 
disinterested person, both have 
shared in a theological conspiracy, at 
local and national levels, to play fast 
and loose with the sacraments. (In 
our denomination, for example, we 
have ministers who dedicate chil- 
dren, and others who see the Lord’s 
Supper as little more than an empty 
ritual in which the absence of Christ 
is remembered, as opposed to a cele- 
bration of his presence with us.) 
Many of those on both ends of the 
theological spectrum have replaced 
the biblical and reformed views of 
salvation as a corporate and/or com- 
munity event of the people of God 
with a gnostic understanding of sal- 
vation as an individual matter. A per- 
son is “‘saved’’ on his or her own 
without reference to membership in 
the body of Christ. 

Protestantism in North America 
may be a patient for which little by 
way of curative treatment may be 
prescribed. If so, Dr. Lee is unwil- 
ling to admit that — just yet at least. 
He makes an eloquent plea, in the 
last two chapters of the book, for a 
restoration to the Church of those 
biblical and theological characteris- 
tics most missing at the moment. 

What is needed, as a first step, is a 
clear idea of what is meant by the 
CHURCH. This is not a new sugges- 
tion. John Calvin, in his /nstitutes, 
spent more time and space on the 
Church than on anything else. And 
because our doctrine of the Church, 
as the late Dr. F. Scott Mackenzie 
used to say, flows naturally from our 
doctrine of God, this may mean that, 
theologically at least, we are in se- 
rious trouble. It is generally true that 
ministers and members of Protestant 
churches have little idea of being 
anything in particular. (Since 1925 
ministers and members of our de- 
nomination have thought it necessary 
only to claim the label ‘‘presbyteri- 
an’’ as our special gnosis.) To illus- 
trate our problem we need only re- 
flect that the Roman Catholics, the 
Anglicans, and the Lutherans know 
who they are in the world and what 
they are in the world to do. And this 
is so because of their doctrine of the 
Church — with which we may dis- 
agree, but we had better have one of 


our own based on scripture and the 
use of scripture in the Early Church. 
(A doctrine of the Church, re-formed 
on that basis, would settle many dis- 
putes, some self-serving and others 
based on secular models of govern- 
ment, with respect to the apostolic 
ministry of the Church. ) 

Dr. Lee would have the Church 
take seriously the preaching of the 
Word and the celebration of the sac- 
raments. It is here that his language 
has all the passion of a pastor deeply 
convinced of his message. His 
thoughts on Christian education as 
they relate to the use of scripture 
within the context of the Christian 
year will surely appeal to every per- 
son who has ever had to do with the 
serious business of the Sunday 
School. And there is much more to 
encourage and challenge every 
thoughtful person in the Church. 

With the permission of Dr. Lee, I 
should like to conclude this review 
with a few suggestions for the read- 
ing of his book. I make them only be- 
cause I am anxious that the book 
should have the widest possible influ- 
ence on the Church. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. It would be my suggestion that 
the general reader should begin with 
Part III and in that way become fa- 
miliar with the results of the heresy in 
North American Protestantism and 
with Dr. Lee’s suggestions for re- 
form. Using Part III as an introduc- 
tion to the book, the reader could 
then read the more technical material 
without feeling overwhelmed at the 
beginning. Those readers who have 
at any time studied gnosticism, in 
even a superficial manner, will want 
to begin at the beginning. The impor- 
tant thing is not where you begin to 
read this book. The important issue is 
to read it, talk about it, think about it, 
and read it again. Reading this book 
and working toward putting his sug- 
gestions into practice in your parish 
may well be the most important thing 
you will do for a long time to come! 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, a Professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Religious Studies, Memorial Universi- 
ty, and Adjunct Professor of Preaching at 
Queen’s Theological College, St. John’s, 
Nfld. 
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HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 


prompt service, friendly and helpful. 
HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 


Keep informed with 


The Presbyterian Record. 
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Letters 
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pecially with those who are ‘sent’ 
rather than ‘brought’ to church. 

It is also an opportunity for some 
of the members of our congregation 
who may not know all the children to 
identify them that they might take a 
further interest in them. 

I agree that sometimes there is a 
tendency to minimalize God in chil- 


most of the ministers of our congre- 
gations have a lot of integrity and 
would not allow over-simplification 
of the faith to take place on a regular 
basis. Instead, I would think that ex- 
plaining aspects of the Christian faith 
in simple ways serves as a helpful in- 
troduction for children, especially in 
our case where many of the children 
have had very little religious educa- 
tion prior to coming to our church. 

I would also like to make the point 
that when children feel comfortable 
and special at church they bring their 
friends. Our ministry to children has 
expanded amazingly over the past 
few years because in several cases 
one child comes, then brings a 
friend, who brings their parents and 
they in turn make another family. 
Several factors have contributed to 
this growth in our congregation but I 
am convinced that one of the impor- 
tant; factors). 1s }/)), the, special 
relationships which develop over the 
‘*God-talk’’ of the children’s story. 

I’m not saying that there are not 
better ways of accomplishing these 
same goals by other means; I’m say- 
ing this works for us. Don’t knock it! 

Nancy Nagy-Williams, 
Toronio, Ont. 


A simplistic review 

I was very disturbed by David Kil- 
gour’s book review of Nicaragua: 
Revolution in the Family. The review 
is simplistic, misleading, and pre- 
sents a very outdated view on some 
of the activities of the present Sandi- 
nista government. 

For example, the mistreatment of 
the Moskito Indians in the early 
1980s is highlighted, with no refer- 
ence to the more recent changes such 
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dren’s stories; however, I believe that. 


as the acknowledgement of the Sand- 
inista’ government of their errors 
made in dealing with the Moskito In- 


.dians, the present vast resettlement 


programme bringing the Moskitos 
back to their original area (this I wit- 
nessed firsthand), and the recent im- 
plementation of a new autonomy law 
for the East Coast. 

The 43 years of brutal dictatorship 
by the Somosa Regime is presented 
as almost inconsequential and not the 
primary cause of the revolution. It 
also portrays the overthrow of the So- 
mosa Regime by the Sandinistas as 
an unfortunate event and implies that 
the US should have played a much 
greater role in deciding the ultimate 
leadership. I view this as an imperial- 
istic attitude which completely ne- 
glects the Nicaraguan’s basic right to 
political self-determination. 

The debate on the political philos- 
ophy and intentions of the Sandinis- 
tas is not the central issue at this point 
in time, due to the war. This was 
pointed out very clearly to me by a 
politically astute Nicaraguan when he 
stated that as long as their country is 
under siege and outside forces insist 
on trying to mold their destiny, the 


Sandinistas are their only hope. He 


further stated that he was not certain 
that he would support the present 
Sandinista government under peace- 
ful conditions. However, the contra 
forces’ attacks and the US embargo 
on Nicaragua greatly impede this 
peace process so he is never given the 
opportunity to make this choice. This 
book review, however, completely 
ignores these circumstances. 

The review also talks about the po- 
sition of the church and institutions 
‘‘now under siege’’ in Nicaragua. 
Who are these institutions? Could 
these institutions be given the oppor- 
tunity to speak on their own behalf? 
During my time in Nicaragua last 
winter as a development consultant 
under assignment to Presbyterian 
World Service and Development of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
I visited many churches and church- 
initiated development projects 
throughout the country. These insti- 
tutions such as Comite Evangelico 
Pro-Ayda al Desarrollo (CEPAD), 
Consejo Ecumenico Blueffields de | 
las Iglesias Christianas (CEBC) on > 


the East Coast, and the Moravian 
Church represent both the individual 
and ecumenical effort of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic Churches in Nicara- 
gua. The directors and field workers 
of these institutions never gave any 
indication that they felt under siege 
by the Sandinista government. Rath- 
er, they were working in close co-op- 
eration with the government and sup- 
ported most of its development strat- 
egies. Even on the Atlantic Coast 
where the people and the churches 
are less sympathetic to the present 
government, they indicated there was 
a new effort by everyone to work 
closer together for the good of the 
people. They all feared the contra 
forces and felt the greatest impedi- 
ment to the economic development of 
the country at that time (February, 
1987) was the US embargo on the 
much needed imported goods. Quite 
a different story than illustrated by 
Mr. Kilgour’s book review! 

In his conclusion, Mr. Kilgour 
suggests that governments in position 
to influence events in the Third 
World make every effort to encour- 
age democratic development and plu- 
ralism where invited to do so. How 
quickly we forget that the Somosa re- 
gime as well as several other corrupt 
and repressive regimes have been and 
continue to be supported by so-called 
democratic Western governments of 
influence. 

Finally, I would like to suggest to 
Mr. Kilgour that no one individual’s 
observations or book can ‘‘set the re- 
cord straight’’ on the intricacies of a 
nation’s political system and that in 
true democratic fashion, the Nicara- 
guan people should be allowed to de- 
cide and to speak for themselves. The 
most significant lesson learned dur- 
ing my time spent in Central America 
was the evidence of their determin- 
ation to risk even death for the right 
to decide their own destiny. 

John E. Bertholet, 
Hartney, Manitoba 


Plomp and 
circumstance? 


Just a note to say thank you for an- 
other meaningful editorial. I, among 
many others, am going to miss your 
writings, and hope that you will con- 


tinue your contributions to The Re- 
cord, from time to time. 
Angus Sutherland, 
Norval, Ont. 
P.S. I still think the Moderator’s col- 
umn should be called ‘‘Plomp and 
Circumstance’’! 


Ed. My thanks for the many letters — 
witty, moving, congratulatory, etc. 
— on the occasion of my departure as 
Editor. I will try to answer them per- 
sonally. 


Worship: nothing 
unworthy about 
beautiful means 


Dr. Stanford Reid’s article, ‘‘The 
church service: entertainment or 
worship?”’ in the January, 1988 Re- 
cord, seemed to me to be well put, 
timely, and very important. From 
what I have observed, the issue Dr. 
Reid addresses is widely and fre- 
quently confused, and _ involves 
church leaders as well as the general 
membership and the public at large. 
In fact, I’m afraid, non-churchgoers 
are likely to see the question in better 
perspective: as worship, many serv- 
ices don’t ring true; as entertainment, 
they don’t make the grade. A sceptic 
might well have difficulty taking se- 
riously the nominal reason for 
churchgoing. All of us, sceptics or 
not, are, on the other hand, accus- 
tomed to excellence in entertainment. 

While agreeing completely with 
Dr. Reid’s argument, might I re- 
spectfully suggest that there may be a 
couple of insights worth recognizing 
even in the ‘‘entertainment”’ orienta- 
tion of services? First, it is good that 
congregations (and their visitors) 
should gather in convivial 
fellowship. To the extent that any 
service promotes the enjoyment of 
each other’s company among God’s 
people, surely it is pleasing to him. 
Some of the entertainment-oriented 
services may have been pretty good 
at this; it would be a shame to think 
that companionability had to be sacri- 
ficed in the restoration of worshipful- 
ness. 

Second, it does not follow that the 
presentation needn’t be elegant, well- 
timed, enthusiastic, and articulate, 
just because the ‘‘audience’’ is God. 
Many congregations and their leaders 
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have worked hard to make their serv- 
ices measure up to current-day stan- 
dards of secular public presentations. 
Some have succeeded; some still 
struggle. There’s nothing unworthy 
about beautiful means, as long as 
they are neither confused with the 
ends, nor dedicated to inappropriate 
ends. 

In summary, right on, Dr. Reid! 
Let us worship God when we meet at 
church. And when we do, let’s enjoy 
him, particularly as we find his Spirit 
in our interrelationships. And finally, 
let’s try to present to God worship 
that is at least as pleasant and mutual- 
ly engaging as the presentations we 
expect of those who entertain us. 

lan H. Mitchell, 
Kleinburg, Ont. 


Boyers missed the 
point 

The sad thing about the Boyers’ 
letter (“*Why not ‘parent’ God?’’ Re- 
cord, Nov., 1987) is that evidently 
they missed the whole point of Susan 
Conly’s ‘‘Fiddling”’ article. 

My November issue got mislaid 
and when I finally read it, I had just 
finished reading the frightful story of 


the Indian girl who was brutally mur- 
dered at The Pas, 16 years ago. (The 
Globe and Mail, Dec. 11, 1987). 
This is the story that was hushed up 
by a whole city for all this time, to 
everyone’s shame, yours and mine, 
no less than theirs, because there is 
surely something more we could 
have done in the past to help create 
conditions in which this could not 
happen. 

Reading the Boyers’ letter, in the 
context of ‘‘The Pas’’ tragedy, 
makes it seem so trite. It invites one 
to ask, if the city’s on fire, who’s got 
time to bother with whether the lan- 
guage is inclusive: let’s get on with 
the tasks set out in the parable of The 
Last Judgement (Matt. 25:31-end). 
No one needs to re-write history in 
order to get on with that job! The 
temptation to quote Isaac Watts is ir- 
resistible. ‘“‘For Satan finds some 
mischief still/For idle hands to do.”’ 

John A. Boan, 
Regina, Sask. 


Christ not God’s 


only revelation 


Dr. McLelland’s recent column 
(November, 1987 issue) calling for a 
continued reformation comes as a 
breath of fresh air! As a student, and 
one who has just started the process 
of candidacy for ministry, Dr. Mc- 


Lelland offers reassurance about just 
what kind of ministry I have been 
called to. 

Whether walking down _ Bloor 
Street or in a philosophy lecture, I am 
struck by the gap (or perceived gap) 
between the faith I profess, with its 
creeds and dogma, and reality as I 
see it, here in 1988. In my mind, the 
truths articulated by the early church 
fathers and Christ himself are not ir- 
relevant, just dated. I shout ‘Amen’ 
to Dr. McLelland’s encouragement 
to question and grapple with ideas 
long held to be the ‘‘gospel’’ truth. 
This questioning is healthy, not 
threatening. Any ‘truth’ that is, in 
fact, true can withstand any amount 
of sincere questioning. Our world is 
changing very rapidly. The gospel 
need not change, but different ques- 
tions require different answers. I 
can’t begin to count the many times 
I’ve tried, in vain, to argue with my 
friends’ assertions that the church 
and its faith are far too inflexible. 
They’ re right! 

I appreciate Mr. Costerus’ concern — 
about the fundamentals of our faith, 
but I don’t think Dr. McLelland was 
asking us to believe or disbelieve 
anything (I could be wrong — Dr. 
McLelland was somewhat vague 
about this). If, as Mr. Costerus says, 
Jesus is ‘‘the unique revelation of 
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God to man (and woman!),’’ we have 
the responsibility of always trying to 
understand further his life and teach- 
ings. Moreover, while Christ may be 
a unique revelation of God, he is cer- 
tainly not God’s only revelation. We 
have been given uncountable reve- 
lations of God throughout history. 
Exclusive claims for Jesus Christ do 
alienate people of other faiths. 
Whether this is good or bad is up for 
debate. Great, so let’s debate! No- 
body has ever, does now, or will ever 
hold a monopoly on truth. 

Life would be so much easier if we 
had a single, unfailing document set- 
ting down all truth in perfectly clear 
form. We do not, however, have 
such a document — thank goodness! 
Life without such a blueprint may be 
harder but it is much more interesting 
and prevents us from putting God 
into a nicely packaged box. Who 
could possibly write down (for hu- 
man consumption) all truth? As the 
church, it is our task, in fact our fun- 
damental responsibility, to continue, 
with God’s guidance, the process of 
reformation, thereby coming a little 
closer to God’s truth and making it 
real to those around us. 

So thank you, Dr. McLelland. I 
fee] much more optimistic about the 
reforming ministry to which I have 
been called. 

Bruce Davis, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


An unworthy argument 


Your January issue arrived a few 
days ago containing some very help- 
ful material. In particular, I appre- 
ciated David Marshall’s lucid, coura- 
geous, biblical response to Dr. Mc- 
Lelland. 

The letter by K.G. Cook, which 
supported the professor, seemed a 
rather odd apology for unbelief. The 
argument that the early fathers were 
more concerned about preserving 
their position than about truth, and 
that their ‘chief aim was to establish 
and maintain power over the minds 
and lives of the flock’ is a strange 
misreading of church history. 

Of course, Cook gives himself 
(herself?) away when he says Jesus 
could never have actually claimed to 
be the only way to God because ‘It 


somehow seems alien to his nature as 
I understand it.” In other words, 
Cook’s subjective feelings are the 
true guide to who Jesus is and what 
he really said. If the New Testament 
happens to contradict those feelings, 
so much the worse for the New Tes- 
tament. 

But what I most object to in K.G. 
Cook’s letter is the ad hominem argu- 
ment that all who hold orthodox 
Christianity are either lacking in edu- 
cation or folk who stopped thinking 
years ago. To say ‘If Mr. Costerus 
had the learning of Dr. McLelland he 
would know . . .” is a most unworthy 
argument. I’m inclined to think that 
after three earned degrees Mr. Coste- 
rus must know a fair bit about how 
the New Testament was formed. 

John P.. Vaudry, 
Wingham, Ont. 


Bitter business 


The January issue reminded me of 
a comment from a Jewish friend: 
‘‘there’s a wonderful old saying that 
when two Jews are having a dis- 
cussion, there are bound to be at least 
three opinions!’’ When we recall 
what the writer Harry Golden had to 
say about us — ““The ten Lost Tribes 
— they are the Presbyterians!’’ —-we 
see that we do indeed delight in di- 
versity! 

Yet perhaps ‘delight’ is a poor 
choice of wording; ‘delight’ seems to 
suggest a certain lightness and bright- 
ness, a laughter, a levity... . How 
heavy and dark and serious are the 
words directed to Dr. McLelland: 
‘‘blasphemous nonsense,’’ ‘‘a grave 
disservice,’’ “‘unworthy of his call- 
IS ee 

Just where are we headed in this 
bitter business of our theological po- 
larities? We attest that as a denomi- 
nation we are “‘not consumed,’’ but 
there are rather strident and baleful 
indications that such an affirmation 
may be suspect. Are we not being 
consumed by the things that divide 
and disintegrate, that call into ques- 
tion and contempt the faith of our 
brothers and sisters, that advocate the 
role of adversary and inquisition? 
Our Lord must weep when he sees 
the coldness in our eyes, hears the 
cutting edge in our voices, recogniz- 
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es the inflexibilities in our heart of 


hearts. 
Douglas Miles, 
Beaverton, Ont. 


The real crime 
In all the controversy in the reli- 
gious publications and the general 
media on the abortion issue, this 
writer has yet to see, in this knowl- 
edgeable age, any comprehension or 
discussion by religious leaders or by 
the medical and related professions 
of the real crime, namely the lack of 
any interest in the pre-conception 
concerns of both parties (whether 
within or without the marriage bond), 
so vital in the important formative 
period and in the almost equally im- 
portant development period of preg- 
nancy, which this inevitably fails to 
assure the offspring of its birthright 

— health. 

R.R. Pogue, 
Wasaga Beach, Ont. 


AIDS and loneliness 


Will this be another one of those 
topics that the Editor will have to cut 
off? 

I confess that Mr. Lennips’ ‘‘chal- 
lenge’’ left me wondering whether it 
was written tongue-in-cheek or to be 
taken seriously. I have opted for the 
latter and, therefore, am disturbed by 
what I feel are false suppositions. 
Since the risk for contacting AIDS 
lies in sexual intimacy, it is the 
meaning of ‘‘intimacy’’ that needs to 
be examined. Since intimacy may be 
defined as ‘‘close friendship’ I 
would conclude that there is no risk 
of contacting AIDS through intimate 
relationships. 

However, since intimacy as used 
by Mr. Lennips includes sexual ac- 
tivity, I challenge the assumption be- 
hind his question. First, if the solu- 
tion to loneliness requires intimacy of 
a sexual nature, why is there so much 
loneliness among sexually-active 
persons? Secondly, why are there so 
many people who do not feel lonely 
although their friendships do not in- 
clude sexual activity? I would sug- 


gest that the choice is not between the 
risk of AIDS and lack of intimate 
relationships. The solution to lone- 
liness is a safe intimate relationship 
which need not include sex (safe or 
otherwise). Somehow this seems to 
coincide with biblical morality. 

An analysis of the question left me 
with some disturbing concerns. 
‘Which is to be preferred: the risk of 
acquiring AIDS through intimate 
contact with someone lonely .. .”’ 
The lonely person is the object. The 
lonely person is always vulnerable. Is 
it to be the assumption that we can 
‘*save’’ the lonely person through in- 
timacy that includes sexual activity? 
At what point can we be sure that our 
motives aren’t directed by our 
glands? Where does concern for the 
‘‘other’’ become distinct from the de- 
sire to be physically satisfied? 

I won’t be offended if the readers 
of The Record choose to ignore all 
this since Mr. Lennips asked for ‘‘a 
wise person’’ to answer the question. 
I am not assuming that I fit the cat- 
egory. Please forgive me for writing 
anyway. You will note that I can’t 
count either, having gone past 150 
words. 

Nicholas Vandermey, 
Prescott, Ont. 


Responsible choice — 
a response to 
Wm. Lennips 


Health clinics and doctors can give 
blood tests to people concerned about 
AIDS. God would not have us living 
in fear and doubt. To have the dis- 
ease and deliberately transmit it be- 
cause of being ‘‘lonely’’ is a sin 
against mankind, even to unborn 
children. Where is responsibility? 

God helped Joseph, stepfather of 
Jesus, to contain his natural bride- 
groom instincts, refraining from tak- 
ing Mary the mother of Jesus to the 
marriage bed till after the Lord’s 
birth. God is there — ask. 

Find a friend, yes. The ultimate in 
life is not a three-minute orgasm. 
God can fill the lonely heart, subdue 
the sensual, in a plain old-fashioned, 
true-blue, no-hands-on friendship. 

Paul said, ‘‘I would that all men 
were as I’’ (1 Cor. 7-7). If Paul spent 
a chaste life he did well with his 
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time. Marriage is blessed by God. 
Gen: 29, 18-35. 1 Cor:7-7. Hebrews 
13 - 4. ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

I have been monogamous for 40 


years. 
Charlotte Kaetler, 
Lister, B.C. 


Reply to W. S. Thomson 


Re. *‘Sin and homosexuality in the 
Church of England’’; in your letter, 
in the January edition of The Pres- 
byterian Record, you wrote of your 
dismay over the fact that the Church 
of England had not condemned ho- 
mosexuality along with fornication 
and adultery. You finished by saying 
how pleased you were that our Gen- 
eral Assembly had not made the same 
mistake, despite the fact that it ‘“did 
upset a small group out there on the 
fringe.”’ 

Now I believe that I am writing as 
a member of that ‘fringe’ group. I am 
not sure as you are not specific as to 
what that group consists of. Do you 
mean homosexuals, bisexuals, femi- 
nists, or sympathetic heterosexuals 
who are informed and educated on 
such current realities? If you consider 
that these people might also be a part 
of this ‘fringe,’ then you are probably 
talking about 30 per cent of the 
Church population, the tip of a very 
large iceberg. 

If, however, you just mean a group 
of indigent homosexuals, then I urge 
you to consider such marginalized 
people in a less abstract sense. Have 
you ever, despite your reservations, 
actually talked with a Christian ho- 
mosexual, as Christ talked with the 
outcasts of his day? 

Even though you refer to us as be- 
ing a small group on the fringe, you 
still seem to acknowledge our pres- 
ence in the church. We welcome 
that. We also welcome your dialogue 
with us, so that together we might 
live and grow as God’s people. 

I write on behalf of the Presbyter- 
ian Gay And Lesbian Alliance Inc., a 
support and action group for homo- 
sexual and bisexual people in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Jackie Burnie, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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PCC no immediate 


plans for VISION TV 


The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da has, at present, no plans to begin 
producing programmes or to pur- 
chase air-time on VISION TV 
(VTV), the new multi-faith television 
network recently granted a licence by 
the Canadian Radio-Television and 
Telecommunications | Commission 
(see News, February Presbyterian 
Record). However, future opportuni- 
ties to participate in the network will 
exist for the national church and/or 
individual synods and presbyteries, 
according to Donald Stephens, Di- 
rector of Communication Services. 

VTV hopes to begin broadcasting 
this fall. Start-up costs are estimated 
at $600,000, with the first year’s op- 
erating costs at just under $3 million. 

For more information, as it be- 
comes available, or to suggest pro- 
gramming ideas or possible sources 
of funding, contact: Donald Ste- 
phens, Director of Communication 
Services, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


Inter-denominational 
meeting sees hope for 


mission in future 

A tentative consensus and a spirit 
of hope about how the mission of the 
Church should be shaped for the fu- 
ture emerged from inter-denomina- 
tional discussions held in Edmonton, 
January 15-16. 

Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian 
and United Church representatives 
met, at the invitation of the Ecumeni- 
cal Forum of Toronto, to begin a pro- 
cess which will lead through regional 
and national meetings to a World 
Council of Churches consultation in 
the fall of 1989. A similar global 
consideration of mission and evange- 
lism was last held by the WCC in 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1980. 

On the first evening of the Edmon- 
ton gathering, representatives met in 
denominational groups to focus on 
what their individual churches are 

doing in evangelism, justice-making, 
| traditional overseas work, and devel- 
opment projects. Much of what 
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emerged from these groups high- 
lighted the churches’ sense of doing 
mission in their local situations. 
Work with refugees, the inner-city, 
the unemployed, and university stu- 
dents was cited. 

The next day, participants exam- 
ined the modern understanding of 
mission in relation to equality and 
partnership with overseas Christians. 
Ecumenical co-operation, the recog- 
nition of the need to do justice, the 
involvement of lay people, and the 
willingness of Canadians to: receive 
missionaries from areas previously 
considered only as recipients of mis- 
sion were all seen as adding to the 
richness of modern mission. 

One of the difficulties participants 
recognized was the lack of a partic- 
ular Canadian theology of mission. 
Congregationalism, a willingness to 
give money but not to get involved, 
and confusion of mission and evan- 
gelism with church growth pro- 
grammes were also named. The 
problem of uniting evangelism with 
Justice-making faces each denomina- 
tion. 

In the concluding session, partici- 
pants chose not to issue a statement 
about the mission of the future, but 
instead shared phrases and images 
they found useful in defining the di- 
rection of mission — concepts such 
as servanthood, powerlessness, stew- 
ardship of creation, inclusiveness, 
openness to being led by the Spirit, 
being with the oppressed —- to name 
a few. 

The Rev. Ray Glen of Westmount 
Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, 
chaired the event. Other Presbyterian 
participants included, the Rev. Ron 
Foubister (who served as chaplain), 
Marjorie Scott and Bill Bissonnette. 

Sandy Notley 


Alan P.F. Sell named 
to Chair of 


Christian Thought 

The Rev. Prof. Alan P.F. Sell has 
assumed the Chair of Christian. 
Thought at the University of Calgary 
for a five-year term. His duties will 
include postgraduate teaching, re- 


search and writing, consultancy 
work, and developing theological 
contacts with the local and wider 
Christian communities. 

Professor Sell is a minister of the 
United Reformed Church in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. He has held urban and 
rural pastorates and has spent 15 
years teaching philosophy of reli- 
gion, the history of Christian 
thought, and systematic theology. 

He comes to Calgary from Gene- 
va, Switzerland, where he was Theo- 
logical Secretary of the World Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches (to 
which The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada belongs). In this capacity he 
organized international dialogues and ° 
consultations, undertook and facili- 
tated research into the Reformed tra- 
dition, and visited many of the 
WARC’s 164 member churches. 

He is the author of eight books 
(with two more due to appear shortly) 
and numerous reviews and articles 
(including some which were pub- 
lished in The Presbyterian Record ). 


CGIT president elected 


Marilyn Watters, Christ Church 
United, Mississauga, Ont., has been 
elected to a two-year term as presi- 
dent of the National Canadian Girls 
in Training Association (effective 
November |, 1987). 

Involved in CGIT as a girl, and lat- 
er as a leader at St. Mark’s United 
Church, Saint John, N.B., she has 
also served as a leader at St. John’s 
United Church, Pointe Claire, P.Q., 
and was chairperson of the Quebec 
CGIT Committee from 1979-82. 

A Certified Family Life Educator 
(Concordia), Ms. Watters credits 
CGIT for broadening her interest in 
leadership training. She is Staff As- 
sociate/Christian Education Coordi- 
nator at Christ Church, Mississauga. 


Moves toward a united 
church in China 

(RES NE) — The possibility of a 
national church organization in China 
was advanced recently with a resolu- 
tion calling on churches to work to- 
wards a common church polity. The 
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resolution was taken at a national 
meeting of the China Christian Coun- 
cil and the Three-Self Patriotic 
Movement last summer. These gov- 
ernment-approved committees are 
currently the only nation-wide public 
organizations of Protestant Christians 
in China. 

Thirteen of China’s 29 provinces 
and municipalities, and autonomous 
regions have already adopted rules of 
church government. These rules were 
formulated by the provincial-level 
committees of the China Christian 
Council and the Three-Self Patriotic 
Movement. A 10-member committee 
was formed to attempt a national plan 
for church polity. 

The resolution warned, however, 
against tendencies toward denomina- 
tionalism. Former denominational 
ties have been broken, but many sen- 
timental and personal ties to old de- 
nominational missions remain in the 
churches. 


Netherlands Reformed 
Churches looking into 
infant baptism 


(EPS) — The General Synod of 
the Reformed Churches in The Ne- 
therlands (GKN) has commissioned 
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an investigation into the biblical 
foundation of infant baptism. So far, 
GKN policy has required GKN office 
bearers to affirm the practice, but that 
policy is also to be reviewed by the 
commission. 


Church of Scotland 


may get Deacons 


The Church of Scotland may get 
Deacons in its Diaconate in the cente- 
nary year of its Order of Deaco- 
nesses. About 30 lay missionaries, 
employed as pastoral assistants in 
‘‘difficult’’ urban areas or remote pa- 
rishes, are expected to be given the 
new Status and to join about 56 active 
Deaconesses, many of whom are em- 
ployed as church social workers. 

The Order of Deaconesses was 
founded in 1888, largely through the 
work of the great Victorian church- 
man and reformer, Professor A.H. 
Charteris, at a time when few other 
outlets for women’s talents and en- 
ergies were available in the Kirk. 

In recent years several attempts 
have been made to incorporate men 
into the Diaconate, although Deaco- 
nesses have preferred to use their old 
designation, despite claims that their 
original title was “‘sexist.’’ There has 
been little response to attempts at in- 
dividual male recruiting but the plan 
for incorporation of the missionaries 
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seems likely to break the sex barrier. 
Some verbal confusion in the Kirk 
will remain however. In a substantial 
number of congregations with a Free 
Church tradition both men and wom- 
en serving on voluntary management 
boards are called ‘‘deacons’’ and are 
ordained to that office. The official 
terminology for full-time Deaco- 
nesses is that they are “‘commis- 

sioned.”’ 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Western technology 
deemed crucial to 


Soviet border checks 

(ODNS) — A report by the Soviet 
daily /zvestia revealed that an un- 
precedented exhibition of instru- 
ments and equipment for customs 
control produced by Western firms 
working closely with the Soviet 
Union took place in Moscow in late 
November. The article revealed that 
the success of this joint venture can 
be judged from the fact that in 1986, 
Soviet customs confiscated 430,000 
copies of ‘‘ideological harmful 
material.’’ 

The exhibition was the first of its 
type ever held in the Soviet Union 
and was organized by the West Ger- 
man firm, Novea International, to- 
gether with the chief Soviet organiza- 
tion for customs control. Most of the 
participants were longstanding part- 
ners with the Soviet Union in the de- 
velopment and supply of medical 
equipment and, most recently, the 
supply of technical equipment for de- 
tecting items such as religious litera- 
ture during customs checks. 

Some examples of the type of 
equipment on display were: state-of- 
the-art videotaping machines (for re- 
cording inspections); endoscopes for 
controlling inaccessible and hard to 
illuminate areas of cars, ships, rail- 
way Cars, etc.; and X-ray instruments 
which can reveal organic or inorganic 
materials hidden in luggage. 

According to B. Draganov, deputy 
chief of a customs control depart- 
ment, the exhibition was ‘‘extremely 
useful for everyone.”’ 


IN RECOGNITION of 25 years as clerk of session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Melbourne, Que., Ashley Stalker (right) was presented 
with a scroll and an AM-FM radio from the congregation. Pictured 
with Mr. Stalker is Wayne Burke, student minister. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont., 
celebrated the Rev. John Congram’s 25th year as an ordained 
minister and his tenth year as minister of St. Mark’s, Nov. 1, 1987. 
Mr. Congram and his wife, Liz, were presented with a batik, “The 
Good Shepherd,” a purse of money, and a vase from the Toronto 


Central Presbyterian Church, which meets at St. Mark’s. 
Photo: W.N. Stevenson 
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THE CONGREGATION AND SESSION of St. David's Church, 
Campbeliville, Ont., presented a plaque to Alexander Moore on 
his retirement after 40 years of faithful service as clerk of session. 
Family and many friends gathered for the occasion. Pictured, 
from the left, are: Wallace King, senior elder; the Rev. Desmond 
Howard; Mr. Moore. 


ee 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was de 


3 


dicated by the congrega- 


‘tion of Latona Church, Dornoch, Ont., Oct. 4, 1987. The window 


is in memory of members of the Ledingham family. who have 
served the congregation since 1837. Pictured in front of the win- 
dow are (left to right): George Pentelow, clerk of session: the 
Rev. John-Peter Smit; Robert Ledingham. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, cele- 
brated their 43rd anniversary last fall. One of the anniversary 
events was the Men’s Association dinner honouring two founding 
members, Harry Miller (pictured, second from left) and Tom 
Foulkes (centre). Pictured with the men are: Norm Inglis (far left), 
clerk of session; representative elder, David McJanet; and the 
Rev. Graham Kennedy. 


CHARTER MEMBER, Mrs. Ruby Baylis, of St. Columba Church, 
Parksville, B.C., is pictured cutting the cake celebrating her 90th 
birthday. Looking on are the Rev. John Taylor and Mrs. Margaret 
Blaikie, elder. 


A PLAQUE bearing the names of all the ministers who have 
served at Knox Church, Westport, Ont., was dedicated by the 
present minister, the Rev. Robert Docherty. The plaque was pre- 
sented in tribute to two longtime workers at Knox, Merrill and Myr- 
tle Vanderkoof. Pictured, left to right, are: Mr. Docherty; Grant 
Bresee, the Vanderkoofs’ grandson; Jim Wing, clerk of session; 
Derek Campbell, a great-grandson. 
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The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Atikokan, Ont., recently com- 
pleted renovations to their sanctuary, 
including the addition of new insulation 
and panelling. The project was made 
possible through the generous contribu- 
tion of Drummond Hill Church, Niaga- 
ra Falls, — St. Andrew’s ‘twin’ 
church. 


A 45-voice choir composed of mem- 
bers of Knox Church, Teeswater and 
Kinlough Church, Ont., performed the 
Charles Towler cantata, ““God’s Perfect 
Gift,’ Dec. 22, at Knox Church. An 
audience of close to 500 enjoyed the 
cantata, which was visually enhanced 
by a candle-lit sanctuary and the use of 
floodlights to highlight the choir. A 
large spotlight was focused on the solo- 
ists and narrators. A professional sound 
system was provided and operated by 
Ken Wall, an area resident. The idea to 
form a choir from the two congrega- 
tions first arose almost a year earlier 
and the practices began early in Sep- 
tember under the direction of Byron 
Ballagh, assisted by pianist Helen 
Keith. The cantata proved to be a great 
success and the two congregations ex- 
perienced a deepening of the bond be- 
tween them through their work togeth- 
er 


TWO MEMBERS OF the PYPS of Knox’s Galt Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., had principal roles in the 11th Annual Living 
Christmas — a pageant sponsored by various churches in Cam- 
bridge. The part of Joseph was taken by Gordon Robb, while 
Mary was portrayed by Brenda Berry. (Some of the children of 
Central Church served as angels.) A unique feature of the pag- 
eant is the use of real animals such as the lamb in the picture. 


Hymn books were dedicated in mem- 
ory of the Rev. T.J. McKinney at Knox 
Church, Teeswater, Ont., Nov. 29. Mr. 
McKinney was minister of the Teeswa- 
ter/Kinlough pastoral charge from 
1954-1974. The books, each with an in- 
scription in gold leaf lettering on the 
cover, were presented to the current 
minister, the Rev. William Baird, by 
John A. MacDonald, clerk of session, 


AT THE ANNUAL Harvest Dinner of Calvin Church, Abbotsford, B.C., the 50th anniver- 


PICTURED AT the anniversary service of 


St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont., are, back 
row, left to right: the Rev. David McInnis, a former member of the congregation and guest 
minister for the occasion; Dr. D.T. Evans, a former minister of St. Paul’s: the Rev. John 
Jennings, present minister. Seated are three members of the congregation, whose ages 
are 90 or more (left to right): Mrs. Maida McArthur, Mrs. Grace Staples and Mrs. Edith 
Yule. 


on behalf of the congregation. Special 
music was provided by the Mount For- 
est Harmonains, a 35-voice male choir 
under the direction of Byron Ballagh, a 
member of Knox. A light lunch was 
served following the service by the la- 
dies of Knox. Mrs. McKinney, her two 
sons, a daughter-in-law, and some 
grandchildren were present at the serv- 
ice. 


sary of the ordination of Dr. William Oliver Nugent was observed. He is pictured with his 


wife, Jean, two daughters, son-in-law, and three grandchildren. 
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The congregation of Gale Church, 
Elmira, Ont., dedicated their new audi- 
torium on Nov. 22, 1987. Called ‘‘The 
Boyne Christian Education Centre’’ in 
honour of the current minister, the Rev. 
John Boyne, the building will look after 
the needs of the Sunday School, which 
met previously in a portable classroom 
attached to the back of the church. A 
large, lower-level room has been named 
after the late Rev. Walter McLeary, 
who was minister of Gale for 11 years. 
Three generations (including Mr. McL- 
eary’s widow, Thelma) of the McLeary 
family were represented at the service. 
Many former members of the church 
were among the congregation, which 
filled the sanctuary to overflowing. 
Greetings were sent by MP Walter Mc- 
Lean. Guest minister was Dr. Grant 
MacDonald. Refreshments were served 
by The Women of Gale (under the su- 
pervision of president Mary Haight), 
from a new kitchen attached to the Mc- 
Leary Room. Graham Caldwell, an eld- 
er and building committee chairman, 
provided a chronological history of the 
events leading to the building of the ex- 
tension, and thanked some of the many 
people responsible for the project’s suc- 
cess. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Creston, B.C., held a dinner on 
Dec. 2, 1987 to celebrate the 90th birth- 
day of Earl Ward and to recognize his 29 
years of service as clerk of session. The 
dinner was attended by about 80 friends 
and relatives of Mr. Ward, including his 
wife, Mary, son, grandson, and great- 
grandchildren. Al Codling presided as 
master of ceremonies. Many speeches 
were made attesting to Mr. Ward's faith- 
ful Christian service and his thoughtful, 
caring attitude to others. A cake deco- 
rated to resemble a cheque for “one mil- 
lion and one good wishes” was made for 
the occasion by Vera King. Special music 
was provided by soloist Geri Buchanan, 
and the duet of Lynn and Eric Johnson. A 
purse of money and an engraved gold 
tray were presented to the Wards. 
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LAWSON, THE REV. WILLIAM, DD, 73, 


Minister Emeritus of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Windsor, Ontario, 73, died sud- 
denly on December 20, 1987. 

Born in Dundas, Ontario, Mr. Lawson 
had pursued other professions before being 
called to the ministry. Prior to his calling, 
he was especially active provincially in 
PYPS. He studied at McMaster University 
prior to attending Knox College, from 
which he was graduated in 1947. 

He served pastorates in Lousana, Alber- 
ta; Knox Church, Leamington; and for al- 
most 30 years was minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Windsor, Ontario. He re- 
tired from the active ministry in 1981 and 
was named Minister Emeritus of St. An- 
drew’s in 1982. 

Dr. Lawson’s dedication to the work of 
the church at large was well known. He 
served on the Board of Evangelism and So- 
cial Action from 1958-1964 and was its 
chairman from 1961-1964. He was a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Council, and 
served on the Board of Knox College from 
1971-1977. In 1975 The Presbyterian Col- 
lege conferred on him the Doctor of Divin- 
ity Degree (honoris causa) for his services 
to the church. 

In the community of Windsor, he served 
with the Essex County Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, The John Howard Society, YM- 
YWCA, United Community Services and 
other organizations. He was on the Senate 
of the University of Windsor, and Protes- 
tant Chaplain for 20 years to the Windsor 
Police Association. 

Dr. Lawson is survived by his widow, 
Jean, daughter Ann and family of Calgary, 
and two grandchildren. 


LENNOX, THE REV. ROBERT, MA, 


B.Th., Ph.D, DD, a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, died 
in Toronto on December 12, 1987. 

Dr. Lennox was born in Bellshill, Scot- 
-land, received his early education in and 
near Belfast, Northern Ireland, and was 
brought to Ottawa with his family in 1923. 
After graduating from Lisgar Collegiate 
Institute he attended McGill, obtaining his 
BA in 1934 and his MA in 1935. He at- 
tended The Presbyterian College for one 
year, then proceeded to Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which he received 
his B.Th. and his Ph.D. For several years 
he was minister of Hamilton Road Pres- 
byterian Church, New Jersey, until his ap- 
pointment to The Presbyterian College in 
Montreal. 


Dr. Lennox’s primary role in our church - 


was that of educator. He was appointed by 
the General Assembly to the Chair of Old 
Testament Literature and Exegesis at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, in 1945. 
It was a time of new beginnings for this 
College, just returned from its exile in To- 
ronto during the war. New beginnings 
were to become a characteristic of Dr. 
Lennox’s time at P.C. Two years after his 
appointment to this Chair the Assembly 
named him Principal of the College, a post 
he was to retain for some 22 years. In that 


MacLELLAN, 


DEATHS 


period of time he was to oversee the ap- 
pointment of a wholly new faculty, the sale 
of the old P.C. College building to McGill 
and the erection of a totally new building 
on the east side of the McGill Campus, and 
a very significant move into the Faculty of 
Religious Studies at McGill University. 

All of these changes made exhausting 
demands on his time and energy and spirit. 
Persuading the church to leave a building 
that had been home to the College and high 
in the affection of its graduates over many 
years was no easy task. The Faculty of Re- 
ligious Studies, formed initially out of an 
amalgam of the Anglican and United 
Church Colleges, had been in existence for 
some time before P.C. made the decision 
to join, and that too was no easy move. 
The whole church had to be persuaded of 
the rightness of this decision. The Pres- 
byterian College has long since become a 
formidable and creative presence in the 
Faculty. In all these changes Robert Len- 
nox played a very important role. 

His contribution to the life of the church 
at large was not confined to his role as 
Principal and teacher. He was the church’s 
principal representative to many important 
theological events in North America and 
overseas: the World Council of Churches 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lund, 
Sweden in 1949, and at the Oberlin Con- 
ference in 1953; the North American Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches from 1950 to 
1969; the special Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland commemorating the 400th An- 
niversary of the birth of John Knox. In 
1961 he toured what was then British 
Guyana and lectured in Union College, 
Kingston, Jamaica. His was a major voice 
on many of the boards and committees of 
our church. 

His gifts and contributions to our church 
were recognized early by Knox College in 
1955 with the awarding of a DD, and his 
contribution to the church catholic was ac- 
knowledged by McMaster Divinity Col- 
lege in 1959. In 1960 he was elected Mod- 
erator of the 85th General Assembly. 

Dr. Lennox’s openness to new ventures 
was evident in his move to Knox College 
in 1970 to assume the Chair of Old Testa- 
ment Language and Literature, at an age 
when most are reluctant to face significant 
change, and even more evident in his will- 
ingness to spend his sabbatical at Trinity 
Theological College at Umuahia in Nige- 
ria, where living conditions would have 
taxed the resources of Canadians of any 
age. 

Dr. Lennox is survived by his widow, 
Gwen; his daughters, Margaret Ruth Matz- 
ko, Lois Jane Bingham, and Elizabeth 
Claire Rosselet; and twelve grandchildren. 


THE REV. WILLIAM 
LLOYD, C.D., BA, BD, DD, 78, a re- 
tired minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died at home in Morrisburg, 
Ontario, on December 29, 1987. 

Dr. MacLellan was a native of Pictou 
County, Nova Scotia, and graduated from 
Pictou Academy prior to attending McGill 
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University from which he was graduated 
with a BA in 1932, and in 1934 he grad- 
uated with a BD from The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

He served pastorates in Tatamagouche, 
Balfron, Earltown and The Falls in Col- 
chester County, N.S., before accepting the 
Scotsburn, N.S. charge in 1935 following 
the death of his brother, the Rev. James 
MacLellan. In 1942 he accepted a call to 
First Church, New Glasgow, N.S., where 
he remained until 1955 when he moved to 
Cornwall, Ontario. He was inducted as 
minister of St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
in Cornwall on January 28, 1955 and 
served there for almost 20 years. He served 
for a short time in Little Harbour, N.S., 
before returning to Ontario to be minister 
at Morrisburg and Dunbar, from which he 
retired in 1980. 

Dr. MacLellan was honoured by The 
Presbyterian College who conferred on 
him the Doctor of Divinity Degree (honor- 
is causa) in 1954, while he was minister of 
First Church, New Glasgow, N.S. He was 
active on the committees and boards of 
General Assembly and committees of the 
synods and presbyteries where he served. 
He continued to be active after his retire- 
ment, as an Interim Moderator and preach- 
er. He received many citations of apprecia- 
tion for his contributions to the commu- 
nity. For 25 years he was Militia Chaplain 
to the Pictou County Highlanders and the 
Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry Highland- 
ers. 

Dr. MacLellan is survived by his wid- 
ow, Lib (nee Elizabeth Clark) of Morris- 
burg, Ontario; daughters, Peggy (Mrs. Da- 
vid MacNeill) of Winnipeg, Man., Norma 
(Mrs. Bernard Fallows) of Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia; a son, The Rev. William 
MacLellan of Montreal; seven grandchil- 
dren; a sister, Helen (Mrs. T.C. McCon- 
nell) of Scotsburn, N.S.; and a brother, 
Donald, of New Glasgow, N.S. 


BLACK, GEORGE ALBERT, 86, longtime 
elder and member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Swinton Park, Ont.; was currently 
serving as elder representative for the 
charge on Bruce-Maitland Presbytery; 
member and treasurer for over 40 years of 
the Cemetery Board, Dec. 30, 1987. 

BROWN, GEORGE MALCOLM, 97, elder 
for 38 years and longtime member of St. 
John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., Oct. 23, 
1987. 

CAMPBELL, MRS. LORRAINE, longtime 
member of Union Presbyterian Church, 
Halton Hills, Ont., active in WMS and 
WA, Sept. 30, 1987. 

CRANFIELD, BIRDIE, longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Bolsover, Ont. 

CULLENS, MRS. ALICE MAUDE LOUISE, 
106, member since 1916 of Westmount 
Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, Allta., 
former Sunday School teacher and member 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

EVANS, JAMES E.A., 65, longtime elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., Jan. 
3: 

FARRER, HELEN, 66, longtime member of 
Knox Church, Vernon, B.C. 


HUTTON, GEORGE, longtime elder of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., Jan. 17. 

HUNTER, ARTHUR MacWILLIAM, elder 
for 35 years and longtime member of Saint 
David's Church, Halifax, N.S., Aug. 29, 
1987. 

MacLEAN, GILLIS, 83, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Pickering Village, Ont., 
formerly an elder in St. Paul’s Church, 
Glace Bay, N.S., Jan. 3. 

MacLEOD, MRS. BLANCHE DAWSON, 
longtime member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Scotstown, Que., Jan. 8. 

McCUTCHEON, GEORGE F., 86, elder for 
several years at Knox Church, Listowel, 
Ont., session treasurer and a trustee, Nov. 
16, 1987. 

McINTOSH, JOHN, 95, longtime elder and 
member of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., 
Sept. 12, 1987. 

McPHERSON, ROBERT W., 78, elder and 
longtime member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hartney, Man., Sept. 1, 1987. 

MOOREHEAD, HARVEY, 70, elder and 
trustee of Knox Church, Sundridge, Ont., 
Dec. 22, 1987. 

MURRAY, DAN PAUL, 80, longtime elder 
and member of St. Paul’s Church, Scots- 
town, Que., choir member for many years. 

MURRAY, JEAN McLEOD, longtime mem- 
ber of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Mi- 
lan, Quebec and St. Paul’s Church, Scots- 
town, Que., longtime member of WMS, 
Jan. 13. 

POWNALL, ROBERT CHARLES, 81, mem- 
ber of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
since 1938, recently at New St. James 
Church, London, Ont., and formerly at 
Knox Church, Woodstock, Ont., and 
Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., Sept. 20. 

REANEY, LEWIS, 88, elder for 44 years, 
clerk of session for 18 years of Knox 
Church, Mitchell, Ont., Oct. 7, 1987. 

ROEBUCK, ROLAND R., 79, longtime elder 
and member and chairman of the board of 
managers of St. Stephen’s Church, Cres- 
ton, B.C., Dec. 21, 1987. 

SMITH, EARL C., 81, elder, former clerk of 
session, lifetime member and former Sun- 
day School superintendent of Burns Pres- 
byterian Church, Milverton, Ont., Jan. 5. 

THOMLINSON, MRS. GRAEME (MARION 
F.), 76, longtime member of Munro Pres- 
byterian Church, Blueberry Mt., Alta., 
held various offices in the WMS as well as 
the Peace River Presbyterial for many 
years, Sept. 28, 1987. 

THOMPSON, STEWARD A., 93, an elder 
for 56 years and clerk of session for 24 
years of Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont., 
church treasurer for 35 years and church 
secretary for 46 years; member of Knox 
Cemetery Board and the board of trustees 
for over 40 years; secretary/treasurer for 
the Sabbath School and the Building Com- 
mittee. 

TIESSEN, DR. HERMAN, elder of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., Dec. 10, 1987. 
WILSON, RALPH WILLIAM, elder and for- 
mer clerk of session of Greenock Presbyte- 
rian Church, St. Andrews, New Bruns- 
wick; former representative elder to the 
Presbytery of Saint John, and a commis- 
sioner to a General Assembly, Nov. 4, 

1987. 
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ORGANIST REQUIRED 
North Park Presbyterian Church is urgently 
seeking an Organist/Choir Director for its 
dedicated choir. The church is located at 
Keele Street and Highway 401. Sunday 
worship is at 10 a.m. and choir practice will 
be on every Thursday from 8 to 9 p.m. If in- 
terested please contact Rev. Peter Han at 
(416) 247-2641 or 748-0824, or write to 
North Park Presbyterian Church, 50 Erie 
Street, Toronto, Ontario M4L 2P9. 


ORGANIST 
Brant Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Burlington. 
Enquiries to: Music Committee, 2138 Brant 
Street, Burlington, Ont. L7P 3W5 or tele- 
phone (416) — 335-2640 or 336-1883. 


Your advertisement 
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this space. 


To find out more 
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London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


Allen oa 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 
POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC HOR 3H6 
(514) 695-8853 


CLASSICAL 
CANTOR orGaNs For 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 
tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 
For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 


Allen aa) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 
3120-35th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 027 
403-242-0862 


Barbara Plante 
487 Lawson Rd. 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, #F203 


819-565-0437 
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INDUCTIONS 


Allan, Rev. John, Victoria, St. Andrew’s 
Church, B.C., Sept. 22, 1987. 

Gillespie, Rev. W. Frank, Cookstown, Cooks- 
town pastoral charge, Ont., Jan. 7. 

Kay, Rev. Thomas J., Leamington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Sept. 8, 1987. 

Mathers, Rev. A. R. Neal, Nottawasaga 
Township, Emmanuel Church, Ont., Jan. 
10. 

Reichelt, Rev. Harvey, Melfort, St. James 
Church, Sask., Jan. 6. 


RECOGNITION 


Denyer, Rev. J. Wesley, Unionville, Union- 
ville Presbyterian Church, Ont., Jan. 10. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain/East River St. Marys/Garden 
of Eden pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C8 (Effective June 
Ist) 

Campbellton, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. Dan 
MacDougall, Box 375, Dalhousie, N.B. 
EOK 1BO. 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA 1TO. 

Marine Drive Kirk’s pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
Leod, 539 Martin Ave., New Glasgow, 
N.S. B2H IR8. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. E1B 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2KO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s, Kirkland, St. David’s 
pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. D. A. Dewar, 
Harvey Station, N.B. EFOH 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D. G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870 - 876 Richmond 
Square, Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E 589. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
Ian Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Dr. Donald Collier, Knox 
Church, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P 
O@2. 


"TRANSITION 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W IP8. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 4S9. 

Erin, Burns Church, Ospringe, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. John A. Deyarmond, R.R. #4, 
Belwood, Ont. NOB 1JO. 

Havelock, Knox Church, and Norwood, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Daniel 
MacKinnon, Box 383, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
KOM 1A0 

Kingston, Strathcona Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas E. Blaikie, 18 
Manitou Crescent East, Ambherstview, 
Ont. K7N 1B2. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Mark Turner, R.R. #1, Cannington, Ont. 
LOE 1E0. 

Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM 2N7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Michael Caveney, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 206, 
King City, Ont. LOG 1KO. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Church, 75 Simcoe St., To- 
ronto, Ont. M5J 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. M1G 2Y5. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Murray Garvin, Apt. 412, 20 
Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
3A4. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB 1NO. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlington, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 

Camp Kintail, Director/Synod Youth Director, 
Rev. Rick Horst, Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont., Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 
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Exeter/Hensall pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Horst, P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Goderich, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. B. A. 
Nevin, P.O. Box 159, Atwood, Ont. NOG 
1BO. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont. pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Rev. Frank DeVries, 
Box 905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

London, University of Western Ontario, Ont., 
Ordained Presbyterian Chaplain, full-time, 
beginning Sept. Ist, 1988. Contact: Rev. 
Charles Shaver, Box 501, Glencoe, Ont. 
NOL IMO. 

Milverton Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. N., Listowel, Ont. N4W ILS. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA 1A5. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. J. Allan 
Paisley, 904 Prince’s Street, Kincardine, 
Ont. N2Z 1Y7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Dr. George 
Dobie, 162 Light Street, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4S 6H4. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, 
Ont., L2S 1P7. 

Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, Duart, Ont. 
NOL 1HO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339 - 12th 
St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rey. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., Rev. Bruce Gour- 
lay, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
666, Prince Albert, Sask., S6V 5S2. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask. S9A 0J9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 

Whitewood and Moosomin pastoral charge, 
Sask., Rev. Gwen Brown, Kipling, Sask. 
SOG 2S0. 
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ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
New St. James Church, 
London 
is seeking an energetic, creative, full- 
time Associate Minister with excellent 
leadership skills who will have prima- 
ry responsibilities in the areas of 
Christian Education and Visitation. 
For particulars and job description 
contact the Rev. Leslie Files and/or 
Mrs. Shirley McNair, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, 760 Wellington Street, Lon- 
don, Ont. N6A 3S3 (519-434- 
1127) 


ORDAINED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPLAIN FOR 
University of Western Ontario. Full-time, 
beginning September |, 1988. Detailed job 
description available. Send resume to Rev. 
Charles Shaver, Box 501, Glencoe, Ontario 
NOL IMO. 


HELP WANTED 
Cook for 100 co-ed children’s summer 
camp, Haliburton, Ontario. Apply: Camp 
Allsaw. 9 Calais Avenue, Downsview, On- 
tario M3M 1IN3 (416) 249-4517. 


~Y7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 


frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
1S3. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


The 
Presbyterian Record 


Serving Presbyterians, 
and the Church 
at large, since 1876. 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, 7715 - 173rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TST OES. 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta. TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C. V7V IM1. 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301 - 38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C. VIT 2Y8. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. VIY 8J7. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. K. 
C. Doka, 14757 - 16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C. V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 


Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 

quests for: 

— asurgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopaedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 

— aminister to work in Japan 

— aminister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor tea- 
cher for mountain students in Lotung 

— aminister for Guyana 

— a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 

— minister — assignment to an African 
church 

— a qualified opthamologist to work in Leso- 
tho immediately (3-4 years) 

— physiotherapist to work in Lesotho (4 
years) 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 


Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 

— Secretaries 

— Business Managers & Accountants 
— Building Supervisors 

— Maintenance & Water System trainee 
— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 

— Management Consultant 

— Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Currently, ““Youth in Mission’’ has requests 

for: 

— Up to three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Children’s Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 

— Counsellors and support staff to fill tempo- 
rary vacancies of one to four weeks at 
Presbyterian church camps across Canada. 
Short-term, during July and August, 1988. 


Urgently requested: 

— A minister or religious educator to accom- 
pany ‘‘Sonburst °88,’’ a music/theatre 
troupe of young people’ from 
Toronto/Kingston Synod PYPS, who are 
planning to travel through the Western 
provinces in July to inform, entertain, and 
serve God. 


Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 
Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 
LSI 


SYNOD CLERK 

Synod of Quebec & Eastern Ontario: 

The Rev. Karen Hincke, 

Box 942, 

ALEXANDRIA, Ontario, 

KOC 1A0. 

C. (613) 525-2333 

R. (613) 525-1076 


PRESBYTERY CLERK 

Presbytery of Ottawa: 

The Rev. D. Garry Morton, 

1391 Viking Drive, 

OTTAWA, Ont., 

KI1V 7J6. 

C. (613) 733-0131 

R. (613) 731-1525 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Who? Me? 


aren't consumed? Is it just a spooky 
business, with a little hocus-pocus 
thrown in? No; definitely no. We 
need, though, to develop a keener 
sense of listening — to his Word, to 
what others say, to what experiences 
are Saying to us. 

Is he speaking? The answer is yes. 


E ver tried to act out the story of Baby Moses being found in the bulrushes? 
You could find a basket no doubt; a baby you could borrow. The water 
might present difficulties. A princess? A mother? No problem. 

What about the burning bush episode? Be careful with fire. Better have a 
bucket of water at the ready. 

Great stories. No doubt the favourites of many. Presbyterians should especial- 
ly like the burning bush. It’s still our “‘logo,’’ is it not? About all that happens 
now is that the church burns you up sometimes. It can get nasty and petty so 


Each day and 
each experience 
ought to be holy. 


Read: 
Exodus 2: 1-10, 
Exodus 3: 1-8 


quickly and easily. 

Great stories. But what do you do 
with them? Consider a few possibili- 
ties. 

God has something in mind for 
Moses. He was obviously part of a 
plan that was unfolding, slowly but 
surely. Moses was a survivor and that 
was no. accident. God _ worked 
through people — a baby, a princess, 
a king, and a mother without a name. 
Are you and I willing to be part of 
that great Drama? Do we have the 
faith to step onto the stage and really 
listen to the Director? Or would we 
rather watch and therefore, as specta- 
tors, not be involved? 

Pharaoh was intent on stamping 
out the Hebrews and their religion as 
well. Drastic steps for sure. Destroy 
the boy babies. Throw them into the 
Nile; do whatever you must, but de- 
stroy. 

In 1917 an attempt was made in 
Russia to stamp out religion. That’s 


71 years ago. This year the Russian 
Orthodox Church is celebrating a 
birthday — its 1000th. The efforts of 
1917 failed. Faith is alive in the Sovi- 
et Union today. 

Can our religion be stamped out 
today? The answer is yes, but not by 
outside forces. We could destroy our- 
selves from within, using the suicide 
pills of lethargy and apathy. 

The burning bush. What a fantastic 
drama — ‘‘Take your shoes off, you 
are on holy ground.’’ Can you imag- 
ine hearing the voice off-stage, and 
Moses standing here, nonplussed. 

What is holy today? How do we 
create in our children a sense of the 
holy? Is life holy, are our 
relationships sacred? We should walk 
through life without shoes. Each day 
and each experience ought to be 
holy. If it isn’t, then we shouldn’t be 
there. 

Does God speak today? Voice 
from off-stage, burning bushes that 


Del 


But the necessary question is: Are we 
listening? 

Can you identify with Moses in 
that dialogue? “‘Lord, you must be 
talking to somebody else. Me do that 
job for you? Don’t you realize that 
there are hundreds of others who 
have more brains than I, their person- 
alities are more attractive (I’m very 
shy, you know), and besides all that, 
I can’t even speak properly.”’ 

Reluctance. Lack of confidence. 
Busy with other things. Excuses. 
They are all there and if we haven’t 
used all of them, then we have at 
least tried some. 

What if you say ‘‘yes’’ to God and 
not even think of the consequences? 
Will it get you into hot water? What 
will your friends think about some- 
body who “‘has gone religious?’’ 
How will you explain to your family, 
your colleagues at work? 

Sometimes we want a blueprint for 
the future, telling us exactly what is 
going to happen, when, how, and 
how much. But it doesn’t work that 
way. The best that can be done, the 
surest word we can receive is *‘Trust 
me.’’ The Lord promises that he 
won't let us down. He’ll stay with us, 
even through the Red Seas, when the 
going 1s difficult and scary. 


P lease forgive us, Lord, for be- 
ing able to come up with so 
many excuses, for not being able to 
sense the “‘holy’’ in the everyday. 
Moses changed and so may we, com- 
ing to the place where we leap in 
faith and afterwards walk, unafraid. 
In Jesus’ name, Amen. 

O 
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WE DID IT IN ’87 


AND WE'LL - 
DO IT AGAIN 
IN °88. 


And we did it together. That’s important. receiving the commitment and support of the 
We made “Presbyterians Sharing...” whole church. Now it’s 1988. 
work. A new year - a new budget. 


We exceeded the 1987 budget of $7,000,000. gms, This year we need $7,400,000 


Congregations gave a total of $7,053,484. from congregations to make 


“Presbyterians Sharing...” work. 


As important as the money, is the sign that 
“Presbyterians Sharing...” is taken seriously. wameme As we said, we did it in ’87 
The work of the General Assembly’s ; ; and we'll do it again in 88 - 
boards and agencies is 7 aa” ee eran together. 
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Shall we dance? 


by Eoin Mackay 


We were made for soy. 

That is the message of the Christian gospel, joy in 
knowing, loving and serving God, joy in knowing, 
loving and serving one another, joy in the 
everlasting communion of the life and love of God. 
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How strange it is therefore that, for many, Christianity 
seems the enemy of joy. But this is inevitable whenever we 
allow Christianity to become simply another religion. For 
religion can be a burden, a slavery which takes away our 
freedom and our joy. For many, Christians and especially 
Christian ministers seem to be a grim-faced people whose 
chief business in life appears to be. keeping other people 
from enjoying themselves, people who so to speak try to 
keep the party from taking place at all or, if it does take 
place, keep close tab on things to make sure that no one 
really has a good time. Unfortunately, this is often rather 
close to what does happen occasionally in the church. The 
Faith then becomes something which we must carry on to 
win the favour and avoid the penalties of God. It inevitably 
becomes moralistic and censorious. 


re he truth is, of course, that the Christian gospel 
proclaims joy to the world, an Easter joy, because 
Christianity is simply the expression of human life as it is 
meant to be in the great purpose of God and his purpose is 
that we should have joy. Christian worship is simply joyful 
thanksgiving to God and the occasion for learning from him 
through the gospel the true meaning and pattern of life. And 
the Christian life is simply human life when it is lived in 
communion with God and with one another in love free 
from all bondage and all fear. It is a kind of joyful dance, an 
harmonious and beautiful pattern of relationships which 
God in Jesus Christ calls us all and enables us all to enter 
into through his truth and love. Christian ministers are, as it 
were, the teachers of the dance who are supposed to know 
something about its rhythm and its form. And Christian 
people who however imperfectly are engaged in the dance 
have the task and privilege of helping others to enter into it. 

Sometimes the dance is slow and stately as men and 
women share in the great important occasions of life, 
sometimes it is gentle and tender as people share in the 
sorrowful experiences of life, sometimes it is somewhat 
jerky and angular as we go about our daily work, sometimes 
it is something like a carefree jig as we enjoy the humour of 
life, sometimes it whirls away into a sheer ecstasy of joy in 
love for God and for one another. But always it is an 
expression of the rhythm and harmony and beauty of life 
that is in tune with the good purpose of God, life that shares 


his joy and glorifies him for his love, life which echoes as it 
were the music of the spheres and the song of the sons of 
God who sang with joy at the creation of the world. The 
task of the Christian Church through her members is to 
reach out in love to the lonely, the fearful, the discouraged, 
to those whom life has beaten down and defeated, to those 
for whom life is quite pointless and meaningless. The task is 
to reach out across the barriers of age and religion, politics, 
nationality and social structures and guide all people into 
the joyful dance of life until old and young, boys and girls, 
men and women, teenagers and old-timers, rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, managers and trade unionists, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, Presbyterians and 
Pentecostalists, Russians and Americans, white men and 
dark men, are moving together in the true joy and harmony 
of life that is lived in the communion of the love of God. 


Y ou see, this is what God is concerned should come to 
pass and is engaged in bringing to pass through the 
Church of Jesus Christ. And one day, at the end of time, the 
whole universe will echo with praise to our Lord. 
Meanwhile, you and I are either helping on or crossing up 
the joyful dance of life. It all depends on the response we 
make to the love of God who meets us in Jesus Christ and in 
him calls us to enter into the real joy and harmony of life 
and to share them with others. The old Westminster Divines 
long ago were a bit grim at times, but they were able to get 
hold of the real nub of the matter when they said what has 
never been said better, that man’s chief end or purpose in 
life is to glorify God and to enjoy him — to enjoy him! — 
forever. And now — keeping in mind the symbolism 
already described — shall we dance? 0 


Dr. Eoin Mackay is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He has served 
congregations in Tisdale, Saskatoon, Rosedale, 
and Leaskdale. 
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EDITORIAL 


Stephen Hayes 


Are missionaries sent to convert others? 


<< Pontius’ Puddle 


THEY SAY THE CHORCH 
EXISTS BY MISSION 
AS FIRE EXISTS 

BY BORNING. 


ay Drennan is a minister of our church now serving as a missionary in 

Mauritius. He has created quite a stir with a short letter published in the 
February issue of The Record. In it he said that he was not there as a missionary 
to convert people of other religions. Quite predictably, a storm has ensued. 

The method of evangelism and mission can be discussed at great length. Do 
we adopt a vigorous campaigning mentality? Or do we veer towards a much qui- 
eter theology of presence wherein the church gently does its ‘thing’ — worship, 
witness, good works — and lets God be the evangelist? The debate about method 


will go on and on. 


SO HOWS YOUR 
CONGREGATION WAY 
DOING ° 


LET ME_POT AT TAS 
_ WS BEEN A 
LONG TIME SINCE WE 
FLICKED OOR BIC. 


spontaneously in New Testament 
times. It was a sense of joy in the 
gospel that people then wanted to, al- 
most had to, share with others. But 
underlying that sense of joy was the 
perception that they were also deal- 
ing with truth. God had both acted 
and revealed himself in Jesus Christ. 
Salvation was a bold and surprising 
encounter with reality. 


But Ray’s letter goes well beyond 
that question and strikes at the root of 
the Faith. Are the central assertions 
of the Christian Faith true or not? Are 
beliefs of other religions which deny 
these assertions also true? 

Now the time for arrogance 1s well 


Living Faith (9.2). Nonetheless, in 
the spirit of humility we confess Je- 
sus Christ as the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. We are compelled therefore 
to disagree with those who deny such 
belief. If Christ is the truth, ultimate- 
ly we want all to know and to share it 


Elsewhere in this magazine, in the 
‘*Pungent and Pertinent’’ section, I 
have a short column about an inci- 
dent that occurred to me while sitting 
in a Philosophy class at University 
College, Toronto, some years ago. In 


past. We are not better than others. with us. 


Our church has made this clear in 


The mission of the church arose 


A farewell to the Editor 


I the February issue of The Record the moderator 
Nn extended the warm appreciation of our church to 
the retiring Editor of this magazine, James Ross Dickey. 
The moderator spoke for us all. It is appropriate that we 
add, in this space, a few more words of tribute and good 
wishes. 

Jim Dickey is a man of personal courage and integrity. 
He is both a gifted writer and editor. He has fulfilled his 
task of Editor of our national magazine with great skill. 
His editorials month by month were intriguing, and al- 
ways ruthlessly honest. Unknown to most lay people is the 
fact that he also edited a newsy two-page bulletin included 
in the monthly mailing of the Board of Congregational 
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the column I indicate that in the 
continued on page 31 


Life. This bulletin, called News and Views, is the one I 
read first in that mailing. I think most ministers do the 
same. Jim Dickey gets right to the point and he tells it as it 
is. He does so in a pleasant, sometimes breezy style 
marked also by humour and grace. 

Perhaps most remarkable is the fact that even as our 
church continued to decline in membership, The Record 
has made money and exists with no subsidy from the Gen- 
eral Assembly Budget. 

What I once said to Jim in private, I now would like to 
say to the widest possible audience: ‘‘Jim, the national 
church owes you. You presided over this magazine with 
real effectiveness. Thanks!”’ 


(llustration: Joel Kauffmann 
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The BWM replies 


A recent letter from the Rev. Ray 
Drennan has raised some concerns 
among members of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. These have been 
addressed to the Board of World Mis- 
sion. Therefore, | am writing to allay 
the apprehensions expressed by the 
writers. 

First, the Board adopted in March, 
1985, a statement entitled, ‘‘A Call 
To Do God’s Mission.”’ This 
statement reflects the criteria by 
which we seek to do mission both in 
Canada and overseas. 

I would quote the introduction: 

‘‘God calls the Church to obedi- 
ence in proclaiming the Gospel of her 
Lord, Jesus Christ. In Christ, God 
came into the world to save and to 
reconcile people of all walks and cir- 
cumstances of life. The compassion 
and power of God were revealed in 
the life, death and resurrection of Je- 
sus. Jesus called disciples to hear and 
to be witnesses to God’s Good News 
and to make disciples of all who 
would hear the story of God’s love 
and power and believe that there was 
their salvation and new life. Thus the 
Church is to be obedient to Christ’s 
command to go into all the world to 
proclaim God’s redeeming love for 
all people, and the Lordship of Christ 
over all creation.’’ 

Second, the Board notes a discrep- 
ancy between what Mr. Drennan ap- 
pears to say and what is actually hap- 


WATSON’s W/oRLD 


.. AND JUST 
P\ ONE MORE THING...) 
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LETTERS 


pening in his ministry in Mauritius 

where he is serving the fastest-grow- 

ing congregation of The Presbyterian 

Church of Mauritius. Therefore, the 

Board is seeking clarification from 

Mr. Drennan. 

Thank you for the opportunity to 
convey the above to your readers. 

Peter D. Ruddell, 

Chairman, 

Board of World Mission 


Mandated to convert? 


Ed.: We lack sufficient space to print 
all of the letters in reply to Ray Dren- 
nan’s letter in the February, 1988 is- 
sue. However, the following rep- 
resents a fair sampling of opinions 
expressed. 


From whom did Ray Drennan re- 
ceive his mandate “‘not . . . to con- 
vert the Hindu or Muslim from his/ 
her faith to ‘the one name under 
heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved’?’’ Certainly, not 
from our Lord Jesus Christ (Matt. 
28:18-20, John 17:20-21, Acts 1:8), 
nor from the whole thrust of the New 
Testament; not from our Board of 
World Mission (*‘Pungent and Perti- 
nent,’’ November, 1987), nor even 
from church or WMS members who 
give, often sacrificially, to support 
the spread of the gospel throughout 
Christ’s world. 

What, then, does Ray Drennan 
represent? “Another gospel,’ that of 
syncretism, which takes upon itself 
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the exclusion of certain people — 
groups from having the biblical gos- 
pel of faith in Christ extended to 
them — even though the scriptures 
assure us that the true gospel will 
eventually see every knee bowing 
and every tongue confessing that “Je- 
sus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father’ (Phil. 2:10-11). 
Ruth I. McCombie, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The letter from Ray Drennan, 
Mauritius, sent me straight to my 
trusty Oxford Dictionary for a defi- 
nition of the word “‘missionary.’’ It 
still reads — ‘‘concerned with con- 
verting the heathen, (N) person who 
goes on such work.’’ As a mere 
member of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, I can only marvel how language 
has changed . . . or has it? 

In short, if Mr. Drennan does not 
feel he is mandated ‘‘to convert the 
Hindu or the Muslim,’’ why did he 
accept the position? While I support 
mission at home and abroad, I am 
fully aware that some individuals are 
not best placed in some cultures. Mr. 
Drennan’s letter is a clarion to recall 
him for an accounting of his steward- 
ship of his talent. It could prove en- 
lightening, to say the least. 

Mary E. Jardine, 
Belleville, Ont. 


Yet another Bible translation? 

Matt. 28:19,20: “‘Go into all the 
world and have ‘inter-faith dialogue’ 
that everyone may be ‘a better Hindu 


Noel Watson 


or Muslim - or atheist.’’ (See ‘‘ View 
from the mission field ...’’ Feb- 
ruary, 1988, page 6.) 

Is this the ‘authorized version’ of 
the Board of World Mission? Is it be- 
ing published with funds from ‘‘Pres- 
byterians Sharing . . .”’? Is it accep- 
table from ‘‘a missionary sent out by 
The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da’’? 

J. D. McConaghy, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


I agree wholeheartedly with most 
of Ray Drennan’s letter on the sub- 
ject of inter-faith dialogue and am 
grateful to him for courageously rais- 
ing the issue. What perhaps should 
be clarified, however, is the 
relationship between dialogue and 
conversion. The two are not nec- 
essarily antithetical. Any real reli- 
gious dialogue — which is not just 
idle talk or salesmanship or rhetorical 
shadow boxing — involves a careful 
listening together for a Word which 
is ultimately beyond all human at- 
tempts to formulate it in language. 
Such deep dialogue always implies 
the possibility of conversion. Con- 
version does not mean _ switching 
brand loyalty in the world’s religious 
supermarket — it involves discover- 
ing something new about our 
relationship to God and _ being 
changed. I would like to think that re- 
ligious dialogue, at its best, will in- 
volve conversion for both partners. 

We live in a generation when the 
world is converging quickly in a 
whole range of ways and Christians 
have a key role to play as the world 
comes together. For missionaries in 
the last century, evangelization 
meant proclamation. This may have 
been ‘‘exclusivist and imperialist’’ 
but it was also fairly effective as an 
opening gambit in our global conver- 
sation. We should thank God for 
what they accomplished — even as 
we confess and ask forgiveness for 
mistakes that were made. In the 
1980s, however, we are no longer in 
a position to dictate to the rest of the 
world. Our soap-box has been taken 
away. If we are to share the good 
news at all in many places, it will in- 
volve ‘‘talking with’’ rather than 
“‘talking to’’ people who are able, as 
equals, to articulate a faith of their 


own. That’s an exciting change, and 
means that those engaged in mission 
deepen their own understanding of 
the gospel even as they share it. 

It is my conviction that God’s 
Word for our time will be heard most 
clearly not when Christians retreat 
into an idealized theological past, but 
when they enter in faith and without 
apology a conversation that cuts 
across the religious, cultural and 
class barriers in the world. If we truly 
believe that God was at work in 
Christ redeeming the world unto him- 
self then we need have no fear of 
engaging in honest dialogue with oth- 
ers about what is important to us and 
to them — because, ultimately, what 
is at stake is not a matter of words or 
even of shared silences — but the 
power of God. 

Barry Mack, 
Kingston, Ont. 


I was disturbed to read that one of 
our missionaries whom I support be- 
lieves he was sent out not to convert, 
but merely to deepen and broaden his 
own spirituality and help those of 
other faiths to become better Hindus, 
Muslims, or whatever they may be. 

I appreciate his position, and real- 
ize he may meet people of other 
faiths who are more devout and bet- 
ter-living than the best of Christians, 
nor do I expect him to bash these 
people over the head in an effort to 
convert them. 

But I do expect him and others I 
support to live up to the beautifully 
expressed words of Chapter 9 in Liv- 
ing Faith, particularly sections 9.2.1. 
and 9.2.2. of “‘Our Mission and Oth- 
er Faiths:”’ 

‘‘Some whom we encounter be- 
long to other religions and already 
have a faith. Their lives often give 
evidence of devotion and reverence 
for life. We recognize that truth and 
goodness in them are the work of 
God’s spirit, the author of all truth. 
We should not address others in a 
spirit of arrogance implying that we 
are better than they. But rather, in the 
spirit of humility, as beggars telling 
others where food is to be found, we 
point to life in Christ. 

‘“We witness to God in Christ as 
the Way, the Truth, the Life, and in- 

continued on page 37 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Stephen Hayes 


Religion has a lot to do with using one’s mind 


sessed intellects of the highest order. 
In a sense they out-thought paga- 
nism. 

Even times of religious revival 
(though it is not commonly realized) 
have often been led by people of the 
highest intellect and training. John 
and Charles Wesley were both uni- 
versity men, graduates of Oxford. 
Paul, the first and the greatest mis- 


The following was selected by the outgoing Editor, not by the new Interim Features 
Editor, Mr. Hayes. 


@ ontrary to what many people seem to think, Christianity has very much to 
do with using one’s mind. Jesus said that we are to love God in many 
ways, and one of those ways was with our minds. 

| remember crossing this bridge very clearly when I was a student of philoso- 
phy at the University of Toronto. It came to me with utter clarity that if the word 
‘*God’’ had any meaning at all, then a// truth, in some sense, must come from 
God. The Christian faith, then, came to me to mean a relentless, no-holds-barred 


pursuit of truth. 


That spirit of 
asking questions, 
pursuing the truth, 


wanting the answers, . . . 


I recall in a first-year philosophy 
class at University College, the pro- 
fessor looking out the window and 
directing our attention across campus 
to Knox College, the theological col- 
lege of the Presbyterian Church. He 
said words to the effect ‘‘That col- 
lege is there now. But what it stands 
for is superstition, and some day it 
and all others like it will be gone.”’ 

Now over 20 years later the profes- 


sor is gone. I am a graduate of that 
same college. And most ironically, 
the principal of University College is 
Dr. Peter Richardson, a close person- 
al friend — also a graduate of Knox 
College! 

Where would Christianity be with- 
out its thinkers? The great writers of 
the New Testament — especially 
Paul and the religious genius who 
wrote John’s gospel — clearly pos- 
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sionary, was clearly a genius. Later, 
the Church produced towering fig- 
ures such as Athanasius and Augus- 
tine. In our own time we can think of 
William Temple, Karl Barth, Emil 
Brunner, Dietrich Bonhoeffer. These 
are the ones who have saved the 
Church for the modern world. 

From time to time people will en- 
counter forms of Christianity or reli- 
gion which imply that you should 
stop thinking, you shouldn’t ask 
questions, you should simply do 
what you are told. 

Don’t believe it! We didn’t go 
through a Reformation 450 years ago 
to have to put up with that sort of 
nonsense! The Reformation, as I un- 
derstand it, released a critical spirit 
that has proved to be an untold bles- 
sing to Western civilization. That 
spirit of asking questions, pursuing 
the truth, wanting the answers, has 
everything to do with what Jesus 
meant when he said that we are to 
love the Lord with our minds. 

So, you don’t need to check your 
brains at the door when you go to 
church on a Sunday morning. Yes, 
you can ask questions. God can toler- 
ate the questions though not all 
churches can. Much more so: God 
wants you to ask questions. As Ira- 
naeus said: ‘‘The glory of God is man 
fully alive’’ — and that includes the 
brain alive, alert, inquiring, full of 
life, bright with the pursuit of truth, 
humbled to discover that this too is 
the worship of God. oO 


Mr. Hayes is the minister at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cobourg, Ont. 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


John Shorne 


From over the plastic collar 


A SERVICE OF THE KEYS 


I understand that the Board of Congregational Life, through various 
committees, is re-writing The Book of Common Order. Now is the time to de- 
mand that a new service be included. In addition to the usual stuff — Commu- 
nion, baptism, weddings, funerals — we need a new liturgy which I call ‘‘A 
Service Of The Keys.’’ Perhaps I should have my session, or even my pres- 
bytery, overture the 115th General Assembly, for in view of recent events within 
my congregation, I see a definite need for this new order. 


It was then that one of the 


greatest theological questions 


of all time arose: 
“Who should have a key?” 


We have had a series of break-ins 
lately. Actually, we can’t call them 
break-ins because access to the build- 
ing was gained simply by walking in 
through an unlocked door. Fortunate- 
ly, we were not vandalized, but just 
suffered nuisance theft. All the 
spoons were stolen from the kitchen, 
for example. (Why someone stole 
300 spoons, and not the matching 
knives and forks, is still a mystery.) 
One of the coffee-makers disap- 
peared — the only one of the four 
which worked. Also taken was one of 
the chrome teapots, the other four be- 
ing left. (The president of Presbyteri- 
an Women almost had apoplexy.) It 


was the biggest rumble to hit the 
Holy Catholic Church since the Ref- 
ormation! 

The Board of Managers, at the 
none-too-gentle prodding of their 
wives, met in emergency session to 
deal with the crisis. It was concluded 
that there were in excess of 50 keys 
to the church somewhere within the 
congregation and the community, all 
copies of the five originals. The six 
outside locks had to be changed; 
that’s all there was to it! A locksmith 
was called in, the job was done, and 
only ten keys, which could not be co- 
pied, were purchased. 

It was then that one of the greatest 


theological questions of all time 
arose: *‘Who should have a key?”’ 
The Council of Nicaea didn’t face 
half the controversy as our board had 
to in dealing with the issue of keys. 
Ah, it is around such important 
things that the life of every Presbyter- 
ian congregation revolves. 

After intense debate and lobbying, 
the chosen ten were asked to present 
themselves in the church office to 
sign for a key. Those chosen for glo- 
ry, besides my own exalted self, 
were the secretary, the custodian, the 
organist, the choir mistress, the pres- 
idents of Presbyterian Women and 
the WMS, the chairmen of the board 
and the property committee, and the 
treasurer. 

It was at this point that life took a 
sudden turn for the worst. The church 
office was bombarded with telephone 
calls from the dispossessed — those 
who had not received a key but who 
felt that their importance in the con- 
gregation made it imperative that 
they have one. One family demanded 
either a key or their membership cer- 
tificates. To make a long and dread- 
ful story short, we managed to sur- 
vive this turmoil, if only by the skin 
of our teeth. 

Since it is so obvious that ordinary 
Presbyterians consider having a key 
to the building a mark of their stature 
within the kingdom, we simply have 
to have a service recognizing this im- 
portant transition-point in their jour- 
ney of faith. Forget baptisms, Com- 
munion, and the other traditional li- 
turgies. This **“Service Of The Keys’’ 
is really where the action is! 

So, members of the BCL, get to 
work. The church awaits with eager 
anticipation your new Book of Com- 
mon Order, dealing with the impor- 
tant aspects of congregational life. 5 


John Shorne is the pseudonym for an active 
parish minister. 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Robert J. Curry 


The making of a match 


D oon Presbyterian Church in Kitchener, Ontario, is a small, historic church | 
located on a hill overlooking the Grand River. This quiet, unpretentious | 
structure has stood as a symbol of strength and unity for our congregational fami- 

ly. Through time our church has witnessed, as all churches have, significant — 
shifts in the attitude and life-style of its membership. We can reflect on the strug- | 
gles of the pioneers in the 1800s to the contemporary life-style today. Certainly — 
Doon can’t claim notoriety in this experience; however, after over 125 years we © 


are now coming of age. 

In the past seven years, our church 
and congregation has witnessed sig- 
nificant challenge, opportunity and 
strain. We sought and achieved self- 
supporting status. We reduced our fi- 
nancial obligations. We enjoyed 
growth in our church family in an en- 
vironment of contrast. 

During this period, we’ve also en- 
joyed the gifts of three full-time min- 
isters. Our first, and two successors. 
In isolation, these facts may bear 
some similarity with other congrega- 
tions; however, it brings me to the 
point. 

During this period, our members 
and leaders have had to deal with a 
good measure of harmony and con- 
flict. These extremes were faced in a 
highly concentrated period. It was 
through pain, perseverance, and faith 
that we came to grips with this matur- 
ing process in a positive and objec- 
tive way. 

Our most recent pulpit vacancy left 
us tender and confused. Emotions 
were high and objectivity clouded. 
We were faced with the challenge of 
assessing our needs for ministerial 
leadership and church direction. 

Instrumental to the success of this 
most recent experience was the im- 
plementation of an interim ministry 
and congregational review. The Rev. 
Robert Johnson assisted us signifi- 
cantly on both counts. In utilizing 
this consultative service the Doon 
congregation and leadership were 
able to-effectively reconcile its needs 
and prepare in a much-more knowl- 
edgeable way for the future. 

As we set out in search of a new 
minister, we found ourselves better 
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equipped to assess the type of person- 
ality and skills required at Doon. In 
addition, we were able to crystallize 
issues and opportunities that our new 
minister would face. This undoubted- 
ly allowed candidates to gain a fuller 
perspective and assess the viability of 
their interest and abilities to meet the 
demands before them. 


Defining congregational 
needs : 
This, in my view, is the essence of — 
making a match. Choosing a minister — 
is, without question, the most impor- — 
tant decision a congregation will — 
face. Getting to know one another in — 
the search process is difficult, as op-_ 
portunity for contact is limited. It is 
incumbent, however, for a congrega- — 
tion and its session to have a good — 
understanding of their circumstances — 
and needs before defining selection 
criteria and undertaking the search. 
The revised candidate and congre- © 
gational profile in use within the; : 


‘5 
Sy | 
. 


Presbyterian Church provides a basis 
for fundamental data collection. Lim- 
ited attention is paid, however, to 
defining congregational needs, prio- 
rities, and issues in preparation for 
the call. 

The profiles are effective instru- 
ments to be utilized in a much larger 
process. If used as the sole resource 
for defining selection criteria, the 
risk of a unsuccessful call escalates. 

Fit is vital to a successful and sus- 
tained employment relationship. This 
requires self-analysis on the part of 
the candidate, and organizational 
analysis to establish requirements 
and expectations. 


———~ Reflections on the match 


The tools required to increase our 
effectiveness in selecting a candidate 
responding to a call are available. 
Utilizing the processes of interim 
ministry, congregational review, and 
profiling proved to be a winning 
combination at Doon. The benefits 
are significant. 

We at Doon have grown by this 
experience, succeeded in our call, 
and are better prepared to meet the 
opportunities of the future. 

‘*The making of a match,’’ is in- 
deed, another of God’s challenges. 


Robert Curry is an elder in Doon Presbyterian 
Church, Kitchener. He works for a manage- 
ment consulting firm in that city. 


Marty Molengraaf 


A minister's perspective 


A year has passed. The weekend of the ‘call’ is now history. As I reflect on 
the past year, with some satisfaction, I am content to note that there were 
few surprises. The congregation through its vacancy committee had prepared me 


well. 


Over the past year, we have grown as a congregation, spiritually, emotionally 
and numerically. One of the main reasons we were able to do much in one year is 
that during the process of the call the congregation was able to identify their own 
specific needs and concerns in a significant way. I felt as though I had an excel- 


lent analysis of the congregation, of 
its people and of their visions and 
dreams. This enable me to evaluate 
my own gifts and abilities critically, 
and with God’s help through prayer 
and meditation, to ascertain whether 
or not I was someone who would be 
able to minister effectively with this 
congregation in the months and years 
ahead. 


A congregational self-study 


One of the tools that was used to 
communicate the analysis of the con- 
gregation was a congregational self- 
study made possible by the imple- 
mentation of an interim ministry. The 
Rev. Bob Johnson was able to work 
effectively with the congregation in 
this process of review. The result was 
a well-documented study that was 

placed in my hands prior to the week- 
end I was invited to preach for the 


call. This study enabled both the va- 
cancy committee and me to ask perti- 
nent questions of each other so that 
an effective and fruitful discussion 
took place. 

By the end of the weekend, I 
thought that I had received a thor- 
ough analysis of the congregation’s 
strengths and weaknesses, as well as 
an understanding of the vision they 
had for their future. This was borne 
out in the following months as I grew 
to know the congregation better. 

I commend the congregation for 
their self-study and for their openness 
to an interim ministry. It played an 
important role in the making of a 
match. Oo 


Marty Molengraaf is the minister at Doon 
Presbyterian Church, Kitchener, Ontario. 
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TOWARD THE YEAR 2000} 


Colleen Cook is from 
Malvern Church, 
Scarborough, Onta- 
rio. She worked for 
three years before 
coming to Ewart. She 
hopes to minister in 
a downtown mis- 
sion. 


EWART COLLEGE is maintained 
by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada 


@ To prepare people for 
Christian education, 
church and community 
social work, and mission 
in Canada and overseas. 


To prepare people for a 
second career. 


FOR CALENDAR WRITE: 
The Principal 
Ewart College 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M558 2GI 


Do you know someone 
who is sick, lonely, bereaved 
or in need of prayer? 


You can find the answers in your Bible 
Our complimentary pamphlet, “Where to 
Look in the Bible”, can help you quickly find the 
appropriate passages to give comfort to someone 
close. This handy pamphlet helps you find the 
relevant passages for dozens of different needs 
and also includes a listing of over 200 stories, 
poems and parables. 
So, help yourself get more from the most 
——\\ valuable book in the world— 
neg a . 2) \\ your Bible. 


\ Please send a complimentary copy of 
: \\ “Where to Look in the Bible” 


(02) Gan! oe eee Fo es PPE ES 


3 TELEPHONE 


\ \ - 


~ CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


o 
: 


= 10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Rudy Platiel 


It’s the little things that baffle me 


But as Calgary’s multi-million- 
dollar Olympics began, the battle 
was still raging and the federal Indian 
Affairs Department, which seemed to 
be favouring a figure of about 200- 
260 eligible Lubicons, was threaten- 
ing legal action against the Province — 
of Alberta as well as threatening to- 


Re Service told us of the “‘strange things done in the midnight sun.”’ 

Never mind the mysteries of the Yukon. It’s difficult enough trying to 
figure out what is going on in the rest of the country. 

It is also time-consuming. While others spend days attempting to fathom the 
stock-market, the economy or even the meaning of life and death, I’m lying 
awake trying to make sense out of what happens in Ottawa. 

Not the big issues, mind you. It’s the little things that baffle me. For example, 
in October, 1984, a Toronto newspaper reported that immigration officials were 


disgusted at the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to take any action to revoke 
the citizenship of people who had 
lied to get it. The power was there 
under the act but nothing was being 
done, not even in the case of people 
who had actually been convicted in 
court of uttering false documents to 
obtain their citizenship papers. 

When contacted by reporter Peter 
Moon, a senior official in Ottawa 
said the Government would look into 
it. Several months later they were 
still looking. Finally last July, David 
Crombie, the tiny, perfect, multi-cul- 
turalism minister, announced that the 
Government had decided to revoke 
fraudulently-obtained citizenships. I 
keep trying to figure out why it took 
33 months. 

Then there are the Lubicon Lake 
Indians in Alberta. They were missed 
in the signing of Treaty Eight in 
1899. In 1940 the federal and provin- 
cial Governments recognized this 
oversight and agreed to provide the 
band with land for a reserve on the 
same basis as it had to others who 
signed. 

Now I’m not going to make in- 
flammatory remarks about forked 
tongues. We all know how little de- 
tails can be overlooked a second 
time. Suffice to say that by the 
1970s, when oil and gas drilling rigs 
moved into the area claimed by the 
Lubicon band, the Indians had still 
never received one square foot of of- 
ficial reserve land. 

Land was to be calculated on the 
basis of one square mile for a family 
of five. But if you think it’s tough for 
Indians to get a little scrubland, 


. . . fm not going 
to make inflammatory 


remarks about 
forked tongues. 
We all know how 
little details 
can be overlooked 
a second time. 


imagine what it is like when drilling 
rigs start popping up. Hey, never 
mind promises or moral commit- 
ments, this is big bucks we’re talk- 
ing. 

The Lubicons have 457 on their 
band list. But the province wants the 
numbers limited to those counted in 
1940 — even though it’s clear that 
was hardly an accurate count by to- 
day’s standards. That is particularly 
so since some members were erro- 
neously put on other band lists and a 
federal law was passed in 1985 to 
provide for re-instatement of Indians 
who unfairly lost their Indian status. 

A 1984 genealogy study concluded 
that 347 Lubicon Indians deserved to 
be part of the settlement and the cases 
of 100 merited more study. 
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settle the issue without the Lubicons’ 
agreement. Not bad for a department 
that is constitutionally responsible for 
protecting the interests of Indians. 

Okay, I hear you asking, does this 
mean governments are naturally 
slow? Are you kidding? Does Ed 
Broadbent vote Conservative? Does 
Sheila Copps send valentines to John 
Crosbie? Does Pierre Trudeau send 
Erik Neilsen postcards saying “‘I 
miss you’’? Get real. 

Remember how fast the federal 
Cabinet decided to un-de-index old- 
age pensions when grey-haired 
grandmothers showed up on Parlia- 
ment Hill to call Prime Minister Bri- 
an Mulroney a scoundrel? Or how 
fast the Province of Alberta changed 
its mind (one day) about letting a Jap- 
anese woodcutting company onto Lu- 
bicon land before the claim was set- 
tled (a company that was getting $65- 
million in provincial subsidies)? And 
when Mr. Mulroney ordered an in- 
quiry into conflict of interest allega- 
tions against a Cabinet minister, you 
didn’t see the Cabinet take 33 months 
to reach a decision to pay the honou- 
rable member’s legal bills. 

Ah, cheap shot, you say. Well, 
maybe. But you see now how confus- 
ing it can be. Anyway, I brought a 
coffee to my desk and you'll have to 
excuse me so I can ponder these mys- 
teries a little more. Put those in-com- 
ing calls on hold, Verna; I'll get this 
sorted out yet. oO 


Rudy Platiel is a reporter with The Globe and 
Mail. His column temporarily replaces the one 
normally provided by Lloyd Robertson who is 
covering the Olympic Games in Calgary as 
this issue of The Record is being prepared. 


Growing Views 


LAY PASTORAL 


COUNSELLING MINISTRY 


Our generation has become aware of the deep 
emotional and relational needs of people. A 
quick glance at the shelves of your local 
bookstore reveals a plethora of self-help material 
to enhance one’s living. 


Studies completed several years ago in a govern- 
ment-sponsored project indicated that when 
people had personal problems 28 per cent con- 
sulted professional counsellors, 29 per cent con- 
sulted their family physician, and 42 per cent 
sought help from pastors. Consequently, many 
pastors spend a great amount of time counsel- 
ling. Obviously, this takes away time from other 
aspects of ministry. Pastors need to be aware that 
their primary task is not to attempt to do all the 
counselling in the life of the church, but to equip 
the saints for the work of ministry. 


As a pastor, | wanted to be able to equip mem- 
bers of the congregation to be effective ministers 
In the area of pastoral counselling. Thus, a min- 
istry project to develop a lay counselling pro- 
gram began at McKercher Drive Church, Saska- 
(oon. 


The initial training program was for six months, 
with the participants meeting for a half day every 
week. The format of each session was divided 
into three segments. The first segment was a time 
of worship. The theme for each week centered 
around scriptures that dealt with particular prob- 
lems that arose in the counselling context. 


The second segment of the training session fo- 
cused upon skill development based on the 
nodel designed by Gerard Egan in his text ‘The 
Skilled Helper.” The skills learned were: the 


ability to establish a relationship; to understand 
others from their point of view and to commu- 
nicate this to them; to help people develop new 
perspectives on themselves and their problems; 
to set goals; to develop and implement pro- 
grams; and to evaluate what was happening in 
the process. 


The final segment of the weekly session was a 
lecture presentation on issues that arise in coun- 
selling. This was to enable the lay counsellor to 
be aware of the dynamics that are involved in is- 
sues such as anger, guilt, stress, depression, ad- 
diction, grief, suicide, and divorce. 


After the initial six months of training the lay 
counsellors began to work with individuals who 
came for counselling. This was done under su- 
pervision. When an individual came for counsel- 
ling, | would usually do the intake interview and 
then assign that person to a specific counsellor. 
Throughout the counselling sessions the coun- 
sellors would meet with me regularly for consul- 
tation and feedback. 


Through this program a significant ministry was 
being accomplished whereby individuals were 
able to experience love, compassion and kind- 
ness through the relationships they developed 
with lay counsellors. Of greater significance was 
the fact that these individuals were beginning to 
discover a new sense of wholeness in their lives. 
This really was a continuation of the ministry of 
Jesus. 

Dr. David Sherbino 

Mr. Sherbino is Professor of Pastoral Studies at Ontario 


Theological Seminary, Toronto, and Pastoral Staff Asso- 
ciate at St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, Ontario. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 17 (416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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Emily Carr 


a ee el 


Christian artist 


by Edna Hook 


“The Group of Seven” Canadian painters came into 
focus again in The Mystic North exhibition of Symbolist 
Landscape Painting shown at the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, Toronto, early in 1984. Also included in the 
exhibition were some of the paintings of Emily Carr, 


the Group’s most famous progeny. 


Te work of this Canadian woman artist, in the opinion 
of some art historians, exceeds that of the Group of 
Seven. She was first known for her paintings of the totems 
of the Haida Indians of the West Coast who comprehended 
higher spiritual values. She loved to paint the forests and to 
see God in Nature, but still searching, she delved into a stu- 
dy of theosophy. At 62 years of age she rejected this and 
returned to the faith of her forefathers. She says, ‘‘I decided 
to take my stand on the side of Christ.’’ Her whole outlook 
changed and she wanted to give praise to the Creator in her 
painting. 

‘‘T was a happy-natured little girl,’’ Emily Carr wrote in 
her journal, Hundreds and Thousands, in l\ater years, ““but 
with a tragic streak, very vulnerable to hurt.’’ Her intense 


All things considered 
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emotional nature longed to express itself. She wanted a pup 
for her birthday but it was frowned upon. She resorted to the 
*‘praying chair,’’ and thought by the whisperings among the 
family that her prayer might be answered. She came to 
breakfast on the morning of her birthday full of hope, al- 
most assurance. There across her plate lay a flat parcel and 
her heart fell. It was the picture of a little girl with a pup. 
What a disappointment! She often took her hurts to the cow 
yard and let the cow’s slobber drop down on her arm. 

Emily’s father was from England and became a prosper- 
ous business man. Their strict Presbyterian home with its 
English garden was near what is now Beacon Hill Park at 
the southern tip of Vancouver Island in Victoria. Losing 
both parents in her early teens, Emily came under the domi- 
nation of her oldest sister. The rebel in her became stronger. 
When she was 15 she went with two lady missionaries who 
often had been entertained in their home to the Indian vil- 
lage of Ucluelet on the Pacific Coast of Vancouver Island. 
She became interested in Indian ways and their totems. 
Their belief in The Great Spirit may have had something to 
do with her pantheistic outlook, God in everything, per- 
meating all Nature. 

After five years studying art in San Francisco, she went 
to England for more study. A persistent young man from 


Opposite page: Emily Carr and some of her pets 
— including a bob-tail English sheep-dog — 
enjoy her garden. 
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Emily Carr 


continued from previous page 


Canada met her one day at the station in London when she 
was returning from a sketching trip. After two months of 
showing him around London and rejecting a new proposal 
every week, she finally convinced him that her work meant 
more to her than marriage. After five years in England and 
spending some time in a sanitorium her doctor advised her 
to go back to Canada. She decided to take his advice. There 
was room there! 

Shortly after her return in 1907 Emily Carr and her sister, 
Alice, went on a trip to Alaska. An American artist found 
her sketching in the Indian village of Sitka. ‘‘I wish I had 
painted that,’’ he remarked. “‘It has the true Indian fla- 
vour.’’ This set her thinking and by the time she returned 
from her trip she had decided she was going to picture totem 
poles in their own village settings. 

In her own studio in Vancouver she taught children’s 
classes and each summer visited Indians up the Coast, trav- 
elling on scows and fishing boats and anything that crawled 
over the ground. In her studio hung an old shoe where she 
tucked away money earned from her teaching, so that she 
might go to France. It was there that she learned to express 
herself with force. No previous training had helped her give 
vent to those pent-up feelings within her. She learned to 
work with colour in a new way and her sense of design 
learned from the Indians and from Cézanne stood her in 
good stead. Two of her paintings were hung in Le Salon 
d’Automne. 

At first Vancouver welcomed her French paintings, but 
later an exhibit of British Columbia paintings met the fate of 
many prophets among their own people. Not one sold and 
the attendance at her painting classes, on which she de- 
pended for a living, dropped off. Returning to Victoria she 
felt rejected and bewildered. Her sisters agreed that she 
might have the old cow barn made into a studio where she 
could continue her painting. 


So years later Marius Barbeau was visiting the West 
Coast collecting Indian lore when he heard about Emily 
Carr or Klee Wyck, as the Indians called her. He told Eric 
Brown at the National Gallery in Ottawa about her, and 
when he was in the West he called on her. He asked her to 
send some of her paintings and pottery to Ottawa to be 
placed in an exhibit. He also told her of Fred Housser’s new 
book, A Canadian Art Movement, about the Group of Sev- 
en. When he was gone she ran out immediately and bought 
it. For 15 years she had been so busy with her House of All 
Sorts and tenants and raising pups and making pottery to 
make ends meet that she had painted very little. A pass was 
sent her so that she could attend the exhibit in Ottawa. 

In Toronto, Emily Carr attended a tea in Mr. A. Y. Jack- 
son’s studio. After she had met several of the Group of Sev- 
en she said, *‘I don’t feel as if these men are strangers. 
Somehow they wake an instant response in me. Lismer’s 
last two paintings give me a feeling of exhilaration and joy 

. . ..’ But it was Lawren Harris who touched Emily most 
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deeply: 
Oh, God, what have I seen? Where have I been? Some- 
thing has spoken to the very soul of me, wonderful, 
mighty, not of this world. Chords way down in my being 
have been touched. . . . Something has called to me out 
of somewhere. Something in me is trying to answer. 
I think perhaps I shall find God here, the God I longed 
for and hunted for and failed to find. . 
Lismer and Harris stir me most. Lismer is swirling, 
sweeping on, but Harris is rising up into serene, uplifted’ 
planes, above the swirl into holy places. . 
On her way home on the train Emily spent time reading _ 
books on theosophy which Harris had recommended and 
she determined to make time for her painting and let other 
things wait. She bought a little book, as he had suggested, 
‘‘just to jot me down in.’’ Wording her ideas helped to clar- 
ify them for painting. He wrote encouraging letters, taking 
time to criticize and guide her work. 


When Emily Carr visited Toronto again, Lawren Harris 
proudly led her into his living room to see her own painting, 
Indian Church, hanging on the wall. He said it was the best 
thing she had done yet. They again shared many ideas: 

I have had long talks with Lawren in his studio... a 

searching for realities and meaning . . . . My own two 

pictures are hanging there — saying nothing but hinting 
at a struggle for something . . . . We discussed Theoso- 
phy. . . something that opens up the way for the artist to 
find himself an approach. We discussed prayer and 

Christ and God. I didn’t sleep well and woke at 5 o'clock 

next morning with a black awfulness upon me. It seemed 

as if they had torn at the roots of my being . . . no God, 

no Christ, no prayer. How can I bear it? I had thought I 

might get some light but I was stiff with horror. . . . Fred 

talked till one o’clock . . . . He cleared up a lot of things 

I had gotten all wrong and I went to bed happier and 

slept. They do not banish God but make him bigger. 


Back home again in Victoria, Emily Carr celebrated her 
62nd birthday. She says: 

Went last night to ‘‘New Thought.’’ Dr. Ryley from the 
States expounded on the spiritual mystery of Christmas or 
birth of Christ in the soul. Oh goodness gracious! What is 
one to believe? . . . God, God, God. That’s all we want, 
to get a nearer and better understanding of God. Today I 
wrote Lawren and told him I couldn’t swallow some of 
the theosophy ideas. I had to be honest. 


About this time, Emily Carr went to hear Raja Singh lec- 
ture on Gandhi. He was a Christian Hindu, educated and vi- 
tal. She invited him to supper along with two others. Again 
she talked with him in her studio about many things. Every- 
thing for him centred on Christ — being consecrated to 
Christ. After several days she said: 

I have said goodbye to the Raja. He’s splendid. I heard 

him eight times and I'm so glad he came here — I can’t 

tell how glad. My whole outlook has all changed. Things 
seem Silly that used to seem smart. I have decided to take 
my stand on Christ's side, to let go of philosophers and 

substitute Christ... . 

His invitation to pray is so simple, just ‘‘Shall we bow 
our heads in silent prayer?’’ After a few full moments he 


begins, deep and quiet, ‘‘Our loving, holy, heavenly Fa- 

ther’’ and a few simple sentences take you right in front 

of God. Oh, this is live, vital religion. The Theosophy 

God and philosophy are beautiful but cold and mys- 

terious. You circle round and round and rise up a little 

way so that your feet are loose but there is beyond and 
beyond and beyond that you never could reach. . . . But 

here alive Christ leads youtoGod... . 

Emily Carr wrote to Lawren Harris and told him about 
things. She thought he would be very disappointed in her. 
She had been trying for several years to see her way through 
theosophy, but now had turned her back on it and gone back 
to the beliefs of her childhood. ‘*. . . but it is good to feel a 
real God. . . . lam wonderfully happy and peaceful.’”’ 


S: was entering the period of her most significant work. 
**. . . a Singing heart, I am convinced, and the mixing 
of joy and praise with the very paints. . 
of oneself is the only way... . . 
A short time later she says: 
I have had a long letter from Lawren. How could I ever 
have doubted his friendship and thought that when I told 
him about having gone back to Christianity our ways 
would more or less part? He is glad I have found inner 
light and blesses me harder than ever. I am so glad! I 
want to struggle ahead like thunder now. . . 
Emily Carr seems to sense with some of the moderns that 


. and the forgetting 


ee 


it is the act of painting that counts. . the outstanding 
thing is the doing . . . .”’ The archetype of all movement, 
the whirling spiral, is very evident in her painting, Tree 
Movement. The swirls of her free brush strokes forming the 
branches of the central tree create a cyclical movement, car- 
rying one up, up to the point of the spiral, to its Source, 
even though unseen. In another of her paintings, Above the 
Trees, which was hung in The Mystic North exhibition, the 
rhythmic lines of her tree-tops continue on and up into the 
starry heavens. 

Recognition was slow to come, but by the time of her 
70th birthday party, planned by her native city Victoria, ho- 
nours began to pour in. We have not yet been able to mea- 
sure the full stature of Emily Carr, courageous Christian art- 
1st. oO 


Edna Hook is a retired teacher and free-lance 
writer living in Ottawa, Ontario. She is a mem- 
ber of St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church in Ot- 
tawa. 
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A valuable corrective 


The elderly, not the youth, 
may be a congregation's 


most valuable spiritual asset. ; 
by Jim Taylor 
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hen I was a younger journalist, I 

had a simple test for congregational 
vitality — the proportion of young people. 
The more grey heads, the more pity I felt for 
that congregation. The ultimate condescen- 
sion was to describe a congregation as a ‘‘sea 
MOL Otcya. 

But as my own hair develops grey, my 
views are changing. At the risk of being 
charged with heresy, youth may be needed 
to perpetuate the church, but I’m no longer 
sure they're a congregation’s most valuable 
asset. The grey heads may offer greater en- 
richment. 


Conventional un-wisdom Why, I wonder, did I re- 
act negatively to age? I wasn’t alone. My friends, my work- 
ing colleagues, shared my assessment. Youth was valued; 
age pitied. 

I suspect we simply reflected uncritically the standards of 
North American society. Our advertising uniformly shows 
young faces, young bodies. Cosmetics, fitness pro- 
grammes, and clothing fashions all try to make us look 
younger. Our businesses value drive, energy, ambition. In 
that vision, there’s little room for those who fall short of 
those standards through declining health, energy, appear- 
ance — and achievement. 

Particularly achievement, I suspect. Young people were 
on their way up; old folks on their way down. Young people 
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looked forward to greater and greater accomplishments; old — 
people had nothing to look forward to but retirement. In-— 
stead of producing, instead of earning, they’d be, well, 
doing nothing. Coasting. How can you be valuable to a so- 
ciety dedicated to production, even over-production, when 
you're no longer producing? 

Of course, that was my blind spot. Just as fish probably 
don’t know they’re swimming in water, most of us don’t re- 
alize how immersed we are in social attitudes that denigrate 
older people. 


Another perspective **Six days shalt thou labour 
and do all thy work,’’ says the Fourth Commandment (in 
the words most of us memorized, years before modern 
translations), ‘‘but the seventh is the Sabbath . . . On it, 
thou shalt do no work... ”’ 

Over and over, the Bible tells us that after a period of 
work must come a time of rest, a time set aside for reflec- 
tion, for meditation. Even God obeyed that principle, 
according to Genesis | and 2. For six days (of whatever 
length) God laboured to create the world. But on the sev- 
enth, God rested. Leviticus extends the principle beyond 
days to years: for six years the land may be worked, but in 
the seventh it must be allowed to lie fallow. And in Leviti- 
cus 25, the principle goes to groups of years; after seven 
groups of seven years came a special year, a Jubilee year. 

In doing research for a study guide on the ministry of the — 
older person, I ran across a phrase that captured my imagi- 
nation. Dr. Robert Katz, of the Jewish Institute for Reli- — 
gion, in Towards a Theology of Aging, described old age as — 
‘tan endless Sabbath.’’ He suggested that the seventh de- 
cade — the ‘‘ten,’’ give or take a few, that come after the — 
productive ‘‘three score years’’ — should be considered a — 
legitimate time of rest, a time to be spent in reflection and — 
meditation, a time devoted to the Lord our God. 

Applying the biblical concept of the Sabbath to the total — 


span of life turns the conventional wisdom of our society 
upside-down. For if the Sabbath is the most important day 
of the week, then the Sabbath of the soul is not a fate to be 
feared, but the most important time of life, the time for 
which everything else has been but preparation. 


Wealth of experience Like most biblical insights, 
this one seems so obvious, and makes so much sense, that I 
can’t understand why I hadn’t seen it before. 

After all, when else is one better fitted to reflection? In 
youth? Hardly. Reflection, meditation, depends on one’s 
wealth of experiences. Out of them emerge patterns and a 


sense of meaning. As those experiences are struck by the _ 


eternal metal of the scriptures, some of them ring strong, 
ring true. In that resonance, we discover both the truth of 
the Bible and the truth of life. 

Any experience may ring true, of course. But the fewer 
one’s experiences, the less chance for those experiences to 
resonate with the biblical experience. The range of one’s 
experiences is not defined only by age, of course; some 
young people are, as the saying goes, ““mature beyond their 
years.’’ But the longer one has lived, the more likely one is 
to have had a wide range of experiences. The older person 
simply has more to draw on than the younger. 

It’s not a matter of knowledge, a store of information. In 
today’s technological society, any teenager hacking around 
with a computer has access to more information than a per- 
son could accumulate in all of Methuselah’s years. But that 
teenager has not yet had enough time or experience to turn 
that information into wisdom. 

Let me give one example of how inexperience can affect 
understanding. When the United Church’s General Council 
debated the principles of Christian Initiation in 1982, I was 
part of the staff team for the church’s concurrent Youth Fo- 
rum. The young people were invited to speak. They ex- 
pressed their views well and effectively. But they didn’t 
seem to be on the same wavelength as the adult commis- 
sioners to General Council. The youth talked about ‘family’ 
in terms of growing up and being accepted; the adults talked 
about being parents, of nurturing and raising children. None 
of the young people could use that analogy, for none was 
married, let alone a parent. 


In tune with the Bible But [ll go further out on a 
limb, and suggest that increasing age makes a person better 
suited for biblical reflection. One’s life situation brings one 
closer to a biblical perspective. 

Consider our society’s obsession with possessions. Like a 
recurring thread in a tapestry, the Bible cautions against be- 
coming slaves to possessions. 

Until the age of, say, 50, most of us accept that message 
with our heads but not our hearts. From our teenage years 
on, most of our energy goes into acquiring things — cars 
and clothes and stereo sets in our youth, houses and appli- 
ances (and lifetime mortgages) as we become parents. And 
then we start providing the things our children need. . . . 

People approaching the end of life, perhaps moving from 
a large house echoing with memories into a smaller place, 
discover that possessions can be a burden as well as a bles- 


sing. My father cautions us, sometimes, about buying pre- 
sents for him. To make room for something new, he may 
have to get rid of something old and laden with memory. 

Another advantage for the elderly is an awareness of their 
own mortality. Younger people take life for granted. Be- 
cause they expect to be around for an indefinite period, they 
live largely for the future. In employment, in leisure, even 
in the family, much of their energy is devoted to what they 
will be able to do, to enjoy, to accomplish next year, or the 
year after, or when the kids have grownup, or... . 

For older people, each day becomes increasingly a gift. 
The finiteness of life cannot be ignored as friends, parents, 
spouses, brothers and sisters, sometimes even children, die 


before them. There’s not much point in living for tomor- 


row, when tomorrow may not come. The older we grow, 
the more we understand the wisdom underlying the hyper- 
bole in Jesus’ injunction: ‘“Take no thought for the morrow 

And, finally, as health and stamina slowly decline, we 
become increasingly aware of dependence. Our society re- 
jects dependence; it mostly values rugged independence. 
The Bible, by contrast, constantly reminds us of our depen- 
dence on God. 


A valuable corrective The elderly in our congrega- 
tions are, in a sense, like the monasteries and convents that 
have so long been a part of the Church’s life. Monasteries 
don’t necessarily do very much. Their value lies in having a 
group continually and consciously devoted to prayer and 
meditation on God. They do what the rest of us are too 
busy, or unable, or unwilling, to do. 

In the same way, older members of our congregations, in 
their Sabbath of the soul, can provide a valuable corrective 
to our busy-ness, our preoccupation with things, with 
achievement, with self-sufficiency. 

Am I romanticizing old age? Probably. I haven’t lived 
long enough yet to experience for myself all the trials and 
tribulations that I have no doubt that stage of life brings. But 
I look ahead and wonder what I may have to offer to my 
church some 20 years hence. Almost certainly, it won’t be 
my physical abilities. Physically, I expect to have less 
strength, less stamina, less energy than I have now. The 
only ability that doesn’t decline with age — until almost the 
very end — is the ability to think. 

Perhaps, when there is more time to think, to reflect on 
experience and to meditate on meaning, when external 
events no longer dominate every waking moment, we can 
see more clearly the biblical vision. And seeing, we can 
hold up that vision to encourage others. oO 


Jim Taylor edits a journal, the Practice of Min- 
istry in Canada, in which this article originally 
appeared. He is also editor of Wood Lake 
Books. 
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“An inn too full 
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“And while they were there, the time 
came for her to be delivered. And she 
gave birth to her first-born son and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes and 
laid him in a manger, because there was 
no place for them in the inn.” 

(Luke 2:6-7 ) 
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by James A. McKay | 
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Dz home after the Easter morning service, th 
Rev. Bert Smalley fought to concentrate on the roat 
The events of the last two hours had astonished him. 

His wife, Angela, unable to attend because the twil 
were down with the flu, greeted his arrival with a call fro} 
an upstairs bedroom, *‘Hi, honey, I'll be right down!’ 

‘*How are the kids?’’ asked Bert. 

‘A little better,’’ she called again. ‘‘How was the Bast 
service?’’ 

‘‘Different,’’ he said matter-of-factly. 

‘*Let’s have some lunch and you can tell me all about it, 
Angela offered. : 

‘It was a lovely service,’ he began, “‘great singin; 
good offering, big crowd, chairs in the aisles — again!”” — 

‘*And the usual spellbinding Easter message, no doubt? 
Angela teased. 

‘‘Hey, what can I say,’’ Bert grinned, ‘‘I brought hol 
the tape. Actually, it was after the service that everythit 
seemed to happen. I found it extraordinary.’’ 

‘Well, what happened?’’ Angela enquired eagerly. 

‘‘T didn’t get to sample Millie Benson’s macaroons! 
blurted Bert. “‘Millie baked them as a special Easter tre 
but they were all gone before I made it to the refreshme 
table.’’ ’ 

Angela gave her husband one of those ‘now-really-Bet 
stares for which she was famous. 

‘‘OK, OK,”’ he said, ‘‘I was greeting people in the na 
thex after the service and while making my way down tl 
corridor to the goodies, who should stop me but Evelyn Fe 
guson!”’ 

‘‘Evelyn Ferguson,’ interjected Angela, ‘didn’t sl 
worship here regularly several years ago?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied Bert. “‘It was nice to see her again b 
she really surprised me when she asked to speak to me for 
moment. I’ve never had more than the briefest of convers 
tions with her. When the corridor cleared, she began.”’ 

‘*St. Andrew’s, Mr. Smalley, is a large congregation at 
I don’t suppose you take notice of everyone but my chur 
attendance these days is limited to Christmas Eve and East 
Sunday. It wasn’t always so. I was very involved in chur 
as a youngster but like many kids in their teens I droppe 
out when I was in Grade 12. There just didn’t seem to I 
anything there for me. You know, I wasn’t even missed! — 

‘*When our first child was born, Bob and I felt we need 
to get back to our roots and begin worshipping as a famil 
Of course, we wanted Susan baptized but we also got i 
volved in a lot of church activities. Years later I realize 
that I had become too involved, too busy in the churc 
Mind you, Bob’s work began to demand more and more | 
his time until he seldom was home to come with u 


°° 


; 


¥ 


tomb too empty” 


irangely, Christmas became for me the worst part of the 
iurch year. I helped with the pageants and the children’s 
10irs but that, too, became a chore — making the cos- 
mes, rehearsing the kids, putting up with huffy parents 
id trying to humour the girls who were piqued at not being 
10sen to play ‘Mary’. 

‘‘This ‘busyness’ at Christmas really began to get to me. 
0 top it off, our family’s Christmas arrangements were left 
“good old mom’ more and more. Church people took my 
ticipation for granted. My family took my good nature 
x granted. One day, I got angry. I told myself enough was 
ough. I drew a line. I decided on a new pattern. Twice a 
sar | would attend worship. I would open my church mail 
1d send in my pledge. But that was it. 

‘*Then, last Christmas Eve, as I listened to the Moore girl 
ad the Christmas story, I saw myself — youthful, open, 
-arning. She read that passage of Mary’s giving birth to Je- 
is and laying him in a manger because there was no room 

the inn. I wanted to shout, ‘Tell me about it, girl!’ The 
lurch was so crowded that night! Just like my life! 
rowded with trivialities, overbooked with obligations, 
hile my energies were thinly spread. 

*‘T realized I had a lot in common with that inn. There 
as no room in my life for Christ to be born! 

‘“‘Until today, I had forgotten about those thoughts. I 
ime in here this morning and looked for a seat near the 
ors, intending to leave directly after the benediction. 
ere again, though, the Easter lesson started me thinking 
eply. 

‘*First, | was drawn to the obvious, the connection be- 
yveen Easter and Christmas. Same large, seasonal crowd in 
wurch, right? Similar seasonal rituals and obligations. Lots 
‘people, lots of activity, but not much room for Jesus, not 
uch inner space for mystery. 

*‘I started to giggle, Mr. Smalley; oh, and I do apologize 
I disturbed anyone, but a silly story came to mind. It was 
1e my Uncle George used to tell. A man who tried to get a 
om in a large hotel was rebuffed by the desk clerk. ‘Noth- 
g available,’ he was told. Refusing to be turned away, the 
an asked to speak to the manager. When the manager con- 
rmed that the hotel was full, the fellow asked him, ‘Now 
sten, if Prince Phillip were to come to this desk and re- 
iest a room for the night, would you find him one?’ ‘Of 
yurse,’ said the manager. ‘Well,’ said the frustrated cus- 
mer, ‘Prince Phillip isn’t coming tonight, so give me his 
om!’ 

*“Make room for me . . . make room for me! Something 
icked. The God who made room for himself in a manger 
x the sake of people too crowded, busy and distracted to 
;commodate him at Christmas, is the same God who on 


“On the first day of the week at early 
dawn, they went to the tomb, taking 
the spices they had prepared. And they 
found the stone rolled away from the 
tomb, but when they went in they did 
not find the body.” 

(Luke 24:1-3) 
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“An inn too full, a tomb too empty” 
continued from previous page 


Easter made room for life where before there had been room 
only for guilt, grief and death! Christ really blew the tomb’s 
cover, didn’t he! There’s room for us, Mr. Smalley, there’s 
room for us in God’s victory today! I’ve never really known 
that before. Now I’m really happy, really free, really excit- 
ed. . . alive again! I’m alive again, Mr. Smalley!”’ 


B« sighed heavily and pushed away from the table. 
Angela rose slowly and began to gather the dishes. 
‘‘Let me help you,’’ he offered. Taking a tea-towel, he con- 
tinued. ‘‘After Evelyn left, I drifted toward the fellowship 
room in search of some coffee. I arrived just in time to see 
that miserable Carter kid grab the last two macaroons! I 
poured some coffee and began looking for someone to chat 
with, only to be surprised again. Wallace Hunter ap- 
proached me.’’ 

‘‘Wallace Hunter?’’ exclaimed Angela, ‘‘the Easter 
Shadow?”’ 

**The very same,’’ grinned Bert. “*Late in and early out 
every Easter! 

**He too had a story. I braced myself.’’ 

‘‘Pastor Smalley,’’ he began, ‘‘I left the church for good 
when I was nine years old. Ironically, it was an Easter serv- 
ice that really turned me off. My parents were Ukrainian 
Catholic and long before I turned my back on my upbring- 
ing and changed my name, our family regarded Sunday at- 
tendance at the Easter service as the sine qua non of Chris- 
tianity. We had to go. It was a terribly drawn-out service, 
though, and I resented it. Of course, there was much I 
didn’t understand. That particular Easter, however, I got 
fed up and in the midst of the service at a moment of dread- 
ful silence, I yelled at my father, ‘Papa, pick up your hat 
and let’s go home!’ Everyone who was there, I swear, never 
forgot that outburst, nor ever let me forget it. But that was 
the end of religion for me. 

‘‘Beatrice, my wife, was Presbyterian and we used to at- 
tend church when we were first married. She was the Chris- 
tian though, not I. She believed deeply and I respected that. 
She was devout, caring and very involved in the congrega- 
tion of whatever city to which my career path took me in 
this country. I have always been what I like to call a ‘census 
Presbyterian.’ When I’m asked to declare my religious affil- 
iation, I always claim that I’m Presbyterian but I’ve seldom 
darkened the church door. 

“‘In later years, my only concession to Bea’s efforts to 
get me to church was to agree to go on Easter Sunday. It 
made her happy but to me it was like going on Mother’s 
Day, you know, one of those obligatory spousal stops. 

“‘T know the Easter story well enough, the empty tomb 
and the Resurrection of Jesus, but I’ve never been con- 
vinced that Jesus actually rose. An empty tomb was just too 
empty, know what I mean? I was a sceptic, like doubting 
Thomas — until this morning. 

‘I decided to come to honour Bea’s memory. I felt that 
somehow I could be nearer her on Easter Sunday in church. 
When she died last summer, she left me with a lot of ques- 
tions as well as a lot of admiration. I admired the way she 
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bore her suffering. Such courage and such conviction! J 
was simply content to place herself in God’s care, as she put — 
it and to leave the outcome to him. I was amazed and at- — 
tracted. 

‘*In these past nine months, my attitude towards hard evi- — 
dence has been changing. I used to believe in nothing | 
couldn’t verify. During Bea’s illness, though, I found I be- 
lieved in all kinds of things that I couldn’t see or touch. I 
believed in fear and anxiety, for example. Since her death, | 
I’ve been made a believer in loneliness, emptiness. It’s real : 
and terrifying! At times I’ve been unable to cope with grief — 
and utter loss. : 

‘*T’ve also been a believer in high-tech, but the other day — 
at the Golf Club our family physician was telling me about 
an extraordinary programme at the hospital. In spite of all — 
their sophisticated equipment, C.T. scanners, micro-optics 
and the like, the women’s auxiliary has been asked to re- 
cruit volunteers to assist the nursery department as ‘cuddl- 
ers.’ Infants thrive on human contact, caressing and a caring 
voice! ‘Isn’t that incredibly wonderful?’ he said. We both 
laughed. It felt good. I cherish that story. 

‘‘Perhaps the most welcome memory I have of Bea’s — 
time in hospital, though, is the friendship she received from 
the congregation’s lay visitors. Their thoughtful gifts, lis-— 
tening time and prayers were special to her and became so 
for me. I began to sense that she too was being wonderfully © 
comforted, almost cradled. 

‘*Today, as I listened for the umpteenth time to the read-~ 
ing of the story of the empty tomb, suddenly another picture 
came to mind. It was a stained-glass window in the hospital 
chapel where I had spent. many a tearful hour. I remember 
the portrait of Jesus the shepherd, holding a lamb in his” 
arms. All those Easter Sundays I have stared into a tomb 
that has been far too empty but today I have discovered who 
it is who truly fills the picture and cradles our emptiness. 

‘‘T wish my Dad were alive. I’d love to give him back his 
hat and go to Easter service with him. 

‘*T wish I could tell Beatrice. 

‘‘T truly am an Easter person, Pastor Smalley! I believe - 
Christ is alive. I know the secret of his presence!’’ 

Angela Smalley dried her hands then her tears, then her 
hands again. ‘“‘Oh, give me a kiss, Bert Smalley! Never 
mind the tape, I’ve heard the real thing!”’ 

‘*Me, too,’’ echoed Bert as he draped the towel over the 
dish rack. ‘‘It was the best Easter I’ve ever known — apart, 
of course, from that one disappointment.”’ 

‘‘Disappointment?’’ asked Angela. 

‘*Do you think,’’ Bert ventured, ‘‘Millie would bake me 
a fresh batch of macaroons?’’ oF 


—— ee 


James McKay is the minister of St. Luke’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Oshawa, Ontario. 
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Liturgy: 1987 or 19647 


by David W. Hay 


I 1987, the Worship Committee of 
Nn the Board of Congregational Life 
presented draft copies of a new worship 
book, Word and Sacraments. The Record 
sent two copies for review — one toa 
Canadian reviewer, one to Scotland. The 
Canadian reviewer did not like the 
changes in the new book and felt 
constrained from completing the review. 
The Church of Scotland confined itself to 
noting, ina brief item in Lzfe and Work, 
that Canadian Presbyterians were 
contemplating the possible practice of 
“intincture” (dipping the bread in the 
wine instead of consuming each 
separately). : 

Dr. Hay was Chairman of the 


ne he distribution by the Committee on Worship of a 
draft liturgy, Word and Sacraments, to replace the 
1964 Book of Common Order inevitably invites comparison 
of the two. As chairman after Dr. Scott Mackenzie of the 
committee that produced the latter book, I find that I must 
come to its defence because of important ways in which the 
new proposals represent a lower theological and liturgical 
standard. 

Let me begin, however, with a word of commendation. It 
is all to the good that the new proposals enshrine more ef- 
fectively a principle adopted in 1964 that Word and Sacra- 
ment together comprise true worship. Another excellent 
feature is that the people are given a large corporate share in 
the prayers. Let me emphasize the word corporate, because 
the suggestion that at the end of a service an elder might 
give the congregation a charge is out of place and contrary 
to good order, for elders do not have such authority, which, 
like the Benediction, belongs only to the shepherd of the 
flock. 


1. BAPTISM. It is noticeable that in the Baptism of 
Infants an important feature of 1964 has been omitted, the 


Committee (following the death of Dr. F. 
Scott Mackenzie) that produced in 1964 
our last worship book, The Book of 
Common Order. 

Though the production of such books 
may not seem to impinge on the ‘average 
Presbyterian in the pew” (that elusive 
creature), in fact few things affect the way 
we worship, or the way our worship 
evolves, from congregation to 
congregation, from Sunday to Sunday, 
than such documents. 

Accordingly, we present Dr. Hay’s 
comparison between the 1964 book and 
the new one, still awaiting approval from 
General Assembly. 

James Ross Dickey 


question, ‘‘By what name shall we name this child?’’ My 
own practice has been to say, “‘By what name shall / name 
your child?’’ However, ‘‘we’’ is correct in the sense that the 
parents select the name but the minister bestows it. There is 
a vast biblical background to naming. I have space for only 
a few hints. 

At the institution of the Old Covenant Abram became 
Abraham and Jacob, Israel. Not only so, but God named 
himself by Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and their sharing in 
his eternal purpose endowed them, as Jesus argued, with 
immortality (Matt. 22:32). In the New Covenant, Simon be- 
came Peter (Rock) and Saul, Paul. In the New Testament, 
God’s name is ‘‘Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (e.g., 
Ephes. 1:3), which is a Trinitarian use of the term “‘Fa- 
ther,’’ different from its use for God as Father of all crea- 
tures. Correspondingly, Christ’s name is ‘‘Son of the Fa- 
ther,’’ in whose name we are to believe (1 John 3:23, etc.). 
It was an epoch-making event when in Antioch the follow- 
ers of Jesus were first named ‘*Christians.’’ To share in the 
name is to share in the nature (Acts 11:26). We all know 
how sensitive children are about their names. Their identity 
and integrity are at stake. The first act in Christian nurture is 
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Liturgy: 1987 or 1964? 


continued from previous page 


to give a child in baptism a Christian name, and they should 
be taught very early that they got their name from Christ. 
Thus the grace of the sacrament, which has already made 
their family and the Church regard them as Christ’s child 
now begins to work in their consciousness too. Let secular- 
ists be content with ‘‘first names.’’ Our children have 
Christian names, which can be received only in baptism. 
Non-churchgoing parents who want baptism for their chil- 
dren are vaguely aware that their children’s identities are at 
issue. Their feeling should be welcomed and built upon. 
The naming feature should never be omitted in baptism. 

It is also noticeable that in the proposed Service of Bap- 
tism there is no epiclesis (invocation) of the Holy Spirit 
upon the water. I take it that the omission is intentional, but 
it reveals a defective doctrine of the sacraments. The West- 
minster Directory of Public Worship explicitly requires it: 
‘*.. . prayer is also to be joined with the word of institution, 
for sanctifying the water to this spiritual use . . . .”’ Since 
this flaw appears again in the proposed Eucharist, there are 
several things to be said before I discuss it. 


2. THE WORD MADE VISIBLE is the title 
given to the Eucharist in the regular Service of Word and 
Sacrament. Despite the echo of St. Augustine and whatever 
may be in the compilers’ minds, I am sure that the meaning 
conveyed to the worshipper in the pew will be that the sac- 
rament is a case of visual education: first we get the Word of 
God by ear-gate and then by eye-gate. I wonder if this kind 
of notion explains why, if true worship consists of Word 
and Sacrament together, most of our congregations are con- 
tent to have true worship only four times a year. After all, if 
we have understood the words, a visual demonstration can 
be dispensed with. 

The correction, I suggest (though this is not a matter of a 
comparison with 1964), lies in complementing the notion of 
Word with the notion of Deed, Mighty Act, or Work of 
God. Our Presbyterian Fathers spoke of Holy Communion 
as ‘‘the action’’ and of the preceding sermon as the ‘‘action 
sermon.’’ We can readily fill out this mode of speech by re- 
calling that the Passover Festival was celebrated by re-en- 
acting as far as possible the events of the Exodus. It was 
worship by doing, not just by speaking and hearing. Simi- 
larly, in the moment of becoming our Passover (1 Cor. 5:7), 
Jesus provided the Passover of the New Covenant by which 
his Church is savingly re-constituted in his saving act, now 
again made present. The sacrament is not just the Word 
made visible: it is the deed made actual (Note: We must un- 
derstand this eschatologically; in the Eternal Spirit not only 
is the Final Day brought into the present but the past day is 
also). This account of the matter applies also to Baptism, 
which is the medium of our dying and rising with Christ’s 
dying and rising (Rom. 6:3-5). Because water is the medi- 
um it must be sanctified. Since the title, ‘‘The Word Made 
Visible’, is so inadequate, it should be changed for some- 
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thing like “‘The Church’s Sacrifice,’’ or by some name that - 
embodies the principle that as sermons refer back to the 
Word of God so the sacraments refer back to the deeds of © 
God. 


3. THE EPICLESIS AND THE REAL PRES- 
ENCE. The elements of the sacraments are not just il- 
lustrations or metaphors of spiritual truths but mediating 
factors of Christ’s action and of our participation in it. 

(a) The Westminster Divines emphasized this truth by 
referring no fewer than four times in the Eucharist to the ep- 
iclesis of the Spirit on the elements. The first of these says, 
‘* |. . the minister is to begin the action with sanctifying and 
blessing the elements of bread and wine set before him.’’ 
The second is later in the same paragraph: *‘. . . having first 
in a few words showed that those elements, otherwise com- 
mon, are now set apart and sanctified to this holy use, by 
the word of institution and prayer.’’ And so on (DPW Cp. 
WCF 29:3). 

(b) The Committee seems willing to agree that the el- 
ements become holy for us but are not themselves holy, ig- 
noring the question whether this can be possible. Perhaps 
the assumption is that only persons, not things, can be holy. 
What is ignored is the fact that the words of Christ, “‘this is 
my body. . .’’ mean that the elements are in the first place 
holy for Jesus as he speaks the word, and so secondarily and 
consequentially for us. It is relevant to recall that his is the 
word of power by which all things were made (John 1:3). 
The holiness of the elements is not a natural but an imparted 
one. There is a remote analogy for this in our power to im- 
part a special value to a souvenir when we are leaving a 
friend, although of course our word lacks all the supernatu- 
ral overtones of Christ’s. 

(c) There are two kinds of mediation. Christ is the only 
Mediator between God and man in that he alone gave him- 
self a ransom for all (1 Tim. 2:5f.). This is mediation with 
respect to our sinfulness. Yet the Cross occurred centuries 
ago. How can it be effectual now? The answer is that its 
saving action is mediated by the means (media) of grace in- 
stituted by Jesus for this purpose. The liturgy enshrines 
these media, that is, it is the medium through the Spirit of 
Christ’s mediatorial work. These two levels of mediation 
and their integration must be upheld. 

(d) We must set aside ‘‘spiritual’’ and reductionist ideas 
that without the means of grace or ignoring their role we can 
have ‘‘direct access’’ to a spiritual Christ. Christ’s incarna-_ 
tion did not come to an end when he ascended. His bodily 
resurrection is relevant to this truth. His humanity is still 
bodily, albeit glorified, and we cannot have a bodiless rela- 
tion to him. (See below for the magnificence of our desti- 
ny.) 

(e) Our risen life hereafter is also a glorified humanity (1 
Cor. 15:35ff.), initiated even now (2 Cor. 4:16; 5:17). 
‘*Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eter- 
nal life, and I will raise him up at the last day’’ (John 6:54). 
The background for this is the Passover Lamb and the feed- 
ing of the 5000 in the desert. Among the Israelites meat 
could be obtained only through the sacrificial system. They 
believed that the life of the animal, when eaten, went into 
them. No wonder! When we are hungry we know how in- 


vigorating a good meal is. When Christ gave us the sacra- 
ment, he gave us the means of receiving eternal life. 

(f) The sacraments combine symbolism and realism. 
The eating and drinking are symbolical. We digest the bread 
and the wine but do not receive Christ by digestion. Never- 
theless we participate in Christ’s “‘real presence’’ and ac- 
tion because the elements are media by which through the 
Spirit we are united with Christ and receive eternal life. For 
this reason the Church is called Christ’s body, not merely 
metaphorically but sacramentally (1 Cor. 10:9). 

(g) Of course, this is all a great divine mystery. There 
can be no naturalistic or “‘scientific’’ explanation of the re- 
lation between Christ and the elements or between them and 
us and him. That does not at all mean that everything here is 
irrational. [t means that we must look for the rationale theo- 
logically, that is, in the complex of the factors I have men- 
tioned, discerned by faith (1 Cor. 2:14). There is some help 
in an analogy that uses similar terms. The union of mind 
and body in the human organism has and can have no ‘‘sci- 
entific’’ explanation because mind and body belong to dif- 
ferent dimensions of reality. Increasing understanding of 
the role of the nerves of the brain does nothing to explain 
the mystery. It only elaborates the bodily aspects of it. The 
mind’s power to operate logically belongs to a quite differ- 
ent category even though nervous activity always accompa- 
nies it. What is logical or not has to be decided on its own 
level. Neurology cannot do it. 

All these considerations, from (a) to (g) reinforce the Di- 
vines’ insistence upon the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
upon the elements. Their holiness is not derivative from our 
faith nor limited by it. They come to us as already holy by 
the word of institution and the Spirit. Most of all they are 
holy by their mediation of Christ’s presence and action. 


4. THE MEMORIAL. Another grave omission of 
the proposed liturgy is loss in the Eucharistic Prayer of the 
following sentence of the 1964 Book: ‘‘Wherefore, O Lord 
and heavenly Father, we through the intercession of our 
great High Priest and Advocate, do celebrate and make here 
before Thy divine majesty the memorial of the blessed sac- 
rifice of Thy Son which He hath commanded us to make 

. . .’ This presentation of the memorial of Christ’s sacri- 
fice was no innovation on our part. It appears in our 
church’s two previous books, 1922 and 1938. I may not ex- 
patiate much upon this matter now because I wrote upon it 
in The Record as recently as March, 1987. Among other 
things, I pointed out Old Testament precedents of memori- 
als before God. Since then, however, two clinching consid- 
erations have struck me, and I must describe them. 

(a) Prayer in the Name of Jesus. All our prayers 
conclude with the formula, ‘*. . . through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’’ Sometimes we elaborate and sometimes we simply 
imply it. It should be obvious that if it is wrong to regard the 
sacrament as a memorial presented to the Father it is also 
wrong to offer prayer in the name of Christ, for this also is 
memorializing the Father on the basis of his Son’s sacrifice. 
The Book of Forms says, ‘‘A memorial is a written rep- 
resentation of facts made to a court, and may be the ground 
of, or embody, a petition’ (66). This definition points very 
well to the biblical meaning of a memorial. Christ’s sacri- 


fice of himself was offered by himself alone, but he pro- 
vided a liturgical rite or offering for the Church to offer as a 
memorial of it, so as to become incorporated into it. Notice 
that in the prayer I have just quoted the memorial is pre- 
sented *‘through the intercession of our Great High Priest 
and Advocate.’’ This is the worship in Spirit and in truth 
that Jesus promised to inaugurate (John 3:24; Rom. 12:1; I 
Peter 2:5). We must not be put off by the shallow objection 
that God has no need of reminders. Jesus argued that it is 
precisely because God knows everything that we ought to 
pray to him (Matt. 6:8). The dialectical character of the 
Christian revelation means that the divine-human encounter 
needs to be expressed from both sides. Nor is there any 
sense in the objection that to present a memorial of Christ’s 
sacrifice is Pelagian salvation by works. That objection 
would nullify the use of any means of grace. Presenting the 
memorial at Christ’s command is an act of obedience, under 
grace and yielding more grace. So doing, we are accepted in 
the Beloved (Ephes. 1:6, ‘‘accepted’’ is a sacrificial word). 
This is “‘the Divine Liturgy,’’ a most precious gift that we 
should use with joy and great awe. 

(b) Another clinching consideration refers to the tragic 
KJV mis-translation, ‘‘This do in remembrance of me’’ in- 
stead of “‘as a memorial of me.’’ This error damages sacra- 
mental understanding because the abstract word ‘‘remem- 
brance’’ puts all the emphasis upon our remembering in- 
stead of upon the memorial act. Furthermore, it disguises 
the fact that none of us can actually remember Jesus because 
none of us has ever seen him in the flesh. Properly speak- 
ing, only the Apostles and their contemporaries could re- 
member him. What we frequently call remembering him is 
in fact recalling what we have been told or read about him. 
It is also common to assume that this imagining of him ‘‘in 
our hearts’’ is his presence with us ‘‘spiritually,’’ sacrament 
or no sacrament. There is quite a degree of delusion in this 
belief, which can be corrected only by a footnote about 
preaching. Our dependence upon the eye-witness of the 
Apostles is mediated to us by their writings and by those 
who proclaim their testimony after them. This preaching is 
in the Spirit a living Word which also communicates Christ 
in its own way and modality (Rom. 1:16; 1 Cor. 1:18; Col. 
3:16, etc.), so that the believer truly has an indwelling of 
Christ through the Spirit. This is not a mere remembrance 
but something much better, viz. a possession of him, which 
makes us hungrily seek his Table. My objection to the word 
‘‘remembrance’’ as commonly used is that it dissembles re- 
garding the fact that we have no memory of Jesus, disguises 
our dependence upon the means of grace, and encourages a 
rather odious sentimentality about ‘‘remembering Jesus.’’ 
A fuller treatment of the matter would have to discuss the 
phenomenon of corporate memory. 

I cannot forebear quoting again H. J. Wotherspoon’s 
splendid observation: “‘Christ in the heavens is Himself the 
Memorial, the Anamnesis before God, of his Passion and 
Death.’’ If we have difficulties with the notion of the Eu- 
charistic Memorial we must have them also with the notion 
of Christ’s heavenly intercession. How can Christ, we shall 
ask, be conceived as interceding with the Father as if he had 
not already won full power to bestow his gifts? In truth, the 
memorial which we offer on earth is the counterpart of his 
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Memorial in heaven. 

I should like to end these remarks by emphasizing the 
centrality of Christ’s humanity in his incarnation, his work 
on earth, his ascension to the right hand of the Father, and 
in incorporating us sacramentally into his glorified humani- 
ty, so that we are drawn with him into the unity that binds 
together the Holy Trinity in One (John 17:4,5,22,24; 
Ephes. 3:19; 2 Peter 1:4). The door opened to our humanity 
in Christ’s is ineffably high and is consummated in the sac- 
rament. The Eastern Orthodox Churches revel in this doc- 
trine, which fills their worship with the Divine Glory. One 
of their prayers speaks of the surprise of the angels at seeing 
MAN appearing in heaven. This is the Church’s destiny in 
Christ. ‘‘Eye hath not seen. . .”’ (1 Cor. 2:9). If we want 
our people to desire Communion more frequently we must 
see that our liturgy takes them to these heights. Nothing in 
the Church outshines the Eucharist in sublimity, profundity, 
authority, or intimacy. 

I find that I am not quite at the end yet, for I ought to have 
quoted one of the most brilliant pronouncements of the Ref- 
ormation period. It runs: ‘‘There is in every sacrament a 
spiritual relation, or sacramental union, between the sign 
and the thing signified; whence it comes to pass, that the 
names and effects of the one are attributed to the other’’ 
(WCF 27:2,3). I say brilliant because this doctrine says ev- 
erything that Roman transubstantiation tried to say, but says 
it better and without the latter’s errors. Of course, the ““sac- 
ramental union’’ is a divine mystery, as it must be if it is 
real (see above on mystery), and it shows why the epiclesis 
upon the elements is necessary — because our Lord’s self- 
identification with the elements in the words of institution 
must be fulfilled in the Church by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Oo 


Dr. David Hay, former Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Knox College, and Moderator of the 
101st General Assembly, is retired and lives in 
Thornhill, Ontario. 


Mission Update 


As a result of a problem in the bindery, the March issue 
of The Presbyterian Record did not include the Mission 
Update insert. However, that problem has been 
resolved, and the insert has been included with the April 


issue. 


We apologize to readers who expected to receive 
Mission Update with the March issue. 

The next Mission Update insert is scheduled for the 
June issue. 
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The Language of God 


"They say that I must bring my best to 
God and I want to. They say that my 
house, my clothes and the language that 
I speak are not presentable and maybe 
they are right. 

They say when I come to Church I must 
speak Goa’s language for God is ‘wholly’ 
other and pure and I know that I’m not. 
They say, and I have come to believe 
them, that this ‘patois Creole’ which I 
speak is not good enough. 

It is too rough, too much of the world to 
bring before God. 

Yet, I can’t speak French as God speaks. 
It is too difficult and I never went very far 
in school. When the French pastor used 
to come I would arrive at church very late 
and leave quickly because I could not 
speak God’s language as he did. It em- 
barrassed me to act this way because 
hospitality is my way, but I was afraid 
that he would ask me something that I 
will not understand. I don’t want him to 
know that I do not know French and 
therefore cannot speak to his God." 


Language questions are not new to 
Canadians, however Mauritius is a real 
Pandora’s box. English is the official 
language, which means that school in- 
struction, parliamentary debate and 
most official government correspon- 
dence is in English. Some suggest that 
this is in order to exclude the poor from 
decision making. The irony is that, ex- 
cept for some expatriots, very few speak 
English as their maternal language. At 
official functions and unofficially in 
primary school instruction French is 
used, yet very few speak French. 
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Everyone understands and lives in 
Mauritian Creole, although many are 
embarrassed to admit it. Mandarin, 
Hindi, Budjpuri and a host of other lan- 
guages go together to complete the 
Mauritian linguistic kaleidoscope. 
You in Canada think that two lan- 
guages present a problem. 


The Presbyterian Church in Mauritius 
is caught up in this linguistic dilem- 
ma.The Church came into being and 


has been supported over the years by 
the reformed traditions of France and 
Switzerland, the Church of Scotland 
and most recently by the Presbyterian 
Churches in Canada and U.S.A. It has 
5 active parishes; one of which is 
English speaking and the other 4, until 
recently, have been "functioning" in 
French. The problem is that in two of 
these parishes particularity and to 
some extent in the third most of the 
parishioners neither speak nor under- 
stand French very well. The situation 
resembles a French Canadian 
parishioner trying to comprehend a 
Scottish preacher reading the King 
James version of the Bible and preach- 
ing in Elizabethan English. 


French and English are viewed as the 
educated person’s languages. Creole 
is considered by some as a ‘bastardized 
French’ spoken only to accommodate 
the lower classes. We in the church are 
all for education and trying to raise the 
literacy standards of our parishioners. 
"If we don’t use French how are they 
ever going to learn French and become 
literate like us," it is said. The church 
becomes an ecclesiastical branch of 
‘L’office de la langue francais.’ Per- 
haps it’s part of that age old problem of 
the church being basically a middle 
class institution and wanting all of its 
members to leave their working or wel- 
fare class when they join the church. 


by Ray Drennan 


This rejection of the Creole language 
means a much deeper rejection of 
Creole culture. All that is Creole is per- 
haps symbolized by the ‘Sega’, a tradi- 
tional spirited folk dance in which par- 
ticipants would sometimes get carried 
away into sexual excesses. Creole is” 
often viewed as an embarrassment or, 
worse still, as synonymous with the 
world, the flesh and the devil. The 
Reformed and Presbyterian traditions 
unfortunately reinforced this sense of | 
shame over the Creole language and 
culture by transplanting a rigid, burden- 
some, often guilt-ridden theology. 
Some even today see the use of guitars 
in Church as ‘sega’. Worship often 
lacks vitality because we have told the 
creole people to leave their language 
and themselves, their vibrant, colourful, 
rhythmic selves,outside at the church 
door. 


The church realizes something of this 
hypocrisy and, when Ann and I came to > 
Mauritius, asked us to learn Creole. 
This has proven invaluable since our 
two adopted Mauritian daughters speak 
little else. Creole is used in all of our 
pastoral contact now in the two north- 
ern parishes, yet there has been some 


resistance to its introduction into the 
worship service. Ray and one lay 
preacher are the only ones who en- 
thusiastically use creole. The Bible 
Society hopes to translate the Bible into 
Creole but this project is in jeopardy be- 
cause of a disagreement over orthog- 
raphy. Those who make decisions are 
usually more comfortable in French and 
want a Creole orthography which 
resembles their French. A simpler 
phonetic orthography, however, would 


LANGUAGE continued on page 6. 
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Back to Mainland China After 60 Years 
by Mary Goforth Moynan 


China gave me a bang-up welcome after 
an absence of 60 years. Hong Kong 
staged a real typhoon. The usually calm 
_ bay looked for all the world as if a giant 
egg-beater was churning the water into 
frothy egg whites. There were groups of 
men that looked like visitors from Mars 
with their green uniforms and yellow tin 
hats. They ran hither and yon, scram- 
bling all over the place trying to put up 
boards over the huge windows of our 
hotel. I was with a tour group of 
teachers from Toronto, Canada. We 
were unceremoniously rushed on board 
a train for Canton. 


There on the train was a most unex- 
pected and delightful surprise. Over 
the door between cars was a T.V. with a 
programme in full swing, telling about 
~some choice beauty spots in China. A 
scene came on that was very familiar to 
me. I knew it was hundreds of miles 
away so I was really startled. It was a 
lovely shot of dramatic "Rooster Head 
Mountain" of Ki Kung Shan in Honan 
Province. It had been our favourite pic- 
nic spot. My heart lurched with the 
train as I vividly remembered our love- 
_lyhome nearby. What happy memories 
flooded my mind, but the last one was 
sad. My parents had so hoped to retire 
there, but alas the Japanese who had 
used the house as their headquarters 
during the war, burned it to the ground 
when they finally fled from the Chinese. 


The next exciting experience was flying 
in a jet plane from Canton to Beijing. 
Someone remarked that now I belonged 
to the "jet set". It was thrilling to look 

down on the very area in Honan 

Province where my parents had 
pioneered in ox carts close to 100 years 
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to try and get me permission to leave 
the tour group to find the home where 
I was born, and also the place in Siping 
Kai where my parents had spent their 
last eight years and founded many chur- 
ches. The result was this beautiful girl 
for a guide and also at each place I was 
to have a car and chauffeur to help me. 


_Thisi is the second i ina 
- Series Capon on the 
oforths 


before. January 19th, 1988, marks ex- 
actly the centennial since Jonathan and 
Rosalind Goforth left Toronto, 
Canada as the pioneer missionaries to 
Honan, China. I am "little Mary" of 
their books and am the tenth of their 
eleven children. I left China in 1920 at 
seventeen when I finished high school. 


At Siping Kai, as I walked down the 
steps of the train I was met by two lead- 
ing Communists of that city of 300,000 
people. They took me to lunch, then 
asked if there was anyone I especially 
wanted to see. My reply was: "Yes, of 
course. I would like to meet some of my 
father’s converts." A photographer 
and a doctor were soon ushered in and 
introduced as old 
friends of my parents. 
The doctor looked at 
me searchingly and 
remarked, "You are 
very like your mother," 
which is true, so I knew 
he was "the real 
McCoy." 


Our tour group that summer of 1983 
changed planes at Beijing and landed 
for a few days at Mukden the capital of 


Then I said: "I hear that 
churches all over China 
have been re-opened. 


C tell h 
More than 80 years of age, Mary Goforth Moynan Reet ba rei use cia 


(daughter of Jonathan and Rosalind Goforth), deeply closed?" However, I 
involves herself in many ministires including Goforth know from experience 
Ministries in Tacoma, Washington, U.S.A. hatahel Chinese Misena 


very gracious people, 
so they did not want me to leave unhap- 
py. After some thinking, the leader 
said kindly, "I believe I can assure you 
that it will not be long before your 
father’s church is re-opened.” And that 
was so! Of course, the interview ended 
with broad smiles and much bowing. 


Manchuria. As I sat in the foyer wait- 
ing for the dinner call a very lovely 
young Chinese girl came up and intro- 
duced herself saying: "I am Chang Pei 
and am to be your personal guide for 
your trip in China. I have had orders 
from Beijing and they said I was to treat 
you with great honour for you are a 
VIP. I laughed and said, "Oh, you have 
me confused with my parents, who 
could be called VIPs, but I am nobody 
special." It seems that someone in Beij- 
ing remembers my parents with love 
and respect. In fact, I was told before 
I left China that father was remem- 
bered all over the land as "the flaming 
preacher". She just stood there and 
smiled; then we went and had dinner 
together. 


The doctor I met that day has since 
given up his doctoring and is the or- 
dained pastor of that church. He has 
set himself the fantastic goal of translat- 
ing all five of the Goforth books into 
Chinese as a memorial to my parents. 


Back to China after 60 years. Everyone 
asked: "What was the biggest change 
you saw?" One word is the answer - 
Bicycles! Hundreds and thousands of 


I had written a letter to Mr. Menzies | BICYCLES! (By 


the Canadian Ambassador, asking him 
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A Taste of Hell 


Half a million children in Beirut will not be in school this year. The cost 


For Churches in the ofa year’s schooling has risen from 9000 to 36000 Lebanese pounds. — 
‘Mid dle East, life can There is not even enough money for food. People do not go to doctors | 


-- they cannot afford to! 


be a taste of hell, put H. H. Catholicos Karekin II, of the Armenian Orthodox Church, said, 
they have learned "Jesus Christ didn’t tell people to go see the doctor and pay for it. The 
re | a Church was sent by God to care for them." Still, he feels today’s 
what it means to live, hardships are temporary for if outside powers vanes LebaueD 
not iu 3 destroyed it wouldn’t take twelve years to do so. Eighty percent of the 
OX Just BOger the pmo niall Church dues go into education. In addition they strive to 
sign of the Cross in provide jobs and low cost housing for displaced and refugee people. 
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abstraction, butinthe "Our St. George’s Hospital is the only hospital in Lebanon that has never . 


Se : closed its doors during the war. It has beena taste of hell", Metropolitan 
Way of the Cross ina Elias Audeh of the Greek Orthodox Church told us. Ina large coronary 
ns care unit, the majority of the cases are young males averaging twenty-_ 
practical life of suf- five years of ee They are victims chine Gath and erean of war 
fering and sacrifice. Despite power failures, lack of drugs and the inability to replace medi-_ 
ee cal equipment, the hospital continues to serve. Metropolitan Audeh 
by Grace Jess | said, "Everyone has their own desert. We live one day at atime. Prayer” 
See _.. becomes a haven, a refuge, astronghold. Without tribulation you do not 
live in the Kingdom of God." : 


St. George’s er not only 
| serves Christians but also Mus-- 
lims and Druze from North and 


| Senior Citizens Home. 
| Metropolitan Audeh noted that 
since 1986 there had been a 
variation in the war. It is no 
longer just guns but economics. 


"Please tell your governments 
that all we want is freedom, jus- 
F W@a| tice and equal rights for all". 
EE eee This was the plea we heard in 
These girls are from a crowded garbage Cyprus. It is the cry ofall the dis- 
collectors’ city. The Coptic Orthodox placed people of the Middle 
Church in Cairo has started this school in Rast from this island to Lebanon, » 


Gaza. Dr. Seeman, President of 


~ 


| economically, politically and religiously -- is at the heart of this great’ 


® 


the Near East School of Theology in West Beirut, said, "The problem of % 
| displaced people will end when everyone is where he wants to be". These} 
+ people are the innocent victims of the greed of outsiders. Power --§ 


tragedy. Syria, the U.S.A., Russia, France and Britain are prolific in} 


South Lebanon as well. Within 7 
| the hospital complex there is a” 


order to help these poverty-stricken people. Jordan. the West Bank ands 


' 
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arms sales. Several nations have their own hidden agendas for future ex- 
pansion and glory. However, no one knows the whole truth and we can 
only speculate at the motives of governments in a part of the world where 
politics and religion are indistinguishable. 


Some 643,000 Palestinians live in refugee camps in this area. Such camps 
have schools and medical facilities but little more. As a result bitterness 
and frustration festers and a fanaticism that leads to terrorism emerges. 
Throughout Lebanon there is also much poverty and malnutrition. Still 
the innocent majority on all sides pay the price economically, emotional- 
ly and spiritually. It is a war of survival. 


The Middle East Council of Churches is asking us to urge the participants 
in this ongoing struggle to negotiate and make a settlement of this twen- 
ty-year travesty of justice, peace and freedom. They ask that U.N. rulings 
be followed. The West has power of persuasion but is reluctant to use it. 
In all of this, extremists play a role whether they be Christian, Islamic, Is- 
iraeli or P.L.O. 


they are dangerous. 


a large economic problem. 
Although beset by a fanati- 
cal element within the 
country, the Middle East 
Council of Churches’ mem- 
bers have cordial relation- 
ships with the government. 
The Christian churches are 
striving to provide educa- 
tional, medical, agricul- 
tural and vocational 
services. The Coptic Or- 
thodox Church is active in 
the slums of the Garbage 


primary school classes, 


tical life of suffering and sacrifice. Bs 


Collectors’ City providing This garbage-collectors’ city, in Mo’attamadia, 
Cairo, is one of seven such cities. 


medical clinics, health and nutrition education and vocational training. 
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These children, from the garbage 
collectors’ city, are helped 
through childhood ecucation. 


As one Christian said, "They (the extremists) are small in numbers but 
large in power, money and arms." The people from where these ex- 
tremists come do not usually agree with them. Out of fear they remain 
silent. There is little hope for the fanatics in the long term because the 
majority of the population does not support them.....but for the present, 


Egypt, with a population growth of one million every nine months, has 


These Churches of the Middle East are seeking to develop a mutual 
relationship of trust with us. We must be open to learn their needs and 
aspirations. They have learned what it means to live, not just under the 
sign of the Cross in abstraction, but in the Way of the Cross in a prac- 
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Zimbabwe (Victoria Falls) 


Malawi 


October 1988 


Optional Extensions: London, Mauritius or Kenya Safari 


Escorted by: Rev. Murray Garvin, Secretary Education for Mission 
Randy Raphael, President Ancaster Travel 


For Information nt 


t: Murray Garvin 


Education for Mission, Board of World Mission 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills Ontario M3C 1J7 


Phone (416) 441-1112 
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give the opportunity for everyone t 
read the Bible, even those who are no 
illiterate. It does present a problem if 
one is only literate in Creole but for 
most who live in our parishes it is high- 
ly unlikely that many will ever become 
literate in French or in English. Bein 
able to read the Bible in one language 
seems much better than not being able 
to read it in a beautiful one. 


Only when the Church begins to a 
courage Mauritians to take pride in 
their language and culture and 
Mauritians themselves begin to believe 
that God accepts us all as we are and 
delights in our differences will the 
Mauritian Church become a lively and 
vital presence in this fascinating 


country. Kb 
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: Ray Drennan has been working in the Pres- } 

i byterian Church in Mauritius in the parishes } 
of Grand Gaube and Pointe-aux-Piments, } 
i Mauritius, since April 1986, with his wife Ann { 
| Vickers and their two adopted Mauritian } 
: daughters. : 
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COMINGS AND GOINGS 


COMINGS 


ALLEN, Dr. Richard (Pakistan) - ex- 
pected in June for a two-month fur- 
lough with deputation. 


DRENNAN, Rev. Ray & Mrs. Ann 
Vickers (Mauritius) - expected in July 
for a two-month furlough with deputa- 
tion. 


ELLIS, Rev. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn 
(Taiwan) - expected in July for a one- 
year furlough with limited deputation. 


FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria - Africa 
Liaison) - returned in March for a two- 
month Home Assignment with limited 
deputation. 


GEDDES, Mr. John & Mrs. Betty 
(Taiwan) - returned to Canada for one- 
year study furlough with limited 
deputation. 


HENDERSON, Miss Clara (Malawi) - 
in Canada, presently involved in study 
and limited deputation. 


KNOTT, Miss Eleanor (India)- 
returned to Canada in December. 
Presently on limited deputation. 


LOOM, Mr. George (Kenya)- returns 
to Canada in June. 


McLEAN, Rev. Paul & Mrs. Mary 
Beth (Taiwan) - expected in May fora 
one-year furlough with deputation. 


NICHOL,Miss Mary (Nepal)- returned 
to Canada in February for retirement 
following forty years of service in India 
and Nepal. 


ONUOHA (NEE RANDALL), Mrs. Ar- 
lene (Nigeria) - presently on a study 
leave in Canada. 


RANDALL, Miss Joy (Taiwan) - ex- 
pected in August for a three-month fur- 
lough with deputation. 


REED, Rev. Joseph (Central 
America) - returned to Canada in 
February for a three-month Home As- 
signment with extensive deputation. 


TAYLOR, Mr. Craig & Mrs. Maxine 
(Nepal) - ending 18-month volunteer 
assignment in August 1988. 


GOINGS 


CROSBY, Rev. Brian & Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Mauritius) - returned to 
Mauritius in February following three- 
month furlough with deputation. 


GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (Lesotho- 
3. Africa) - returning to Johannesburg 
this month after a two-month furlough 
with limited deputation. 
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- Who is My Neighbour? 


The command to "Love one’s 
neighbour as oneself", was anim- 
potent command in the early 
Biblical community and to some 
today who are living 2000 years 
later. What does it mean to our 
way of life to live by this com- 
mand? 


By Chris Costerus. 


The command to "love one’s neighbour 
as oneself" does not allow a conditional 


pa 


response as obedience. The neighbour 
is unspecified without, at the same time, 
becoming an abstraction. The com- 
mand does not allow us to distinguish 
between the religious viewpoints of dif- 
ferent neighbours. In fine, the com- 
mand ignores the cultural and religious 
contexts in which obedience is ex- 
pected. Hence I may not - and dare not 
- subjectively determine who is, and will 
be, my neighbour! The neighbour, 
whom I am commanded to love as I love 
myself, is the one given to me by God - 
any person with whom I come in contact 
at anytime, anywhere. 


The neighbour is the other person, not 
myself nor my alter ego. 


This neighbour may have religious 
beliefs which differ very radically from 
my own. This neighbour may believe 
anything or nothing, be an atheist or a 
polytheist. These differences are ir- 
relevant to my requirement to obey 
Christ’s command. We need, also, to 
keep in mind the fact that love is not only 
a verb but describes an attitude, which 
should prevail in our dealings with 
others. 
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The noun ‘neighbour’ stands bare. It is 
not qualified by any adjective which 
would allow one to be selective in one’s 
obedience. I am not commanded to 
approve all that my neighbour does or 
agree with all that my neighbour thinks. 
I am not required to care for or be 
responsible for my neighbour. I am 
neither his keeper, critic, adviser, nor 
patron. I am commanded, and ex- 
pected, to love my neighbour as myself. 
This means that I am to treat my neigh- 
bour with respect 
and dignity. My 
neighbour has also 
been created in the 
image of God and 
becomes, there- 
fore, potentially at 
c least, the one in 
~ whom I may see the 
face of Christ. Because, as Jesus said, 
"In as much as you have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
you have done it unto Me!" 


ee: 
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The command to love one’s neighbour 
does not contradict or frustrate any 


"My neighbour has also been 
created in the image of God and 


becomes, potentially at least, the 
one in whom I may see the face 
oCirss, [ 


other commands that we have received 
from our Lord. We are still expected 
to bear witness to Him, to preach the 
Gospel, give answers to those who ask 
us concerning the hope that is in us with 
gentleness and reverence. Our love for 
our neighbour makes such gentleness 
both necessary and possible. 


Love and arrogance make poor 
partners. Patronage is also a poor 
companion for love. Love manifests 
genuine concern for an interest in the 


other, perfect love casts out fear. There 
is, therefore, no occasion to fear our 
neighbour or any beliefs and view points 
that that neighbour may hold. 


In our desire to be obedient in all things, 
we should bear in mind the relationship 
between deeds and words. There is a 
third reality which is the source or main- 
spring for both deeds and words - name- 
ly, attitude. Not only should word and 
deed be consistent with each other, but 
both should be a natural and spon- 


Pes eB eS eae ee 
"|.show some interest in that 
person as a person not sunply 
‘as an object of conversion". 


taneous expression of the love for one’s 
neighbour. When this love is absent, 
both kind word and generous deed will 
emit a false sound. We should bear in 
mind the words of Paul, "Let not your 
good be evil spoken of!" Such is pos- 
sible where the basic attitude is other 
than love despite the externals of word 
and deed. 


Love, therefore, is a command govern- 
ing our attitudes. The root of action is 
the heart. As a person thinks in his 
heart, so is he. The wiseman said, "keep 
your heart with all vigilance; for from it 
flow the springs of life". (Prov. 4:23 
RSV) Where love is the vital force in 
the heart, the externals will reveal this 
reality! 


Would you love your neighbour? Then 
show some interest in that person as a 
person not simply as an object of conver- 


sion. Vea 


Chris Costerus ‘is the General: 
' Secretary for the Board of World; 


: Mission. Mission Update invites any } 
comments on this and other articles | 
: of interest. 
s f t 
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PROFILE 


REV. 
STEWART 
GILLAN 


° Lesotho/South Africa 
(Johannesburg) : 


Stewart was born in Gander, New- 
foundland, grew up in Sydney Mines, 
Nova Scotia, and is a graduate of 
Mount Allison University (BSc, ’79) 
and of Knox College (M.Div.,’85). He 
has served summer appointments in 
New Carlisle, Quebec; Guyana, South 
America; the Philippines, with the 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship; and 
the Vanier Centre for Women, with the 
Toronto Institute for Pastoral Training. 
He was a member of "Emmaus Road", 
a youth evangelism team which 
travelled through B.C. and Alberta in 
the summer of ’75, and has worked as a 
paper boy, short order cook, 
warehouse labourer, survey crew rod- 
man, singer, and forestry scaler. 


Stewart is the minister, "Moruti", of the 
Johannesburg Parish of the Lesotho 
Evangelical Church, and is chaplain to 
Basotho migrant labourers who work 
on the gold fields of the Witwatersrand, 
the industrial area of the Transvaal. 
Four of his congregations are located in 
black townships (Alexandra, Tembisa, 
Katlehong, and Atteridge ille), with 
the fifth in Village Main, a small-busi- 
ness district on the south side of the 
city. Because of the on-going force of 


: ont TOGEV ville 


ete Sake | 
the Group Areas Act, Stewart is living 


in a white suburb of Johannesburg, Ken- 
sington, the traditional home of the 
LEC for its partners. 


Stewart writes: the Basotho have a 
saying, "Motho ke motho ka batho", "a 


pee is a person through Bite 


(black) 


Soweto 
(black) == 


§ Lenasia _ 4 


(Indian) 


PRETORIA 


compassion among the victims of apart- 
heid, and a prophetic call to repentance’ 
among those who continue to legislate, 
enforce and benefit from this system. 
We call for your support in prayer and 
action as we work in partnership with 
the Basotho in the townships and on the 
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MANELODI 
(black) 


is 


(black) 


Alexandra 
Cblack) 


Village main 


Natalspruit 
(Katlehong) 
black 


Eldorado Park 
(coloured) 


JOHANNESBURG AND ITS 


people". It is a social truth which Africa 


knows much more than does North 
America, and it is a way of life and faith 
which is under sustained assault by the 
tyranny of separatehood which is "apart- 
heid". Ministry involves both active 


TOWNSHIPS 


mining compounds of the W | 
watersrand, trusting that God, through 
the Church, is moving to bring the full 
freedom and healing of the Gospel to a’ 
land crying out for peace with justice. 
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Why is there no reference to the 
Women’s Missionary Society in the 
Book of Forms? Is it an indepen- 
dent organization? 

My knowledge of the history of the 
WMS is fairly sketchy, but as far as I 
know this organization was formed in 
the past century by those women of 
the church who responded enthusi- 
astically to the renewed emphasis at 
that time on the Great Commission 
(Matt. 28:18ff). The organization 
celebrated its 100th Anniversary in 
1964. A Western Division was 
founded in 1914, this body being re- 
organized after the disruption of 1925 
when the United Church came into 
being. Today, there is a Women’s 
Missionary Society (Western Divi- 
sion), as well as the newly-formed 
Atlantic Mission Society (formerly 
the WMS, Eastern Division). It is my 
understanding that it is now possible 
for men to be members of the latter 
division, and ‘‘honorary members’’ 
of WMS (WD). 

The purpose of the WMS _ has 


been, and still is, to support finan- . 


cially the mission of the church both 
at home and overseas and to educate 
their own members and the members 
of our congregations about that mis- 
sion in the world today. The WMS 
has proved an invaluable asset to the 
life and witness of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

The WMS is a legally constituted 
organization within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, independent, but 
subject to the General Assembly. For 
instance, the reorganization of the 
WMS (Eastern Division) into the At- 
lantic Mission Society required prior 
General Assembly approval. For all 
these many years, both divisions 
have worked closely with the Board 
of World Mission as well as other 
Boards and Committees of the 
church. Through such involvement 
its representatives have an important 
voice in the life and work of our na- 
tional church, although they do not 


Independent and invaluable 


Tony Plomp 


have a vote at General Assembly, or 
in any of the Courts of the church, 
unless they are ministers or represen- 
tative elders. 

There is no reference to the WMS 
in the Book of Forms precisely be- 
cause it is an independent organiza- 


tion which has its own constitution 
governing its life and work. When a 
congregational WMS _ group is 
formed, all that is required is for 
those interested in its formation to 
petition the session to assist in its or- 
ganization. Once a local WMS group 
is formed, the lines of responsibility 
are, in general, to the session because 
the group is part of the life of the 
whole congregation, but also, and 
more particularly, to the WMS Pres- 
byterial, Synodical and National 
Council. The local group elects its 
own officers and, as long as the 
group acts in accordance with the 
WMS Constitution and the laws of 
the church, no session can interfere 
in its affairs. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 4S3. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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LONDON AREA YOUTH FOR CHRIST 


requires person to fill position as Executive Director 


Area Youth For Christ is one of the largest and best established programs in 


Canada. 


Full time ministry staff are in London, Woodstock, Stratford, Tillsonburg, 
Ingersoll/Dorchester - with room for further expansion. 


Programs Include: Campus Life - ministry to high school students 
Youth Guidance - ministry to troubled teens 
C.O.S.T. - ministry to church oriented teens 
- Rallies, concerts, camping etc. 


Executive Director job responsibilities include: 


- making ministry effective 

- raising and managing money 
- supervising staff 

- developing Board members 


- communicating to the church and community 


Resumés can be sent to: 


Youth For Christ/London Area 
583 Central Ave. 
LONDON, Ont. N6B 2G5 
(519) 439-9551 
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An encounter of 
a special kind 


by Melba McEachern 


C hrist said, ‘The spirit of the Lord is 
on me because he chose me to 
preach the Good News to the poor. He 
sent me to proclaim freedom for the 
prisoners and recovery of sight for the 
blind, to release the oppressed, to 
proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour.’ 


(Luke 4:18) 


The above quotation was used in a letter of introduction 
recently handed to me by three young people. They began a 
pilgrimage on foot in November, 1987, starting from Mon- 
treal and leading to Central America. 

But to begin at the beginning . . . On the morning of Jan- 
uary 12, 1988, the minister of our local Presbyterian church 
telephoned to ask my husband and me if we could provide 
bed and breakfast for three youths. Being once more alone 
after the departure of Christmas visitors we were delighted 
at the prospect of a diversion and readily agreed. The three 
would not arrive till mid-evening, so we had plenty of time 
to prepare for them. 

Our minister, in a brief description, had called them pil- 
grims. Therefore we awaited this unexpected visit with 
great curiosity. In fact, it turned out to be a remarkable, 
even unique experience. For these travellers introduced to 
us only as Lucy, Michel and Patrice, the term ‘pilgrims’ is 
very fitting. All three, in their twenties, have already spent 
over a year as volunteers in the refugee camps of El Salva- 
dor. From their experiences in the Third World all three 
have developed a total commitment to the Christian ideals 
of service to others. The abject misery and despair of people 
cetained in camps led them to wish for positive action. But 


> 
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what kind of action? 

Upon their return to Canada, Lucy, Michel and Patrice 
did a lot of thinking and planning. Perhaps they could raise 
the consciousness of Canadians and Americans to the pris- 
oners’ plight by describing the suffering they’ ve seen. 

They decided on a walking pilgrimage, believing this to 
be the most effective way of reaching as many individuals 
and groups as possible. Beginning in Montreal their walk 
would take them through Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Windsor, then south through the United States and 
eventually to Mexico and Central America. So they started 
out in November walking along the secondary roads to ar- 
rive in London in January. Neat, clean, and warmly- 
dressed, but with only light backpacks, they accepted our 
hospitality with grace. Not charity-seekers these, but travel- 
lers with a mission and a message of faith which unfolded as 
we talked. 

Michel handed me their personal declaration which expli- 
citly states their Christian purpose. In abbreviated form it is 
as follows: 


1. Christ invites us to voluntarily give up all our pos- 
sessions for the profit of the poor. 

2. Christ invites us to become a universal brother or 
sister of the poor — “‘There are men (and women) 
who do not marry because of their love for the King- 
dom of Heaven... .”’ (Matt. 19:12). With the grace 
of Christ, during the pilgrimage, we will be chaste. 

3. With the grace of Christ, during the pilgrimage we 
will treat with the various Christian communities 
which we will meet. . . 


Of course we asked a thousand questions, about safety, 
clothing, food and shelter, and not least, about financial 
backing; in fact, we addressed all the human concerns that 
most readily spring to mind. Lucy, taking the initiative, 
confidently answered each question with a quiet assurance 


uitinhihamaar aati cmams 


which expressed both trust and hope. They travel lightly, 
with one change of clothing only, carry little money, seek- 
ing just enough food and shelter to meet their daily needs. 

As Lucy said, ““You have to change your whole concept 
of time, your whole concept of daily living. We might walk 
six hours a day, depending on the weather and our energy. 
We live by the day. We can’t be concerned about what may 
happen next week. It’s the only way, when our journey will 
take more than a year, if we can complete it.”’ 

No, they aren’t officially sponsored by any organization. 
Their letters of reference provided by the Canadian Council 
of Churches and the office of the Anglican Primate of Cana- 
da acknowledge approval of their efforts and offer a contin- 
uing if somewhat slender contact with church groups and/or 
clergy. But that’s all. That these three companions can 
agree so clearly on their commitment speaks eloquently for 
their ecumenical spirit; Michel and Patrice are Roman Cath- 
olic while Lucy is Protestant. 


Ti one question, ‘‘What exactly could you do for 
O people in the camps?’’ Lucy replied, “‘We did 
whatever we could to help. Our very presence helped. 
When foreigners, especially Canadians, are there, the refu- 
gees are better treated.’’ Her companions concurred, and 
added their own details. They showed us drawings made by 
little children in the camps, which gave pathetic proof of 
daily violence and terror. 

After a lively discussion everyone grew tired. However, 
before retiring Lucy telephoned a contact for next day’s ac- 
tivity. They were going to speak to a class at London’s Oak- 
ridge Secondary School the following morning. It would 
mean an early rising. They apologized for this small incon- 
venience. 

By 8:00 a.m. next day, with backpacks deftly assembled, 

they were ready to leave for the speaking engagement. They 
revealed no anxiety about the unknown; instead, each pos- 
sessed a serenity supported by complete faith in their com- 
mitment. We marvelled at it. 
_ Then suddenly they were gone, these bright-eyed, intelli- 
gent, young people, taking nothing for their journey — no 
bread, no second coat! May God bless their efforts. Oo 
) 


Mrs. McEachern is a free-lance writer, and Edi- 
tor of Hark The Herald, the newsletter of Elm- 
wood Presbyterian Church, London, Ontario, of 
which she is a member. 


Camrose 


ee. 
Lutheran 
J College 


presents the 


COLLEGE OF 
THEOLOGY 
AND THE ARTS 
A Program for 
Parish Leadership 
and Development 


(Sponsored by the Department 
of Continuing Education 
at Camrose Lutheran College) 


JUNE 19-24, 1988 


Guest Lecturer: 
Dr. Douglas John Hall, Faculty of Religious Studies, 
McGill University, Montreal 
Theme: 
Thinking the Faith in the North American Context 
Additional Lecturers: 
Professor Gary Gilthvedt, Religious Studies Faculty, 
Camrose Lutheran College | 
Professor Jonathan Mohr, Music, Camrose Lutheran 
College 
Professor Max Hafso, Music, Camrose Lutheran 
College 
Professor Paulette Grundeen, Music, Camrose 
Lutheran College 
Programs in Theology, Biblical Study, 
Liturgies, Choral Conducting, and 
Organ for Pastors and Lay People 


Cost: 

$110.00 per person before April 30, 1988 

$135.00 per person after April 30, 1988 

$85.00 per person, if two or more from 

same congregation, before April 30, 1988 

$110.00 per person, if two or more from 

same congregation, after April 30, 1988 

Room and Board: 

$152.50 (Individual meal tickets will be available.) 


For more information, write for a 
detailed brochure and registration form to: 
Camrose Lutheran College 
Department of Continuing Education 
4901 - 46 Avenue 
Camrose, Alberta 
T4V 2R3 
(403) 679-1169 
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—~~ FROM THE MODERATOR 


Tony Plomp 


We're not alone 


oe S o, you believe God is alive!”’ 

A friend and colleague made the remark after he heard me deliver a 
sermon during one of my moderatorial tours. My response was a simple, “‘Yes!”’ 
After all, there wasn’t much else to say. The sermon had tried to say it all. 

His comment, however, caused me to reflect on what precisely he had meant. 
Did his questioning-exclamatory statement reveal his own terrible doubts? Or 
was he happy to discover that I shared his evangelical persuasion? Surely, he 
should have known where I stood on this matter after all these many years of our 


. we get so busy that we neglect to 
take and make time for prayer, 


reflection and 
private 
devotional 
study. 


acquaintance. Or was it simply an af- 
firmation of his own faith, an 
‘‘Amen’’ to the gospel he had heard? 
I decided to take it as the latter. 

I recall my friend telling me long 
years ago, when I had just started out 
on my venture of faith and ministry, 
that God could be seen at work in the 
lives of people. “‘Tony,’’ he told me, 
‘“‘be sure to stay in a congregation 
long enough to see God at work! 
Don’t become an ‘ecclesiastical 
tramp,’ someone who moves quickly 
from pulpit to pulpit and never settles 
down to get to know his people and 
see the work of ministry bear fruit.’’ 
Long years in one pastorate reveal 
that I took his advice to heart! Some- 
times I wonder about that. I have 
known of cases where ministers over- 
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stayed their welcome; and for me it 1s 
an almost annual struggle as I weigh 
whether to move or stay. Despite all 
that, | have always been grateful to 
my friend for his advice. For it has 
been within the context of my con- 
gregational life and ministry that I 
have seen God at work, calling men 
and women to faith, being a real 
presence to them in times of dreadful 
pain and struggle, moving and equip- 
ping them to minister to others. 

There have been doubts, of course. 
Sometimes the work of ministry lays 
us waste. As Dr. William Klempa re- 
cently pointed out in an article in The 
Presbyterian College Newsletter, we 
clergy sometimes lose our focus. 
‘*Many activities and responsibilities 
vie for attention in the local congre- 
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gation and beyond: administration, 
pastoral counselling, preparation for 
preaching, preaching, teaching, 
worship leadership, pastoral care, 
community work, participation in de- 
nominational and ecumenical organi- 
zations and committees and on and 
on.’’ We feel we are cut into small 
pieces and in our desperate attempts 
to hold it all together forget about our 
primary calling to preach and teach 
the Word of God. Worse, we get so 
busy that we neglect to take and 
make time for prayer, reflection and 
private devotional study. Before long 
we become mechanical men and 
women, rapidly going through the 
motions of ministry, occasionally 
wondering what it is all about. Then 
we can no longer see and have no 
time to see with the eyes of spiritual 
perception what God is doing in our 
own lives and in the lives of those to 
whom we minister. Then come the 
doubts. 

Thank God, then, for those who 
reach out to us to slow us down, to 
help us redefine our priorities, and 
who invite us to “‘come and see’’ 
what God is doing in the world. 
Thank God for all those in our con- 
gregations who share with us in elo- 
quent or stumbling ways that they 
have found that God is indeed alive. 
Thank God for his Spirit who through 
scripture or through individuals or ex 
nihilo speaks to our hearts and re- 
minds us of the reality of ‘‘the life of 
God in the soul of man.”’ 

**So, you believe God is alive!”’ 

Most surely so. Christ has risen! 
He has risen indeed! 
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Editorial 
continued from page 4 


Christian Faith we can and should 
use our minds. Why? Because the 
Faith is about truth. I continue in the 
church because here I believe we can 
use our minds, ask questions, think. 
But above all, I believe that we are 
here dealing with the truth. 

If that is so, ultimately I think it 
has to be said that we are indeed to 
convert others. More accurately, we 
are present to witness to them so that 
the Holy Spirit might use our testi- 
mony to bring that turning in their 
lives that is true conversion. The 
New Testament word for ‘convert,’ 
by the way, simply means ‘to turn.’ 
Believing this does not mean that we 
go around button-holing people. But 
it does mean that we have a certain 
sense of the church and what we are 
about. 

Peter Ruddell, Chairman of the 
Board of World Mission, has a letter 
in this issue of The Record, in which 
he makes clear the policy of the 
Board on this matter and asserts an 
essentially traditional view of mis- 
sions. His words should quieten 
some of the people who are upset by 
this controversy. 

Few are aware of the fact that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith con- 
tains no separate section on mission. 
Living Faith, in writing of mission 
and evangelism, was seeking to cor- 
rect that omission. 

Right at the start it presents the 
missionary imperative: 

As God sent Christ to us, 
so Christ sends us into the 


world. (9.1.1) 
Then it adds the words: 

Mission is evangelism, 

the offer of salvation to all 

people. (9.1.2) 


Note the word “‘all.’’ The goal of 
mission is salvation through Christ 
for every person in the world. 

The next section of Living Faith 
deals with our relations with people 
of other faiths. As already stated, we 
are not better than others. But Christ 


| and the gospel are our great trea- 


sures. We are like beggars telling 


VISITING TORONTO THIS SUMMER? 


KNOX COLLEGE RESIDENCE HAS 
— Single Rooms, Attractively Priced 
— Early June to late August 
— Heart of Toronto Campus Location 
— Daily, Weekly, Monthly Rates 


RESERVE BY CALLING 416-978-2793 
KNOX COLLEGE, 59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 


EWART COLLEGE 


CONTINUING EDUCATION EVENT 


FAMILY NURTURE: 
CREATING A TAPESTRY 


with JIM SIMPSON from 
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others where these treasures are to be 
found. 

Our attitude must be one of respect 
for people of other religions: 

We recognize that truth and 
goodness in them 

are the work of God’s Spirit, the 
author of all truth. 

By these words, we assert that 
there is much truth in other ways and 
in other faiths. There is ample room 
for dialogue, to learn from others. 
Who among us is prepared to say that 
there is no truth in Hinduism, or Is- 
lam, or in other world religions? 

But when their statements clash 
with our central affirmations, then it 
is that we must hold fast to our con- 
viction that God has spoken and 
acted decisively for the whole world 
in Christ. Christ lived. Christ died. 
Christ rose from the dead. The good 
news, we believe, is based on events 
that really happened. 


In making these statements, Chris- 
tians have always believed that they 
were dealing with truth — not some- 
thing true just for them, but objec- 
tively true for the whole world. 

If Christianity is not about truth, if 
God has not really acted for our sal- 
vation in Christ, then perhaps we 
should all go home and pack it all in. 

But if it is about truth — and our 
church has never really believed 
otherwise — then the traditional mis- 
sionary task is with us. Perhaps it is 
to be done in new ways, with a new 
sensitivity, and with a greater open- 
ness to others. But it is to be done, 
and with decisiveness and vision. 

Emil Brunner once wrote: ‘‘The 
church exists for mission as fire for 
burning.’” Who knows when those 
embers will burst again into flames? 

Meanwhile, have a happy Easter. 
The Lord is risen. He is risen indeed. 

O 
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Good things 
come in threes 


‘*Hey, Mr Pinochet, you’ve sown 
a bitter crop, it’s foreign money that 
supports you. One day the money’s 
going to stop. No wages for your tor- 
turers, no budget for your guns.”’ 

Another example of rock musi- 
cians’ concern for matters of the 
world. In Sting’s latest double album 
. . . Nothing like the sun, he asks us 
to think beyond our Canadian stereos 
to lands afar. It appears that an Am- 
nesty International tour has hit the 
hearts of many artists, Sting and 
Bono of U2 included. The moody, 
haunting track ‘‘They Dance Alone’’ 
is perhaps an attempt to influence the 
politics of Chile. But let’s be realistic 
— isn’t it a waste of time? Who lis- 
tens to Sting’s songs anyway? Can 
you buy the LP in Chile? Alternative- 
ly, should there be more protest 
songs to make us aware of the world? 
I ask myself, would Paul Simon’s 
Graceland have reached No. | if 
he’d worked with nice sounds from 
Oshawa, Cardiff, Auckland or Fiji; 
or, did it have to be South African? 
It’s OK for Stevie Wonder to star on 
‘*Sun City,’’ the song that runs down 
South Africa, a country where Stevie 
himself has performed and where his 
music continues to earn him roy- 
alties. In 1982, ‘‘Ebony and Ivory’’ 
was No. | in South Africa and I sus- 
pect the royalties were well received! 
Oh how our peoples and nations end 
up being trouble spots where money 
and power hold the key. Oh how pol- 
itics influences our lives, our music, 
our sport. I don’t intend becoming in- 
volved in all that, but I find it a 
shame, for example, that South Afri- 
can blacks are penalized by not being 
allowed to show off their brilliant, 
natural soccer skills (over 90 per cent 
of soccer players there are black) just 
because the world wants to punish 
South African whites. As Sting says 
on “Be still my beating heart,’’ “‘I 
sink like a stone that’s been thrown in 
the ocean, my logic has drowned in a 
sea of emotion.”’ 

Sting’s lyrics bombard our intel- 
lect, and carry so many innuendoes, 
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reflections, thoughts, and opinions, it 
would be impossible to cover a tenth 
of them. His comments on the LP 
cover are helpful but leave enough 
unturned that self-interpretation sur- 
vives. Funny, how an Englishman 
can feel like a legal alien in New 
York. Then again, having been to 
that dirty, tense city, maybe it’s not 
so strange. I can’t agree that ‘“history 
will teach us nothing,’’ except that it 
does often go in cycles and, for the 
most part, the common man is still 
unable to control politicians and ar- 
mies. I had an awful history teacher 
at primary school, and that seemed to 
turn me against that subject, but I feel 
that our TV historical documentaries 
provide vivid evidence that war isn’t 
fun. For me, films like Rambo and 
Missing in Action become increas- 
ingly pointless and boring. One man 
can’t kill 600 ‘commies’ or Arabs 
alone, and even if he did, then what? 
There are millions more and ’tis bet- 
ter to love and to “‘convince an ene- 
my, convince him that he’s wrong’’ 
than to kill. For ‘‘if blood will flow 
when flesh and steel are one, some- 
thing in our minds will always stay.’’ 


A more lateral view 


I must confess to enjoying Sting’s 
ability to ignite a stage, to carry a 
song beyond the ears and to charm 
his female fans when outwardly he 
often appears tired and unattractive. 
He can’t sing, really, but in ‘“They 
Dance Alone,’’ he comes close. His 
religious views are opaque, and it’s 
difficult to know whether an artist is 
speaking from his beating heart or 
painting a picture of someone else’s 
feelings. If we have ‘‘no Bible oath 
to swear’’ at the altar, it is difficult to 
be sure that ‘‘the secret marriage nev- 
er can be broken.”’ In addition, I of- 
ten sense that musicians develop a 
story to put a veil over their real mo- 
tivation: talking of love for a woman, 
when they mean love for God, 
**Come into my door, be the light of 
my life. I'll be true, to no one but 
you.”’ 

Again, in the upbeat current single 
he sings *‘To have you as the guide in 
my life, my love is a flame that burns 
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in your name — we’ll be together.”’ 
He’s more direct when he draws bib- 
lical analogies: ‘‘It rained for forty 
days and forty nights — life may be 
tough, but we’re sailing with the 
Lord, Rock Steady.”’ I can still hear 
The Police’s ‘‘Walking on_ the 
moon,’’ which I introduced to New 
Zealand University radio, as a disc 
jockey. Stewart Copeland’s dancing 
on the video changed the way teen- 
agers move on dance floors to this 
day, breaking the old rock and disco 
motions. Maybe Sting’s latest, more 
lateral view of the world, although 
perhaps less forceful musically, will 
also have a lasting impact. 


Modern-day story-teller 


I mentioned ‘threes’ in the title. 
Well, as fast as I can write, the less 
able I am to keep up with the vast 
amount of fine, interesting music hit- 
ting the stores. Think I'll stick to my 
day job: science seems more stable, 
and medicine more rewarding. It is 
probably fairly obvious that I am a 
fan of Van Morrison and am pleased 
to report an excellent new album, ap- 
propriately entitled Poetic Cham- 
pions Compose, showing his jazz 
orientation on ‘‘Spanish Steps,’’ his 
Irish roots on “Celtic excavation’’ 
and his artistry at writing love-songs 
in ‘‘Someone like you.’’ He’s a mod- 
ern-day story-teller depicting “‘sitting 
up on the mountain-top in my soli- 
tude, where the morning fog comes 
rollin’ in’’ on the track ‘“‘Alan Watts 
Blues.’’ I love his music, but it’s his 
strength and faith that attach me so 
closely to his message. “‘You’ve got 
to have some faith to carry on. You 
know he’s looking out for you, 
*cause He’s the one.’’ He says, 
**You’ve got to open up your arms to 
the sun,’” but when the song plays, I 
actually sense he means ‘*. . . to the 
Son.’’ A wonderful, lyrical skill. To 
the troubled, he sympathizes *‘I for- 
got that love existed . . . Motherless 
children have a real hard time.’’ But 
he rejoices, “‘Then I saw the light’ 
and ‘‘Your dirt will turn into gold,”’ 
‘‘sometimes I feel like the kingdom 
is at hand.’’ He uses guitars, strings, 
piano and wind instruments to the 
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full, yet in subtle, peaceful ways. His 
voice, as always, is rough and 
‘bluesy,’ but has its place in time. He 
“‘purifies my thoughts and words and 
deeds and makes me a vehicle for 
‘Ttiee:?’ 


Pride-in-oneself 


I decided to end with some com- 
ments on Bruce Springsteen’s latest 
No. | double platinum LP Tunnel of 
Love. | heard an interview in the UK 
with ‘‘the Boss’’ and felt my heart 
beat with pride and respect. I am cyn- 
ical when it comes to people like 
Mick Jagger, Rod Stewart, and 
even John Lennon who were idol- 
ized in their sex, drink and drug 
years, then blessed us (?) with advice 
on children and morals when they 
grew older. On a different level, I 
don’t buy Marie Osmond either, and 
I doubt if her toothpaste smile and 
antics help her Mormon _ faith. 
Springsteen is perhaps less intelligent 
and well-spoken, but boy has he 
strength and the ability to be true to 
himself. His new solo album is a 


low-keyed production, less depres- 
sing and introspective than Nebras- 
ka, and more devoted to Christian 
beliefs, love and pride-in-oneself. 
Perhaps a reflection of contentment 
from life and his recent marriage. 
Naturally I’m biased, but *‘Valen- 
tine’s Day’’ is a classic love-song 
and worth the money for the album. 
‘*And God’s light came shinin’ on 
through. I woke up in the darkness 
scared and breathin’ and born 
anew.”’ In the age where TV produc- 
ers are incorporating more and more 
modern music into their pro- 
grammes, it was a joy to hear the 
**Valentine’s Day’’ finale recently on 
ABC Sports. Springsteen too is a sto- 
ry-teller, a man of insight and wis- 
dom, whether or not you like his 
voice or his support for the working 
class. The pride to ‘‘walk like a 
man’’ and be ‘‘tougher than the rest’’ 
is the sense of trying hard to meet 
life’s challenges, not the literal 
meaning of being an arrogant male or 
a bully. For we only have “‘all that 
heaven will allow,’’ and if your 
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‘house is haunted and the ride gets 
rough, you’ve got to learn to live 
with what you can’t rise above, if 
you want to ride on down in through 
this tunnel of love.’’ The first hit sin- 
gle ‘‘Brilliant Disguise’’ is asking us 
to look at ourselves and our partners, 
and prepare for the life ahead and its 
uncertain twists, which often feel like 
‘one step up and two steps back.”’ 
It’s tough ‘‘when you’re alone’’ but 
‘forget all about the bad and think 
only of all the laughs that we had.”’ 
We sang one of my favourite 
hymns at church recently and the fi- 
nal two lines seem to sum up the 
three albums. Yes, the hymn too has 
passion, pride and strength, but it’s 
not available on compact disc. God 
never was and never will be. 
‘And this shall be their anthem. 


One Church, one faith, one Lord.”’ 

Gregor Reid 
Dr. Gregor Reid is a member of Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Assistant Professor of Surgery and Microbio- 
logy, University of Toronto and Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
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Passive Obedience and Prophetic 
Protest: Social Criticism in the 
Scottish Church 1830-1945 

by Donald C. Smith. Peter Lang Pub- 
lishing, Inc., 62 West 45th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10036-4202, USA. Price: 
$40.00 (US) to libraries and churches, or- 
dered from the publisher. Copies are 
available to individuals at cost ($39.00 
Canadian) from WMS Bookroom, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills M3C 1J7 (no 
mail orders please), or from Miss M. 
Durnan, Receptionist, Knox College, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 
(cheque or money order for. $39.00 — 
made payable to Miss Durnan — must 
accompany mail orders). 


This is a very good book about a 
very bad subject. It could have been 
entitled The Comfortable Pulpit. 
Like most churches in the 19th cen- 
tury, those in Scotland preached a 
message which was good news only 
to the rich and privileged; lower 
classes were expected to practise the 
‘virtue’ of poverty. On this sad situa- 
tion Professor Donald Smith of Knox 
College constructs a commentary sol- 
id in its research and compelling in 
its witness. Since it concerns our own 
Mother Church, to which we may 
look with nostalgia as to a standard of 
excellence, it has great significance 
for Canadian Presbyterians. More- 
over, its thesis is that an orthodox 
Calvinism tends toward a theology of 
determinism and __ individualism 
which plays into the hands of injus- 
tice and discrimination. And that is a 
hard lesson which we must learn if 
we are to avoid the same errors. 

The title means that “*passive obe- 
dience’” was preached instead of 
‘‘prophetic protest.’’ For it is the fail- 
ure of church leaders and courts to 
imitate the role of biblical Prophets 
that is on view. So convinced were 
preachers of both Established and 
Free churches that ‘‘the powers that 
be’’ must be obeyed, that an almost 
total endorsement of the status quo 
resulted. The social pyramid was 
considered to be God’s will; poverty 
is the result of vices of laziness or im- 
morality. This was clearly a piety for 
Tories whose laisser-faire economic 
theory required lower classes willing 
to accept terrible conditions of work, 
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health and life expectancy. If it’s a 
familiar story, the role of the church 
in serving such an inhuman philoso- 
phy needs to be better known. Other- 
wise our debates on ‘evangelism and 
social action,’ on ‘charity or justice?’ 
and on the gospel’s relation to the 
‘world’ will be merely academic or 
even futile. 

Smith works with a clear and de- 
liberate thesis or argument, and this 
makes for stimulating reading. (In 
fact, the book is a revision of his doc- 
toral thesis for the University of 
Edinburgh; while the original pur- 
pose shows through in a sometimes 
overload of quotation, there is a fit- 
ting passion for his subject.) After a 
brief Introduction, ‘‘The tragic fail- 
ure Of social criticism 1830-1850”’ 
sets the stage. The dreadful condition 
of the ‘industrial working classes’ in 
the early 19th century, especially fac- 


- tories and collieries, and the degrada- 


tion of Glasgow’s slums and Edin- 
burgh’s Old Town, show the omi- 
nous split between Disraeli’s Two 
Nations. In large part the blame be- 
longs to the clergy, whose ‘‘comfort- 
able position among the privileged 
classes’’ made them a “‘religious es- 
tablishment.’’ The ‘“benefits of cler- 
gy’’ blinded them to the real world. 


The corporate attitude 

Dr. Smith is concerned with the 
official or corporate attitude of the 
churches, and so acknowledges ex- 
ceptions while concentrating on for- 
mal pronouncements and statements 
of church leaders. This is why Thom- 
as Chalmers, the most famous 
churchman since John Knox, preach- 
er, professor, leader of the Free 
Church formed in 1843, turns out to 
be the villain of Smith’s drama. (And 
why lesser lights, presumably many 
faithful pastors in humbler parishes, 
are ignored.) Not only did Chalmers 
promote a rigid orthodoxy which ac- 
cepted the class system as divine 
will, he taught a political economy 
derived from Adam Smith and 
Thomas Malthus which saw laisser- 
faire capitalism as Christian truth, in- 
cluding the necessity of a proletarian 
workforce. Lest we think that the 
‘*Free’’ church must have been less 
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subservient to Government and rul- 
ing classes, Smith makes clear that it 
shared with the Establishment an 
otherworldly and individualistic the- 
ology that was anti-democratic and 
anti-reformist. The Reform Bill of 
1832, a modest proposal to extend 
political power to the new ‘‘aristocra- 
cy of wealth,’’ was nevertheless bit- 
terly opposed by most churchmen, 
even Dissenters and Evangelicals 
(middle-class congregations). 


The frightening thing about this 
situation, as Smith makes clear, is 
the arrogant theology involved, and 
its essential connection with political 
economy. Adam Smith was professor 
of ‘moral philosophy’ at Glasgow, 
and began his lectures on political 
economy with a section on natural 
theology; Chalmers held moral phi- 
losophy at St. Andrews and began his 
theologizing with the economics of 
Smith, Malthus and Dugald Stewart 
of Edinburgh. Chalmers believed that 
economic laws were divinely or- 
dained, so that they provided a means 
of ‘‘tranquilizing the popular mind 

. . hot a stimulant, but a sedative to 
all sorts of turbulence and disorder’ 
(p. 88). No wonder that Karl Marx 
came to see religion as opiate, and 
gave that ‘“‘arch-parson’’ Chalmers a 
footnote in Capital! 


As theology and economics went 
hand-in-hand through the dawn of in- 
dustrial capitalism, the harsh treat- 
ment of the proletariat was regarded 
as either economic necessity or ethi- 
cal consequence — in either case, di- 
vinely ordained. ‘Charity’ was re- 
garded as a virtue to be practised by 
the upper classes — the poor should 
respond with gratitude (their virtue, 
and a means of blessing to the rich). 
Poor relief shows their failure, and 
thus is a humiliation to the recipients 
(no one has a ‘right’ to relief from 
poverty or to old-age pension). It is | 
almost incredible that clergy and peo- 
ple could ignore the plight of the la- 
bouring poor until government stud- 
ies exposed the horrors of factory and 
mine, with their form of modern 
slavery. The Highland Clearances 
show a similar story of church lead- 
ers and courts ignoring the facts or 


preaching the virtue and duty of pas- 
sive obedience. The Highlanders re- 
jected the Established Church for the 
Free Church, but the latter was little 
better. Famine, after all, is a punish- 
ment for sin! 

A sharp contrast with Chalmers, in 
Smith’s story, is Patrick Brewster of 
Paisley Abbey, who preached ‘‘jus- 
tice for the oppressed and bread for 
the hungry.’” Now bread may be 
given in charity, but justice raises 
different questions, threatening the 
status quo. Brewster was censured by 
his presbytery for supporting the 
Chartist reform movement, for de- 
nouncing the aristocracy and de- 
manding justice for the crofters. 
Some fellow presbyters, of course, 
would have been landholders or fac- 
tors; these same men, identified with 
the Establishment, relied on a gospel 
of otherworldly virtue to ease their 
conscience. 

The last years of the century saw a 
change in Calvinist orthodoxy. Rob- 
ertson Smith, in an 1875 article, 
showed the Old Testament prophets 
as social critics rather than predic- 
tors. The humanity of Jesus was re- 
covered as teacher of the Kingdom of 
God. The Glasgow Free Church pro- 
fessors (T.M. Lindsay, A.B. Bruce, 
G.A. Smith and Henry Drummond) 
proclaimed a Kingdom theology re- 
lated to everyday life. ‘“There may 
even be less of the kingdom of God 
in the church than in secular society”’ 
(Bruce). By 1900 the prophetic pro- 
test was at least understood if not yet 
practised at large. Keir Hardie, La- 
bour Party pioneer, was bound to be 
anticlerical; but it was a Christian so- 
cial conscience that drove him to 
what he called Christianity. Nor 
should British socialism be identified 
with Continental, in Bruce’s view. 
Clergy supported the Scottish Rail- 
way Strike of 1890-1 and the crofter 
agitation in the new wave of High- 
land evictions. Donald MacCallum 
of Skye was censured by his pres- 
bytery for speaking out on behalf of 
the ‘“‘slaves of an unjust and iniqui- 
tous system.’’ But one Church of 
Scotland incumbent explained that 
‘“As ministers of the National Church 
we had to be careful to support law 
and order.”’ 

The final scene in this stark drama 
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brings us up to 1945, by which time 
the reunited Church of Scotland had 
recognized that industrial competi- 
tion had *‘moral limits as well as eco- 
nomic limits’’ (p. 336). Social condi- 
tions require redemption as well as 
individuals. ‘‘The Church and social 
problems’’ becomes a familiar title of 
conferences and reports, until in 
1920 the first report of a new com- 
mittee on Church and Nation heralds 
a new age. The church had found its 
soul, and become the conscience of 
its nation. Still, in the crises of the 
1920s and 30s, the industrial conflict 
and economic depression were han- 
dled too ‘‘gingerly,’’ relying on ‘‘pi- 
ous platitudes, assurances of strictly 
non-political sympathy, and bland 
exhortations to grin and bear it’’ 
(A.C. Cheyne, quoted 366). World 
War II occasioned a more sober ac- 
counting and deeper reflection on 
civics and welfare, theology and po- 
litical economy. The Assembly re- 


ports of 1942 and 1944 signal a new 
relation between church and nation 
— see the excellent volume God's 
Will for Church and Nation, 1946. 
Listen: ‘‘economic power must be 
made objectively responsible to the 
community as a whole. The posses- 
sors of economic power must be an- 
swerable for the use of that power, 
not only to their own consciences but 
to appropriate social organs’’ (378). 


A worthy argument 

This is a weighty and important 
volume, deserving a place among us 
as an authoritative statement on a 
crucial period and a perennial issue. 
It is a worthy argument that deserves 
response. For instance, take Thomas 
Chalmers. Smith tends to miss a key 
point, that his natural theology dic- 
tates his ethics and political econ- 
omy. Deriving from the Newton-Pal- 
ey tradition of utilitarian Design (in 
our designer universe natural and 
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moral law run things with an iron 
grip) was the Scottish ‘“Common 
Sense Philosophy’’. One can see its 
influence in his sermons and dis- 
courses, where one finds consider- 
able support for Smith’s interpreta- 
tion — in the several “Discourses on 
the Application of Christianity to the 
Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of 
Life’ for example. Here the pruden- 
tial ethic and the dualism which splits 
spirit from body is obvious. 

More important is the need for 
someone (Dr. Smith himself?) to 
trace the same story as it happened in 
Canada. Theologians of Scottish ori- 
gin formed the tradition for ourselves 
and the United Church of Canada. 
The Scots common sense philoso- 
phy, for instance, provided little an- 
swer to moral and social problems for 
William Lyall of Dalhousie or 
George Paxton Young of Knox Col- 
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lege. The latter, like John Clark Mur- 
ray of McGill and John Watson of 
Queen’s, moved into modified ideal- 
ism or a realism with strong, ethical 
thrust. It seems that during the 19th 
century, the great century of idealism 
in Europe, Canadian Presbyterians 
saw its weaknesses as Europeans 
failed to do. Like Karl Marx, they 
saw through the hypocrisy of a dual- 
ist or idealist ‘solution’ to society’s 
class struggle and industrial revolu- 
tion. My impression is that our histo- 
ry presents a brighter picture than 
Scotland’s on prophetic witness to 
social issues. (Whether we have con- 
tinued in faithfulness to that tradition 
is the real question. ) 

If Donald Smith seems to load the 
argument somewhat, he is correct in 
drawing strong contrast between 
19th-century Calvinism and the 1 6th- 
century Reformers, for whom ‘disci- 
pline’ meant a new order of society, 
including social justice and education 
for all. In this sense, Thomas Chalm- 
ers sold his birthright, while the mi- 
nority of dissenting clergy and strik- 


ing workers got things right. 
Joseph C. McLelland 


Dr. McLelland is the McConnell Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion at McGill University, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


A Century of the Scottish People, 
1830-1950 

by T.C. Smout. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. 

Social history attempts to answer 
the kinds of questions which many of 
the more conventional histories of the 
past, focusing as they did on politics 
and wars, failed even to consider. 
What was the life of the average per- 
son like? What were their houses 
like? At what age did they marry? 
What was the average size of a fami- 
ly? What were their customs? Did 
they go to church every Sunday? 
How hard — and for how many 
hours a day — did they work? In A 
Century of the Scottish People, 
Christopher Smout attempts to an- 
swer these and other questions for the 
period from 1830 to 1950, building 
on his earlier ground-breaking A His- 
tory of the Scottish People 1560- 
1830. 

The portrait which emerges of life 
in the Victorian era and up to the 
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post-war period is fascinating. The 
growth of slums and chronically poor 
housing, the development and subse- 
quent collapse of heavy industry and 
engineering, and the problems of the 
countryside are all told in an enter- 
taining and informative manner. Of 
particular interest are the chapters on 
temperance, sex and marriage, and 
churchgoing. Dr. Smout carefully 
lays out the extent of the ‘drink prob- 
lem’ in Scotland, as well as the tem- 
perance movement which arose to 
combat it. The author also takes us 
with great skill through the minefield 
of Victorian sexual morality, in par- 
ticular focusing on the different 
courtship patterns and standards of 
morality which existed between the 
middle and working classes. Partic- 
ularly interesting is the reaction of 
Scots to the fact that illegitimacy in 
their country was higher than in En- 
gland, and much of the rest of Europe 
for that matter. [It confounded re- 
formers and clerics when it was re- 
vealed that illegitimacy was higher in 
the countryside than in the cities, ex- 
actly the opposite of what they had 
suggested.] A vivid portrait of the 
Sabbath, in which the highlight was a 
visit to the graveyard, is also pre- 
sented. Dr. Smout suggests that 
church attendance in Scotland began 
to decline when the fear of hell was 
lost, and poses the question: ‘“‘How 
could a Protestant religion survive in 
its traditional form if God was truly 
Love?’’ (p. 195) 

Christopher Smout has succeeded, 
not only in answering questions and 
painting a vivid picture of life as 
lived by the average person, but in 
posing new questions and suggesting 
new areas of interest. This book is of 
note, not because it is about Scot- 
land, but because it is about people. 
It asks us to consider how we in Can- 
ada have had similar experiences, 
and in what ways our experiences 
have differed. It also gives us infor- 
mation on the background and histo- 
ry of one of the peoples who have 
helped form The Presbyterian Church 


in Canada, namely the Scots. 

Stuart Macdonald 
Mr. Macdonald is the minister at Centreville 
Church, South Monaghan, and Grace Church, 
Millbrook, Ontario. 
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~GLEANINGS 


It was the scars of the passion in 
his risen body that assured the fright- 
ened disciples that it was really Jesus 
who stood among them. It will be 
those same scars in the corporate life 
of the church that will authenticate it 
as indeed the body of Christ, the 
bearer of the mission, the presence of 
the kingdom. It will not be enough 
for the church to place a cross on the 
top of its buildings or in the centre of 
its altars or on the robes of its clergy. 
The marks of the cross will have to 
be recognizable also in the lives of its 
members if the church is to be the au- 
thentic presence of the kingdom. 
Lesslie Newbigin 
Mission in Christ’s Way (1987) 


When Jesus had showed them his 
hands and his side, he breathed on 
them and said: ‘“‘Receive the Holy 
Spirit.” Once again, we are re- 
minded of the role of the Spirit in the 
mission of the church. We are not 
sent into battle by a commander who 
stays behind ... as Augustine so 
well understood, God first gives what 
God commands. 

Lesslie Newbigin 
Mission in Christ’s Way (1987) 


The army recruit was asked by his 
superiors to list his religious affilia- 
tion. He wrote confidently, “‘C. and 
E.”’ The officer in charge tore the pa- 
per in shreds and roared at him: 
‘*You mean C. of E., Church of En- 
gland, idiot!’’ The recruit shook his 
head and retorted: *‘No, it’s C. and 
E. — Christmas and Easter, sir.”’ 
Tom Harpur 
Always on Sunday (1988) 


. . . [remember vividly how, as a 
student, I had to wrestle with the con- 
cept of the resurrection of the body. 
Over the years, though, I have come 
to understand the meaning of those 
words. What they affirm is the truth 
that, whatever life after death may be 
like, we are not going to be disembo- 
died shadows or spiritual essences of 
some kind. Just as there is a physical 
body — with all its limitations and 
imperfections — so there is an ether- 
ic, astral, or spiritual body. 

Tom Harpur 
Always on Sunday (1988) 0 
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vite others to accept from him the 

forgiveness of God. We are com- 
pelled to share the good news.”’ 

I hope I can be assured that this is 
the policy of our mission board. 

Robert Sutherland, 

Westport, Ont. 


As an individual, Mr. Drennan is 
entitled to his own opinions about 
what constitutes a missionary man- 
date. However, when he is one of our 
church’s official missionary rep- 
resentatives, we who support the de- 
nomination’s mission work and bud- 
get are fully entitled to expect that he 
will promulgate only those doctrines 
which are officially taught and be- 
lieved by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Sadly, it seems to be nec- 
essary to reaffirm that this means 
doctrines taught in scripture and ex- 
pounded in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith... . 

As one who has spent a good num- 
ber of years as a Christian missionary 
among Hindus, Muslims and Buddh- 
ists, I deplore any suggestion that to 
preach Christ as the only way of sal- 
vation with a view to conversion is 


necessarily ‘‘imperialist’’ in the of- 
fensive sense which Mr. Drennan 
seems to imply. Total commitment to 
Christ as the Way, the Truth and the 
Life, and to the belief that there is no 
other name by which men may be 
saved, can and should be combined 
with due respect for all people and 
for all that is good about them. How- 
ever, there is one sense in which we 
must be “‘imperialists’’ if we are to 
be faithful to Christ. We must exalt 
his “‘imperium.’”’ For it is precisely 
on the basis of this “imperium”? that 
our Lord himself sends us to our mis- 
sion: “‘All authority is given to me in 
heaven and on earth, therefore go 
and make disciples of all nations”’ 
(Matt. 28:18-19). 

The issue is not a mere matter of 
the interpretation of a few texts, but 
one which has to do with the very 
purpose of the church. Are we to 
think of ourselves as just one reli- 
gious group among many, cosily rub- 
bing shoulders with our neighbours 
and encouragingly patting each other 
on the back? Or are we to see our- 
selves as Paul and the early Chris- 
tians evidently did, as the possessors 
of a treasure which must be shared 
out of love and obedience “‘because 
it is the power of God for the salva- 
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tion of everyone who believes: first 
for the Jew, then for the Gentile’’ 
(Romans 1.16). 

I sincerely hope that the Board of 
World Mission will clearly repudiate 
the unscriptural and un-Presbyterian 
views expressed in Mr. Drennan’s 
letter. 

Edward Stevens, 
Nepean, Ont. 


Appreciates article 
on Guyana 


It was a pleasure to see the Rev. 
Zander Dunn writing again on his 
visit to Guyana. Although one can 
quibble with particular details, his 
small picture of the Guyanese scenar- 
io (‘‘God’s mission in Guyana’? — 
February, 1988) is a graphic, journa- 
listic assessment of a complex socie- 
ty punctuated by a host of problems 
and endless dimensions. 

Better yet, Mr. Dunn’s article re- 
veals for the first time a fundamental 
fact that is generally ignored or over- 
looked by most observers. Simply 
put, Mr. Dunn, in very short space, 
gave glimpses of the deep-seated ten- 


sions which exist among the various 
Christian churches. (The same must 
be said, also, of the other denomina- 
tions, whether Hindu or Muslim.) 
Sadly, it must be noted that the ruling 
regime, then and now, survives on 
such religious differences. Worse 
yet, in a land where ‘‘mere survival 
is a victory’’ (p. 18), the ruling re- 
gime perpetuates religious and ethnic 
differences. 

In the final analysis, the core of the 
problem lies not in the diversity of re- 
ligions or ethnic groups, but in the 
dissolution of the corrupt and repres- 
sive State structure. 

Sridatt Lakhan, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Dr. Stanford Reid 
replies to 
Dr. McLelland 


After reading over Dr. J. C. Mc- 
Lelland’s statement in the November 
Record a number of times, I would 
say that he has made assertions which 
are not only questionable but which 
are incorrect. 

First of all, he speaks of the Re- 
formed or Presbyterian church as ad- 
vocating constant reform. This is cor- 


rect, but those who formulated this 
position always advocated reform 
according to the teaching of the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. They never dreamed of ‘‘re- 
forming’’(?) the church to accord 
with the teachings of Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism or Buddhism. He has sim- 
ply misapplied the statement “‘the 
Reformed church must be reform- 
ing.” 

Secondly, he claims that the Prot- 
estant Reformers of the 16th century 
simply took the doctrine of God for- 
mulated by the early church which 
set forth the doctrine of the Trinity, 
for granted, since they spent all their 
time fighting foes on the left and 
right. But this simply is not the case 
as has been pointed out recently by 
Richard A. Muller, who in his work 
Christ and the Decree, shows 
that Calvin, Bullinger, Beza and 
many others were constantly working 
on the doctrine of the Trinity seeking 
to understand its implications for the 
Christian faith and life. 

Thirdly, he asserts that 19th-cen- 
tury missions went hand-in-hand 
with ‘‘the imperialism of national 
power,’ implying that imperialist 
expansion was the reason for Chris- 
tian missionary endeavour. But how 
about the Apostle Paul, the greatest 
Christian missionary of all time? Was 
he seeking to spread Roman imperial 
power? And one can think of other 
early missionaries. Even in more 
modern times, were Hudson Taylor 
or our own Jonathan Goforth and oth- 
ers like them spreading the gospel to 
forward the ambitions of power-hun- 
gry nations? As one whose mother 
was a missionary in India for some 
time, I would deny the validity of 
McLelland’s assertion. What is 
more, Christ commanded his dis- 
ciples to go out into the world and 
make disciples of all nations, and in 
doing so they are simply obeying his 
instructions. Are we thus to deny his 
authority and his redeeming work? 

And this leads fourthly to the most 
important problem. It appears that he 
does not hold that the doctrine of the 
Trinity which involves the deity and 
atoning work of Jesus Christ, is val- 
id. He seems to want us, like the 
Jews, the Muslims and others, to 
hold to the unity of God in a way 
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which would reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity. If this is done, how could 
our church claim to be Christian? All 
we could then do would be to become 
Unitarians, Jews, Muslims or any- 
thing else, denying our own Christian 
faith in the One who has redeemed 
us. If this is the sort of doctrine 
which is taught to our theological stu- 
dents at The Presbyterian College in 
the Faculty of Religious Studies at 
McGill University, and is _ being 
taught in our churches, we should 
probably shut down as_ The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
let the Ayatollah Khomeini take 
over. 
W. Stanford Reid, 
Guelph, Ont. 


More on 
Dr. McLelland’s 


November, 1987 column 


I found *‘The view from the ivory 
tower’ by Joseph C. McLelland to 
be a very refreshing column. McLel- 
land’s questioning of the doctrine of 
the Trinity is quite valid when we 
consider that it is nowhere stated ex- 
plicitly in scripture. As Michael 
Servetus pointed out, the key word 
on which this doctrine is based (HO- 
MOOUSION) can not be found in 
scripture. Early in my theological 
studies I came to the conclusion that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not reve- 
lation but a work of the church. As 
such, I believe it has served its pur- 
pose by beating back heretical 
movements in the early Christian 
church and can now be dispensed 
with. 

This does not mean, as Chris Cos- 
terus suggests, fighting the Arian 
heresy all over again, because the 
better part of Christianity is now 
agreed that Jesus was a human being, 
and not some creation half-way be- 
tween God and humanity. However, 
we should acknowledge the truth in 
Arianism, that Jesus is subject to God 
(see, for example, | Corinthians 
11:3, 15:28). Jesus is the Son of 
God, not God the Son. As such, this 
Son, even in his risen glory, does not 
take God’s place but remains at the 
*‘right hand of God’’ (e.g., Acts 2:33 
and Romans 8:34). He is Lord, yes, 
but he was made Lord by God (Acts 
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2:36 and Ephesians 1:22), and will 
come again when God, the Lord of 
lords, sends him (1 Timothy 6:14- 
ee 

This is what Bishop Ariarajah, 
whom Costerus quotes, was getting 
at in his book The Bible and People 
of Other Faiths. The better part of the 
Synoptic gospels show a man who 
did not claim to be God’s equal, but 
rather, God’s servant (Mark 10:17-18 
and Matthew 12:15-21). Admittedly, 
there are some sayings like the one 
quoted by Mr. Costerus which sug- 
gest that Jesus is not like other people 
because he has been entrusted with a 
special authority by God (Matthew 
11:27). But only in the later writings 
of scripture, particularly the Gospel 
of John, does Jesus seem to be on a 
par with God. The trend is clear to 
biblical scholars. The further away 
the scripture writers get from the his- 
torical Jesus the more they tend to de- 
ify him, and claim for him an author- 
ity which he never claimed for him- 
self. 

Does this, then, mean that true 
Christianity is on a par with other 
major religions, as one of a number 
of ‘‘ways of salvation’’ (McLelland’s 
phrase)? Yes, Christianity is a reli- 
gion like the others which sees dimly 
(1 Cor. 13:12) despite being grasped 
by truth. But no religion, not even 
the Christian religion in its truest 
form, can save us. Only God can 
save us, and in Jesus the saving grace 
of God was manifest for all peoples 
no matter what their faith stance. In- 
deed, to say, as Christians do, that 
we can be saved by no other name 
(Acts 4:10-12) than the name of Je- 
sus, is to say that no person can be 
saved apart from God because Jesus’ 
name means ‘‘God saves.’’ Thus the 
so-called exclusive claims of Chris- 
tianity do not necessarily deny the 
truth claims of the major religions. 
They merely put us all in the same 
boat — dependent upon the saving 
grace of God. To the extent which 
any religion, the Christian religion 
included, recognizes its need for sal- 
vation by God, it will be supported 
by God (Isaiah 19:20; Amos 9:7). Of 
course, such recognition, and such a 
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faith stance, is, in itself, a gift of 
God’s grace (for example, Ephesians 
2:8 and Acts 18:27). How, then, can 
non-Christians be seen as “‘brands to 
be plucked from the burning’’ (Mc- 
Lelland)? It would be blasphemy to 
suggest that God would condemn 
people for not having faith which 
they could not have because God did 
not begin it in them (Philippians 1:6). 
Let us not forget the parable of the 
workers in the vineyard (Matthew 
20:1-16). Our Christian faith is a re- 
sult of God’s grace, a result of God 
putting us to work in his vineyard of 
earth, and it cannot be used in the end 
to demand special treatment. 

If God, as scripture suggests (e.g., 
Romans 5:18), chooses to give the 
same reward of eternal life to all at 
the end, who are we to complain? At 
the very least, we will have to admit 
that God does not show favouritism 
to those who would perceive them- 
selves as his chosen witnesses (Amos 
9:7 and Acts 10:22-35), but hears the 
prayers of many who are not Chris- 
tians. This is because, as theologian 
Norman Pittenger says, “Jesus de- 
fines God and God’s love but he does 
not confine God and God’s love.’ We 
need look for no further proof of this 
than the Epiphany story of the wise 
men. God’s purpose for them was 
fulfilled in the practise of their reli- 
gion which called them to study the 
movement of the stars. 

Suffice to say, God is Lord over all 
peoples, and all religions, and be- 
cause of God’s sovereign Lordship 
all humanity, be they Muslims, or 
Hindus, or Christians, or atheists, or 
whatever, will be saved. 

(Rev.) James R. G. Clarke, 
St. Andrew’ s United Church, 
Blind River, Ont. 


Music: worship 
or entertainment? 


I would like to express my view as 
a lay person concerning the article by 
Dr. Stanford Reid in the January edi- 
tion. The title, ‘“The church service: 
entertainment or worship?’’ allows 
for an answer which Dr. Reid gives 
in a very thorough response to the 
question. However, his answer 
would seem to limit worship to the 
realm of words, and disallow that the 


heart may respond in praise through 
the medium of music even when 
words are unintelligible or unex- 
pressed. Music is a universal lan- 
guage. I don’t consider it to be enter- 
tainment when a congregation is at- 
tuned to sounds of praise which may 
even surpass the language of words. 
George Adamson, 
Ennismore, Ont. 


Dr. Klempa and 
Christian education 


In Dr. Klempa’s article, ‘*Chris- 
tian education and the theological 
curriculum,’’ (February, 1988), he 
cites statistics that chronicle the ero- 
sion in Church School attendance. I 
would like to caution Dr. Klempa in 
drawing too close a connection be- 
tween biblical illiteracy and Church 
School attendance. 

The Sunday School classes that I 
attended in the 1960s were little more 
than glorified babysitting services; I 
learnt very little about the Bible from 
them. Although I have no statistics to 
back this up, I believe that many of 
my peers had the same experience. 

Most of my friends, who dutifully 
marched off to Church School every 
Sunday, would be hard-pressed to re- 
call even one Bible story from start to 
finish. Quoting a passage from the 
Bible would be next to impossible. 
We were there to be entertained, not 
taught. 

Church School statistics undoubt- 
edly say something about the health 
of the church but they don’t tell the 
whole story. 

Connie Bryson, 
Vegreville, Alta. 


More on Nicaragua: 


agrees with Kilgour 


I have appreciated receiving The 
Record in my home, and commend 
you for your high standard of reli- 
gious journalism. I would like to 
commend you particularly for the 
December issue in which appeared 
David Kilgour’s review of Shirley 
Christian’s Nicaragua: Revolution in 
the Family. This is an important 
book, and one that should have wide 
circulation among Christians who are 
serious about understanding the pre- 
sent situation in that troubled coun- 


try. As Kilgour points out, Christian 
received a Pulitzer Prize in 1981 for 
her reporting on Central America. 
She has worked most recently for the 
New York Times, and is a journalist 
of the highest calibre. Nicaragua is a 
meticulously researched model of 
professional journalism. 

How strange then to read Wilfred 
McLeod’s censorious diatribe (Re- 
cord, January, °88) against the book 
as ‘lacking in honesty,’ and reviewer 
as ‘extremely biased’ and steeped in 
‘prejudice.’ Unfortunately, Mr. Mc- 
Leod’s letter manifests these precise 
qualities with a vengeance. What I 
find particularly disturbing about Mr. 
McLeod’s letter, is that it exhibits a 
mentality, all too common within the 
self-appointed ‘peace and justice’ 
networks, a mentality that seems 1m- 
pervious, and even resentful of a sob- 
er assessment of the actual facts con- 
cerning Nicaragua: facts such as 
Shirley Christian marshals in her 
book. 

Unfortunately, it is going to take a 
lot of space to rebut Mr. McLeod’s 


misinformation and distortions — 
much more than can be squeezed into 
a brief letter to the editor — so let me 
state here that I am willing to debate 
these issues with Mr. McLeod in any 
appropriate forum that would serve 
the edification of the Christian com- 
munity. 

Apparently, Mr. McLeod’s six- 
week stay in Nicaragua has qualified 
him to make a series of sweeping uni- 
versal negatives concerning the 
claims documented by Shirley Chris- 
tian, and numerous others including 
respected human rights groups, such 
as Amnesty International. Because 
he did not ‘encounter any signs of re- 
pression,’ and because he found that 
‘there was no evidence that the peo- 
ple were afraid of the government’ 
nor people who were ‘afraid to ex- 
press their feelings;’ and because the 
‘many Roman Catholics and Protes- 


tants’ he talked to ‘denied that the 
Sandinistas ever had attempted to 


suppress their religious activities or 
that they were harassed or persecuted 
for their beliefs,’ then that settles it; 
there is no persecution. 

Never mind that the independent 
Nicaraguan Permanent Commission 
on Human Rights (CPDH) has pub- 
lished a devastating document On the 
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3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, ONT. M1C 1u1 


PHONE: 282-8979 
AREA CODE: 416 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 
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Letters 
continued from previous page 


Situation of Human Rights in Nicara- 
gua; nor that Amnesty International 
published a less forthright, but still 
disturbing report Nicaragua: The Hu- 
man Rights Record. Never mind that 
over 300,000 Nicaraguans, or at least 
ten per cent of the total population 
have left their country since 1979. If 
Mr. McLeod didn’t see or hear about 
human rights abuses while he was 
visiting as a guest of the Sandinistas, 
then such abuses don’t exist. End of 
the discussion, and anyone who begs 
to differ — no matter how much doc- 
umentation they bring — is labelled 
‘dishonest’ and ‘prejudiced.’ 
(Prof.) D. H. McNally, 
Institute for the History & 
Philosophy of Science & Technology, 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Editor’s Note: We lack space. to 
print the rest of Professor McNally’ s 
letter, one that continues for seven 
"more typewritten pages. 


Pornography 
and fantasy 


I think David Watts is caught up in 
his own fantasies. Your illustration 
opposite ‘‘Pornography and fantasy”’ 
(Feb., 1988) lets us know that this ar- 
ticle will be cute and playful. Por- 
nography is neither. The polarization 
of the issue of pornography is truly 
not censorship or freedom of speech. 
It’s decency against exploitation. It’s 
‘Big Bucks’ against the validity and 
affirmation of personhood. It’s pro- 
tection against danger. 

Pornography’s ‘‘fantasies’’ desen- 
sitize, objectify and debase. Non-vi- 
olent and violent pornography picture 
deviant behaviour as normal. The 
present availability of pornography 
allows promiscuity and perversion to 
seem acceptable .. . in fact sought 
after. 

Pornography is a textbook for in- 
cest, for wife and child abuse, for 
sexual violence and degradation of 
both men and women. 

If The Presbyterian Record and its 
contributors speak for the church 
they surely have an obligation to lead 
in righteousness, sensitivity and car- 


ing for one another. In the eyes of our 

Lord, all human beings are of equal 

value and public morality must be of 

vital importance to all Christian men 
and women. 

Nancy Pollock, 

President, 


Canadians for Decency, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Dismayed over Supreme 
Court decision 


Although much has been said 
about the issue of abortion, I feel the 
gravity of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion warrants further discussion in 
The Record. I hope you agree. 

My views are passionate and my 
only solace will be if we can spark 
some action to halt abortions: As a 
Christian, I believe I must be open 
about my position on abortion and I 
beg all Christians to do likewise. 

I feel we must have compassion 
and the forthrightness to fight for the 
unborn. This is not a question of yes 
or no to abortion. No matter to what 
extent your views are supportive of 
abortion, perhaps in case of need or a 
life-threatening situation, abortion on 
demand is not the answer. 

Are we going to permit children to 
be taken from the womb and de- 
stroyed? Perhaps the next addition to 
your community may be a “*new clin- 
ic,’ where doctors will be paid to ex- 
terminate babies. I apologize if my 
language is disturbing, but this life is 
often so. If we quietly sit by, let God 
be our Judge. 

I am asking every Christian who 
reads this letter, that if they never 
write such letters again, to write two 
letters, one to their Member of Par- 
liament and one to the Prime Min- 
ister. Let them know you are against 
abortion on demand and want to see 
new laws to protect the unborn. 

Remember the power of prayer 
and join me in supplication. 

Robert J. Russell, 
Arnprior, Ont. 


Scientologists reply 


In the past six months, two book 
reviews have been done on_ the 
Church of Scientology and L. Ron 
Hubbard, author, humanitarian and 
also founder of the Scientology reli- 
gious philosophy. These books have 
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been inaccurate and poorly re- 
searched due mainly to using detrac- 
tors’. information which has been 
shown to be blatantly false. 

Mr. Roberts who did the reviews 
was correct when he said the book by 
Bent Corydon and L. Ron Hubbard 
was poorly done. He should have 
stated the same for Stuart Lamont’s 
book Religion Inc. which sold so 
poorly that all bookstores in Canada 
have returned copies to the publisher 
in England. 

Both books claim Mr. Hubbard 
never saw action during World War 
IJ and that he was never injured as his 
official biography states. The truth is 
that Mr. Hubbard served in naval in- 
telligence and it was standard prac- 
tice to keep dummy files — ‘‘sheep 
dip’’ files they were called — on in- 
telligence personnel to fool enemy 
agents. 

Colonel Fletcher Prouty (Retired), 


who between 1958 and 1963 served 
as Chief of Special Operations for the 


US Joint Chiefs-of-Staff and in a 
similar capacity with the Office of 
Special Operations of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, on re- 
searching Hubbard’s wartime naval 
career, stated in a letter to an English 
publisher ‘‘Something most impor- 
tant that he chose to overlook was the 
fact that Hubbard had been awarded a 
‘unit citation.’ This award is most 
important and special.’’ Unit cita- 
tions are made only by the President 
of the United States to those combat 
units performing particularly merito- 
rious services: L. Ron Hubbard was 
awarded the Purple Heart with Palm. 
The Purple Heart is awarded to serv- 
icemen being wounded in action and 
the palm signifies more than one oc- 
currence. 

Mr. Hubbard is a man who has 
made significant achievements in the 
drug rehabilitation field and in educa- 
tion. In fact, over one million black 
South Africans in the last year alone 
have taken courses in L. Ron Hub- 
bard’s study methods. These are now 
being taught in China, and a book on 
his study technology which has been 
translated into Chinese, has sold over 


60,000 copies. ; 
Earl Smith, 


President, 
Church of Scientology of Toronto 


0 


Pinawa Christian 
Fellowship celebrates 


25th anniversary 


This year the Pinawa Christian 
Fellowship (P.C.F.) in Pinawa, 
Man., celebrates the 25th anniver- 
sary of its founding. The Fellowship 
is officially recognized by the Angli- 
can, Baptist Union of Western Cana- 
da, General Conference Mennonite 
Church, Presbyterian, and United 
communions and is therefore rep- 
resentative of several Christian tradi- 
tions — Anabaptist, Anglican, Bap- 
tist and Reformed. 

The fellowship was organized in 
1963 by lay people who were a part 
of the first wave of settlers in Pina- 
wa, a new town built by the Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited for the 
employees of the Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment. The congre- 
gation has been served by Anglican, 
Presbyterian and United Church min- 
isters (presently by Dr. Richard Cor- 
man, a Presbyterian). In 1973 the 
Presbytery of Winnipeg established 
Presbyterian members of the P.C.F. 
aS a congregation, directing they 
should continue to be an integral part 
of the Fellowship. A kirk session of 
Presbyterians was constituted in 
March of that year, with John Guth- 
rie elected as clerk. 

Other Christian denominations in 
Pinawa will participate with the 
P.C.F. in a Service of Thanksgiving 
in July, during one of the town’s Sil- 
ver Jubilee weekends. Other cele- 
brations planned include a Home- 
coming Social and Thanksgiving 
Dinner in October and an Anniver- 
sary Celebration in November. 


US Anglicans, Lutherans 
take step towards 


full communion 


(EPS) — Representatives of the [An- 
glican] Episcopal Church and Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America 
have adopted a 90-page document on 
“implications of the gospel,’’? a 
move considered to be a ‘‘significant 
step on the way to full communion.”’ 
The document, scheduled to be re- 


leased this month, is described as a 
‘‘common vision on how the gospel 
is worked out in mission.’’ The dia- 
logue group which produced the text 
is now to work on issues related to 
the three-fold ministry of bishops, 
priests and deacons, and the historic 
episcopate (succession of bishops). 
Since 1982, the two denominations 
have had a relationship of interim eu- 
charistic sharing. 


Runcie says 
Lutheran-Anglican 
full communion possible 


(EPS) — After meeting early this 
year with Herbert Chilstrom, church- 
wide bishop of the Evangelical 
Church in America, Archbishop of 
Lutheran Canterbury Robert Runcie, 
first among equals in the Anglican 
episcopate, expressed hope that this 
July’s global meeting of Anglican 
bishops would make progress on Lu- 
theran-Anglican relations. He said 
positive reports from recent Luther- 
an-Anglican dialogues could make 
full communion a possibility between 
the two traditions by 1991. 


RC bishops in USA 


see condoms as lesser evil 


(EPS) — Declaring that it is ‘‘not 
promoting the use of prophylactics,”’ 
and calling sexual abstinence and 
monogamous relationships ‘‘the best 
source of prevention’’ against the 
AIDS virus, the policy-making Ad- 
ministrative Board of the (US) Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Bishops 
Says some mention of condoms could 
be tolerated as a lesser evil in cam- 
paigns against AIDS. 


Shall the church 
bless divorce? 


(RES NE) — The _ Netherlands 


church world was startled recently. by - |... .. 


the news that a Reformed church 
(GKN) held a service in which a di- 
vorce was blessed and ‘‘instituted.’’ 
A closed service was held, with a Ne- 
therlands Reformed Church (NHK) 
pastor presiding. 
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ORDAINED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPLAIN FOR 
University of Western Ontario. Full-time, 
beginning September |, 1988. Detailed job 
description available. Send resume to Rev. 
Charles Shaver, Box 501, Glencoe, Ontario 
NOL IMO. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


® lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
© collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 
prompt service, friendly and helpful. 


HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don't buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — ]-- 
they've probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
BOVIBZ5 
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continued from previous page 


M. Loran, the Secretary of the Re- 
formed Commission on Family and 
Church Affairs, called the action a 
‘““courageous’” one, and said it was 
‘*fortunate’’ that it was not formally 
forbidden. He said it was about time 
that the church said divorce was not a 
sin. His only criticism was that the 
service was Closed. 

Dutch commentators pointed out 
that there were liturgies for divorce in 
other countries, and that a recent 
book of liturgies in Dutch included 
one such form. That liturgy requests 
‘*grace for our sins,’’ whereas Loran 
and the local church were apparently 
giving a blessing. 


Christian prisoners in 
USSR get new attention 


(RES NE) — The recent Soviet poli- 
cy of glasnost has led to the release 
of some Christian prisoners in the 
USSR, but there are those observers 
who insist this is merely tokenism. 

Keston News Service announced 
in December that with the release of 
Anna Chertkova, the last known 
member of the unregistered Baptist 
churches to be detained in psychiatric 
hospitals was freed. At the same 
time, the news service drew attention 
to known prisoners in labour camps 
and reported the arrest of both Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Skepticism concerning Gorba- 
chev’s reforms came from _ other 
sources. In the US Congress, rep- 
resentatives made public a letter to 
the Soviet leader detailing the impris- 
onment of Christians in the USSR. 
Rep. Paul Henry of Michigan noted 
that, despite glasnost, roughly one- 
third of all known religious and polit- 
ical dissidents have been imprisoned 
since Gorbachev came to power. 

Irina Ratushinskaya, a Christian 
poet released from prison last year, 
said there were close to 4,000 prison- 
ers of conscience in Soviet labour 
camps, and about 200 of them had 
been released. She called the release 


of the latter a political plum which 
Gorbachev can present to world lead- 
ers. 

Ratushinskaya’s own release came 
unexpectedly, she said, adding that 
she was one of the lucky ones. Life in 
the labour camps was extremely 
harsh and she had not expected to 
outlive her seven-year sentence. 

In Soviet public religious life, a 
criticism of society by an Orthodox 
archbishop was printed in Pravda, 
the official press. This is the first 
time since World War II that a church 
leader has been allowed to make a 
public social comment. Although its 
content was probably in line with of- 
ficial views, the publication of the 
statement marked a departure from 
earlier practice. 


Vatican bars secular 
music concerts 
in churches 


(EPS) — In a letter to the world’s 
Roman Catholic bishops, the Vatican 
Congregation for Divine Worship 
says functioning Roman Catholic 
churches are not to be used for con- 
certs featuring secular music. The 
letter follows controversy in Italy 
about the use of churches for concerts 
by small choirs and music groups of- 
ten unable to afford professional halls 
for their performances. The letter al- 
lows bishops to designate a church no 
longer used for worship as an ‘‘audi- 
torium’’ for the performance of ‘‘mu- 
sic not specifically religious, but in 
keeping with the character of the 
place.’’ 


Imprisoned Vietnamese 


priests to be released 


(RES NE) — Nearly 100 imprisoned 
Roman Catholic priests in Vietnam 
may be released in 1988. According 
to an announcement made by the 
Archbishop of Ho Chi Minh City, the 
religious affairs ministry had made 
the decision. Most of the detained 
priests had been army chaplains for 
the former Republic of Vietnam 
(South Vietnam). Many of those ar- 
rested earlier have already been re- 
leased. 

It is not certain whether the same 
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policy will apply to the 14 evangeli- 
cal pastors being held as well. Some 
of the evangelicals have been in cus- 
tody since 1975. The principal evan- 
gelical seminary in Nha Trang was 
closed in 1976. A group of four pas- 
tors arrested in 1983 have not yet 
been tried in court. One attempt to do 
so was disrupted when 500-600 
Christians appeared at the courtroom 
and the trial was cancelled. 


South African church 
dismisses anti-apartheid 


minister 


(EPS) — The klassis of the white 
Dutch Reformed Church (NGK), 
which includes the Germiston area 
near Johannesburg, has dismissed 
one of its leading anti-apartheid min- 
isters, Pieter Dumas. He was found 
guilty of rejecting church authority 
and bearing false witness. The case is 
being appealed. 


Kenyan pastor appeals 

to Presbyterian Assembly 
(EPS) — Timothy Njoya, a Kenyan 
pastor who was told to transfer from 
a parish in Nairobi to a rural parish 
100 kilometres south, has appealed 
his case to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of East Afri- 
ca, which is to meet April 26-30 in 
Nairobi. He says the Government 
pressured church authorities to act 
against him after a sermon he pre- 
ached in October, 1986, urging the 
Government to dialogue with its op- 
ponents, was termed subversive, 
Njoya, 46, said he would retire rather 
than move, but his presbytery ruled 
he must transfer or resign. When he 
refused, it removed him from its roll 
of ordained ministers. 


Nigerian Christians 
unhappy with 
government council 


(RES NE) — The Christian Associa- 
tion of Nigeria has threatened to 
withdraw from The Government 
Consultative Council, which over- 
sees religious affairs in the country, 
according to a report from the All- 
Africa Press Service. The council 


was formed to investigate last year’s 
Muslim-Christian riots. 

The Christians have charged that 
Muslim fanatics within the council 
should be told by the Government to 
stay in line. They say that they are 
willing to continue to maintain a dia- 
logue, but they feel the Muslims have 
the freedom to try to intimidate them. 

The immediate issue of debate is a 
proposal to create an Islamic Bank, 
an idea the Christians oppose because 
of its divisive nature. 


Orthodox bishop cites 
liberty restrictions 
in Yugoslavia 


(EPS) — In a letter to a provincial 
president, Amfilohije Radovic, Ser- 
bian [Eastern] Orthodox Metropol- 
itan of Banat, objects to Government 
intimidation of teachers and students 
who are believers. According to a re- 
port from the Swiss church news 
agency APIC, the metropolitan also 
denounced the ‘‘illegal demolition’’ 
last year of a church in Dolovo. 


Australian Presbyterians 
debate freemasonry 


(RES NE) — A vigorous debate on 
the issue of freemasonry has devel- 
oped within the Presbyterian Church 
of Australia. Readers of the denomi- 
nation’s magazine, Australian Pres- 
byterian Life, have been denouncing 
and defending freemasonry. For sev- 
eral months the issue has appeared in 
its letters column. 

The discussion has been provoked 
by a report on freemasonry received 
by the 1987 General Assembly in 
Queensland, which was negative and 
implicitly called it blasphemy. Since 
then, many elders within the PCAu 
have declared that they. are freema- 
sons, and members are now wonder- 
ing what is to become of these peo- 
ple. 

Defenders of freemasonry have at- 
tempted to refute the charges levelled 
against them. Both pastors and elders 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Clan China Buchan Pottery 
Edinburgh Crystal Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


YOU 


can learn to play the piano by ear, and 
our book will teach you! ‘‘LEARNING 
TO PLAY BY EAR, NATURALLY” will 
turn your leisure hours into a 
pleasurable pastime, for only $19.95. 
Perfect for beginners, seniors and 
shut-ins. Forward a cheque or money 
order, along with your name and 
address, to Sherrill Publishing, 
2199 Dunwin Drive, Unit 11, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5L 1X2. 


YOU will play a piano or organ by 
ear, even if you have no previous 
experience! 


_ CLASSICAL 


CANTOR ORGANS FOR 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 
tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 
For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 


BOB MACKIE’S 
CUSTOM-MADE 
PROTECTIVE COVERS 


For Pianos, Organs, and Benches. 
Corporate Rates Available. 
Call or write for information. 

R. Mackie 
51 Davenport Crescent 
Bramalea, Ontario L6T 3L5 
(416) 791-8847 


PEWS 


Antique, hardwood, 
laminated. 
Seat 300. 
For further information write to 
Mr. Vince Lugosi 
c/o St. Mary’s Church 
1983 St. Mary’s Gate 
Windsor, Ontario N8Y 138 


Allen ogun) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
1S3. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


Schulmerich handbells and carillons... . 
We put music in everyone's grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


Schulmerich Carillons,Inc. 


who have revealed their membership Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 
have testified that they find no con- 
flict between their faith and their par- 


ticipation in masonic lodges. 


Barbara Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

487 Lawson Rd. 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 819-565-0437 


John S. Nelson 
3120-35th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 027 
403-242-0862 
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THE ANNUAL SPECIAL MISSION project of St. Paul’s Church, 
Nobleton, Ont., raised $3,800 for this year’s project — a kitchen 
facility for the nurses in Kathmandu, Nepal. Pictured, Ron Agnew, 
chairman of the mission committee, presents a cheque to Patti 
Talbot, representing the Board of World Mission. 


A Service of Thanksgiving, followed 
by a reception, was held at Armour 
Heights Church, Toronto, Nov. 1, to 
honour the Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. 
Rayner and celebrate the 50 years of his 
distinguished ministry in The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. Some 200 
guests, representing the various areas 
he has served, were present. Dr. Rayn- 
er, Moderator of the 103rd General As- 
sembly, a former editor of The Pres- 
byterian Record, and currently assistant 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION of Chalmers Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
held a surprise luncheon, Dec. 20, to honour the Rev. Bob Bern- 
hardt and his wife, Gladys, on the occasion of their 25th wedding 
anniversary. The Bernhardts were presented with the gift of a trip 
from the congregation and a “bridal wreath” quilt from the Chalm- 
ers Quilters Group. The couple’s three daughters (Susan, Anna 


Marie and Elizabeth) made the cakes for the occasion. Mr. Bern- 
hardt has been the minister at Chalmers for 17 years. 


to the minister at Armour Heights, was 
honoured by a scholarship established 
in his name by the session and trustees 
of Armour Heights. This prize will be 
awarded annually to a student in train- 
ing for the ministry in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada who exhibits excel- 
lence in the field of Christian writing. 
Many contributions have been made to 
the establishment of this award and it is 
hoped that the first presentation of it 
will be made in 1989. 


At the 66th Anniversary Dinner of 
Westminster Church (Floyd Ave.) To- 
ronto, held Nov. 24, 1987, the congre- 
gation honoured Mrs. J. (Winnie) Fryer 
on her retirement as Sunday School su- 
perintendent after over 30 years as su- 
perintendent and teacher. She was pre- 
sented with a watch for her long and 
faithful service. 


* 


A RECEPTION honouring the 50th wed- 
ding anniversary of the Rev. David and 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., was celebrated the week- 
end of Jan. 15-17. On Friday evening the Royal City Quartet led a service of praise. A pot 
luck supper was held on Saturday evening and greetings were extended by the Pres- 
bytery of Barrie and clergy from local congregations. On Sunday Dr. Ken McMillan was 
the guest speaker. Members, former members, and friends gathered for lunch following 
the service. Pictured are the members of the Centennial Committee (back row, left to 
right): Merv Brockwell, Charlie Kolkea, Denise Wood, Don McNabb and the Rev. Adam 
Houston. Seated are (left to right): Catherine Walker, Joy Burkholder and Ruth Kolkea. 


Mrs. Edith Mawhinney, was given by the 
session of First Church, Brockville, Ont., 
Dec. 27. Among the many guests were 
the Mawhinney’s daughter, Dorothea, of 
Kingston, and their son, the Rev. Lau- 
rence Mawhinney, minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Lunenburg, N.S., and his 
wife, Marion, and their five children. 
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At the Annual Meeting of West- 
minster Church (Floyd Ave.), Toronto, 
Jan. 24, Mrs. Elva Godfrey’s 25th year 
as organist and choir director was rec- 
ognized by the congregation with the 
presentation of a wallet of money for 
her devotion and faithful service to the 
ministry of music and praise. 


New choir gowns, obtained through 
memorial gifts, were dedicated at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Perth, Ont., Dec. 
20. The organist and choir director at 
St. Andrew’s is Mrs. Ann Savage. The 
Rev. Larry Paul is the minister. 


PICTURED, pipers Sandy and Robbie Campbell entertained at 
the annual Robbie Burns Supper at Guthrie Church, Alvinston, 
Ont., Jan. 22. 


A NEW SIGN for Mount Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont., was ded- 
icated to the glory of God in memory of Miss Mary Dallas. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Gabe Koldyk, elder; the Rev. John Neil; 
John Faas, elder. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Westville, N.S., 
held a service of dedication for their renovated sanctuary on Dec. 
20. Included in the renovations, which were completed over a 
three-year programme, were new choir pews and new sanctuary 
windows in memory of several faithful members. Gerald MacKen- 
zie (left), chairman of the memorial committee, is pictured pre- 
senting the memorial gifts to the Rev. James W. Grant. 


THE SESSION of Knox Crescent Kensington and First Church, 
Montreal, organized a “Congregational Soirée’, the evening of 
Jan. 22. The purpose was “fun and fellowship” through a pro- 
gramme of activities in which members, adherents and friends 
could meet socially and become better acquainted. Upon arrival, 
each of the 140 people who attended the event was given aname 
tag and a ticket for a door prize. Everyone was asked to bring 
something for the refreshment table. The programme included: 
music by a group (including four young people from the church) 
from a local high school band; a sing-song led by choir member 
Jerry Auchinleck; dance mixers; table games; and slides of Jeru- 
salem (obtained by the minister, Dr. Don Neil, on a recent visit to 
Israel). Pictured entertaining the participants are (left to right): 
Scott Auchinleck, assistant organist; Frank Brayton; Fred Fran- 
cis, music director. 


O 


FIFTY-TWO SUNDAYS 
FROM THE PULPIT OF THE PADRE 
SERMONS/ADDRESSES/REFLECTIONS 
OF AN INSPIRATIONAL LEADER 
REV. DR. D.P. ROWLAND, M.C., C.D., D.D. 


$9.95 + $2.00 Shipping/Handling 
Payable to: Barry D.Rowland, 
49 Greenbrook Drive, Toronto, Ontario M6M 2J8 
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BATESON, MRS. MARY AGNES WIL- 
HELMINA, 89, longtime member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, Ont., 
Feb. 6. 

BETHUNE, ERNEST CECIL, 81, clerk of 
session of the Church of St. Columba-by- 
the-Lake, Pointe Claire, Quebec, for 25 
years until his death, and an elder for 37 
years, Jan. 19. 

BLACK, GEORGE A., 86, elder and manager 
for many years, current representative eld- 
er of St. Andrew’s Church, Swinton Park, 
Ont., Dec. 30, 1987. 

BROWN, MISS HELEN MARGARET, elder 
and longtime member of St. Giles Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., daughter of the late Rev. W. 
G. Brown, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly in 1932, Nov. 23, 1987. 

BULMER, WILLIAM, 88, longtime member 
of Knox Church, Dunedin, Ont., Dec. Ist, 
1987. 

CALVERLEY, MRS. MAISIE, 73, choir di- 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon, 
Sask., for almost 25 years, Dec. 25, 1987. 

DEZEEUW, L. JAMES, 64, elder, choir 
member and longtime treasurer of Knox 
Church, Teeswater, Ont., June 21, 1987. 

DIEPENVEEN, JOHN, elder at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 11, 1987. 

DONAHUE, MICHAEL, 80, elder at St. 
Giles Church, Moser’s River, N.S., for- 
merly elder at MacVicar Memorial 
Church, Outremont, Que., Feb. 8. 

DUCK, WILLIAM WALTER, 82, elder for 
over 40 years, first at Dixie Church, Mis- 
sissauga, and since 1950 at Caven Church, 
Bolton, Ont., Jan. 30. 

EMPEY, MRS. MARY, longtime member of 
Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 11. 
GRAHAM, HAROLD THOMPSON, found- 
ing member of Knox Church, Mountain, 
Ont., (1930), ordained an elder in 1931, 
clerk of session for many years, represen- 
tative elder in the Presbytery of Brockville, 
Ont; commissioner to General Assembly 
on a great many occasions and served on 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
North Park Presbyterian Church is urgently 
seeking an Organist/Choir Director for its 
dedicated choir. The church is located at 
Keele Street and Highway 401. Sunday 
worship is at 10 a.m. and choir practice will 
be on every Thursday from 8 to 9 p.m. If in- 
terested please contact Rev. Peter Han at 
(416) 247-2641 or 748-0824, or write to 
North Park Presbyterian Church, 50 Erie 
Street, Toronto, Ontario M4L 2P9. 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church seeks Organ- 
ist and Senior Choir Director. A musician 
who places equal importance on developing 
congregational participation and achieving 
good choral standards. Two-manual Allen 
digital organ. Please send resume to: Search 
Committee, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
271 Centre Street, Thornhill, Ontario L4J 
1G5, or for information call Art McCullough 
(416) 223-5079. 


DEATHS 


several of its committees. He was an active 
lay preacher within the Presbyterian 
Church and with the Gideons. Jan. 20. 

HALL, MISS MAGGIE J., 100, longtime 
member of Atwood Presbyterian Church, 
Atwood, Ont., member of WMS for many 
years, Jan. 14. 

HAMMOND, W. DOUGLAS, 79, a third- 
generation and lifelong member of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Thornbury, 
Ont., member of the session for over 20 
years, church trustee for over 30 years, and 
for 50 years served as secretary-treasurer, 
Sunday School superintendent and as a 
member of the board of managers. 

HOBBS, MRS. MAY, longtime member of 
Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 23, 
1987. 

HUNTER, A. BRUCE, elder for many years 
at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., Feb. 6. 

KAISER, LAURIER WALTER, 76, elder 
since 1961 at St. James Church, Boularde- 
rie, Cape Breton, N.S., representative eld- 
er to presbytery, choir member, and chair- 
man of the board of managers at the time 
of his death, Jan. 4. 

MacKENZIE, KENNETH MALCOLM, 86, 
elder and lifelong member of Knox 
Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., Dec. 3, 
1987. 

MacLELLAN, THOMAS KAYE, 83, or- 
dained an elder in 1938 at Knox Church, 
Halifax, N.S.; elected to the session of St. 
James Church, Boularderie, Cape Breton, 
N.S., in 1970, Sunday School superinten- 
dent and Sunday School teacher for many 
years, and was the clerk of the Halifax and 
Lunenburg Presbytery for many years, 
Dec. 25, 1987 

MacQUEEN, PHILIP LLOYD, 88, elder 
since 1961 at St. James Church, Boularde- 
rie, Cape Breton, N.S., choir member, and 
member of the board of managers. Jan. 11. 

McARTHUR, GORDON, 76, longtime elder 
at St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., 


church school teacher and young people’s 
leader, Jan. 24. 

McGIBBON, G. WILLARD, 84, longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Freder- 
icton, N.B., Sept. 24, 1987. 

McMILLAN, ALEXANDER J., 81, elder for 
39 years and clerk of session for 23 years, 
longtime manager of Erskine Church, 
Dundalk, Ont., Dec. 18, 1987. 

McMILLIAN, JOHN FRANCIS, 83, elder 
and lifelong member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hastings, Ont., Feb. 3. 

MILLAR, HARRY D., 84, longtime elder, 
and member, and former clerk of session 
of Murray Harbour North-Peter’s Road, 
Murray Harbour North, P.E.I., Nov. 25, 
1987. 

MORRISON, HARRY A., 53, longtime 
member of Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Calgary, Alta., member of the board of 
managers at time of death, Jan. 29. 

PHILLIPS, MRS. MARY, member for 30 
years of Westminster Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Jan. 17. 

REID, ALEX WISHART, ordained an elder 
in Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, Ont., since 1976 a member of the 
session in St. Andrew’s Church, Fenelon 
Falls, Ont., Feb. 8. 

ROWAND, DONALD, member of the board 
of managers at Knox Church, Walkerton, 
Onti Dec: 3151987: 

ROWLAND, MRS. FLORENCE, 105, wid- 
ow of the Rev. George Rowland, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Markham, Ont., 
for over 40 years, lifetime member of 
WMS, Jan. 6. 

ROY, MRS. ETHEL HAYMAN, 93, lifelong 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, West- 
ville, N.S., former Sunday School teacher, 
member of WMS and Ladies Aid. 

VANDERMARK, WILLIAM, longtime eld- 
er, representative elder, choir member, 
church treasurer, Sunday School teacher at 
Knox Church, Walkerton, Ont., Dec. 30, 
1987. o 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
ST. JOHN’S UNITED CHURCH 
requires Director of Music (organist/choir di- 
rector) due to retirement of director of 
longstanding. Distinguished musical heri- 
tage. Three choirs. Three-manual Wood- 
stock pipe organ, recently rebuilt. Submit re- 
sume to Music Selection Committee, 175 
Waterloo St., Stratford, Ontario NSA 4BS5. 
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CHOIR DIRECTOR/ORGANIST 
for St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Port 
Hope. Two-manual Casavante organ. Em- 
phasis on choir development. Submit resume 
to: Music Committee, P.O. Box 311, Port 
Hope, Ontario LIA 3W4. 


YOUTH AND EVANGELISM 
CO-ORDINATOR 

Coquitlam (Vancouver, B.C.) Church seek- 
ing Youth and Evangelism Co-ordinator to 
assist minister. Key responsibilities will be 
youth ministry and assisting in pastoral care/ 
evangelism. Must be effective with groups, 
possess ability to counsel, conduct visita- 
tions and initiate/co-ordinate lay leadership. 
Experience and post-secondary training in 
youth ministry and evangelism preferred. 
Commitment to inerrant Biblical faith. Com- 
plete resume and references by April 15/88 
to: Search Committee, Coquitlam Presbyte- 
rian Church, 948 Como Lake Ave., Coquit- 
lam, B.C. V3J 7P9. 


ORDINATIONS 

Clements, Rev. David, Rodney, St. John’s 
Church, Ont., Jan. 29. 

Kingswood, Rev. Jeffrey, Hamilton, St. 
Enoch’s Church, Ont., Jan. 24. 

Lee, Rev. Young Hwa, Toronto, Korean Peo- 
ple’s Church, Ont., Jan.17. 

Milne, Rev. Lucie, Cromarty, Cromarty Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Nov. Ist, 1987. 


INDUCTIONS 

Clements, Rev. David, Rodney, St. John’s 
Church, Ont., Jan. 29. 

Cowing-Pickering, Rev. Joyce E., Toronto, 
Weston Presbyterian Church, Ont., Feb. 
14. 

Dalzell, Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Toronto, Runny- 
mede Presbyterian Church, Ont., Feb. Ist. 

Kingswood, Rev. Jeffrey, Woodstock, St. 
Paul’s Church, and Kirkland, St. David’s 
Church, N.B., Feb. 10. 

Lockerbie, Rev. Caroline, Burlington, Strath- 
cona Church, Ont., Jan. 27. 

Rezindes, Rev. L., Toronto, Dovercourt Pres- 
byterian Church, into the Portuguese Lan- 
guage Mission, Ont., Feb. 28. 

Stol, Rev. Michael, Olds, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Alta., Feb. 7. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Lee, Rev. Young Hwa, Prince Rupert, First 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Feb. 8. 
Milne, Rev. Lucie, Cromarty, Cromarty Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Nov. Ist, 1987. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain/East River St. Marys/Garden 
of Eden pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C8. (Effective June 
Ist) 

Campbellton, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. Dan 
MacDougall, Box 375, Dalhousie, N.B. 
EOK 1BO. 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA ITO. 

Marine Drive Kirk’s pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
Leod, 539 Martin Ave., New Glasgow, 
N.S. B2H IR8. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. EIB 2K4 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O.Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H IR8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2K0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D. G. Neil, Knox, 
Crescent, Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 


TRANSITION 


treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870 - 876 Richmond 
Square, Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Church, Que., Rev. 
lan Fraser, 11 Rodney Avenue, Pointe 
Claire, Que. H9R 4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Dr. Donald Collier, Knox 
Church, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P 
0C2. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W IP8. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 489. 

Erin, Burns Church, Ospringe, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. John A. Deyarmond, R.R. #4, 
Belwood, Ont. NOB 1JO. 

Havelock, Knox Church, and Norwood, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Daniel 
MacKinnon, Box 383, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
KOM IA0O. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas E. Blaikie, 18 
Manitou Crescent East, Ambherstview, 
Ont. K7N 1B2. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Mark Turner, R.R. #1, Cannington, Ont. 
LOE 1E0. 

Rockwood/Eden Mills pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. M. Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., 
Fergus, Ont. NIM 2N7. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Michael Caveney, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 206, 
King City, Ont. LOG 1KO. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., Dr. Michael H. Farris, 
St. Andrew’s Church, 75 Simcoe St., To- 
ronto, Ont. MS5J 1W9. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J. E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont. M6H 4B7. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB INO. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlington, Ont. L7P 1 Y6. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s, Binbrook, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. W. L. Young, Box 1525, Cale- 
donia, Ont. NOA 1A0. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont. Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 

Exeter/Hensall pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Rick Horst, P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, 
Ont. NOM 2V0. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont. pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Rev. Frank DeVries, 
Box 905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

London, University of Western Ontario, Ont., 
Ordained Presbyterian Chaplain, full-time, 
beginning Sept. Ist, 1988. Contact: Rev. 
Charles Shaver, Box 501, Glencoe, Ont. 
NOL 1MO. 

Milverton Burns Church, and North Morning- 
ton, Ont., Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace 
Ave. N., Listowel, Ont. N4W ILS. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2ZA 3W1. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA 1AS. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. J. Allan 
Paisley, 904 Prince’s Street, Kincardine, 
Ont. N2Z 1Y7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
George Dobie, 162 Light Street, Woods- 
tock, Ont. N4S 6H4. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, 
Ont., L2S 1P7. 

Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO0. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont. NOL 1 HO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T SRI. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339 - 12th 
St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A IE4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., Rev. Bruce Gour- 
lay, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
666, Prince Albert, Sask., S6V 5S2. 

Regina, First Presbyterian Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug. Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood 
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ST. ANDREW’S — OTTAWA 
82 Kent Street K1P 5N9 
seeks to fill the position of a 


SECOND MINISTER 


who, in association with the Minister, will 
fulfil all pulpit and parish responsibilities, 
but with special emphasis on community 
outreach programs and Christian educa- 
tion and development programs for 
adults and youth. 

Expressions of interest (including a re- 
sume) or requests for particulars should 
be directed to Mr. H. John Meyer, Con- 
vener, Search Committee. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
New St. James Church, 
London 
is seeking an energetic, creative, full- 
time Associate Minister with excellent 
leadership skills who will have prima- 
ry responsibilities in the areas of 
Christian Education and Visitation. 
For particulars and job description 
contact the Rev. Leslie Files and/or 
Mrs. Shirley McNair, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, 760 Wellington Street, Lon- 
don, Ont. N6A 3S3 (519-434- 

1127) 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
WATERLOO 
Knox wishes to maintain its focus on 
learning and nurture by employing a 
person with skills and training in 
Christian Education — _ children 
through adults. 


The position is full-time in order 
to expand our ministry in assimila- 
tion, pastoral visitation, some 
preaching, and in the training, re- 
cruitment, and support of volun- 
teers. 


The position requires a person 
with strong interpersonal skills and 
an outgoing manner. 


For further details and 
a job description contact: 
Ellen Yessis 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
50 Erd Street West 
Waterloo, Ontario N2L 171 
(519) 886-4150. 


DOROTHY LAKE CAMP 
Requires staff for July 1988. Programme 
Director, Lifeguards, Counsellors, Cook, 
Handyman. Please contact Elizabeth Den- 
ton, Box 1093, Kirkland Lake, Ontario P2N 
3L4 (705) 642-3561. 


Keep informed with 


The Presbyterian Record. 


Transition 
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Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 3H1. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, 1342 - 97th St., North 
Battleford, Sask. S9A 0J9. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 

Whitewood and Moosomin pastoral charge, 
Sask., Rev. Gwen Brown, Kipling, Sask. 
SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, 7715 - 173rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TST OES. 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, P.O. Box 
248, Eckville, Alta. TOM 0X0. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta. TOM OXO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Gordon Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. W. Perry, 2893 Marine Drive, West 
Vancouver, B.C. V7V IMI. 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301 - 38th Ave., Vernon, 
B.C. VI1T 2Y8: 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. VLY 8J7. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

White Rock, St. John’s Church, B.C., Dr. K. 
C. Doka, 14757 - 16th Avenue, White 
Rock, B.C. V4A IRS. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitation, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man. R2M LYS. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— asurgeon to work in Malawi 

— adental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopaedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 

— _ an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
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a minister to work in Japan 

a minister to work in Taiwan 

a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor tea- 
cher for mountain students in Lotung. 

a minister for Guyana 

a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister — assignment to an African 
church 

a qualified opthamologist to work in Leso- 
tho immediately (3-4 years) 

a physiotherapist to work in Lesotho (4 
years) 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 

Secretaries 

Business Managers & Accountants 

Building Supervisors 

Maintenance & Water System trainee 

Treasurer 

Histopathology technician 

Auditor 

Mechanical engineers 

Linesman Supervisor 

Management Consultant 

Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 
‘*Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, SO Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Currently, ‘‘Youth in Mission’’ has requests 
for: 


— Up to three volunteers to work with the In- 
ternational Children’s Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, for short-term assignments in 
1988. 

— Counsellors and support staff to fill tempo- 
rary vacancies of one to four weeks at 
Presbyterian Church camps across Canada. 
Short-term, during July and August, 1988. 


Urgently requested: 

— A minister or religious educator to accom- 
pany ‘‘Sonburst °88,’’ a music/theatre 
troupe of young people from 
Toronto/Kingston Synod PYPS, who are 
planning to travel through the Western 
provinces in July to inform, entertain, and 
serve God. 


Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, the 
Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441- 


1111. 
0 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


“Easter people” 


\ \ } were a small group but with a common concern. We wanted the 

e church to be alive and vibrant for Jesus Christ. Our leader presented 
us with a most interesting and challenging request: ‘Share with us, a story about 
Jesus, that in your mind, is deeply significant for the church today.’’ We thought 
and then shared. 


Two of us selected the Emmaus Road experience. Keeping the above request 
in mind, herewith the reasons for such a selection. Don’t blame my friend; these 


are my observations, for better or for worse. 


The risen 
Christ walks 


with us. 


Read 
Luke 24: 13-35 


In many ways, the church is in a 
time of discouragement and disap- 
pointment as were the two travellers. 
Discouraged? We are not keeping 
pace with Canada’s expanding pop- 
ulation. We have lost our two sources 
of natural church growth — babies 
and Scottish immigrants. We’re on 
our own and we don’t dare mention 
the fact that we actually tried to dou- 
ble in the 80s! 

Disappointed? Is the church really 
listened to today? Try getting some- 
one’s ear — the media or the Govern- 
ment. Except of course, you have 
some scandal to impart. Then stand 
aside — the rush will run over you! 
Isn’t it disappointing that there is still 


so much hurt and oppression in the 
world — that we know the causes but 
can’t seem to strike at the root? 

The cause was not lost for those 
two men. And it’s not lost for us e1- 
ther. Jesus joined them (though they 
didn’t know him at the time). What 
did he do? Give them a pep talk? Ina 
way. He opened the scriptures and 
told them the story — the story of 
God’s mighty plan for salvation. 
Isn't it strange, how we hesitate to 
seriously ponder the scriptures? Are 
they that difficult or do we doubt the 
Spirit can actually reveal? Or do we 
hesitate to let other people know that 
to find a certain book in the Bible, we 
have to use the index? As a church 


we should be excavators, digging 
continuously into the Word. 

Jesus walked with them. He was 
the risen Christ. They didn’t know all 
that at the time, but it was really he. 
So the risen Christ walks with us. 
Yes, he is alive, and he does journey 
with us. 

They invited him in and they broke 
bread together. It was at that point 
that they knew. What is this saying to 
the church? Communion is vitally 
important. It should be carefully cel- 
ebrated, and with expectations! Jesus 
Christ, our living Lord will be there! 
Should we do it more than four times 
a year? 

After he had gone, then they 
knew. It was he! The other disciples 
had to be told. So they started back to 
Jerusalem, some 12 kilometres away. 
The news was too good and too new! 
It couldn’t keep. They started out — 
immediately. The church still has a 
job to do — to tell and live the good 
news. Get to it! 

Two matters remain. Their ‘‘hearts 
burned within them.”’ That’s what 
we all need — a burning heart, 
aflame with an impassioned love for 
Jesus Christ and the world for which 
he died. Presbyterians can be so prim 
and proper. Get excited and you are 
suspect! 

He accompanied them on their 
journey. So with us — as a people we 
are on a journey. So much of it today 
seems uphill. But wait, we are not 
alone. The risen Christ walks with 
us. He isn’t silent either. When we 
slow down or would like to rest or 
even stop and go back — he whispers 
‘Tam with you — always.”’ 


() Lord Jesus Christ, alive and 
with us — may we be a peo- 


ple alive, listening, laughing, and 
ever moving onwards and upwards as 
the Easter people! For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen. 


ja 


Dil 
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Ctecs Three Sonnets for Holy Week 2ee— 


The Burden 
(Mark 11:1-11) 


Unaccustomed to her burden, she knows not 
That never beast bore such a Man as this, 
Who meekly rides to His appointed lot, 
A crown of thorns and a betrayer’s kiss. 
And never man will carry such a weight 
As He bears now in this, His day of power, 
Ascending toward a strait and narrow gate, 
His agonizing last and finest hour. 
She bravely struggles on, despite her fear 
Of cheering men, whom He as gravely views 
As an admiral watching distant storms draw 
near 
To lash bright waves to dark and deadly hues; 
He knows the death decreed in ancient 
psalms, 
The Tree that looms beyond these 
scattered palms. 


Philip Rosenbaum 


Where He was Crucified 
(John 19:38-42) 


Now 1n the place where He was crucified 
There was a garden; and within the garden 
A tomb, where two God-fearing men defied 
The priests who gave the Son of God no pardon. 
And so it was, when men and times were grim, 
Two timid hearts did prove their love was true: 
With aloes and with myrrh they buried Him, 
And where their hearts were, placed their 
treasure too. 
It’s time for me to bring my precious spices 
To honour Him who bravely died for me, 
No more to hide in fear of sins and vices, 
From which so long ago He set me free. 
For He’s the One who all my needs 
supplied; 
And I’m the place where He was crucified. 
Philip Rosenbaum 


Ge 


I Did Not Weep 
(John 20:11) 


I did not weep because I’d come so far; 

I did not weep for all the gold I’d spent; 

Nor did I weep as one who does repent 

Hitching his earthly hopes unto a star 

That will not rise again. Death cannot bar 

A faithful dog from waiting where the scent 

Reveals to him the way his master went — 

No matter where his food and water are. 

So I stayed there and wept. Though men had” 
cursed : 

And hurt me in the past, I did not fear 

That they might come again and do their worst 

To one who stood there trembling, weak, and 
wary; 

But I was not at all prepared to hear | 

The Voice that said, “Let there be light’ — say, 
“Mary!” 

Philip Rosenbaum 


fi 


This month The Record features several articles on church | 
music. Few people have done more to improve the quality of our 
music than John Derksen, Professor of Church Music at Knox 
College, known to many people in our church through his 
lectures and choir tours. The college choir has also produced two 
records, “This New Day” (now sold out) and “Shout the Glad | 
Tidings” (still available). It seems appropriate to begin this | 


issue with an interview with 


John 


Derksen 


John Derksen leads 
the Knox College Choir. 
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Within The Presbyterian Church in Canada, the 
type and quality of music varies widely from one congre- 
gation to another. Why? Is there such a thing as Pres- 
byterian church music? 


A There is great diversity of music among our church- 
es because, apart from the metrical Psalter, there is no rep- 


| ertory of distinctively Presbyterian music. Therefore, we 
| musicians have a great deal of scope in the choice of music, 
| and this freedom is reflected in our practice. 

| One can, I think, extract a distinctive Reformed view of 
| church music from John Calvin’s essays and observations 
on the subject. Calvin did away with instrumental music 
and part-singing in church not because he was opposed to 
music, but because he was overly respectful of its power. In 
one essay, he outlines the reasons for this respect. The 
_ preaching of the Word, he says, is like the pouring of water 
into a bottle; if one simply pours the water, some will surely 
_ splash over the edge. If one uses a funnel, all the water gets 
into the bottle. Music acts as a funnel when texts are sung; 
every word finds its destination and becomes part of the in- 
_ her spiritual fabric of the singer. This may seem an odd idea 
_at first, but if you compare the number of hymns you know 
_ from memory (with their continuing emotional impact) with 
_ the sermons you remember, Calvin’s point may well be tak- 

en. 


The Reformed view of church music is a serious one 
which recognizes music’s potential importance in the serv- 
ice of worship. It also affirms the primacy of the text and 
the importance of congregational participation. 


How do you respond to complaints about the 
_ choice of unfamiliar hymns? 


A Calvin’s notion concerning the sung text becoming 
| part of the person’s inner self is borne out by the relation- 
ship many people have with hymns in their personal reper- 
| tory. I think, however, that we all need to keep on growing, 
| and just as we do not ask to hear only familiar sermons, we 
need to expand our inner resources by learning worthwhile 
new hymns. Of course, these hymns need to be carefully in- 
troduced and repeated so that they in turn become familiar. 


O What is the function of hymn-singing in the serv- 
ice? 


If we sing hymns only for the warmth and pleasure 
of singing together, then choice is not too important, but I 
think that there are other functions as well. Within the serv- 
ice, hymns give the congregation an opportunity to praise 
God, to respond to the Word, to pray, or to initiate and par- 
| ticipate in liturgical action. Thoughtfully chosen hymns re- 
| flect their function in the service. For example, the first 
/}hymn on a Sunday morning may be an invitation to 
) worship. Before the reading of scripture, a hymn of prayer 


| to the Spirit for illumination might be appropriate. Some- 


f . . . . . “3° 
| times a hymn which is superbly appropriate is unfamiliar, 
| and at that point we in the congregation may be asked to do 


| some growing. 


| 


| 


O What are your criteria for the choice of choral 
music? 


A I treat the choice of choral music in much the same 
way as the choice of hymns. The test is important. I think of 
the anthem or other vocal music as a highly compressed ser- 
mon with a good, scriptural text set to music that projects 
and enhances it in an arresting, appropriate way. The music 
should amplify and illuminate the text in the same way that 
effective delivery and structure illuminates the Word pre- 
ached from the pulpit. 


How do these miniature ‘‘sermons’’ function in 
relation to the rest of the service? 


A My preference is for a service with unity of purpose. 
While the anthems, hymns and sermon may not all be based 
on the same text, they ought to express different facets of 
the same theme and thus reinforce and strengthen each oth- 
er. Of course, this requires the co-operation and dedication 
of both minister and musician. It means planning ahead. 
Musicians especially need plenty of lead time to do the nec- 
essary selection and preparation. 


O Do you think there is danger, especially in 
churches where the music has a high profile, that the 


musical portions of the service will be considered “‘en- 
tertainment’’? 


A One can’t always control the way people per- 
ceive things. That being said, I think there is greater danger 
of such misunderstanding in those cases where there is lack 
of communication between minister and organist. Where 
there is no consultation, the music will seem to be off ona 
venture of its own, regardless of how good and dedicated 
the musician is. 


How do you fit organ music into your scheme for 
a coherent service? 


A Let me first say that the organist’s most important 
duty is to lead the congregation in its singing of the psalms 
and hymns. The organist can do much to enrich the congre- 
gation’s experience of hymn-singing. The instrumental ac- 
companiment can draw the congregation’s attention to the 
meaning and effective qualities of the text, and the hymn in- 
troduction can prepare the congregation by setting the tem- 
po and indicating the spirit appropriate for the singing of the 

hymn. 
I suppose it is in the music before and after the service 
continued on page 29 
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EDITORIAL 


Stephen Hayes 


The New Book of Common Order 


I 1982 the General Assembly adopted a motion which authorized the Board 
Nos Congregational Life to prepare a revised Book of Common Order along 
with a Service Book to be placed in the pews for congregational use. The plan 
was that both books would be for voluntary use. No effort was being made to 
unify the worship of all of our congregations. The aim was to offer what is best in 


worship to the living God. 


Some may need to be told that the Book of Common Order is for ministers and 
is designed to aid them in the conduct of worship services. These es from 


Sunday morning worship, to the sac- 
raments, to ‘‘Orders for Presbytery’’ 
(e.g., the ordination of a minister). 
While lay people may never actually 
have seen a copy of this book, except 
from a distance, it is more than likely 
they have sat in many services where 
worship was conducted from it. Ob- 
viously, what is in the book over a 
period of time becomes of enormous 
importance and influence. John Knox 
himself produced a book of services. 
Let no Presbyterian think that a book 
of common order is a modern idea! 

The person who made the motion 
in 1982 dealing with these two books 
specifically, stated that he believed 
that no change in theology was re- 
quired. What was needed, rather, 
was simpler and more direct lan- 
guage. Moreover, hard cover copies 
of the Book of Common Order had 
run out and the need for reprinting 
suggested that revision was timely. 

The motion received an over- 
whelming vote in its favour, and vir- 
tually no opposition. Many people 
took that to be a heartening sign and 
felt that perhaps after all things could 
happen with relative speed in our 
church. 

Now, after six years, we have 
Word and Sacraments, the draft ver- 
sion of part of the new Book of Com- 
mon Order. Many believe that the 
delay in producing this draft has been 
unduly lengthy. However, the book 
gives evidence of care and thought. 
Those who worked on it deserve 
credit for their hard work, much of it 
to good effect. 

Unfortunately, however, they have 
chosen to change the theology of the 
earlier book, and in particular to omit 
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The prayer of blessing. . . 
is NOW 
common. . . 


the invocation of the Holy Spirit on 
the water of Baptism and the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s Supper. 

Dr. David Hay, in an article in last 
month’s Record, has indicated this 
change and written against it. Those 
who read his article will recall the 
fact that the Westminster standards 
clearly speak of the need for the el- 
ements to be blessed. Indeed, the di- 
rections are repeated four times in the 
Directory. We quote but one of them: 
‘*. . . prayer is also to be joined with 
the word of institution, for sanctify- 
ing the water to this spiritual use 

*’, and ‘‘the minister is to begin 
the action with sanctifying and bles- 
sing the elements of bread and wine 


set before him. . . .”’ (Directory for 
the Public Worship of God). 

Moreover, the committee is chang- 
ing something that our Canadian 
church has freely and happily made 
part of its life and tradition. The 
1922, 1938, and 1964 editions of the 
Book of Common Order all invoke 
the Holy Spirit upon the elements. In 
effect, Living Faith reaffirmed this 
concept in stating in words virtually 
taken from the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, that 

In Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, there is a sacramental union 
between the sign and the thing 
signified. (7.5) 

The prayer of blessing on the water 
and on the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper is authentic Presbyterianism. 
It is so historically via the West- 
minster standards and many editions 
of various books of common order. 
While it was missing from Presbyte- 
rian services in the time of the Refor- 
mation, the theology that here were 
no bare empty signs was certainly 
held by Calvin, Knox and others. 
Moreover, it was fear of being mis- 
understood that led to the exclusion 
of this prayer. William Maxwell, 
perhaps Scotland’s greatest liturgical 
scholar of this century, wrote that its 
omission was ‘‘soon felt to be a dis- 
tinct lack by the Puritans in England, 
and by the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land.’’ The prayer of blessing on the 
elements is now common in Pres- 
byterian churches. 

We recognize that an opportunity 
is now being offered to all in our 
church to respond to the new book. 
The process is certainly an open, and 
not a closed one. Nonetheless, a ma- 
jor change in doctrine — and this is a 
major change — is normally pre- 
ceded by lengthy discussion, over- 
tures and consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Church Doctrine. Some 
even believe that such a change 
should be made only under the Bar- 
rier Act. continued on page 6 
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Editorial 
continued from page 4 


What we never ought to do is 
change doctrine simply by altering a 
few lines in a book with the barest at- 
tention drawn to the alteration. Also, 
I can recall no discussion, debate, or 
overture on this matter and the sub- 
ject has not been on the agenda of the 
Doctrine Committee. 

The point is that the change should 
not be made. 

On page 85, the authors make the 
statement that they avoid using the 
words ‘consecrate’ or ‘sanctify’ be- 
cause ‘Too often, these words have 
been misunderstood as implying a 
transformation of the natural el- 
ements of water.’’ But I’ve never met 
a Presbyterian who believes that, and 
that is a remarkable missing of the 
point. Is there or is there not a sacra- 
mental union between water and 
what is promised in baptism? That’s 
the point. Presbyterians have always 
believed that there is. It is also odd 
that the Service for Baptism contains 
a lengthy prayer — indeed one that 
goes on far too long — yet omits the 
very thing we are directed to pray 
for! 

Now this invocation of the Holy 
Spirit both upon the worshippers and 
the elements used in the sacraments 
is called the double epiclesis. The lat- 
ter word means “‘calling,’’ or ‘‘in- 
voking.’’ The “‘double,’’ of course, 
refers to the fact that the blessing of 
the Spirit is called upon both the peo- 
ple and the elements. 

Definite evidence for the double 
epiclesis dates from 215 A.D. The 
view of the sacraments implied by it, 
that here are no empty signs, comes 
from the earliest days. Many Pres- 
byterians would argue that this view 
is scriptural in that it is faithful to 
what our Lord meant when he said 
‘“‘This is my body.’’ It also carries 
forth into the service the concept 
found in | Cor. 10:16 — *‘When we 
bless ‘the cup of blessing,’ is it not a 
means of sharing in the blood of 
Christ? When we break the bread, is 
it not a means of sharing in the body 
of Christ’’? 

For some, the highest point 
reached by the Westminster stan- 
dards is in their view of the sacra- 
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ments. Here the classical shape of 
Presbyterian theology on Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper was achieved. 
No other Confession has stated more 
brilliantly what we ought to believe 
concerning them. Yet a surprising 
number of people, both in our own 
and other churches, don’t know 
what’s there and what a treasure we 
have. 

Living Faith recognized the trea- 
sure and carried it forward into our 
times. Now Word and Sacraments 
simply abandons it — with grave dis- 
service to our tradition and with no 
authority from anyone. 


“Ts there 
or is there not 
a sacramental union 
between water 
and what is promised 
in baptism?” 


The onus is on the Committee to 
prove that historical Presbyterianism, 
the standards of our church, what our 
church has believed and taught for 
hundreds of years, is wrong. It is not 
the other way round. 

Let no one mistake this for theo- 
logical quibbling. This issue reaches 
to the very heart of what we believe 
about the sacraments. Some would 
go so far as to say that the specific 
Presbyterian contribution to the de- 
bate about their meaning centres on 
the concept of the sacramental union. 

We thank the Committee that pre- 
pared Word and Sacraments. The ex- 
pression of gratitude is sincere; it is 
not a mere formality tagged onto the 
end of a criticism. It is no easy matter 
to produce such a book. But please 
— give us back the double epiclesis! 


CC) 


Editor’s note: Letters continue to 
come in both on Dr. McLelland’s No- 
vember column and the Rev. Ray 
Drennan’ s letter (‘‘Not mandated to 


| convert’). Most of the letters make 


observations that have already been 


| stated. I have shortened several of 
| these letters in order to include as 


| many as possible and I have tried to 


retain new points while still main- 
taining the original intention of the 
writer. 


SAH 


More on 
Drennan/McLelland 
Moderator agrees 


with Kruvalis 

I wish to commend the Rev. Gunar 
J. Kravalis for his articulate response 
to Dr. Joseph McLelland’s column 
which appeared in the November, 
1987, issue of The Record. Although 
I hold Dr. McLelland in great re- 
spect, I share Mr. Kravalis’ concern 
when leaders of the church appear to 
down-play the uniqueness of God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ. Dr. Mc- 
Lelland is legitimately concerned that 
the church be ‘‘reformed and always 
reforming.’’ I agree with Mr. Krava- 


| lis however, that Dr. McLelland’s 
| recipe for such a reformation would 


not lead to new life, but to the death 


| of historic Christianity. I trust that 


when I say that there is not, in the 
words of one of your correspondents, 


LET THERE 
BE LIGHT | 


LETTERS 


‘“coldness in (my) eyes (or a) cutting 
edge in (my) voice’’ but simply sad- 
ness that in our denomination we ap- 
parently can no longer even agree on 
the foundational confession that Je- 
sus Christ is Lord. 
Tony Plomp, 
Richmond, B.C. 

A letter in the February Record 
carried the caption, ‘‘View from the 
mission field — Not mandated to 
convert.’’ This, together with anoth- 
er view, this time from ‘‘The ivory 
tower’’ (Nov., 1987) filled me with 
dismay. These two contributions 
seemed to ooze with a sort of eclectic 
theology, and advocating a syncretic 
gospel that debunks the uniqueness 
OPC NSi ye. 

From such depressing reading it 
was a Sheer delight to open a letter 
from a well-known theologian, Dr. 
Tom Torrance, which contained a 
printed leaflet entitled Urgent call to 
the Kirk. 

Dr. Tom Torrance, with three con- 
cerned ministers, realizing that the 
Church of Scotland is in a spiritual 
crisis, have issued this stirring chal- 
lenge. The crisis they affirm “‘is 
caused by the erosion of fundamental 
belief, a discarding of great Christian 
convictions, and the detachment of 
preaching from the control of biblical 
Revelation. 

‘*This has undermined the authori- 
ty of the Church of Christ. 

‘‘Neglect in teaching the truth of 


the gospel has allowed the general 
membership to become seriously ig- 
norant of the Christian faith. With the 
loss of evangelical substance the Kirk 
fails to be taken seriously, while in- 
creasing stress upon formal and so- 
cio-legal structure has the effect of 
making the institutional Church get 
in the way between Christ and the 
people of the land. This calls for re- 
pentance. “The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed’.’’ The urgent call 
goes on: “‘We call upon the Kirk to 
commit itself afresh to Jesus Christ 
and his Gospel and to carry out an 
evangelical rebuilding of its faith, 
life and mission... .”’ 

This ‘‘urgent call’’ sent out to the 
Scottish church might well be listen- 
ed to by our Canadian church, for 
perhaps the difference between the 
Scottish church and the Canadian 
church is just that the Scottish church 
is aware of its crisis and our church 
has not come to that awareness. 

This “‘urgent call’’ might well be 
studied by all ministers, elders, stu- 
dents and all who long for the spiritu- 
al renewal of our beloved Canadian 
church. Some of us would be happy 
to make copies available for the 
asking. 

Gilbert D. Smith, 
Minister Emeritus, 
Trinity Church, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Letters, 
continued on page 36 


Noel Watson 


Wer! STOP 
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repel outsiders. 


Targeting a group 


here are times when it is unrealistic to expect a church to grow! In fact, 
sometimes it is impossible for a particular congregation to grow in a given 
situation. Each congregation has its unique features. These will either attract or 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Alden Marshall 


Even when one preaches in the power of the Holy Spirit and the congregation 
is filled with consistent Christians, if the sociological barriers are too high be- 
tween the congregation and the people it is trying to reach, the church will not 


grow. 

Most of our Presbyterian churches 
in Canada are composed mainly of 
people from 60-80 years of age, 
usually middle-class, and generally 
well educated. We find it difficult to 
believe that everyone does not want 
to be like us! We have the mistaken 
idea that if only we are kind enough, 
pray hard enough, and make some 
minor changes in our worship serv- 
ices, then others will come to our 
church and be part of us. 

But this attitude is what one writer 
calls ‘‘people blindness.’’ It refuses 
to recognize differences in people. 
Those born before World War II sel- 
dom recognize how alien and distant 
is the culture of European and North 
American baby boomers (those born 
in the population expansion after the 
war) from that of previous genera- 
tions. 


Decline in Canada 


Anyone who has seen the trends of 
church decline over a number of 
years knows that something is terrib- 
ly wrong. Very few of those in 
church school in the 1950s and 
1960s, even attend suburban church- 
es. For example, in the Presbytery of 
West Toronto, every single city con- 
gregation has suffered enormous 
losses. One congregation declined 
from 384 students in 1959-60 to 0 
students in 1985; another from 152 to 
0; another from 217 to 14; and anoth- 
er from 524 to 30. The Acts and Pro- 
ceedings in our denominational re- 
cords show that these are typical ex- 
amples, and other mainline denomi- 
nations have losses that are equally 
devastating. 


Young professionals 
have abandoned 
almost all of our 

churches. . 


People blindness 


To avoid false guilt we must think 
soberly (Romans 12:3). It is ‘people 
blindness’’ to believe that we can 
have positive impact on everyone if 
we only preach better, pray more sin- 
cerely, work harder, be more friend- 
ly, or have more or better pro- 
grammes. We can be sure that at least 
some of the congregations of West 
Toronto had all these positive inter- 
nal developments. Sometimes the re- 
sults were temporarily positive, with 
a bit more evangelism or social serv- 
ice or more hospitality. But still the 
congregations declined, whether the 
minister and congregation were liber- 
al or conservative, hard-working or 
lazy, friendly or starchy. In each ur- 
ban congregation the results were the 
same — a dramatic downward 
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plunge. Occasionally there were a 
few wobbles in the free fall of num- 
bers of students, members, income, 
etc., but these only prolonged the ag- 
ony. 


Love and obedience 
not enough 


This is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of the people loving and obey- 
ing Jesus Christ; certainly this should 
be of paramount importance to all of 
us whether in the pulpit or the pew. I 
stress loving justice and mercy and 
walking humbly with God, and try to 
practise that daily. My point is that it 
is not enough to stop the decline — 
much less is internal improvement 
enough to reverse the decline and 
make disciples of young adults. 

Sociological forces, demographic 
trends, or local contextual factors as 
well as national contextual factors 
guarantee that most of our churches 
will die in their present forms. There 
is nothing that can be done to keep 
this from happening. Revival or 
church renewal is essential, but it is 
not enough. 


Go and make disciples 


Sometimes we must choose be- 
tween the command in Matthew 
28:19 to go and make disciples (be 
the means of encouraging others to 
love and obey Jesus Christ, to be his 
followers and friends) and the desire 
to have others come to our congrega- 
tions and assimilate — give up their 
uniqueness. Since we are com- 
manded to go and make disciples, if 
we do not do this we have true guilt. 
If we fail to attract people to our con- 
gregations when there are sociologi- 
cal and cultural barriers this is false 
guilt (assuming we are also hospita- 
ble and consistent Christians). 

God never expected ‘baby boom- 
ers’ to assimilate into congregations 
that have radically different cultures 
from their own. God expects us to 


use our vast financial resources to es- 
tablish separate congregations that 
focus on their legitimate needs. 


Teens reaching teens 


Teens are much more effective in 
| influencing other teens for example, 
and the same is true for young adults 
_ who are struggling with careers, life 
Styles, and relationships. (Young 
adults in rural areas where everything 
' iS more inter-generational do assimi- 
late easier into pre-World War II con- 
| gregations, in addition to a few very 
conservative urban ones and those 
| few who are impressed by cathe- 
| drals.) 


New services 


It is false guilt if we are sad be- 
cause young professionals have aban- 
_ doned almost all of our churches. 
Only arrogance will make us think 
that people who do not share com- 
mon joys and sorrows will want to 
assimilate and show deference. This 
is why a 5:00 p.m. Sunday service 
for teens at Copacabana Presbyterian 
Church in Rio de Janeiro was packed 
with 500 people, whereas if these 
same teens had been offered only the 
possibility of worshipping at the 
11:00 a.m. service, 10-20 would 
have come. Probably a few of the 
more dutiful children of the minister 
and elders would attend a worship 
service geared toward older adults, 
but we are responsible to reach more 
than a small trickle of the population. 


Homogeneous units 


The congregation in Rio had true 
guilt because they reached so few 
teens, and this caused them to devel- 
op separate services for the teens who 
wished to have a service geared to- 
wards their interests. Although the 
11:00 a.m. congregational service 
did not gain more teens, the King- 
dom of God was advanced because 
several saw the gospel related to their 
situations and commited their lives to 
Jesus Christ. 

False guilt causes people to re- 
member the past when crowds at- 
tended churches, and the gospel (or 
at least the denomination) was held in 
awe, and to be embarrassed and hu- 
miliated because we no longer have 


the deference we feel we deserve in 
today’s society. True guilt prompts 
people to focus on the needs of the 
unchurched and how we can build 
bridges from their interests to their 
spiritual, social, and financial needs. 
Whether they assimilate into our 
11:00 a.m. services or not becomes 
less important than that they go 
somewhere to worship Jesus Christ. 


Specialization 

Those who feel it is wrong to tar- 
get a particular group have “‘people 
blindness,’’ for almost all of the 
mainline churches already target the 
60-80-year-olds. There is nothing 
wrong with that, for this group has 
legitimate needs. But to expect baby 
boomers to assimilate into such 
churches is to have false guilt, and 
unrealistic expectations. Even much 
of the one per cent of the baby boom- 
ers who attend church in Canada, 2.3 
per cent in the USA and one per cent 
in Europe are there because churches 
were planted or redeveloped to focus 
on them. 

There are well over 100 congrega- 
tions in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (and several more in other 
denominations) that could plant a 
new church next year to reach the 
young, professisonal segment of the 
population that is culturally alienated 
from our churches. There are many 
dying congregations that must rede- 
velop in order to avoid wasting their 
resources. How this can be done to 
provide for the needs of those inside 
and outside the congregations de- 
serves much prayer and planning. 


Targeting 

Some think planning and _ inten- 
tionally targeting a group of people is 
unethical, and if we only evangelize 
or do social work properly, we will 
grow in impact. But, in fact, those 
whose churches are thriving are using 
good sociological principles, even if 
they have not analyzed them. In the 
past, society was more homogeneous 
and the generation gap was not so 
deep, so sociological analysis was 
usually not necessary. There were 
fewer cultural differences between 
those in the congregation and those 


outside of the congregations, but the 
baby boomers developed a new so- 
ciological reality. 

Others object to targeting and say 
groups like the Pentecostals thrive 
very well by ignoring sociological 
forces. This is not true, because a 
close study of Pentecostals proves 
that they do target groups of people, 
even when the focus is unintentional. 
They do a good job in reaching those 
people God has gifted them to reach. 
Mainline churches have other 
strengths, but the sociological hur- 
dles are too high for all but a few ever 
to appreciate, unless we plant new 
churches and redevelop existing ones 
to focus on those who are reachable. 


Explode the myth! 


Contrary to myths fostered by the 
media, people do not become more 
religious as they get older. Almost all 
of the older Christians were con- 
verted when they were children, for 
studies show most people became 
Christians as children if at all. I be- 
lieve this is not only because children 
are more open to radical transfor- 
mation such as that required by Jesus 
Christ, but because teens and young 
adults are not encouraged to set up 
independent services and other pro- 
grammes to reach their peers (as at 
Copacabana Presbyterian Church, for 
example). 

Sociological barriers have caused 
Christians much false guilt, in addi- 
tion to the true guilt each person has. 
False guilt cannot be forgiven. We 
only need to accept that God loves us 
despite our limitations. It is no dis- 
grace that young professionals do not 
want to worship with parents and 
grandparents, but prefer to have serv- 
ices, teaching, programmes and ac- 
tivities that relate to them. We can 
continue to despair over that fact or 
we can plant churches and redevelop 
existing churches so that young pro- 
fessionals will not face sociological 
barriers to the gospel in addition to 
theological barriers. 


This article is a partial re-print from the British 
Church Growth Digest. 

Dr. Marshall is the minister of Fairbanks Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto. He has recently be- 
gun 5:00 p.m. services for young profession- 
als. 
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SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Thinking about advertising? 


Phone 441-1111, Ext. 172 
for details. 


DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS 


JUNE 


Verses 


II Samuel 
II Samuel 
Psalm 
Acts 


II Samuel 
II Samuel 
I Chronicles .... 


I Chronicles 

II Samuel 

II Corinthians .... 
II Corinthians 

II Corinthians 
Luke 

Psalm 


II Samuel 
Mark 
Psalm 


CANADIAN 
BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


10 Carnforth Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 


and in District Bible Centres 
across Canada 
8-E-H 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Reflections of a 
memorable time 


Y our correspondent has been absent from this space for the past few months 
due to the pressure of the workload in the function through which I earn my © 


daily bread. 


Part of that function took me off to one of the most memorable events I have 
ever had the pleasure of covering — the Fifteenth Olympic Winter Games in Cal- 
gary from the 13th of February through to the 28th. I suppose it’s possible you’ ve | 
already heard or read all you want to know about the Olympics, and your interest 
in the subject is exhausted except for a few specific memories; but please bear 


with me for a brief personal perspec- 
tive. 

The world has acknowledged that 
the Calgary Games were a huge suc- 
cess, and there can be no doubt about 
that. Who can forget the sight of Fin- 
land’s Matti Nykanen, dubbed the 
UFO for Unbeatable Flying Object, 
gliding through the air to capture 
three gold medals for himself and his 
team. There was the haunted, misty- 
eyed look of Brian Orser after he had 
to settle for silver in the Olympic 
showdown between himself and Bri- 
an Boitano of the United States. 

The one jarring note in that eve- 
ning was the insensitive and brutal 
intrusion of an American TV inter- 
viewer who barged into Orser’s box 
just after the marks had been pre- 
sented to say “‘I’ve got good news 
and bad news Brian. . . the Czecho- 
slovakian judge gave you a six but 
you’ve placed second . . . what do 
you think?’’ Orser proved why he is a 
champion by responding calmly to 
the provocation. Some other athletes 
of our acquaintance might have been 
violent. 

There was the utter ecstasy of Eliz- 
abeth Manley as she clasped her 
hands over her face after her brilliant 
skating performance that won her the 
silver medal in the women’s final and 
the stirring accomplishments of a 
young Dutch speedskater by the 
name of Yvonne von Gennip. 

As those images fade with the Ca- 
nadian winter we are left with a lega- 
cy from the Olympics that goes far 
beyond the one-time winning of 
gold, silver or bronze medals or the 
passing excitement of some of the 
major contests in hockey or figure 
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skating. There was another dimen- | 
sion to the Calgary Games that made © 
all of us proud and it’s something we 
can cherish for a long time to come. 
It was the spirit of openness and~ 
friendliness that infused the whole’ 
event and made it a distinctly Canadi- 
an experience. The world was given — 
a sixteen day tour of the nature of — 
Canada ... its Rockies, its plains 
and most important of all its people” 
and it liked what it saw. And for this” 
the whole country owes the Games’ 
organizers and all the volunteers and - 
general population of Calgary a deep” 
debt of gratitude. Calgary's contribu- — 
tion to Olympic lore is now part of 
history and will live forever. j 

Even more important was the im-— 
measurable amount of goodwill gen-_ 
erated toward this country as a result 
of those two weeks in February. It 
will also linger for years to come and 
the world will remember that Calgary 
was not only superbly competent in 
its staging of the Olympics, it man- 
aged the whole affair with flair and a 
caring attitude toward the millions in- 
volved. . 

Beyond the histories of dramatic 
contests and the breaking of Olympic _ 
records, Calgary and Canada will be | 
marked as a place where there is an 
emphasis on positive human values at _ 
a time when the grimmer side of to-_ 
day’s reality, like war, greed, bigotry 
and selfishness, dominates the news 
and colours our interpretations of life 
on this planet. Congratulations once 
again Calgary . . . you’ve made us 
all very proud and you deserve all of 
the credit anyone can give you. 


(Editor’s Note: Lloyd Robertson is too modest 


to mention it, but he is co-author of a book on > 
the Winter Olympics. SAH) 
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For Your Group Or 


Buy These Well-Known Brands 


Imagine being able to raise money for your group 
with nothing to sell. All anyone has to do is what 
they’re doing every week anyway ... and that’s shop 
for their family. FUNDRAISE CANADA is supported 
by a number of Canada’s leading consumer product 
manufacturers. For every proof of purchase that’s 
submitted from one of these products by your non- 
profit group, your club will receive a cash refund for 
its fundraising account. Naturally, a lot of purchases 
by many members and members’ friends can add up 
to a great deal of money fast. 


(*Some products may change or may not participate in some areas) 


To find out how your organization can qualify, send 
the completed coupon today (or call toll free 
1-800-387-5072). 


FUNDRAISE. 
When You Shop 


Non-Profit Organization , 


lai to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY/TOWN 


NAME OF GROUP 


WFUNDRAISE © Siiivicie, oon" 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Please send information on how my group can participate | 
in the Fundraise Canada program to: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


View from the tvory tower 


A THEOLOGICAL MINE 


I hope you’ve seen Cats. A wonderful romp, excellent song and dance, 
book by no less than poet T.S. Eliot. If you have puritan guilt feelings over 
spending all that money on theatricals, you can atone by attending to the words 
themselves. What a theological mine! You can’t miss the evangelical party (the 


Jellicles) or the obvious symbolism of Old Deuteronomy who ‘“‘sits in the sun of 


the vicarage wall’’, or Mr. Mistoffelees the conjurer, possessing *‘singular mag- 
ical powers’’. Note also Macavity the Mystery Cat, ‘a fiend in feline shape, a 


monster of depravity’’. If you’re 
more subtle you can exegete the 
opening and closing numbers, where 
Eliot catches that odd aloofness 
which convinced ancient Egyptians 
(whose goddess of pleasure, Bast, 
has a cat’s head) that there is some- 
thing divine about cats — that is, 
there is something feline about the 
Divine. 

One must be careful when ad- 
dressing cats, for ‘‘Before a Cat will 
condescend/To treat you as a trusted 
friend’? some gift is necessary, to 
show the respect which cats are ‘‘en- 
titled to expect’’. Here is what our 
forebears called condescension or 
‘“‘accommodation’’, when a superior 
Being stoops to conquer. The dis- 
tance between is bridged only with 
caution and with trouble. This is why 


The Naming of Cats is a difficult 
matter, 


Mistoffelees, in the musical CATS. 


It isn’t just one of your holiday 
games... 


Cats, you must see, have three dis- 
tinct names. The first is sensible, ev- 
eryday; the second is peculiar and 
more dignified; but the third — Ah! 
there’s the rub, as cats like to say. 
For this final name is beyond our 
knowledge, not even through human 
research (Eliot’s words), for only 
THE CAT HIMSELF knows; and 
will never confess. That’s why you 
see cats so often in calm repose, as 
they meditate on their unsayable 
Name: 

His ineffable effable 
Effanineffable 

Deep and inscrutable singular 
Name. 


How like the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity! In that beautiful Idea the Chris- 
tian sages long ago constructed a 
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complex object of meditation. Be- 
cause the ultimate Name is ineffable, 
we neither know it nor can say it. 
Why not? According to the ancient 
Mysteries of the Graeco-Roman 
world, it’s because such Reality is 
too high for us to grasp — and be- 
cause it’s dangerous to speak such a 
Name. (My Jewish students, out of 
respect, write only G-D). Therefore 
‘‘keep mum’’ they taught their ini- 
tiates. (Through their rites of baptism 
and communion they showed that 
one learns only through suffering, 
which is more than a matter of 
words). 

Another lesson comes from the 
Hindu tradition, which experienced 
the same problem as the Christian re- 
ligion in conceiving the relation be- 
tween God and world. The followers 
of the great medieval teacher Rama- 
nuja split into two groups on the is- 
sue. One thought that God and hu- 
mans cooperate in salvation, like the 
mother monkey and her child, hold- 
ing on while being carried. The other 
thought that God does it all, like the 
mother cat holding her kitten by the 
scruff of its neck. Let’s call the first 
Catholic (or Methodist, or Arminian) 
and the second Calvinist (predestina- 
tion and All That). So this “‘Cat’’ 
theology helps us see how Presbyteri- 
ans think. 

In lighter vein let’s turn to Scot- 
land, where black cats were featured 
in the Old Religion (as in the Macin- 
tosh motto ‘‘Touch not the cat’’). In 
more recent Calvinist time, Choir 
Practice presented a hard problem. 
There were no Hymns as yet, nor or- 
gan music. (By the 18thC only some 
twelve Psalm tunes were in use; some 
congregations knew only two or 
three, which the Precentor used over 
and over). Since the words were from 
the Bible they were considered holy, 
not to be used for mere practice ses- 
sions. So secular verses were written, 


continued on page 43 
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Growing Views 


STUDY GROUPS THAT WORK 


For me, among the most exciting aspects of the 
Church’s ministry are preaching and teaching. 
They both require prayerful and persistent prepa- 
ration, but the results are remarkable and re- 
warding. 


OBJECTIVES 

Before | schedule a study group, | need to deter- 

mine what it is | want to accomplish. 

- — |s it to help people become more familiar 

| with the Bible? 

— |s it to study the Bible and relate it to our con- 
temporary situation? 

— ls it to identify contemporary situations and 
ask what the word of God has to say? 


TIME FRAME 

From my personal experience, the most popular 
study groups often are the ones which are of- 
fered for a short term. Pick a convenient time, 
and ask people to commit themselves for six .to 
eight weeks. 


In addition to these short term sessions, it is wise 
to offer study groups on a regular basis. For ex- 
ample, in my former congregation at Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg, | led a Thursday morning 
group for 15 years. This group of women met ev- 
ery second week from October to May. Another 
group, which was mainly for couples, met every 
Monday night, and was led by one of the elders 
and his wife. Both groups maintained a good at- 
tendance and a keen interest because the con- 
tent and the discussions met the members’ 
needs. 


PROMOTION 
If | want to reach maximum numbers, the study 
sessions must be promoted well in advance. 


The following announcement first appeared in 
our Sunday Calendar at Leaside Church, Toron- 
to, in December of 1987. 


You are invited to set aside six Wednesday 


evenings from February 24 to March 30 for a 
series of Lenten studies. The studies are based 
on sections from the Gospel according to 
Mark, and will be led by Dr. Vais. Plan to at- 
tend each Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


During the next three months, | used different 
announcements each Sunday to promote this se- 
ries. A fuller outline was included in our news- 
letter. In addition, two large posters were created 
by one of our members and placed where peo- 
ple could see them as they came in and out of 
the building. As a result, the weekly attendance 
was in the forties. A most effective way to gener- 
ate interest is to have a lay person share with the 
congregation what the sessions mean to him/her. 


FORMAT 


Another contributing factor to the success of a 
study group is the format used. Sometimes the 
group delves into Bible passages, either from one 
segment of the Bible or selected passages. 


Other times a theme is discussed over a period of 
several weeks, such as prayer, discipleship, wit- 
nessing, etc. A different passage will be used 
each time, and will serve as the focus of dis- 
cussion. 


A format which | found very useful is to locate a 
current book, such as The Road Less Travelled 
by M. Scott Peck, MD, or Christian Caregiving 
— A Way of Life by Kenneth G. Haughk, and 
spend several weeks discussing its content. 


Dr. George C. Vais is minister at Leaside Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 


STUDY GROUPS ARE EXCITING AND REWARDING! 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


Advertisement 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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Does your Junior 
Choir go camping? | 


by Deirdre Morrell 


D= your Junior Choir go camping? Ours does, and 
it’s a family weekend held each June at the conclu- 
sion of our year. We do it because such an experience re- 
inforces the relationships to God and each other that have 
formed over the past nine months. 

Each year as we set up tents, I reflect on that first Thurs- 
day afternoon nine years ago when ten boys and girls ages 
eight to fourteen gathered to form a Junior Choir. As Direc- 
tor of Music at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in Co- 
bourg, Ontario, the Junior Choir is one of my responsibili- 
ties. 

Why should a church have a Junior Choir? There are 
many reasons. Music is a universal language and everyone 
is born with a musical instrument — the voice. All children 
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love to sing and perform. So why not seize the opportunity 
to teach children good music while at the same time foster- 
ing in them such values as commitment, respect, and serv- 
ice to others? Children are a valuable resource and Junior 
Choir members gain self-confidence and a sense of self- 
worth while making a meaningful contribution to the con- 
gregation. 

Our Junior Choir’s weekly practices of just one hour are a 
mixture of good music, hard work and fun. The children are 
keen and diligent to be productive, and as a result they share. 
a great sense of accomplishment. We try to practise four or 
five pieces each week. I find that four or five rehearsals and 
a trip home with the music are the norm prior to singing at a 
Sunday service. 


i 1 
For a beginning choir the important thing is to acquire 

some repertoire. Learning is made easier if the older chil- 
dren already know a piece. When they join forces with the 
| new singers, their confidence and ease speed up the learn- 

ing. Each performance improves as the children gain confi- 
| dence, and very soon they are working as a team. If the chil- 
_ dren do not work and are not committed they will let down 

their team mates. It is interesting to see how they take on the 
| responsibility of getting fellow members out to a practice 
_ and to church on Sunday. 
Our Junior Choir sings almost every Sunday from Sep- 
| tember to May. It should be emphasized that the quality of 
| performance is not always great, but I think the director has 
_ to lower his or her expectations somewhat in order to keep 
the enthusiasm alive. The importance of contribution and 
_ commitment should be stressed equally with striving for ex- 
_cellence. The children’s participation in the service of 
_ worship has become of considerable importance to our con- 
_ gregation. This fact is substantiated by the continuous posi- 
tive feedback we receive. Also, it is delightful to witness a 
_ group of angelic children, with shining faces and in pristine 
| choir gowns, singing to the Lord — even though an untied 
lace of a running shoe sometimes peeps from underneath a 
_ choir gown! 


The music I choose is mostly written by 20th-century sa- 
cred music composers who use easy rhythms and melodies 
as well as words and themes that the children understand. 
We also work on more challenging music by the great clas- 
sical composers. Often the children do not like a new piece, 
but children usually dislike anything they are unfamiliar 
with. It often takes considerable time to learn a difficult 
piece. I have found that with a few minutes of drudgery de- 
voted to it each week it becomes an instant favourite upon 
its first performance. 

Although the majority of music performed is unison sing- 
| ing, two-part harmony is welcomed by the children and 
| their enthusiasm is heightened when they perform four-part 
| harmony pieces with the Senior Choir. A very special feel- 
ing of pride is achieved when parents and children join 
| ranks in the union of the two choirs during a service. 

The addition of instruments such as flute, oboe and orff 
| instruments with the piano or organ accompaniment also en- 
_hances performances on occasion. Another dramatic effect 
| was once provided by a speech therapist in our congregation 
| who used sign language for the deaf along with the sung 
| verse. This was a great learning experience for the Junior 
| Choir. 
) In addition to our normal schedule, we produce one or 


i 


two musical plays each year. Moses and the Freedom Fa- 
natics, The Singing Bishop and a musical about the writing 
of the Christmas carol, Silent Night, among others, have all 
kept us busy over the years. Musicals give the children the 
Opportunity to learn “‘fun music’’ and further develop their 
music reading skills while appealing to their dramatic sense. 

The production of a musical affords the congregation the 
opportunity to participate actively by providing people to do 
make-up, make costumes and sets, handle lighting and 
coaching. This is a chance for your imagination to run wild; 
after all, it is a production. 

A musical production can also become “‘the moment of 
truth’’ for the Junior Choir Director. When the lead charac- 
ter is felled by an uncompromising throat infection at its 
first performance it is you to whom the group will look for a 
new star! Your ability to cope during these situations dis- 
plays leadership which commands respect from children 
and congregations alike. 

Every Junior Choir is strengthened by social events, 
sometimes in conjunction with community service. Our 
success has been measured in corn roasts, Christmas carol- 
ling, swimming and tobagganing parties, hay and sleigh 
rides, mixed with singing engagements at the hospital and 
Senior Citizens’ Homes. Our choir is always anxious and 
willing to spread goodwill within the community. 

The knowledge of music and love of God which results 
from belonging to a Junior Choir is evident for many years 
to come. When I see former choir members participating in 
high school and community bands, choirs and drama 
groups, and when I hear the respect and recognition these 
young adults receive from their leaders and peers, I am 
heartened to think that their days in our Junior Choir con- 
tributed in some small way. As I see these same young peo- 
ple confidently heading off to university or college, I feel 
secure in the assurance that the sense of closeness and be- 
longing they received from our church family during their 
years in Junior Choir will support them. 


Deirdre Morrell is organist and choir leader 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont. , 
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ROCK MUSIC: 


A symptom of 


of our 
culture ? 


by Stuart Macdonald 


Shown are 
performers at 
Oasis ’87,a 
contemporary 
Christian 
music festival, 
which drew 
4,000 to 
Sherkston 
Beaches, Lake 
Erie, Ont. 
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the decline 


Rae I asked a 16-year-old student in grade 
11 this question: “What accounts for the strange 
fascination of rock music for young people today?” — 
He replied in a single word: “identity.” 
Whatever the answer — and I think he got it right 
the first time — rock music sweeps with a gale fore 
through the musical life of our time. Its endurance 
has amazed and astonished many people. Obviously, 
many enjoy it. Equally evident is the fact that some — 
fear it. To some others, it is a mark of the decline of 
our civilization. . 
But is that true? Is rock music in itself necessarily . 
good or bad? Stuart Macdonald dissects the question . 
and gives us his answer. 


SAH © 


if he bagpipe? An instrument of the devil! It seems in- 
conceivable to us. And yet, during the 1880s a com- 
mentator on the situation in the Scottish Highlands com- 
plained of ‘‘the dread Calvinism, whose ministers delight in 
the dark and mysterious and stamp out, with the vehemence i 
of a narrow conception of men and life, every form of 
amusement as profane and the work of the Devil. . . Asa 
result, there is not a bagpipe in the island (of Lewis), and 
every breath of natural song and every instrument of music 
are banished.’’ However one feels about the sound of the 
bagpipes, to suggest today that they, or any other form of — 
traditional music, are inherently sinful seems silly. Yet, 
there remains within the Christian church a suspicion of 
popular music, a desire to substitute as the devil’s instru- 
ment the electric guitar for the bagpipe. 
Since it first began over 30 years ago, rock and roll music 
has always caused a reaction — enthusiastically for it, or 
vehemently against it. The harsh sounds, aggressive image, © 
unconventional musical styles, simplicity, atonality, and 
emotion of rock music have led some people to ask if it does | 
not, in some form or other, represent an expression of the — 
decline of western culture. How, after all, can one compare — 
the incredible sounds of the symphonies of Beethoven or 
Mozart with the latest hit churned out by AM radio, the 
chorus of which includes the phrase ‘‘Do whop, do whop’’? 
This perception of rock music as inferior, and as a symptom 
of the decline of our civilization, is expressed frequently. 


T he problem with this perception, however it is 
phrased, is that it is a loaded question. It almost begs 
to be answered ‘‘yes.’’ (The assumption that our culture is 
in fact deteriorating may also be questioned.) It is also a pat- 
ently unfair question, for several reasons. First, rock music 
is generally seen as a decline from what is commonly called 
~ “classical’’ music. By this, people generally refer to the 
_ music of the court and upper classes during the classical (c. 
_ 1750-c.1815) and romantic (c.1815-c.1900) periods, the 
music of Beethoven and Schubert. But, this is like compar- 
_ ing apples and oranges. Rock music is a form of popular 
_ music, similar in both function and style, to the folk or tra- 
_ ditional music of these same centuries. A fair comparison 
- would be to compare rock music to folk music, contempo- 
_ rary serious music to classical music. 

_ Second, the question is unfair in that it involves an over- 
' generalization. It proceeds from the assumption that be- 
_ cause some rock music is bad, all rock music must be bad. 
_ This is like suggesting that because one or two hockey play- 
"ers are goons, all hockey players must be goons. The best of 
_ classical music is often compared to the worst of rock mu- 
' sic. Yet not all ‘‘classical’’ music was or is great. Over 
- time, the music of many composers has been neglected, be- 
- cause it is not particularly good or because it has not suited 
_ the tastes of a particular day and age. But we are too close in 
time for this historical process of filtering to have affected 
rock music. When it has completed its task, some songs, in- 
- cluding the Beatles’ Eleanor Rigby and Elton John’s Your 
- Song, will stand as classics in their own right. 

While there are problems with this perception of rock 
music as a symptom of the decline of western culture, there 
is a sense in which it does point to one reality — change. 
Popular music has changed. Lyrically and musically, there 
is a difference between the music of the American composer 
Stephen Foster (1826-1864), and much of what is currently 
being produced under the name of rock. But that difference 
is not confined just to popular music. There has been a mas- 
sive change since World War I — far beyond the scope of 
this article or the competence of this author to chronicle or 
to explain — in painting, sculpture, literature and 20th-cen- 
tury ‘‘classical’’ music. Rock music takes much of the crit- 
icism simply because it is the most visible expression of this 
change. However, it is also true to say that there has even 
developed a difference between *‘respectable’’ and ‘‘unres- 
pectable’’ rock music. ‘‘Respectable’’ rock music is gener- 
_ally older, the music of the baby-boomers, and can be used 
in commercials. “‘Unrespectable’’ rock cannot be. 


B ut what exactly is rock music? Rock and roll origi- 
nated as a hybrid, a combination of black popular mu- 
sic (rhythm and blues, and, yes, gospel) and white popular 
music (country and folk). One of the constant features has 
been a strong emphasis on rhythm, usually straight 4/4 
time, marked by a heavy beat. But rock has changed. It has 
remained vibrant by constantly incorporating new styles and 
sounds, from classical to jazz. Under the broad umbrella of 
‘‘rock music’’ can be found many different styles, from 
heavy metal to reggae, from rock-a-billy (the old time 
‘‘rock and roll’’) to funk, from techno-pop to the sounds of 
the Soweto township. 


Rock music, like traditional folk music, takes as its 
themes the everyday trials, tribulations and dreams of ordi- 
nary people, including a heavy emphasis on love and sex- 
uality. What is unique about rock is the added ingredient of 
adolescent rebellion. It is music which flouts authority, 
challenges conventionality and rebels — or at least pretends 
to rebel — against the values of the day. Elvis Presley be- 
came popular not in spite of parental disdain, but to a cer- 
tain extent because of it. Early rock and roll was seen as 
black music at a time when racial segregation was still a 
reality in the southern United States. The rebellion has con- 
tinued. At times it has been aimed at the political realities of 
the day, for example during the Vietnam war. At other 
times it has captured the heroic visions of youth, as on 
Bruce Springsteen’s Born to Run album. Yet the majority of 
the time the “‘rebellion’’ has been extremely superficial. 
But, whether based on reality or fantasy, it is this factor 
which has always made rock appear dangerous, impolite, 
iconoclastic, even as it limps into its fourth decade. 

At one and the same time, rock music seems intrinsically 
a part of our culture, and yet always somehow stands out- 
side of it, often exuberantly challenging its values and stan- 
dards. This ambivalence has made the church’s response to 
rock music difficult. Apart from those who have from the 
first day seen it as evil and satanic, the church has never 
known what to do with it. By and large, the church has at- 
tempted to ignore rock music, to try and pretend that it does 
not exist. 


ap: o define rock music as a symptom of the decline of 
our culture is to give it far too much authority. It is a 
form of music. (Throughout this article I have ignored the 
entire subject of ‘‘videos.’’ With rare exception, they are 
not about music but about marketing.) Both lyrically and 
musically, it does reflect the values of our times, not all of 
which will be acceptable to the church. But popular music 
has always been like that. It has mocked, satirized, and 
challenged all symbols of authority and power. It has at- 
tacked the hypocrisy it has witnessed. It has sung of the 
hopes of human freedom, as well as the realities of oppres- 
sion. It has been impolite and impolitic. Popular music has 
also focused on love, sometimes in a ribald manner, often 
with incredible tenderness. And the church has generally at- 
tempted to ignore, condemn or suppress popular music. 
Why should rock be treated any differently? 

There are — in the lyrics of rock music — many values 
with which Christians cannot identify, just as I hope we do 
not identify with the racist overtones of Wagnerian opera. 
Yet, in different songs, and in the work of different musi- 
cians and writers, there are ideas which we can use. Some 
challenge us. Others offer us new understandings. And, ad- 
mittedly, much will be of no value at all, positive or neg- 
ative. To ignore the world and the culture which swirls 
around us is the easy way out. The challenge is to be aware 
of what is happening, and to use our common sense in se- 
lecting wisely from the music of our day and age. Not all of 
it is great. But, some of it may surprise us. 


Stuart Macdonald is the minister at Centreville Church, South Monaghan, 
and Grace Church, Millbrook, Ontario. 
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An Interview with 


Wilfred Moncrieff — 


Praise Ways, Celebrate, Presbyterian Music Camp 


Singing from Praise Ways helps these Presbyterians relax 
after a busy meeting. From left are: Lois Rooney-Giurin, 
Ashley and Sandra Woods, and standing, Pat Sibley. 


Church music doesn’t need to be sung in a 
church and accompanied by the organ. Praise Ways is 
evidence that Presbyterians are open to a variety of mu- 
sical ways of worship. 


A You are quite right on both counts. Although you 
can’t beat good organ music, we must not limit ourselves to 
one instrument in the leading of God’s praise. However, the 
use of guitars in Presbyterian churches has never gained 
much popularity. Praise Ways has been a good musical re- 
source for those who play the guitar, but it is not limited to 
that. There is room for creativity on the part of church musi- 
cians. The use and promotion of any new book or even new 
hymns depends largely upon the attitude and interest of 
ministers and organists, as well as the availability of instru- 
mentalists. 

While minister of the Maplewood Church, Chateauguay, 
I was most fortunate to have a talented, creative, dedicated 
and energetic leader of a guitar group. This group of 15-18 
teens under the leadership of Grace McLeod developed 
many creative services. 
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A The fact that all 20,000 copies have been sold speaks 
for itself. That in itself is a miracle as Praise Ways was in- 
troduced to the church with little or no fanfare, and very 
little publicity. We can rejoice that our church was able to 
produce such a fine book. Although now out of print, this 
song book is still used in many congregations, but for others 
it is an unused “‘hidden resource.’’ 

Problems in having it reprinted are not insurmountable. 
Copyright renewal is a tedious and costly job, and may be 
denied in some cases. . 

In my own ministry, Praise Ways has and continues to be 
used in services, small groups and the Vacation Bible 
School. It has been used for solos, junior choirs, camps, 
and adapted for use as anthems by ingenious arrangers. 


O Just how successful was Praise Ways? 
i 


' 


Is it true to say that Celebrate is a successor to 
Praise Ways? Is it being widely used? 


— 


A Celebrate is probably the second in a series that willl 
appear over the years in our church. I hope it is being wide- 
ly used, but acceptance of something new in our denomina- 
tion takes place slowly. In Pembroke we have used a num- 
ber of pieces from Celebrate. This book is being promoted. | 
Selections have been used at the General Assembly. 

; 


fo 


Tell us a bit about the process of getting selec- 
tions for these books? 


A The production of Praise Ways was no easy task, but 
the committee appointed by the General Assembly in 1972 | 
did the job in three years. Copyright securement was a long 
drawn-out process, especially when held by large compa- 
nies. We went through hundreds of songs, many having 
been submitted to us — songs new and old, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. To be chosen, they had to be singa- 
ble. Due to costs of printing many pieces had to be omitted. 


What about Canadian Presbyterian content? Are 
the works of our people present in these two books? 


A Yes they are. Canadian musicians and poets came 
out of the woodwork. The music and/or lyrics of 26 of the 
90 songs in Praise Ways were written by Canadian Pres- 
' byterians. This kind of talent is also evident in Celebrate. 
About half of the 75 pieces are Canadian, many by our folk 
singer John Greenwood, and Geoff Johnston, a minister. 


a a 


You are probably a great believer in hearty con- 
NerenuciaMial singing. Do you have any ideas you would 
_ like to pass on as to how we might improve such singing? 


A A service of worship can rise or fall on the music. 
When it comes to singing, many Presbyterians find it diffi- 
cult to ‘‘let go and let God.’’ For the most part we are *‘four 
_ square”’ but grumble about the poor singing. They say, “‘If 
only... .’’ I believe that if the joy of our faith is there, it is 
_ bound to come out in our singing. 
_ Hearty congregational singing is very important, but not 
| easy to accomplish. There are so many variables. It is dan- 
_ gerous to generalize, but I fearfully suggest the following: 
Speed up the tempo (unless Gaelic is being sung); make 
the music vibrant and celebrative (even at funerals, the wit- 
_ ness to the resurrection); get rid of any extra carpeting and 
heavy curtains; seldom, if ever, use the tremulant stop for 
_ congregational singin 
_ key hymns; lower the pitch on many pieces; from time to 
_ time use a combination of organ and piano, but avoid jaz- 
' zing it up thinking this is being ‘‘evangelical’’; sing new 
songs, but introduce them well and never forget the old 
/ ones. Remember there are all age groups in the congregatio- 
nal family, and that for many, especially those in their 
_ teens, all the songs are new. Be creative. 


You’ve been involved at our Presbyterian Music 
_ Camp. Tell us about it. Where is it? Whose idea was it? 
What goes on there? 


A The first music camp was held 15 years ago, spon- 
_ sored by the national church to introduce the new Book of 
Praise. Since that time the camp has been sponsored annual- 
ly by the Presbytery of Montreal. The initial inspiration and 
driving force came from the energetic, musically-minded 
member of St. Giles’ Church, Montreal, Alison Stewart- 
| Patterson. A member of the Praise Ways committee, she is 
now a Presbyterian minister. | served as camp dean for two 
years, and on the camp committee for several years. 

This popular family camp has always been held at the 
United Church Camp on Golden Lake just south of Pem- 


broke. Between 90 and 110 campers of all ages attend each 
year. They come primarily from Ontario and Eastern Que- 
bec. 

First rate musical leadership is always provided. Music at 
each camp reflects the needs and talents of those attending. 
There are always children’s and youth choirs, a camp choir 
(about 60 voices), an orchestra and workshops on many dif- 
ferent areas of music — recorders, guitars, song writing, 
conducting, drama, etc. There are discussion groups, camp 
fires, worship, good food and lots of fun. This camp has to 
be experienced to be appreciated. 


How important do you think the camp is in the 
life of our church? 


A Invaluable. It is a great spiritual and musical experi- 
ence, a week of family solidarity. Campers take the enthu- 
siasm, knowledge and new experience back to challenge 
their home congregations. Some say, ‘‘I wish my minister 
and/or organist could attend this camp. Our music back 
home is so awful!’’ I do believe that many positive things 
are happening in congregations as a result of music camp. 
Music workshops have been held at Crieff Hills on several 
occasions. 


This year, as you know, is also the 16th anniver- 
sary of our ‘‘new”’ hymn book. As a parish minister do 
you think it has been a success? 


A By all means. The Book of Praise contains some 
great and powerful hymns and metrical psalms. There is 
some pretty weird stuff too. What one person likes, the oth- 
er doesn’t. There is something for all kinds of congrega- 
tions. I do wish all 150 prose psalms had been included for 
the Sunday liturgy. Maybe next time. 

Many hymns which were new to us several years ago are 
now among people’s favourites. My greatest disappoint- 
ment has been in the hymns for Communion and on the 
Holy Spirit. The former have not been celebrative enough to 
shake the terrible ‘‘funeral syndrome’’ of some Communion 
services. The latter have not been dynamic enough to help 
us experience the joy of the Spirit. But on the whole, it is a 
great book. 


a) 


The Reverend Wilfred Moncrieff was editor of 
Praise Ways, a Presbyterian songbook first pub- 
lished in 1975, that proved highly successful. It 
has since been followed by Celebrate in 1983. 
He is also connected with the Presbyterian Mu- 
sic Camp. 
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Ideas on 


Congregational 


Singing 


by Conrad Grimes 


6 
R cjoice in the Lord always. I will say 
it again: Rejoice! Let your gentleness be 
evident to all. The Lord is near. . . And 
the peace of God, which transcends all 
understanding, will guard your hearts and 
your minds in Christ Jesus.’’ (Phil. 
4 :4,5,7) 
“What is the chief end of man? Man's 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him for ever.’’ 


Photo by Valerie M. Dunn 
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T hese words from St. Paul and the first entry in the 
Shorter Catechism, speak of the believer’s joy in the © 
Lord. It is our joyful privilege and duty to praise God! 

The church on earth joins the angels, archangels, the 
saints above, all the company of heaven in praise to God. © 
Can it be, at times, that Isaiah’s sense of the awfulness of © 
Jehovah’s throne (Is. 6:1,5), his ‘““Woe is me, forlam.. . ; 
a man of unclean lips,’’ lingers in our hearts, and we fail to ~ 
claim Christ’s forgiveness, and rejoice in him? t 

Congregational singing is one part of the service of 
worship in which all present join actively — or, at least, — 
should. As God’s New Testament people, one measure of © 
the strength of our witness to others can certainly be the sin- — 
cerity and vigour of our praise. 

In addition to being vehicles of praise and means of unit- 
ing the community of the faithful, the psalms and hymns of © 
the church are perhaps the most immediate and long-lasting 
teachers, after the Word itself, of scriptural truth and Chris- — 
tian doctrine. Throughout our earthly pilgrimage, the words 
and tunes of these representatives of all ages and all parts of 
Christendom provide an immense wealth of devotion, com- | 
fort, and praise for our regular worshipful use. Active par- 
ticipation by the congregation in the full devotional use of 
hymns can be encouraged by offering hymn studies as a part — 
of adult and Sunday School education programmes. Learn- 
ing new hymns is often a thorny problem. It may be useful 
to designate a Hymn-of-the-Month/Season/Sermon series. 
Church musicians should consider a congregational rehears- 
al of an important new hymn, either within or outside the 
worship service. 

Having said this, what might be said in aid of good con- 
gregational singing? The minister, as leader, is responsible 
for guiding the congregation through each step of the serv- 
ice: perhaps introducing the hymns, quoting or calling at- 
tention to salient points of the text, telling how through the 
hymn we can praise God, bow before his awful majesty, 
show our joy in Christ, as the Spirit enables us to praise 


— 


cme eens 


een 


: Queen Street East Church 


i 
| ) | : 

_with heart, mind, and voice (and hands and feet, in the case 
_ of the organist). 

| The choir, having prepared the hymns — text, tune, har- 
mony, even descant — at its regular rehearsal, should lead 
the congregation in singing. Good placement of the choir 
_and organ, on the central axis and in the same space as the 
congregation, in an elevated ‘‘loft’’ either in the front or 
rear of the Nave, is also an important factor in effective 
leadership of the praise. Unison singing by the choir of the 
tune of a difficult hymn is helpful. Carefully prepared enun- 
‘ciation of the text should come from the heart, as well as 
mind and voice. 

_ The organist or pianist should be adequately prepared to 
play confidently and accurately — not necessarily loudly — 
/presenting the tempo and tune of the hymn with a firm, 
steady, supporting pulse or beat, often twice the value of the 


. . Should reflect 
his joy in the Lord . 


“The organist 


given time signature. Tempo choice may vary with the size 
of the congregation, the acoustics of the church, even the 
‘time of day. The spirit of the text and tune, even the har- 
-monization chosen, will affect the tempo. Think and sing 
silently before playing, to avoid being influenced by matters 
_of individual technique. Be a believer! 

_ The organist, being a believer, should reflect his joy in 
the Lord in all humility as well as confidence. His choice of 
organ sound should reflect the meaning of the text, and use 
a variety of approaches: basic ensemble sounds of varying 
dynamic levels, a solo sound for the melody, even impro- 
vised or newly-composed settings of the tune. 


In my opinion, a clearly-voiced pipe organ, designed for 
the building, and set well within the main part of the Nave, 
is to be preferred on all counts to an electronic substitute, 
which often doesn’t have the basic full-sized keyboards for 
playing any of the organ repertoire. Better quality, and 
more expensive, electronic organs may be required in some 
acoustical, physical, or musical situations. Often, a good 
piano, perhaps a grand piano in larger spaces, is preferable. 

Acoustics is another important consideration in the act of 
corporate worship, whether singing or hearing the Word. 
The Church, as one Body, can feel united in its singing only 
as long as the individual worshipper does not seem to be 
singing a solo. Live acoustics: hard, solid, reflective surfac- 
es of the walls, ceiling, even floor, for sound transferral — 
not echo — are most desirable. 

Musical and liturgical efforts to improve congregational 
singing can, even must, be supported by strong spiritual ef- 
forts. Prayerful and careful theological and musical choice 
of hymns and other worship music should be made during 
regular conferences of clergy and musicians. Prayer should 
be offered before worship, uniting clergy, choir, and other 
musicians in their common service to their Lord. Ideally, 
this prayer should mark the end of other activities and the 
directing of all individual and group efforts toward the com- 
mon purpose of praise. May our weakness be His strength! 


Conrad Grimes is Organist and Choirmaster at 
First Church, Winnipeg. 
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Looking Back 
Looking Forward 


by Harry Waite 


HARRY WAITE has served as 
Executive Director of the Board of 
Congregational Life since 1983. 
On March 31, 1988, he left that 
position. Here he reflects on the 
state of our church from the special 
vantage point he has had for these 
AY> years.) 


T* Interim Editor asked me to describe the impressions 
I had formed of our church since I began work as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Board of Congregational Life in 
1983. This was not an assignment I undertook with much 
enthusiasm — at least not after the initial flattery had worn 
off. My impressions are very subjective and therefore sus- 
pect. They tend to be preoccupied with bad news and with 
national boards and agencies. 

It is in the nature of things that bad news gains attention 
easier and more often than good news. Lest this article ap- 
pear too slanted in the direction of bad news let me begin by 
trying to see the goods news even in the midst of the bad. 

It really is a great time to be a Presbyterian! In the next 
few years decisions will be made that will shape our church 
for good or ill for many years to come. So many things are 
happening to the boards and agencies of the General Assem- 
bly that I am convinced that this is a propitious time for dis- 
covering new possibilities for our denomination. 

Between 1989 and the end of 1990 the Board of Congre- 
gational Life will have three executive staff vacancies due 
to retirements and other staff changes. The Board of World 
Mission is in a similar position in terms of imminent staff 
changes. The Board of World Mission has declared a mora- 
torium on church extension because of the lack of capital 
funds for property acquisition and buildings and the effec- 
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tiveness of our traditional strategy for church extension is 
being reviewed. 

Knox College has been suffering the experience of an op- 
erating deficit for a number of years and, knowing that no 
additional funds were available from the General Assembly 
Budget, the college has been covering these operating defi- 
cits by liquidating some of its investments from bequests. 
At the end of 1987 the operating deficit incurred by Knox 
College was over $300,000. No immediate relief is in sight 
and if this trend continues for another couple of years the 
college will have eroded all of its accessible endowments 
and will require a great infusion of money from the General 
Assembly Budget to continue operating. Presbyterian Col- 
lege and Ewart College are incurring significantly smaller 
but equally worrisome operating deficits as well. 

The future of Ewart College has been the subject of dis- 
cussion in the church for several years now and it seems 
clear that very important decisions about the way we under- 


| 


| 
) 
| 
i 
i 


i 
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take theological education generally must be made in the 
very near future. 

Recently a committee was created to examine the feasi- 
bility of continuing to accommodate the Church Offices in 


_ the building at 50 Wynford Drive. 


It is no exaggeration to say that almost all of the work of 


_ the General Assembly boards and agencies is in a state of 
_ flux. And before patterns and structures solidify again ques- 
_ tions need to be asked about the most effective way for the 
| General Assembly boards and agencies and the colleges to 
| serve the church. We are a denomination of an aging and 
| diminishing membership with a limit to our resources. To 
continue with the habits and patterns of the past will be 
_ unconscionable. 


My experience working with the Board of Congregatio- 


_ nal Life has led me to believe that we suffer from a lack of 
_ purpose for our denomination. There is no single emphasis, 
_ focus, or point of view that commands the loyalty of all of 
_ the structures of the Church. We are not cohesive and we 
_ dissipate our energies each pursuing a particular goal or 
| point of view often without reference to other initiatives. 


This lack of focus or sense of unified purpose is an afflic- 


| tion that I fear touches the lives of congregations as well. 


I remember, as a minister of a congregation in one pres- 


| bytery, the sadness that gripped me and my colleagues on 
| those rare occasions when the presbytery was moved to in- 
' tervene in a congregation’s life because of trouble or con- 
_ flict. Believing that this was a rare event, I was impressed to 


discover how often this happens in presbyteries across the 
country. My list was a quick recollection of presbyteries I 
knew had been called upon to intervene in cases of conflict 
or trouble in the past three or four years. Relying on my 
memory alone I listed twelve. That’s over 25 per cent of our 
presbyteries. Whether this is a usual frequency of occur- 
rence or not, I don’t have enough experience to say. Never- 


| theless, it impresses me that there are more of these inter- 
| ventions than I imagined. This impression, gained from a 
| national perspective, is one I would rather not have. 


In the few years that I have been visiting among congre- 


| gations in various parts of the country I have not been able 
| to identify any common sense of purpose or mission. True, 
| there are congregations that have worked through a plan- 


ning process for themselves and have found a unique and 
focused ministry in their own communities. There is little, 
however, that binds one Presbyterian congregation to anoth- 
er except our form of government. 

A recent creation of the Administrative Council seems to 


| me to hold the greatest hope for the denomination. It is 


called the Executive Planning and Co-ordinating Commit- 


_ tee. It is made up of the General Secretaries of the Board of 


World Mission, the Board of Congregational Life, the 
Board of Ministry, the Co-ordinator of the Church Growth 


Committee, the Director of Communication Services, and 


the Secretary of the Administrative Council, along with a 
representative of the Colleges. 
This group was given the specific assignment to assist the 


Administrative Council in developing an overall plan or 
| strategy for The Presbyterian Church in Canada and to try to 


bring about some co-ordinated decision-making among the 
various boards and agencies of the Assembly. One of the 
accomplishments of this group has been to develop a pro- 
cess of strategic planning for the denomination that has won 
the approval of the Administrative Council. This process 
will involve all of the presbyteries in a carefully organized 
plan for identifying the major issues facing our denomina- 
tion and expressing a vision for the future. At the end of this 
process, which is to conclude by June, 1989, there should 
be a clear statement of the mission of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and a comprehensive plan for achieving 
that mission. 

One of the other hopeful characteristics of this Executive 
Planning and Co-ordinating Committee that makes it unique 
among the structures of the church is that it is entirely a staff 
group. Often suspicion is aroused by too much staff influ- 
ence and traditionally checks and balances are put in place 
in the form of committees that outnumber the staff partici- 
pants. I am persuaded that this paranoia about staff is mis- 
placed. Rather than viewing staff with suspicion, staff 
ought to be trusted to a far greater extent and given some 
responsibility for decision making. Our system of consen- 
sus decision making in committees or task forces seems to 
me to be dominated by an innate caution. Staff, while being 
held fully accountable, not only should be given some free- 
dom to make leadership decisions but they ought to be ex- 
pected to do so. 


“It really is a 
great time to bea 


Presbyterian!” 


One of the exciting and affirming experiences of my ten- 
ure with the Board of Congregational Life has been the will- 
ingness of the Board to trust its staff and to give to the staff 
an unprecedented degree of autonomy. I think we have been 
the better for it. 

The present state of the Church ought to raise questions in 
the mind of all of us. My perception is that we are not doing 
as well as we might. There is room for optimism and hope. 
That hope will be realized insofar as we are successful in 
breaking out of our survival mentality, focusing on a clear 
and unique mission for our Church and pursuing that mis- 
sion with all the resources at our disposal. Doing this will 
involve us all in difficult but exciting decisions where 
vested interests will have to be surrendered and some fondly 
cherished methods abandoned. For these reasons, I’m quite 
prepared to say again, it is a great time to be a Presbyterian! 
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ABORTION: 


What the Presbyterian - 
Church Says 


by Dr. Raymond Hodgson 


af he recent Supreme Court decision on abortion chal- 
lenges all those who reflect on the definition of hu- 
man life to think through again the reasons for taking a 
stand on abortion. On January 28, 1988, five of the seven 
Justices held that the section of the Criminal Code which 
limits access to abortions was constitutionally invalid. This 
has led to chaos as provinces have taken very different ap- 
proaches in response to the decision. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has a positive role to play in helping peo- 
ple think through their positions. 

A short history of our response to the issue of abortion 
clearly demonstrates the consistent stand of our denomin- 
ation. The Presbyterian Church in Canada has consistently 
opposed abortion on demand and will most likely remain 
opposed. In 1967, Assembly stated that therapeutic abortion 
should be lawful when the continuance of a pregnancy en- 
dangers the mother’s life or is likely seriously to impair her 
physical or mental health. Furthermore, this decision would 
be authorized by a panel of qualified medical authorities. 


Minister to those 
faced with the question. . 


The Supreme Court decision renders the panels obsolete. 
Yet the Presbyterian Church holds that abortion is not an en- 
tirely individualistic decision. There are serious conse- 
quences for the whole society in the way we deal with the 
unborn, and all issues of life and death. Some process must 
be found whereby the values of the community, the rights of 
the unborn and the rights of women are brought to bear on 
each decision. 

In 1972, the resolution was reaffirmed by Assembly 
which urged ‘‘all concerned actively to minister to those 
who find themselves faced with the question of having an 
abortion, pointing out the alternatives that are open to them, 
and supporting and counselling them both before and after 
abortion or birth.’’ This need is still present. All churches 
need to develop better pastoral care for people facing issues 
such as abortion so that in a crisis they are not left entirely to 
their own resources. 

The 1972 Assembly also urged the church at large to en- 
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gage in ‘‘a forthright study and discussion’’ of the issue oF 
the context of sex education, education in family life and 
education in the problem of world overpopulation.’* The 
Supreme Court decision represents a major challenge to 
churches to help people develop a value system that encom-. 
passes all issues of human sexuality, including abortion. 
Much more education needs to be undertaken in this area. 


Fraught with serious 


moral and spiritual implications | 

In 1975, Assembly recommended that a law be enacted to 
protect medical workers from demotion, suspension or dis- 
charge from employment who refuse on grounds of con- 
science to take part in abortions. In the light of the recent 
Supreme court decision, this protection must be in place and 
the rights of medical care workers safeguarded. 

The 1976 Assembly reaffirmed that ‘‘an abortion in- 
volves a decision fraught with serious moral and spiritual 
implications.’’ The statement goes on to assert that ‘‘among 
these implications must be affirmed the fundamental right to 
live. This principle must be seen to obtain also for the un- 
born. There is no point in time when it can be asserted that 
the foetus does not qualify as human life. It is unseen, 
unconscious, dependent and perhaps unwanted, but these 
are not grounds for its termination.’ 

Far too often discussion on abortion has become highly 
emotional. This is a very complex issue. Christians should 
respect each other’s integrity, exercise patience and com- 
passion with each other, and realize that the motives of 
those who hold differing views are of the highest order. 

The Board of Congregational Life will invite the 1988 
Assembly to reffirm the basic principles on the question of 
abortion as presently held and will inform the Assembly that 
the Board of Congregational Life will continue to 
study the implications of whatever legislation may emerge. 
We look forward to legislation whereby the values of the 
community, the rights of the unborn and the rights of wom- 
en are brought to bear on each decision. 

Dr. Raymond Hodgson is Program Director, Church and Society for the 


Board of Congregational Life. He is responsible for domestic social justice 
issues. 


HOMOSEXUALITY: 
What the Presbyterian 


Church says 


FE irst it was Svend Robinson, a Member of Parliament, 
going public about his homosexuality — the first 
_ Member to do so in Canadian history. 

Then it was a well-known Canadian broadcaster, Laurier 
Lapierre, announcing his homosexuality. 

This was soon followed by the release of the United 
Church report containing the statement that ‘‘gay and lesbi- 
an adults can engage in sexual behaviour within a com- 
mitted relationship with the intention of permanence that is 
morally responsible.’ 

It should be noted that this is a report only. It has not been 
approved by the General Council which will meet this sum- 
mer. At this point the position of the report is not that of the 
United Church. 

These events lead Presbyterians to ask the question: what 

does our church have to say on this subject? Here is a very 
_ brief reply to that question. 

First of all, the Presbyterian Church has not agreed to the 
_ ordination of practising homosexuals. In fact, it has never 
_ even considered a motion to that effect at a General Assem- 
bly. There is not now, nor has there ever been, a report 
making such a recommendation. 
| Secondly, in 1969 the Board of Evangelism and Social 
| Action in a private statement from the Board to the Govern- 
ment commented favourably on removing homosexual acts 
between consenting adults from the criminal code. In doing 
so it made the statement that ‘‘The Christian Church does 
_ not condone homosexuality nor we believe, does society as 
a whole. Homosexuality is contrary to nature according to 
_ the word of God.”’ 
| Thirdly, the General Assembly accepted a statement 
| about homosexuality in 1985. See ‘‘Acts and Proceedings 
| of the General Assembly,’’ 1985, p. 238ff. The report is too 
| long to quote in its entirety here. However, here are a few of 
| the ideas contained in it. 

The 1985 report warns against homophobia, the irrational 
| fear and loathing of homosexuals. There can be no doubt 
| that writers of that report would deplore the actions of those 
| who broke windows in Svend Robinson’s constituency of- 
| fice. 

| | The report also makes a clear distinction between homo- 
| sexuality and homosexual practice: 

Moreover, we are not called upon as a church to de- 


termine the causes of homosexuality. (That would be 
clearly outside our competence.) Furthermore, psy- 
chiatrists and other scientists do not agree as to the 
cause of homosexual orientation. But the questions of 
the origin of orientation and the ethical estimation of 
homosexual acts are not the same. It may be true that 
the orientation arises either from genetic causes or 
from experiences so early in childhood that the person 
cannot be held responsible for that orientation. This is 
not exclusively true of homosexuality, however. The 
causes of violent behaviour or of sexual orientations 
such as paedophilia may also be genetic or environ- 
mental yet the indulgence of those tendencies must 
clearly be considered sinful. In short, homosexual 
orientation may well not be culpable but the practice 
that can spring from that orientation may be so. 
Not surprisingly in a Presbyterian statement, the question 
of biblical teaching on this matter is regarded as a key issue. 


Biblical teaching 
a key issue 


After consideration of several important biblical texts, this 

conclusion is reached: 
It cannot be said that the Bible very often speaks of 
homosexual practices but where it does it speaks of 
them with disfavour. On the other hand, it frequently 
celebrates the joys of committed heterosexuality. Its 
voice with respect to homosexual practices is, there- 
fore, quite clear and consistent, in fact, unusually so. 
We cannot find any hermeneutical principle which 
will allow us to ignore this clear word. Nor does any 
general theological approach to scripture which em- 
phasizes love or liberation to the exclusion of the de- 
mand of holiness commend itself to our approval. 
(Editor’s note: ‘‘hermeneutical’’ means a principle of 
interpretation. ) 

The report gives the following statement in closing: 
Our society wishes to present us with two alterna- 
tives, either to share in the homophobic cruelty so 
widely practised in our culture, or to accede to the an- 


continued on page 26 
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Homosexuality, 
continued from page 25 


tinomian ethical indifference which often passes for 
wisdom of our time, to condemn entirely or to con- 
done. For us the task is to proclaim a middle way, to 
point sinners both heterosexual and homosexual to the 
grace and mercy of Jesus Christ and to declare before 
all his unconditional demand for holiness. Perhaps 
our word can be that of our master, ‘‘Neither do we 
condemn you; go, and sin no more.”’ 


(Editor’s note: ‘‘antinomian’’ means opposed to law, 

or indifference to rules. ) 

As individuals and congregations deal with the question 
of homosexuality, the report calls upon the church to avoid — 
any trace of hate, the homophobia already alluded to and © 
mentioned in the final paragraph. Hate is no solution and 


demeans everyone in the situation. Christians are called to 


love others and love always implies clear-sighted caring. 


Just What Does 
That United Church 


Report Recommend? 


T* name of the report is Towards a Christian Under- 
standing of Sexual Orientation, Lifestyles and Min- 
istry. It is submitted from the Division of Ministry Person- 
nel and Education, and the Division of Mission in Canada to 
the General Council of the United Church meeting in Victo- 
ria, B.C., this August. 

The nearest parallel in the Presbyterian Church would be 
if the Board of Ministry and the Board of World Mission 
formed a joint committee, approved the report of that com- 
mittee, and then submitted the recommendations to the 
General Assembly. 

The report contains two dissenting statements, one from 
John Howard, who identifies himself as having had a homo- 
sexual orientation for 20 years but who is now heterosexual 
and ‘‘involved in a ministry with those who want to be free 
of homosexuality.’’ The other dissenter is Duncan White of 
Port Hope, who expresses the view that the committee was 
not properly balanced in its representation of conservative 
and liberal opinion. 

The report twice issues the following disclaimer: 

It must be emphasized that it (the report) is for consider- 

ation only. It is not the official policy of the United 

Church and may not be represented as such. 

Below are all the recommendations of the report. The 
most controversial ones are 1g, li, and 2a. Presbyterians 
will also be interested in Ic, indicating the theological meth- 
od used in the report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. That the 32nd General Council offer for guidance to the Pastoral 
Charges, Presbyteries and Conferences of the United Church of Canada its 
conviction that: 
(a) Following the example and teaching of Jesus, all persons, without ex- 
ception, are to be welcomed, cared for, and loved as our neighbour. 
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(b) All people who profess Jesus Christ and obedience to him are eligible 
to be full members of the United Church of Canada. 

(c) The United Church of Canada has relied on an interaction between © 
Scripture, tradition, experience and reason as it has interpreted the Bible. — 
The Church has sought to be guided by the spirit and mind of Christ, rather — 
than the letter of the law. 

(d) As we acknowledge our humanity, we confess that our Christian un- 
derstanding of truth is provisional, conditional, and contextual; and is 
tested, validated and made incarnate within the community of faith. This — 
testing is most reliable when the community is diverse, inclusive and all — 
members are of equal worth. , 
(e) There is a variety of sexual orientations: homosexual, bisexual and het- — 
erosexual. We affirm the acceptance of all human beings as persons made — 
in the image of God regardless of their sexual orientation. 

(f) We live in a relational world and therefore our actions, including our 
sexual behaviours, become morally responsible when they are faithful to 
God’s call to be just, loving, health-giving, healing, and sustaining of 
community. 

We acknowledge our tendency to deceive ourselves and the need for the 
community of faith to help discern what is just, loving, health-giving, heal- 
ing, and sustaining of community. 

(g) We acknowledge that heterosexual, gay, and lesbian adults can engage 
in sexual behaviour within a committed relationship with the intention of 
permanence that is morally responsible. The standards for discerning 
whether sexual behaviour is morally responsible are the same irrespective 
of orientation or marital status. 

(h) Our ministry is Christ’s ministry to which the whole people of God are 
called. There should be a single standard for all Christians. 

(i) Questions seeking to elicit information regarding sexual orientation are 
inappropriate in all interview situations. 

(j) Marriage and family are institutions which have evolved over time. The 
community of faith has attempted to respond in changing circumstances to 
God’s call to be just, faithful and compassionate in relationships which 
support human intimacy and the nurture of family members. 

2. That the 32nd General Council, its Divisions, and the members and 
Courts of the United Church of Canada: 

(a) Affirm that sexual orientation in and of itself is not a barrier to partici- 
pation in all aspects of the life and ministry of the Church, including the 
order of ministry. 

(b) Commend to the Church the convictions of the above Recommenda- 
tion I(a)-(j) as it discerns the appropriateness of commissioning/ordaining 
candidates for the order of ministry. 


Photo by Valerie M. Dunn 


DID YOU KNOW? 


— Living Faith has now sold over 50,000 copies. 

— Living Faith is now also available in hard cover at a cost 

of $6.00 (plus a handling charge of 6 per cent). 

— Living Faith has been translated into French. Work is in 
progress on translations into Korean, Hungarian, and 
Taiwanese. 

— Living Faith has served as the model for the new 
statement of faith of the Baptist Convention of Ontario 
and Quebec — adopted as a resource. 


WAYS TO USE: 


— Both the soft and hardcover editions serve as suitable 
presentation items to thank members of a congregation 
for service to the church, or to welcome new members. 

— Many have used it in study groups. A study guide is 
available. 

— Above all: place it in the church pews and use it occa- 
sionally as part of worship through responsive readings. 
It has been found by some to be especially helpful to use 
the sections on the Sacraments during Baptism or Holy 
Communion. 

— In a general sense it answers the question: What does 
our Church teach and believe? Its readable and essen- 
tially simple form makes it “‘user friendly.”’ 

Living Faith is a statement of faith approved by the General 

Assembly in 1984 as ‘‘an acceptable statement of faith, use- 

ful in worship and for study.”’ 

It may be ordered from the Resource Distribution Centre, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. As stated 
above, the hard cover copies sell for $6.00 plus a handling 
charge of 6 per cent (code: 10/1982/209). Soft cover copies 
sell for $2.25 plus a handling charge of 6 per cent if under 
25 are purchased (code: 10/1982/88). If 25 or more copies 
are ordered, the unit cost is $2.00 plus 6 per cent handling 
charge (code: 10/1982/089). 
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ST. ANDREW’S HALL 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENCE 
AT U.B.C. 


Affiliated with 
The University of British Columbia 
and 
The Vancouver School of Theology. 


SUMMER ACCOMMODATION 
— ROOM ONLY — 
FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


WINTER ACCOMMODATION 
— ROOM AND BOARD — 
FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


For information write to: 


ST. ANDREW’S HALL 
6040 IONA DRIVE 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
V6T 1J6 


Phone: 604-224-7720 


THE WEST END 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 
Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 
All meals served 
Housekeeping services 
Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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Write, call 


bal PEE : 
or visit today... a. 
new HORIZ=N 
== 
| 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 Ian Logan, Administrator 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Tony Plomp 


Biblical illiteracy 


all that much to address these con- 
cerns? Many Sunday Schools contin- 
ue to operate often without sufficient 
funding, with gracious volunteer 
staff who use mostly ‘‘pre-cooked’”’ 
curricula, easy to “‘teach’’, prepared 
by large publishing houses which are 
not accountable to any denomination. 


It: hardly news to state that biblical illiteracy is rampant in Canadian socie- 
ty. Nor is it news that the Church suffers from the same problem. Again 
and again polls have shown that the average church member is not as conversant 
with scripture as he or she ought to be. Reginald Bibby, in his book, ‘‘Frag- 
mented Gods’’ points out, for instance, that only 25 per cent of the Canadian 
population can identify the books of Deuteronomy and Leviticus in the Old Tes- 
tament as being part of the non-prophetic literature. As many as 43 per cent 
choose the apostle Paul as an Old Testament prophet! When asked if they could 


identify the disciple who ‘‘denied Je- 
sus three times’’ fewer than six in ten 
were able to cite ‘‘Peter’’. Bibby 
concludes that the majority of our 
population have “‘little familiarity 
with the tradition’’. (p. 72) 

The same sad state exists in many 
of our churches and I dare say Pres- 
byterian congregations are counted 
among the many. Adequate factual 
knowledge simply does not exist ex- 
cept as a hazy memory of Sunday 
School days. Scripture is neither read 
nor studied with any regularity. It is a 
well-hidden treasure. 

The results for the Church and the 
faith of its members are surely pre- 
dictable. No personal _ spiritual 
growth is possible unless it is nou- 
rished by the Word of God. Church 


Scripture is a 
well-hidden 
treasure 


members will increasingly be 
‘*tossed about by every wind of doc- 
trine’” because they do not know 
what they believe. They will not be 
able to articulate their faith. There 
will be no impetus for evangelism 
nor mission nor informed Christian 
social action. 

In addition, there are those who do 
know scriptural content but are un- 
able to appreciate and use it in terms 
of twentieth-century life. People who 
are quite sophisticated in their daily 
work leave such sophistication out- 
side the church doors and revert to 
the simplistic understanding of the 
scriptures that might have been intel- 
lectually acceptable a hundred years 
ago but will not do today. 

Is it unfair to say we are not doing 
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Whatever teaching goes on _ is 
squeezed into a few minutes avail- 
able before or during church. No 
wonder even the children of the 
church are not really familiar with 
tradition. 

There is good material available 
for Christian education for those 
churches which take the task serious- 
ly. Yet few congregations use them. 
In my own fairly large Presbytery 
only three congregations use our As- 
sembly-approved curriculum. I un- 
derstand that less than 25 per cent of 
our congregations nationally use the 
recommended curriculum. 

One of my last comments in this 
space is to urge you, brothers and sis- 
ters, to make a determined effort to 
begin to correct this sad state of af- 
fairs. The new comprehensive 
P.R.E.M. (Presbyterian and Reform- 
ed Educational Materials) resources 
are excellent and to be highly recom- 
mended for use from nursery to adult 
groups. In addition, intensive, long- 
term, truly adult study programmes 
of the scriptures are available through 
the Bethel Series and the Kerygma 
‘*Study of the Bible’’. These materi- 
als require commitment of time and 
energy by both teachers and students 
but the task is crucial if the Gospel of 
Christ is to have an impact on our 
own lives, the Church which we 
love, and the people among whom ~ 
we live. 


; 


John Derksen 


continued from page 3 


that the charge of ‘‘entertainment’’ comes up most frequent- 
ly. The organist’s choice here again is important and needs 
to serve the best interests of the worshippers. Various musi- 
cians work out these questions in their own ways. For the 
prelude, I sometimes play music based on a hymn tune 
which the congregation may sing later in the service. I pre- 
fer music that makes a specific statement to ‘“‘background 
filler.’ This music should prepare people for the tone of the 
service to come; a prelude in Lent will be more sombre than 
a prelude for Easter morning. I look for postludes that carry 
on the affective spirit of the service. If the service ends on a 
thoughtful note, I try to reflect that. On the other hand, if 
the service ends on an affirmative, jubilant high, what could 
be more appropriate than a joyous, exuberant piece? 


How do you feel about the use of ‘‘secular’’ mu- 
sic in the church? 


A The distinction between sacred and secular is one 
which Martin Luther understood very well. He believed that 
musical notes and their arrangement are neither sacred nor 
secular; music in a well-crafted composition is a gift of 
God, to be enjoyed as such. It is the association of music 
with a sacred or secular text which makes the music sacred 
or secular. This means that purely instrumental music with 
no textual association is neither sacred nor secular; its use in 
God’s service, as one of the gifts by which we praise Him, 
sanctifies it. 


Do you think that some people attend churches 
with elaborate musical programmes only for the music? 


A I think it is highly unlikely. While it may be true, as 
a recent sociological study indicates, that Canadian people 
are increasingly adopting an ‘‘a la carte’’ attitude to reli- 
gious observance, even fanatical lovers of church music 
come to worship. Now it may be that fine, thoughtfully pre- 
pared music attracts worshippers. If it is true that music can 
minister and even ‘‘preach,’’ the fact that people wish to 
hear it is not entirely a bad thing. After all, we do not fault 
worshippers for wishing to hear a good preacher. 

It seems to me that we Christians sometimes equate ex- 
cellence in music (but rarely in preaching) with insincerity, 
and mediocrity with goodheartedness. This attitude is most 
unfortunate. The reformers recognized that music is one of 
God’s great gifts to the church, a gift which needs to be cul- 
tivated, appreciated and enjoyed. This is a serious view of 
music, and one which I share. 

Ae DE cot eae ie 
John Derksen is Assistant Professor of Church Music at Knox College and 
Director of Music at Rosedale Presbyterian Church in Toronto. His doctor- 


al dissertation dealt with aspects of the theory and practice of Protestant 
church music in the sixteenth century. 


Camrose 
Lutheran 


Oe. 
| College 


presents the 


COLLEGE OF 
THEOLOGY 
AND THE ARTS 
A Program for 
Parish Leadership 
and Development 


(Sponsored by the Department 
of Continuing Education 
at Camrose Lutheran College) 


JUNE 19-24, 1988 


Guest Lecturer: 

Dr. Douglas John Hall, Faculty of Religious Studies, 
McGill University, Montreal 

Theme: 

Thinking the Faith in the North American Context 


Additional Lecturers: 

Professor Gary Gilthvedt, Religious Studies Faculty, 
Camrose Lutheran College 

Professor Jonathan Mohr, Music, Camrose Lutheran 
College 

Professor Max Hafso, Music, Camrose Lutheran 
College 

Professor Paulette Grundeen, Music, Camrose 
Lutheran College 


Programs in Theology, Biblical Study, 
Liturgies, Choral Conducting, and 
Organ for Pastors and Lay People 


Cost: 

$110.00 per person before April 30, 1988 
$135.00 per person after April 30, 1988 
$85.00 per person, if two or more from 
same congregation, before April 30, 1988 
$110.00 per person, if two or more from 
same congregation, after April 30, 1988 


Room and Board: 
$152.50 (Individual meal tickets will be available.) 


For more information, write fora 
detailed brochure and registration form to: 
Camrose Lutheran College 
Department of Continuing Education 
4901 - 46 Avenue 
Camrose, Alberta 
T4V 2R3 
(403) 679-1169 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT - 1987 


Dear Members and Adherents: 


It is once again time to report to you the 
financial results for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada for the year ended December 31, 
1987. 


Revenue from congregations flowed in 
steadily during the year untill October. From 
then until the end of the year it slowed down 
but by close off it had exceeded the budget 
by $53,484. Other revenues met or 
exceeded expectations so that total revenues 
equalled $8,493,050. 


Expenditures were as planned with the 
Boards and Committees containing their 
requirements within their budgets. 


As a result, we are pleased to report an 
excess of revenue over expenditure of 
$109,429. It should be understood that while 
our financial statement indicates a surplus, it 
has already been earmarked to be spent by 
the Boards and Committees as part of their 
approved budget. It Is only a matter of 
timing as to when the actual expenditures 
are made. This is in line with the policy 
approved by the Church in 1983 which 
allowed a Board or Committee to provide 
funding for its programs over several years, 
when necessary, to ensure completion of the 
program. 


“Complete financial statements for the year 

ended December 31, 1987 are included in 
the Acts and Proceedings of the General 
Assembly or are available by writing to me. 


We would offer our sincere thanks to you for 


your gifts and continued support of 
“Presbyterians Sharing’. 


Donald A. Jlayior, CGA 
Comptroll 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING FUND REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


REVENUE 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1987 


Contributions from congregations 
Income earned from - investments 


- estates 


Contributions for work of the Board of World Mission 
Women's Missionary Society (W.D.) 


1987 EXPENDITURES 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
$ 7,053,484 COUNCIL, CMTEES 
4O4 657 


167 ,324 


488,250 


FROM 
CONGREGATIONS 


OTHER REVENUES 


Atlantic Mission Society 
Presbyterian Record - net revenue (loss) 
Presbyterian Calendar - net revenue 
Income from other sources 


Bequests received for current use 
Gifts received for current use 


Total Revenue 


EXPENDITURE 


General Assembly, its Council 
and Committees 


Operating Boards and Committees 
Board of World Mission 
Board of Congregational Life 
Board of Ministry 
Church Growth Committee 
Communications Services Committee 


Church share of - Pension costs 
- Employee benefits 


58,000 
7 ff SE 
125323 


90,170 
8,302,001 


162,478 
28 571 


8 493,050 


1,039,295 


4,421,423 
626,595 
156,424 
189,704 
110,106 


D5 02,1202 


870,767 
500 


871,267 


BOARD OF 
WORLD MISSIONS 


BOARD OF 


CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 


BOARD OF MINISTRY 
CHURCH GROWTH 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


BEQUESTS AND GIFTS 


Grants to - Colleges and Residences 


Total Expenditure 


EXCESS OF REVENUE OVER EXPENDITURE 
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968 , 807 GRANTS TO COLLEGES 


8 , 383,621 


5) 109.425 


oe ee 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Why do we need a General As- 
sembly every year in view of the 
considerable expense of holding 
these meetings? Why not have 
biennial Assemblies? 

Yours truly recalls many years ago 
raising this very issue at meetings of 
the Administrative Council. Indeed, 
the matter was discussed on the floor 
of the Assembly as recently as two 
years ago, at the 112th General As- 
sembly in London, Ontario. On the 
surface your suggestion appears to 
have a lot of merit. Surely, costs 
would decrease if the Assembly met 
only once every two years? This was 
the thinking of the Administrative 
Council which went on record at its 
meeting in March of 1985 as favour- 
ing less frequent Assemblies. In or- 
der to explore the matter further the 
Council formed a Task Force which, 
over a period of 18 months, studied 
the pros and cons of holding biennial 
Assemblies. This Task Force report- 
ed to the Council in March of 1986 
on the basis of fairly extensive re- 
search. 

The conclusions were surprising. I 
quote from the Acts and Proceedings 
of the General Assembly (1986), 
page 207, ‘‘Perhaps the most telling 
information in the report was in re- 
gard to costs. The cost of holding the 
Assembly this year is $126,300 or 
1.6% of the total 1986 General As- 
sembly Budget. This includes travel, 
accommodation, facilities, printing 
and mailing reports and the Acts and 
Proceedings, and the Moderator’s 
expenses between Assemblies. It 
does not include the cost of staff e1- 
ther in the preparation of reports, at 
the Assembly itself, or following the 
Assembly. A biennial Assembly with 
absolutely no changes to the number 
of commissioners, number and fre- 
quency of committee meetings, etc. 
would save approximately eight- 
tenths of one per cent of the total an- 
nual General Assembly Budget ex- 
penditures. However, changes would 


Tony Plomp 


Why have annual Assemblies? 


have to be made in order to accom- 
modate biennial Assemblies, with the 
result that savings would probably 
drop to less than one-half of one per 
cent.’ I think that this statement 
should be ended with an exclamation 
mark! 

Ours is a small denomination and 
we live in widely-separated parts of 
the nation, often quite isolated from 
our fellow Presbyterians. The argu- 
ment has been made, and should not 
be dismissed cavalierly, that our an- 
nual General Assemblies provide an 
opportunity to draw us closer togeth- 
er. Apart from its legislative impor- 
tance the annual Assembly allows 
one-sixth of all our ministers and rep- 
resentative elders to meet each other, 


3] 


share their hopes as well as their con- 
cerns, and become acquainted with 
the life and work of the national 
church. This, I believe, is important. 
Equally significant is the fact that it 
provides clergy and elders the oppor- 
tunity to “‘button-hole’’ the person- 
nel of our Assembly’s boards and 
committees and some of the adminis- 
trative staff from 50 Wynford Drive, 
thus beginning a process of personal- 
izing Our communications with each 
other. Although some of our more 
jaded clergy may sometimes make 
negative noises about having to at- 
tend the General Assembly because 
they consider it a chore (though few 
ever refuse the opportunity to go!), 
many of our elders, especially those 
who may not attend all that frequent- 
ly, inevitably report back to Pres- 
bytery stating what an uplifting expe- 
rience it has been. Believe it or not, 
many aspects of General Assembly 
are, in fact, ‘‘in-spiriting’’! If the 
cost for all of these benefits is only 
one-half of one percent of the total 
General Assembly Budget, it no 
doubt is worth it! 

I recognize that there are other rea- 
sons why biennial Assemblies could 
be beneficial and the Administrative 
Council agreed in 1986 that the issue 
is not completely closed. It stated in 
its report to the 112th General As- 
sembly, ‘‘Would (a change to bienni- 
al Assemblies) be in the best interest 
of the Church at this time? Council’s 
answer is no, not at this time. There- 
fore, Council is not presenting to this 
Assembly a proposal that the Church 
change to biennial Assemblies.’’ (A 
& P, 1986, p. 207) The matter is, 
however, being kept under review. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and ad- 
dress for information only. 
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SUGGESTION Box 


church sanctuary! 


“Release to the captive’ 


here’s a strange title to an article about the painting and decorating of a 


Some of us are captive to the narrow mentality which sees prison walls as an 


answer or response to people convicted of crime. Somehow we have a society 
with such conviction in this direction that Canada has a prison system out of pro- 


portion to its population. 


It has always made me wonder if people deprived of their freedom and their 
private, personal relationships will ever see the system that penalized them as 


friendly or forgiving. I have wonder- 
ed how a person sentenced by our 
system ever sees their way to accept a 
system that is punitive as a means of 
rehabilitation when everything seems 
to militate against that. 

Why should any person impris- 
oned ever accept or trust the society 
that takes away their skills and trade 
performance as part of punishment? 
The same society expects these peo- 
ple to pick up where they left off 
when they are released — but skills 
not used are lost or at least not sus- 
tained at a high level. 

People in the Corrections Pro- 
gramme have been working hard at 
correcting this situation and are very 
anxious to see work programmes cre- 
ated by non-profit organizations uti- 
lized for therapy for men and women 
in light security prisons — and to 
benefit the community harmed by the 
people in prison. 

In July last year, a guard and six 
men arrived at Victoria-Royce Pres- 
byterian Church in Toronto to paint 
the sanctuary. This “‘team’’ had been 
requested a year earlier and the team 
was assembled with care to meet the 
needs of the church. The church was 
required to have the scaffolding in 
place, to have the tools necessary for 
the job on hand, to provide supervi- 
sion, to provide a warm, noon meal, 
and sufficient refreshment (water, 
pop, fruit juice, tea or coffee), and to 
also provide sufficient liaison support 
that care would be given to the work- 
ers’ complaints, criticisms or advice. 

Shortly after the men arrived, they 
found they could not begin painting 
because the ceiling needed replace- 


, 


ment. Immediately, one of the men 
inspected the roof to ascertain why 
the ceiling was in such bad shape. He 
discovered a leak in the roof. The 
team had a ‘“‘drywall and taper’’ man 
who quickly organized that effort, 
and at the time of writing, most of the 
ceiling is plastered and painted, with 
a realistic goal that the huge sanct- 
uary will be decorated in about two 
months’ time. 

Several members of the congrega- 
tion have been involved in the pro- 
ject, led by Doug Hain, Ruth 
Christman, Walter Moffat and Paul 
Skagfield and supported by Charles 
Milne, Catherine and Derek White 
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and Stephen Weaver. Roland Glen 
took pictures of the activities to docu- 
ment the improvements, step by step. 
Jack Cottrell, the church officer, su- 
pervised on the weekends and his 
men supplied some additional labour 
and clean-up. 

During the July ““heatwave,’’ tem- 
peratures soared at the 40-foot height 
up at the ceiling where the men were 
working — but they didn’t complain 
and they made good overall progress. 
They drank lots of water, pop, juices, 
tea and coffee and also developed 
great appetites for lunch! 

Irving Ungerman, hearing of the 
project, supplied barbecued chicken 
and fresh eggs once a week for all the 
men until the project was completed. 
Seven-Up Toronto, and The Holiday 
Juice Company also donated cold 
drinks for the men while other meals 
were prepared by members of the 
congregation. Diana’s Chicken and 
Rib Restaurant helped us out with 
their contributions. 

This programme is not new at Vic- 
toria-Royce — we have no caretaker. 
We have a continuing project, with 
the cleaning and maintenance done 
by Mimico men and men doing Com- 
munity Service hours. Our lawns are 
cut, gardens dug, windows washed, 
all by rehabilitation labour and for 
those who see that, only in economic 
terms, it is incredible savings — but 
it is a release too from that awful nar- 
row. perspective. Perhaps your 
church could utilize this programme 
and the mutual benefits it provides. 

A high percentage of the people 
who participate in such programmes 
never return to prison, while it is also 
true that a high percentage of those in 
prison who refuse to work outside the 
prison confines become repeat of- 
fenders and are supported by tax dol- 
lars behind the prison walls. 


Submitted by George French, minister at Vic- 
toria-Royce Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


; GLEANINGS | 


gee keep us safe this night 
beneath the stars and moon. 

Pay thou no heed to what we say; 
we only like the tune. 

Nathaniel Micklem, 

British theologian 


Feel ye the inmost reason of your 
singing? 

Know ye the ancient burden of your 
song? 

written by poet-philosopher, 

George Santayana, 

after a college chapel service in 
Cambridge, England. 


How can we sing the praise of Him 
Who is no longer He? 

With bated breath we wait to know 
the sex of Deity. 


Our Father is our Mother now, 
And Cousin too, no doubt: 
Must we wait for hymnodists 
To get things sorted out? 

Fred Pratt Green, 

hymn writer 


The above are all from articles in Re- 
formed Liturgy and Music, Sum- 
mer 1987, published by The Office 
of Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church (USA). 


A black Presbyterian commented 
that in her tradition, “‘In order to hear 
the Word, you have to feel it first. 
Music does that.”’ 

Another key element in making 
worship meaningful for Presbyterians 
is music. The essential role of music 

. was decisively endorsed by all 
participants. 

Many of those who prepared this 
report admitted to being pleasantly 
surprised by their findings, having 
projected a much more pessimistic 
picture. 


from a report on ‘**The State of the Lit- 
urgy in the Presbyterian Church 
(USA).”’ 


ki Oo 


If this 
pig dies 
Marc’s 
education 
fund gets 


WIPED 
OUT?! 


> fee right. A dead pig can mean no education, because to Marc 
André Pierre and thousands of other children in Haiti, the sale of one pig 
in the marketplace is equivalent to one year of schooling. So if the pig 
doesn't make it, neither does Marc. 

In 1982 Swine Fever wiped out the whole pig population in Haiti and, 
as a result, most children have been doing without almost everything. 
Food. Clothing. And, of course, education. 

You can sponsor a child in Haiti for just $21 a month. That’s only 
70¢ a day, which will make an incredible difference. It will help purchase 
strong and healthy pigs. It will send Marc to school. Buy him clothes. 
Even provide medical attention when he needs it. And it doesn't stop 
there. Others in Marc’s family also benefit by receiving education, food 
and clothes. And there's even a spin-off for the community, with 
necessities like good clean water which is made available for all. 

It seems incredible to us in Canada that $21 a month can go so far. 
A major part of the reason for this is that out of every sponsorship 
dollar, Christian Children’s Fund of Canada ensures that more than eighty 
cents goes directly to Haiti after all expenses are deducted. 

Please help a child like Marc have a better life. It only takes $21 a 
month. And a pig! 

[]1 would like to sponsor a 

(Jboy or Ligirl in _ [_Jl cannot sponsor a child, but | 
(countries listed below) would like to help with my 

[JEnclosed is my donation of donation of $= 

$21 for the first month. 

LJEnclosed is my donation of 
$252 for the full year. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada Is a non-profit non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are a tax 
deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement on request. 


[_|Please send me more 
information. 


Name 


Address 


Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


1027 McNicoll Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario MIW 3X2 


Toll free: 1-800-268-6364 
REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


City/Town 


Assisting children, families, and communities of all 
faiths in Burkina Faso, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
The Gambia, Haiti, India, Kenya, Sri Lanka, Togo and 
Uganda. 
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And Every Wonder True 
by Herbert O’ Driscoll. Wood Lake 
Books, Winfield, B.C., 1987. 


Many Presbyterians had the oppor- 
tunity to hear and meet Herbert 
O’Driscoll at the Presbyterian Con- 
gress in Winnipeg in May, 1987. If 
you enjoyed him as a speaker you 
will also enjoy him as a writer. He 
does both equally well. 

For five years, between 1981 and 
1985, O’Driscoll wrote the Back 
Page of The United. Church OB- 
SERVER. What we have here are 51 
selections from that effort. 

Rather than traditional devotionals 
these read like a series of short sto- 
ries, stories drawn from biblical texts 
combined with the texture of our liv- 
es. Like a roving reporter, O’ Driscoll 
speaks to us from our worlds, of hos- 
pitals, sorrow, retirement and child- 
birth. 

O’Driscoll combines his ability as 
story-teller with his gift of imagina- 
tion to communicate and help us ap- 
preciate his theme — the wonder and 
mystery of all of God’s creation. As a 
minister, I often turn to O’Driscoll’s 
writings to refire the burners, or give 
me a spark to help me through the dry 
or difficult patches of ministry. 

Not only are the words of the book 
attractive but so is the packaging, by 
the Canadian Publisher, Wood Lake 
Books, the same publisher that pro- 
duced Living Faith. 

Herbert O’ Driscoll is now rector of 
Christ Church, Calgary. Prior to that 
he was Warden of the College of Pre- 
achers in Washington, D.C., and 
Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Vancouver. 

The title of the book, O’Driscoll 
tells us, has Celtic roots: ‘‘A wan- 
dering missionary came to the home 
of a pagan Celtic king and spoke to 
him of the new faith. The king said, 
‘What will I receive if I accept this 
Jesus Christ as my liege lord?’ And 
the visitor replied, ‘O king, you will 
discover wonder upon wonder, and 


_ every wonder will be true.’ ”’ 


John Congram 
Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Books 


Hymn Tunes/Cantiques (Canadian 
Musical Heritage, volume 5). 
Edited by John Beckwith. 

Available most conveniently from In- 
ternational Music Sales, 210 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, MSS 
1T8. $34.95. 

As a user of your local or regional 
public library, you have probably 
more influence than you think; exert 
it towards the purchase of this book. 
It ought to be available to your com- 
munity’s church musicians. And if 
you care more than they do, which 
mightn’t be hard, about the history of 
church music in Canada, buy it your- 
self, since it provides the foundation 
on which future studies in this field 
will have to build. 

Fittingly, it has been compiled by 
the director of the University of To- 
ronto’s new Institute of Canadian 
Music, who realizes that hymn tunes, 
more than any other form of musical 
expression, have been woven into 
Canadians’ daily lives throughout our 
history. He has assembled some 300, 
composed or specifically arranged 
for use here and printed between 
1801 and 1939, and photographed 
the earliest, most legible copies he 
could find in libraries or private col- 
lections. 

Not that choristers could easily 
sing straight from the book’s pages 
directly on picking it up — which its 
bulk and oblong shape, deliberately 
recalling 19th-century tune-books, 
combine to render awkward. Till just 
over a century ago, the melody of a 
hymn-tune was often placed in the 
tenor part, allowing the strongest 
male voices to guide the people un- 
able to read music, while the minori- 
ty who could sang whichever part 
suited their vocal range. Besides, 
since tune-books were used only in 
conjunction with words-only hymn- 
books or psalters, their compilers sel- 
dom included more than one stanza 
of the words which a tune was to car- 
ry. Thus a director wishing to present 
an early tune must write out a ‘‘per- 
forming edition,’’ indicating what his 
singers are to do in terms they can 
follow. 

Beckwith could, however, have 
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adapted these tunes to the needs of 
modern choirs only at the cost of 
blunting our appreciation of our fore- 
bears’ ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
Printers in settlements with barely 
1000 people managed to produce 
substantial collections of tunes which 
some local enthusiast had gathered 
from all kinds of sources and re-ar- 
ranged to suit his neighbours’ abili- 
ties. A few tunes are reproduced 
from manuscripts preserved by the 
composer’s descendants or the con- 
gregation s/he served, rather like che- 
rished family recipes now shared for 
the first time. 

Like every anthologist, Beckwith 
had regretfully to leave out at least 
five tunes for every one he put in. 
But, besides supplying remarkably 
comprehensive comments, he docu- 
ments his sources so scrupulously, 
indicating even the library where he 
found each tune, that hymn-lovers 
whose curiosity he rouses can satisfy 
it more easily than any previous pub- 
lication gave them a hope of doing. 
What space allows him to present is 
but the tip of an iceberg which few 


Canadians realize was even there. 

Hugh D. McKellar 
Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


Reformed Theology in America: A 
History of Its Modern 
Development 

edited by David F. Wells. Eerdmans, 
1985. $19.95 

In the wake of the creation of the 
United Church of Canada in 1925, 
some Presbyterian leaders saw their 
special mission as the safeguarding 
of Reformed theology in Canada. But 
there has been little consensus among 
Canadian Presbyterians as to which 
school of Reformed theology we 
were to protect and propagate. 

For some, it was the conservative 
orthodoxy of the Princeton and West- 
minster schools. Others found in the 
return to Reformation sources rep- 
resented by neo-orthodoxy a way out 
of the impasse that appeared to exist 
between conservatism and _ liber- 
alism. Still others looked to Dutch 
Calvinism for their inspiration. 


continued on next page 
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David F. Wells, Andrew Mutch 
Professor of Historical and Systemat- 
ic Theology at Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary, has edited a 
volume of essays on Reformed theol- 
ogy in America that makes a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of 
the variety of perspectives on the Re- 
formed tradition. 

The bulk of the essays deal with 
aspects of five different brands of Re- 
formed theology identified by the ed- 
itor: the Princeton theology, rep- 
resented by Charles Hodge and B. B. 
Warfield; the Westminster School, 
with essays on J. Gresham Machen 
and Cornelius Van Til; the Dutch 
Schools, seen in the work of Louis 
Berkhof and Herman Dooyeweerd; 
the Southern Presbyterian tradition, 
found in Robert Lewis Dabney and 
James Henley Thornwell; and Neo- 
orthodoxy, presented through the 
writings of Reinhold and Richard 
Niebuhr. Special mention should be 
made of the essay on Machen by Ca- 
nadian scholar W. Stanford Reid. 


Reid has been a leader of those Ca- 
nadian Presbyterians who looked to 
Machen’s Westminster Seminary for 
their theological education and his 
appreciation of Machen’s blending of 
the three strands identified by 
Marsden helps to clarify the concerns 
of this wing of our church. 

The one omission from the volume 
is a discussion of the liberal tradition 
within Reformed theology in Ameri- 
ca. While not surprising in a collec- 
tion of essays by some of the best of 
the scholars from traditions that have 
defined their positions by reacting 
against liberalism, the possibility of 
seeing the work of Fre’drich 
Schliermacher, John Nevin, and John 
McLeod Campbell, as legitimate de- 
velopments within the Reformed tra- 
dition deserves more consideration. 

‘The value of the volume, for this 
reviewer at least, lies more in the his- 
torical perspective and clarity of ex- 
planation found in the essays than in 
the agenda set by James Montgomery 
Boice in his concluding article on 
‘‘The Future of Reformed Theolo- 
gy.’’ This polemic by a leading fig- 
ure in the Presbyterian Church in 
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America urges Calvinists to usher in 
a new day for Christianity by strict 
adherence to Boice’s essentials of 
Reformed theology — ‘‘faith in the 
divine inspiration and inerrancy of 
the scriptures, belief in the sove- 
reignity of God and the willingness to 
act in that belief, commitment to the 
lordship of Christ, awareness of hu- 
man depravity, a love of grace and its 
accompanying doctrines, personal 
godliness, hard work, confidence 
that God will persevere with his 
saints, and discernible love.’’ The 
‘them and us’ tone of this final essay 
falls into the elitist trap that George 
Marsden identified in his opening es- 
say as ‘‘the greatest fault of Ameri- 
can Reformed communities since pu- 
ritan times,’’ and has little to offer a 
church such as ours with its long tra- 
dition of breadth and openness to re- 
form in the theological interpretation 
we hold of our fundamental confes- 
sion of faith that Christ is the only 
King and Head of both Church and 
State in the economy God has 
planned for this creation. 

Brian J. Fraser 


Dr. Fraser is the Assistant Professor of Church 
History at the Vancouver School of Theology. 
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Letters, 
continued from page / 


Anent the views of Dr. McLelland 
and others on the truth in the great 
world religions, the views of the 
Rev. Principal George Munro Grant, 
a great Presbyterian voice in another 
generation, may be of interest. 

In 1894 Grant’s The Religions of 
the World in Relation to Christianity 
was published. His biographers say: 


‘“It still remains the best introduc- 


tory text-book on the subject. His 
conviction that ‘all these religions 
were blessings to the people among 
whom they originated’ never degen- 
erated into a hazy condonation of 
their failures and shortcomings. His 
firm conviction that in Christ alone 
was the full revelation of the God- 
head to be found led to no pharisaic 
condemnation of the lesser reve- 
lations made ‘at sundry times and in 
diverse manners’.”’ 

His point was that until Christians 
can really appreciate the inheritance 
of others they cannot share with oth- 


WITH THANKS TO GOD 


we acknowledge receipt of gifts from those peo- 
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membered The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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ers ‘their own rich inheritance.’ 

Faith, of course, is not inherited. Let 

us say, therefore, ‘the truth as it is in 
Jesus.’ 

William C. Bothwell, 

Mono Township, Ont. 


. . . If we cannot be assured that 
all missionaries appointed by our 
church subscribe to the basic tenets 
of the Christian faith, why should we 
not transfer our financial support to 
the many transdenominational socie- 
ties who are quite clear about their 
mandate and who, I don’t doubt, 
would welcome increased donations? 

Olive R. Anstice, 
Guelph, Ont. 


. . . What is the Presbyterian laity 
to make of all this? Given the distinc- 
tion of the two authors, do we con- 
clude that the Presbyterian Church 
has adopted a new theology which 
negates everything we have been 
taught to believe? Is there total 
schism between Presbyterian Church 
leadership and Presbyterian laity? Or 
is the point of view expressed by the 
authors at variance with the official 
position of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada? It is hard to accept that 
our ministers do not believe that the 
‘‘one name under Heaven’’ is not 
subject to change. The world changes 
but the Word of God as revealed 
through Jesus Christ and recorded in 
the scriptures must be accepted for 
what it is — the authoritative Word 
of God. 

Surely the laity should expect no 
less from our Presbyterian lead- 
ership. 

Kathleen Brown, Dorothy Brown, 
Doreen Brown, Nora Brown, Bob 
Church, Jean Caldwell, Bill 
Hoogendoorn, lan Miller, Dorothy 
Mundy, Marion McLaren, Don Neil, 
Jacques Renaud, Peggy Wegrich, 
Knox Crescent Kensington & First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Montreal, Que. 


To read Dr. McLelland and his 
supporters one would imagine that 
the other world religions were some- 
thing new. Other great and wide- 
spread religions existed through the 
epoch of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. In fact, it was as polemic 

continued on next page 
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against the beliefs of those religions 
that much of scripture was written. 

Somehow I cannot imagine the 
Apostle Paul going to the Athenian 
worshippers of Zeus, Athena, Apol- 
lo, etc., and saying to them that he 
had not come to offer them the Liv- 
ing God and the Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, but that he had come to help 
them become better worshippers of 
the aforementioned gods. 

I cannot imagine the early martyrs 
going to the flames and the lions say- 
ing ‘‘Jesus is Lord,’’ if Mr. Dren- 
nan’s mission had been theirs. No, 
they would have said, “‘We have 
come to help you become better bur- 
ners of incense to Caesar.’’ And, of 
course, the best way to do that would 
have been to show them how the in- 
cense should be burned, and how to 
say ‘‘Caesar is Lord.’’ And they 
would have saved their lives! 

Why put up with the 
inconvenience of churches and fore- 
go other Sunday morning pleasures, 
never mind die for Christ’s sake, 
when Jesus is not Lord absolutely? 
The followers of the secular human- 
istic religion will not despise us if we 
adopt their tolerant confession of 
many Lords. And is not being intel- 
lectually despised like being a mar- 
tyr? If Dr. McLelland’s and Mr. 
Drennan’s confession take hold in 
our church, we Presbyterians will 
have nothing to be despised for or to 
die for any more. So our churches 
will have nothing to live for. I won- 
der if that throws some light on the 
membership drop of the Presbyterian 
Church? 

Bill Steele, 
Fort St. John, B.C. 


.. . Touse the words of a friend of 
mine, only a ‘virtuoso in exegetical 
evasion’ could fail to know the man- 
date of Jesus to ‘‘go and make dis- 
ciples,’’ ‘‘baptise in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit,’ and 
Jesus’ own exclusivist teaching that 
‘‘no one comes to the Father but 
through me,”’ to say nothing of all of 
John three! 

Mr. Drennan appears fond of ref- 
erring to the ‘reformed/reforming’ 
heritage of our church and uses it as 
a platform from which to vault us 


into a ‘complex and challenging 
age,’ in the process of which he 
(must) disregard numerous absolutes 
(how many there are who chafe at 
that thought!) of Holy Scripture in an 
effort to make us believe we need 
only go into all the world to affirm 


other religions! . . . 
Cal MacInnis, 
Newcastle, N.B. 


I am both astonished and appalled 
by the mind-set held by a missionary, 
of all people, in our church, of 
all places! Mr. Drennan should be 
recalled from Mauritius and taught 
from the basic beginnings who Jesus 
Christ is and what his message 
18.2 us 
I find it ludicrous that there should 
be a Church Growth Committee in a 
church that also supports a mission- 
ary content to let Hindus be Hindus, 
and lost. (Krishna did not conquer sin 
and death!).... 

Joanne Campbell, 
Burnaby, B.C. 


I am thankful that missionaries 
have been sent out by The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada who are pre- 
pared to share the good news of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. But 
call it what you may the Rev. Ray 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


mm) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
JY —- Write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Drennan’s letter makes me boil! He 
attacks classical theology as ‘‘exclu- 
sivist and imperialist’’ while extol- 
ling the virtues of a radical theology 
that cuts at the very heart of missions 
and evangelism! He then invites 
those ‘‘trapped by Christianity’s in- 
herited concepts and its exclusivist 
interpretations of Jesus’’ to join him. 
One might well ask if these views are 
also held by the Board of World Mis- 
sion? 

While in Mauritius he has had op- 
portunity to join in interfaith dialogue 
with others. Interfaith dialogue is a 
must today if it offers the opportunity 
to bring to one’s neighbour (whether 
he/she be Hindu or Muslim or Ca- 
nadian) the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. Tragical- 
ly, Mr. Drennan’s only prayer is that 
through it all ‘‘he will become a bet- 
ter Christian and he/she a better Hin- 
du or Muslim.’’ The lostness of those 
outside of Christ is never mentioned. 

Those who study the Koran, the 
Muslim’s bible, will realize that it 
contains many stories that are found 
in the Bible. Jesus Christ is men- 
tioned often and is counted among 
their main prophets, but he is consid- 
ered inferior to Mohammed. . . . 

W. J. Nesbitt, Ottawa, Ont. 
continued 
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Saint John Regional Hospital ° 


PASTORAL CARE DEPARTMENT HEAD 
The Saint John Regional Hospital is seeking application from per- 
sons with the following qualifications: 

Formal theological education confirmed by an academic de- 
gree from a recognized school of theology. 

Ordination by recognized denomination. 

Qualified as a Teaching Supervisor of Clinical Teaching Pas- 
toral Education. Candidates prepared at the Associate Super- 
visory or Provisional Teaching Supervisor of Clinical Pastoral 
Education with a willingness to complete training and accredi- 
tation within a five-year period will be considered. 

Three years successful experience in pastoral ministry. 
Demonstrated administrative ability and superior communica- 


tion skills. 
Bilingualism an asset. 


Applications in writing with curriculum vitae should be directed to 
thé undersigned on or before June 1st, 1988. 
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Defends Sandinistas 

Presbyterian friends here in Nica- 
ragua have provided me with a copy 
of a book review from your Decem- 
ber, 1987 issue, written by David 
Kilgour, MP for Edmonton. 

While it is certainly Mr. Kilgour’s 
privilege to express his opinion, as it 
is Ms. Christian’s, it would be la- 
mentable for a Christian publication 
to allow such misrepresentations 
about a nation, a Government, and 
fellow-Christians, to stand uncor- 
rected in print to your thousands of 
Christian readers. 

I am a Roman Catholic who has 
been living and working in Nicaragua 
for nearly two years with Habitat for 
Humanity, a Christian organization 
based in the United States which as- 
sists poor people to build and own 
their own houses in 27 countries in 
the world. Here in Nicaragua we 
work under the sponsorship of CE- 
PAD, the Protestant ‘‘council’’ of 
churches which operates both pasto- 
ral and development programmes 
largest Nicaragua. CEPAD, the 


largest, private non-profit corpora- 


tion in Nicaragua, has been in opera- 
tion since 1972 when it was founded 
by a group of pastors to provide hon- 
est relief to earthquake victims (So- 
moza and his cronies were siphoning 
off most of the foreign aid that 
poured in for relief and reconstruc- 
tion). CEPAD has had sharp conflicts 
with the Sandinista regime but con- 
tinues to work in co-operation with 
the Government because they share a 
crucial common goal: relief of the 
suffering of the poorest segment of 
Nicaragua’s population. 

My parish church in Managua, La 
Merced, is a regular parish of the reg- 
ular church. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of our congregation, and our 
priest, are in sympathy with the goals 
of the Sandinista revolution because 
the goals are those that our Lord en- 
joins in the gospel: to serve others, to 
feed the hungry, to share what re- 
sources we have with the entire com- 
munity, to clothe the naked, to help 
the weakest and most needy. 

The Sandinistas did not create a 
‘“‘popular church’’ in Nicaragua. The 
right-wing bishops and those devoted 
to the old order, in which the rich and 
privileged controlled all resources, 
are calling ‘‘popular church’’ (i.e., 
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not legitimate), all of us who share 
the gospel vision of social justice. I 
am not a member of any “‘popular 
church.’’ I am a member of the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church Universal, 
and I am one of the millions of mem- 
bers of the Church who believe that 


the ‘‘preferential option for the 
poor’’ proclaimed by the US Catholic 
bishops in their pastoral on economic 
justice is the response we must all 
make to the love of God as we seek to 
share a globe of limited resources 
with billions of our poorer brothers 
and sisters. Ninety per cent of the 
population of Nicaragua, and of most 
Latin countries, is POOR. These 
people are not moved by the efforts 
of the wealthy and powerful, and 
their sympathizers like Ms. Christian 
and Mr. Kilgour, to discredit our 
faith and our joyful participation in 
building a world of justice and peace. 
We understand their problem, and we 
wish they could leave behind their 
commitment to privilege and come 
with us into the building of the king- 
dont aaa 
Our experience with actual mem- 
bers of the Sandinista Government, 
at the local (city), regional, and na- 
tional level, has been, for two years, 
that almost without exception, these 
Government officials were accessi- 
ble, courteous, intelligent, dedicated 
to eradicating the sufferings of the 
poorest part of the population, and 
absolutely honest. This is the only 
country in Latin America, some of 
our more experienced colleagues tell 
us, where you don’t have to pay 
bribes to the Government to get 
things done. We have experienced 
Nicaraguan legal process _ several 
times and find it quite similar to that 
in the United States (I am a member 
of the bar in the State of California), 
both substantively and procedurally. 
We have enjoyed the co-operation of 
the Government at every turn in es- 
tablishing housing projects for low- 
income rural families. . . 
Carole W. Harper, 
National Co-ordinator, 
Habitat/Nicaragua, 
Sebaoc, Nicaragua. 


Objects to 


Moderator’s statement 
According to today’s The Globe 
and Mail, ‘‘a coalition of Church 


leaders says Canada’s latest defence 
white paper is alarmist, jingoistic, 
and out of step with the momentum 
| toward arms control.’’ The statement 
' was allegedly signed by, among oth- 
-ers, the Rev. Anthony Plomp, as 
‘Moderator of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada.’ 
_ Let me ask, one more time, by 
_what authority Mr. Plomp signed that 
‘document, and why under that title. 
He was the Moderator of the 113th 
'Assembly, period! This _ silly 
-statement does not represent the 
opinion of members of the church, 
_and I’m sick and tired of Moderators 
assuming that they can speak for us. 
William S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


CHILD WILL 
MAKE YOU 
FEELRICH. 


And, best of all, you don’t have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 75 cents a day— $23 a 
month— gives a child perhaps the only hope 
he or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here’s how you can become a World Vision 
Child Sponsor. 

Simply complete and mail the coupon below. 
There's no need to send any money now. 
Instead, you'll receive a packet of information 
about the child who needs your love and care 
and a description of how sponsorship helps 
children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor, keep the 
packet and mail your first sponsorship payment 
of $23. If not, simply return the material 
within 10 days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor children 
are waiting. By helping one, you'll enrich 
two lives. 

For more information call 


1-800-387-2124. 


You feel many things when a child suffers 
in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision’s Child Spor.sorship programme can 
make you feel rich. 

It’s beautifully simple. You see a child’s 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
Then you feel that child’s love...and you sense 
a new gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today’s 
growing materialism is an experience that 
has been shared by thousands of compas- 
sionate people since World Vision began 
Child Sponsorship 35 years ago. And now 
you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 
opportunity to know the love of Christ—as 
well as things like regular, nutritious meals and 
medical care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child’s community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on 
his or her progress so you can see that your 
gifts are making a difference. 


As a Christian and a lifelong 
' churchman I write more in sorrow 
_ than in anger to obtain a little fairness 
in a leading church journal for Cana- 
da’s place in the military alliances of 
the free world. Certainly there was 
/ no justice in the reported opposition 
to Canada’s Defence Policy by the 
‘‘church leaders’’ _ representing, 
-among others, the Roman Catholic, 
| United, Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches. (The Globe and Mail, 19th 
_ February, 1988) 
In the first place, it is wrong to 
| 


i 
i 
f 
it 


| confuse the public into thinking that 
‘‘nuclear submarine’’ means a vessel 
with nuclear weapons. Nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines are the only ones 
| that can go under the polar ice-cap, 
but they are no more dangerous than 
nuclear power plants, which evolved 
_from hydro and coal-fueled power 
plants for electricity. The fallacy is 
transparent because any submarine 
could fire a nuclear weapon, but Can- 


WORLD| VISION CANADA 


World Vision Canada is a Christian humani- 
tarian organization helping people through 
4,500 projects in more than 80 countries. 


ada has no nuclear weapons and no H CJ Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. { 
policy to obtain them. (l understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Child Sponsor, I'll send my first $23 
To rail against Canada for again § payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 1 
igniting the Cold War is the grossest loo prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $23. Please send me a i 
| exaggeration at a time when Cana- { photograph and information about my sponsored child. 
| da’s foreign policy supp orts ent . O Lean Repnnere Sue right now, but would like to contribute $_____ vie 
tual-balanced-force-reductions’’ and i Cpe Reoe Ga. 080 5 
| the INF Treaty to begin to rid the N 
| | Name i 
| world of nuclear weapons. With that | Address i 
| goes the policy that Canada will I City/Province/Code i 
: ce A063288 
| strengthen our conventional military ; DD che ! 
| defences within our alliances, after | Phone (—————_—) t 
| 20 full years of negligence, which ! Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. : 
has placed Canada at the bottom of \ Please make cheque payable to World Vision Canada. i 
) | Mail to: World Vision Child Sponsorship See | 
} 7 Box 2500. Streetsville P.O. » Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 CHARTER SUBSCRIBER H 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 
Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on ‘roses’... (one of over 300 de- 


signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 


tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly . . . Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we’ll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.’’* 


.C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


Tours with Dr. Eric Beggs 
of Orillia, Ont. 
(Box 246 — L3V 6J6; 705-326-7887) 
Switzerland — 21 August ’88 


Arrangements by Horizon Holidays, 
160 John Street, Toronto, M5V 2X8 


Friends & Former Parishioners of 
DR. ROBERT A. SINCLAIR 

You are invited to join his wife and family 
and the congregation of First Presbyterian, 
St. David’s, Ontario, on June 26th, 1988 to 
celebrate 50 years of his ministry in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. For more 
information, contact either: Mrs. Anne 
Tucker, Box 402, Cold Lake, Alberta TOA 
OVO, or Dr. G. W. Sinclair, Box 35667, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6N 4G9. 
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NATO’s defence expenditure. With- 
in our own economy defence spend- 
ing has declined by 58 per cent of 
federal expenditure and by 43 per 
cent as a percentage of gross do- 
mestic product. 

Even in religious matters the 
‘‘church leaders’’ position shows no 
compassion for the captive nations of 
the Baltic and of Eastern Europe. 
This month is the 70th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence in 1918, 
but Vilnius Cathedral which was 
founded 1387 was closed to Catholic 
worship during the Soviet occupation 
and turned into an art gallery in 1956. 
The ‘‘church leaders’’ should be 
urging their faithful to write to Gen- 
eral Chairman Gorbachev to return 
the Catholic Cathedral to religious 
use in Vilnius, Lithuania. 

The ‘‘church leaders’’ anti-de- 
fence position in Canada does not re- 
veal any understanding that the Sovi- 
ets conventionally outgun and out- 
man NATO by as much as eight to 
one. General Wolfgang Altenburg as 
the Chairman of NATO’s Military 
Committee knows as much as anyone 
in the world about the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO’s forces. He dolefully 
concludes that NATO without nucle- 
ar weapons could not hold back the 
second wave of a Soviet attack. As a 
free German he also knows that the 
captive East German armoured army 
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is second to none in the world for | 
warlike qualities. The ‘‘church lead- 
ers’’ are playing right into the Sovi- 
et’s disinformation programme of 
trying to establish the Arctic as nu- 
clear-free at a time when Soviet nu- 
clear submarines are under Arctic 
ice. Moreover, it is completely irrele- 
vant when the Soviets’ Kola Penin- 
sula’s incredibly advanced military 
installation mockingly threatens our 
ally Norway... . 

If Canada’s church leaders have 
forgotten that there can be no peace 
without freedom then we will all sink 
into the selfish neutrality of the 
1930s. And neutrality is as inferior 
morally as those who passed by on 
the other side in the story of the Good 
Samaritan. The two Superpowers do 
not have the same morality and 
Christians should support Canada’s 
position in the defensive alliances for 
peace and freedom, NATO and NO- 
RAD. 

Bruce Legge, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Moderator replies 
The question as to who speaks for 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
between Assemblies has vexed us for 
a long time. At the 113th Assembly 
the Ecumenical Relations Committee 
proposed a series of guidelines which 
were referred back to the committee 
for further refinement. This report 
will be presented to the 114th Gener- 
al Assembly. In the meantime, I 
signed the critique of the Govern- 
ment’s defence white paper because, 
although I could not agree with it 100 
per cent, it nevertheless represented a 
thrust reflected in Assembly 
statements of the past. My signing 
was in the spirit of the yet to be ap- 
proved guidelines proposed by the 
Ecumenical Relations Committee. I 
believe Mr. Thomson will find the 
critique of the Government’s defence 

white paper a thoughtful one. 

Tony Plomp, 
Moderator of the 113th General | 
Assembly. 


Concerned about 
pornography 

Et tu Brute 

I felt disappointed and betrayed 


when I read the article *‘Pornography 
and fantasy’’ in the February issue. 
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At a time when Parliament will be 
discussing the much needed anti-por- 
nography Bill C-54, readers should 
be encouraged to give strong support 
to the bill. Instead, we were encour- 
aged to join those who are lukewarm 
on the subject, or worse, actively op- 
pose the bill. 

_ | think that many people who op- 
pose censorship, idealistically sup- 
_ porting freedom “‘at all costs,’’ must 
| not be aware of the current portrayal 
in the media of cruelty to children 
and adults. Either these opponents 
are not aware, or they cannot under- 
_ stand that the deadening of sensitivity 
to the suffering of victims of brutality 
’ can only lead to a widespread accep- 
_ tance of more and more violence in 
all areas of social interaction. The 


| costs are too great. 
The incidence of crimes of vio- 


lence has increased greatly in recent 
| years and there is a great deal of re- 
| search which shows that this epidem- 
| ic increase is related to entertainment 
| violence. Studies have shown that 
| people exposed to violent and de- 
grading films have become desensi- 
tized to the suffering of the people in- 
| volved. There have been many cases 
| of people engaging in ‘“‘copycat 
| crimes’’ following examples they 


| not carry through to violent action 
| themselves they surely will be less 
likely to help or protect any victims 
| of exploitation or violence. 

| Let’s not get sidetracked when 
| talking about censorship, confusing 
the issues with examples of political 
censorship. This bill deals with 
censorship of obscenity and violence 
and is valid as is the banning of hate 
literature. 

It is no longer artistically coura- 
geous and admirable to argue for 
freedom from censorship and to ig- 
nore the consequences. Society can- 
not function without restraints; free- 
dom cannot be equated with anarchy. 

The author suggests that pornogra- 
|| phy be regulated as we regulate alco- 
| hol, saying that we can’t eliminate 
something because some people have 
problems handling it. What he fails 
| to see is that we are all harmed by 
| pornography as our society in general 
| is brutalized by it. Alcohol used in 


| have seen in films. Even if people do 


moderation may not be harmful but 
there is no possibility of pornography 
‘tin moderation.’’ Even one portrayal 
of sexual intercourse involving a 
child, even one rape and disem- 
boweling of a woman, even one por- 
trayal of the gouging out of a man’s 
eyes, all in the name of entertain- 
ment, is already too much. 

The author suggests that as Chris- 
tians we are to dwell on the mind-set 
of Christ and in so doing can be ‘*im- 
pervious to the pornography and 
propaganda of our age.’’ It is unac- 
ceptable for Christians to retreat into 
a personal righteousness. Of course 
they must focus on Christ but as a 
natural consequence of that they are 
called to witness to his truth to the 
world. 

What positive steps can we as 
Christians take? 

1) Join Canadians for Decency, 
P.O. Box 637, Station *B’, Willow- 
dale, Ont. M2K 2P9. They can also 
furnish information on how to start a 
group in your own community. They 
publish a newsletter. 

2) Join CCAVE (Canadians Con- 
cerned about Violence in Entertain- 
ment) 1 Duke Street, Suite 206, 
Hamilton, Ont. L8P 1W9. They pub- 
lish a newsletter with information 
about research and action in Canada. 
They have a number of programme 
resources for community groups 
3) Read the text of the proposed leg- 
islation. The police officers responsi- 
ble for ‘‘Project P’’ feel that the leg- 
islation does not even go far enough. 
The stand by the librarians and civil 
libertarians becomes quite absurd. 
The interpretation of the articles 
would not be pushed to the ridiculous 
extremes they describe. 

4) Write to the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Justice, and your own 
MP. The importance of letter writing 
is tremendous. It has been estimated 
by MPs that one letter represents 500 
others of the same opinion. 

Let us remember Yeats’ lines: 

*‘And everywhere the ceremony 

of innocence is drowned 

The best lack all conviction 

While the worst are full of pas- 

sionate intensity.”’ 

Instead, let us be full of passionate 
intensity in ‘‘hating what is evil and 
holding on to what is good’’;’ (Ro- 


mans 12:9). Helen Mailhot, Oakville, Ont. 
continued 
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KNOX CHURCH, 
MAGNETEWAN, ONTARIO 
will celebrate the completion of the Building 
Programme and the 110th Anniversary of the 
Church with a Great Service of Thanksgiv- 
ing and Praise on Sunday, July 17, 1988, at 
11:00 a.m. Friends: please accept this invita- 
tion. For information write Doris Langford, 

Magnetewan, Ontario POA 1P0. 
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Christian education 


for lay people 

I read with mixed feelings the arti- 
cle by Dr. Klempa in the February 
”88 Record concerning Christian edu- 
cation. Of course, most people would 
welcome more emphasis being 
placed on Christian education during 
theological training. However, this 
article seems to neglect the need for 
training of lay people within congre- 
gations. I feel that we need more 
courses for Sunday School teachers 
and youth leaders, as well as continu- 
ing education in Bible study groups, 
and refresher courses in what it 
means to be first a Christian and sec- 
ondly a Presbyterian. These groups 
and courses need to go on throughout 
our lives so that we will grow and 
mature in our ‘‘Faith Journey,’’ and 
be able to share our faith with others. 

In many of our widespread two- or 
three-point rural charges where min- 
isters are already overworked, it is 
not always possible for them to have 
the time they would like to spend 
with the Sunday School, or for adult 
education and Bible study. They 
must rely on elders of the church and 
members of the congregation who 
possess the appropriate spiritual gifts 
to carry out these duties, while still 
being available as a resource person 
for guidance and help in these areas. 
We need more short, inexpensive, 
one day or weekend courses to give 
lay people the confidence and train- 
ing to equip them to take on these 
tasks. I would like to mention that 
Crieff Hills Community is already 
doing an excellent job in this field, 
but I feel that much more could be 
done by the church as a whole in this 
regard. 

As far as the Sunday Schools are 
concerned, from experience I know 
that finding a good Bible-based cur- 
riculum that agrees with our church’s 
beliefs can be quite difficult. Trying 
to make the Sunday School a vital 
part of the church, and not something 
set apart and of secondary impor- 
tance also seems to be a problem in 


many churches... . 
Christina Nauta, 
Milverton, Ont. 
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About Christian 
education and also 
hymn singing 


Apropos of Dr. Klempa’s article 
on Christian education (February, 
1988); Amen. I agree: monies must 
be raised and energies harnessed to 
establish and maintain Christian edu- 
cation as our church’s number one 
priority. Where and how do we start? 

Apropos of Mr. McKellar’s **Pun- 
gent and Pertinent’’ item on hymn 
singing; please invite Mr. McKellar 
to submit for publication a list of re- 
medies for inferior hymn singing. 
The article reflects accurately the 
hymn-singing phenomenon in our 
congregations — of no consequence 
whatsoever. Moreover, what’s so 
‘*Canadian’’ about ‘‘Ye gates’’? The 
only singing of this hymn that ever 
gave me goose-bumps was a record- 
ed performance by the Glasgow Male 
Chorus which was played on the Max 
Ferguson show... . 

Enid A. Pottinger, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Christian education 


Regarding the interview with He- 
len Goggin (Record, Jan., 1988), I 
was glad to see that Helen realized 
what was happening in the interview 
and asked the Editor a question. Until 
then it was difficult to determine who 
was being interviewed! 

I would like to point out that of our 
four colleges only Vancouver School 
of Theology offers a Master’s Degree 
(MTS) in Christian Education with a 
Presbyterian perspective. VST has 
two Canadian Presbyterian faculty on 
staff, one of whom instructs denomi- 
national studies. 

Since it is obvious to me that The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada does 
not take its educational programmes 
very seriously, why continue spend- 
ing money as if it did? Out of a sense 
of guilt? We often hire non-Presbyte- 
rian public teachers and Bible Col- 
lege grads to run our Sunday 
Schools. We teach our few interested 


adults with a method of education 
that is 19th-century (much less up to 
the level the media entertain us with). 
No wonder we have declining enrol- 
ments for both children and adults! 

It is ironic that we have the Com- 
mittee on Church Growth promoting 
adult education on one page and talk 
of closing Ewart on the other. Having 
qualified Christian educators is a 
matter of priority, will, and vision. 
So let’s close Ewart and save the 
church money. 

Tan E. Gartshore, 

Managua, Nicaragua 

P.S. Let me say how I look forward 

to reading The Record every month. 

It is a thoughtful and well layed-out 
magazine. 


View from the ivory tower, 
continued from page 12 


avoiding The Name. Most famous, to 
the now forgotten tune Desert, was 
arranged by Sir Hugh Roberton of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, who added 
a third verse and recorded it: 


There was an auld seceder cat 
An it was unco grey, 

It brocht a moose intae the kirk 
Upon the Sabbath Day. 


They took it tae the Session 
Wha it rebuiked sair 

An made it promise faithfully 
Tae dae the same nae mair. 


An noo aa Sabbath day it sits 
Like some auld clockin hen 

An canna understan at aa 
The ways of mice and men. 


Other verses were written for com- 
mon metre, as in the Twenty-third 
Psalm: 


Glensoles it is a bonnie place, 
It’s covered o'er wi trees, 
And Colonel Jenkins feeds his 

maids 
On buttermilk and cheese. 


Here’s a more racy one, to the tune 
‘*Balerma’’: 


I wish I were a brewer’ s horse 
Three quarters o the year, 
I'd turn my heid, where tail should 
be, 
And drink up all the beer. 
Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 


sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 
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i 
CHRISTIANITY AND 
WORLD RELIGIONS 

Lectures — Seminars conducted by a schol- 

ar/churchman. Thirty years research, teach- 

ing and preaching in Europe, Asia and North 

America. Phone (416) 283-5420 9:00 p.m. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


e lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
e collection plates 


s 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
i HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


light house /| (416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


EDMONTON REUNION 
WEEKEND 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Edmon- 
ton. Alberta celebrates its 75th ANNIVER- 
SARY September 30 - October 2, 1988. For- 
mer attendees contact 8715 - 118 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta TSB 0T2. Come home to 
share the joy! 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they've probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


FAITH PRESBYTERIAN 


“COMMUNITY CHURCH J 


< 


: SF é 

A SERVICE OF ALMALGAMATION was conducted by the Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto for Faith Community Church (formerly the 
Tri-Congregations), Toronto, Feb. 14. Pictured in front of the 
church is Miss Ina Hill, clerk of session. 


FOLLOWING THE SERVICE of Feb. 14, the congregation of St. 
Andrew's Church, Thorold, Ont., held a luncheon for Sarah 
Whitehead, daughter of the Revs. David and Linda Whitehead, 
on the occasion of her forthcoming graduation from Knox Col- 
lege. Pictured with Miss Whitehead is clerk of session Ernest (“Ir- 
ish”) Hodgins, who on behalf of the congregation presented her 
with a Jerome Biblical Commentary, five volumes of the Interpret- 
er’s Dictionary of the Bible, and a purse. Melissa Bessey and Si- 
mon Swoboda presented her with a Pastoral Record Book from 
the Church School. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL of Riverside Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., presented the sanctuary’s first stained-glass window in 
memory of Marion West, wife of Riverside’s former minister, the 
Rev. J.K. West. Pictured are Marjorie Orr, current Sunday School 


superintendent, and Edna Deering, Sunday School chapél direc- 
tor. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Stirling, Ont., 
made a surprise presentation to longtime member Rosa Spry 
during the service of Jan. 24. Eugene Burrell, clerk of session, 
and the Rev. Bruce Cossar made the presentation of an en- 
graved carriage clock in recognition of her 21 years of service as 
church treasurer. 


THE ST. ANDREW'S RINGERS, a handbell choir from St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ottawa, donated sums of $150.00 each to the 
Salvation Army and Centre 507, an Ottawa drop-in centre. The 
money was raised during the past Christmas seson through the 
generosity of the local Bay Store, which invited the Ringers to 
participate in its Special Events Christmas Programme at a local 
shopping mall. Pictured, left to right, are: Maj. George Swaddling, 
PR Director for the Salvation Army, Ottawa; S.C. Belson, director 
of the St. Andrew’s Ringers; Mrs. Janet Taylor, president of the 
group; Susan Brandt, Co-ordinator, Centre 507. 


PREACHING ROBES were presented to the Rev. David Clem- 
ents by his father, the Rev. Alexander Clements, during the serv- 
ice at Knox Church, Kintyre, Ont., Jan. 29. The robes were origi- 
nally a gift to the senior Mr. Clements from the late D.W. Ford, 
presented in memory of his wife, Evelyn. They replaced robes 
lost in a fire which destroyed Knox Church, Alliston, Ont., in 1976. 
Pictured (from left) are: the Rev. A. Clements; the Rev. D. Clem- 
ents; Earl Morden, clerk of session, Knox, Kintyre. 


The congregations of St. Paul’s, Vic- 
toria Harbour, St. Andrew's, Coldwa- 
ter, and Knox, Moonstone, Ont., gath- 
ered at St. Andrew’s, to honour the 
Rev. Charles Carter on the occasion of 
his resignation as their minister. He had 
served the charge for 36 years. Kath- 
leen Galbraith, clerk of session at St. 
Andrew’s, acted as MC for the evening. 
During the service several people, both 
lay and clergy — including many from 
neighbouring denominations — spoke 
of their memories of Mr. Carter’s min- 
istry. The speeches were interspersed 
with special music provided by June 
Bishop, Linda Martin, John Jennett, 
and Pat Mount. Dr. Eric Beggs led in 
prayer and the Rev. Al Farthing gave 
the benediction. Pictures of the three 
churches were presented to Mr. Carter, 
as well as a homemade quilt from the 
congregation of Knox, and coffee tables 
and an end table from the congregations 
of St. Paul’s and St. Andrew’s. Mr. 
Carter’s brother, Walter, was also re- 
membered with small gifts. Tea was 
served at the conclusion of the evening. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, Palmerston, Ont., was celebrated with the 
unveiling of a banner, the gift of Lorna and Aulton Meliville. The banner tells the gospel 
story through the use of symbols. Pictured with the Melivilles is the Rev. Wm. Lamont. 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Mansfield, Ont., honoured 
Elmer Reid on his 80th birthday, Feb. 
21. Mr. Reid was a longtime superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School, and has 
served as an elder for 50 years, and 
clerk of session for 47 years. He was 
presented with a plaque marking the oc- 
casion. During the service Mr. Reid 
read the scripture lesson and told the 
‘‘children’s story’’. He gave each 
youngster present a Sunday School 
‘picture-lesson card’ (dated 1913-17) 
from his own Sunday School days. A 
birthday cake was served. 


John MacKenzie, a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, St. John’s, Nfld. 
was honoured by the National Council 
of the Boys and Girls Clubs of Canada 
at a recent presentation at Government 
House, St. John’s. Mr. MacKenzie, a 
: _§ member of the city’s East End Boys and 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was dedicated at St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, in mem- Girls Club since its inception, received 
ory of W. Russell McGillivray and presented by Mrs. Hulda McGillivray and her family — a Medal of Appreciation in recognition 
Russell, Bruce and Margaret. Mr. McGillivray was an elder of the church, and also initiator of his service to the organization. Also 
of French immersion programming at the Carleton Board of Education. The window de- receiving a Medal of Appreciation was 
picts Jesus teaching the people from a boat (Luke 5) and the thirsting of the people to the Rev. Ian Wishart, minister of St. 
hear God's word, quoting from Psalm 13:5 (“En ton amour, je me confie”’). Pictured, left to Andrew’s, in recognition of the support 
right, are: the Rev. Graham Kennedy; Tom Foulkes, senior elder; Norman Inglis, clerk of given by the congregation to the Boys 
session; Russell McGillivray; Margaret Aldridge; Mrs. Hulda McGillivray. and Girls Club. 

continued 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION of Riverside Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., cleared off the last of 
their debts with the burning of the mortgage on the manse, Oct. 18, 1987. Former MP Bert 
Hargrave was the guest speaker. The property on which the church was built in 1955 had 
been in the Hargrave family since before the turn of the century. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Mr. Hargrave; trustee elders Fred Baumbach and Hilton Beach; the Rev. Noel Kinnon, 
minister of Riverside. 


THE CONGREGATION Of North Bramalea 
Church, Brampton, Ont., began construction of 
their new church building on Feb. 23. Completion is 
set for July of this year. The minister is the Rev. 
Gordon Ford. 


rough, Ont. R.W. Bill Dunlop preached the sermon, and other members of the association 
took part in the service. During the fellowship hour that followed W/B MacGregor 
Roulston, master of Birchcliffe L.O.L. 2856, presented a cheque for $100 to West- 
minster’s Ralph Mohammed Fund, a memorial bursary given yearly to a member of the 
church attending university. 
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—NEeEws 


Burmese-born Muslim 
wins Templeton Prize 


The £200,000 Templeton Prize for 
1988 has been awarded to Inamullah 
Khan, the Burmese-born Muslim 
leader and founder of The Modern 
World Muslim Congress. An interna- 
tional panel of judges chose him for 
the Prize in recognition of his tireless 
work as a co-ordinator for peace be- 
tween Muslims, Christians and Jews. 

Born in 1914 in Rangoon of Brit- 
ish parentage, Dr. Khan is a graduate 
of Arts and Law of Rangoon Univer- 
sity. He has received honorary doc- 
torates from Myongyi University in 
Seoul, South Korea, and the Islamic 
University of The Philippines. 

Dr. Khan is prominent in interna- 
tional inter-faith work as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
World Conference on Religion and 
Peace, an organization that has been 
to the forefront in promoting the spir- 
itual values of peace and justice. 

The Templeton Prize, which is the 
.world’s largest annual prize, was es- 
tablished in 1972 by Sir John Tem- 
pleton, a Presbyterian layman, to 


provide recognition for those who ad- 
vance the knowledge and love of God 
through pioneering and _ original 
ways. Among the 15 previous win- 
ners of the award are Mother Teresa, 
Billy Graham, Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn and Dr. James McCord, to name 
a few. 

Knox College 
Convocation 

The 144th Convocation of Knox Col- 
lege was held Wednesday, May 
11, with the Rev. Zander Dunn, min- 
ister of Knox Church, Guelph, Onta- 
rio, the guest speaker. 

During the ceremonies, the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa) 
was bestowed upon the following 
ministers: the Rev. Tony Plomp, 
Moderator of the 113th General As- 
sembly; Dr. Donald Wade, former 
Professor of History and Philosophy 
of Religion at Knox College, former 
Professor in the Department of Reli- 
gion, Victoria College, University of 
Toronto, and currently minister of St. 
John’s Church, Milliken, Ontario; 
the Rev. Akanu Otu, Past-Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of Nige- 
ria. continued on next page 


_ continued from previous page 


| WCC’s Castro reflects 
on Roman Catholic 
Relations 


(EPS) — In his March ‘‘occasional 
letter,’’ General Secretary Emilio 
Castro of the World Council of 
Churches sees both difficulties and 
bright spots in the continuing “‘com- 
mon ecumenical pilgrimage’’ of the 
WCC and the Roman Catholic 
Church, its principal non-member. 


Castro observes that the ‘‘different 
natures of the two organisms’’ was 
among reasons the Vatican gave 
when it declined to be a co-inviter 
with the WCC to a 1990 Convention 
on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of 
Creation (JPIC). Castro calls that dis- 
appointing, but notes that the Vatican 
is ‘‘encouraging national and region- 
al bishops’ conferences to participate 
fully in national and regional JPIC 
events.”’ 


Recognizing that ‘‘reciprocal rec- 
ognition of ministry’’ is an obstacle 
to sharing some sacraments, Castro 
asks, ‘‘Is it possible to make ‘hospi- 
tality’ the word for today at the 
Lord’s table, even as we continue to 
work . . . towards reciprocal recogni- 
tion, 


‘‘The commitment to unity [by the 
Roman Catholic Church] is there,’’ 
he says, though ‘‘nothing is gained 
by minimizing the seriousness of the 
difficulties before us.”’ 


‘Above all,’’ Castro states, ‘“‘we 
need to grow in local ecumenism, be- 
cause from there the necessary chal- 
lenge and inspiration will come.”’ 


Swaggart programme 
dropped in several 
countries 


(EPS) — Several countries have re- 
portedly dropped or suspended 
broadcasts of evangelist Jimmy 
Swaggart’s TV programmes in the 
wake of his confession to having 
committed ‘unspecified’ sins of a 


road 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Clan China Buchan Pottery 
Edinburgh Crystal Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


WANT TO SAVE $1000.00 
PER WEEK ON YOUR VACATION? 


Exchange or share homes for your vacatio 
with another Christian family in Canada 
U.S.A., or Great Britain. Free accommoda 
tion, meals, and car rental, a saving of a 
least $1000.00 per week for a family of four. 


For registration forms and conditions pleas¢ 


send $2.00 to: 


CHRISTIAN VACATION 
HOME EXCHANGE 
Box No. 9551, Station A 
Halifax, N.S. 
Canada, B3K 584 


_ CLASSICAL 


CANTOR ORGANS FOR 


CHURCH & HOME 


European craftmanship from the Nether- 
lands. Superb sound, selective intona- 
tion, independent stops, sensibly priced. 
For information, demonstration or trial 
period, contact: D & W Intercontinental 
Music Inc., R.R. 2 Norval, Ont. LOP 1KO 
(416) 454-3442. 


Allen cigar 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 
POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC 

(514) 695-8853 


HOR 3H6 


=~ KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
722 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Alten isa) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
1S3. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


Schulmerich handbells and carillons.... 
We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


Schulmerich Carillons,Inc. 


Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


sexual nature. Among them are sta- 
tions or networks in Trinidad & To- 
bago, Chile, South Africa, Jamaica, 
and Swaziland. 


Bs eee PS Va ye 8 res ea 


Barbara Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

487 Lawson Rd. 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 819-565-0437 


John S. Nelson 
3120-35th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 027 
403-242-0862 
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ARNOLD, MISS HELEN ELIZABETH, 76, 
elder and longtime member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Kirkland Lake, Ont., for- 
mer organist and member of the board of 
managers, and for many years a member of 
the Jessie McPhee Auxiliary of the WMS, 
Feb. 20. 

ATCHISON, ROSS C., longtime member of 
Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Feb. 17. 

ATKINSON, SARAH ELIZABETH, 87, 
longtime member of Knox Church, West 
Lorne, Ont., life member of WMS, Jan. 
28. 

BOULTER, MRS. MARY JOYCE, 63, mem- 
ber of First Presbyterian Church, Regina, 
Sask., life member of WMS, March 2. 

BUNT, HAROLD, 88, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., Jan. 5. 

COCHRAN, MRS. SADIE, member of Burns 
Presbyterian Church, Milverton, Ont., life 
member of WMS and former CGIT and 
Explorers’ leader at Dunnville and Co- 
bourg, Feb. 25. 

COLEMAN, RUSSELL, longtime member of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Feb. 9. 

FERGUSON, MRS. BESSIE (BARNIE), 85, 

longtime member of Glencoe Presbyterian 

Church, Glencoe, Ont., widow of the Rev. 

Alex Ferguson, minister there 1958-1962, 

Feb. 15. 

HANSEN, MRS. MARY AGNES, 87, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Pickering Village, Ont., formerly a mem- 
ber of the choir and Ladies Aid, Feb. 29. 

HEAD, JOHN, 72, elder for 20 years at Mel- 
ville Presbyterian Church, West Hill, 
Ont., Feb. 2. 


FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 88, MAY 2-8 
WILLOWDALE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


38 Ellerslie Ave., Willowdale, Ont. For fur- 
ther information phone: Stan King (416) 
221-6609; church office 221-8373. 


Edmonton, AB. — Robertson-Wesley 
United Church requires an Organist/Choir 
Director for 1 Sept. 1988. A congregation of 
800 families; one Sunday service; experi- 
enced senior choir of 30 members; Gabriel 
Kney 36/III (1979) tracker organ. Remuner- 
ation based on RCCO grid plus benefits 
package; teaching privileges. Please submit 
resume by 15 May to: John Drever, Person- 
nel Committee, Robertson-Wesley United 
Church, 10209-123 Street, Edmonton, AB., 
TSN IN3. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
North York, Ontario. Victoria Village Unit- 
ed Church requires an Organist/Choir Direc- 
tor. Two-manual electronic organ. Suburban 
church of approximately 200 families. One 
Sunday service. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Send resume to: Mr. Donald 
Ee c/o Victoria Village United Church, 


7 Gretna Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M4A 
2HS5. 


DEATHS 


HOOPER, JAMES MILFORD, 86, longtime 
elder and member of Amos Presbyterian 
Church, Dromore, Ont., and Durham 
Presbyterian Church, Durham, Ont., Feb. 
Day. 

KIDD, MRS. HELEN McNEIL, 97, longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church, Re- 
gina, Sask., Feb. 5. 

KNOWLES, MRS. INEZ VIOLA, 83, long- 
time member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Regina, Sask., Feb. 19. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES EDISON, 68, elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ont., and for- 
merly elder at Grace Church, Etobicoke, 
Ont., March Ist. 


MILLER, MRS. ROBERT (JEAN ISOBEL), 
63, member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Regina, Sask., March 5. 


MORRISON, LORNE NORMAN, 72, mem- 
ber since 1933 of Cote des Neiges Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal, Quebec, man- 
ager for 47 years, longtime treasurer and 
trustee, Feb. 18. 


MURRAY, OLIVE, longtime member of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Feb. 15. 


NEILSON, DAVID A., 66, elder and lifelong 
member of Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., 
former Sunday school superintendent, Jan. 
1s 


PURCELL, GIDEON JOSEPH JACKSON, 
90, longtime elder of St. Paul’s Presbyteri- 
an Church, Kemptville, Ont., representa- 
tive elder to the Presbytery of Brockville; 
for months at a time he would act as a lay- 
minister in the charges of Chesterville, 
Morewood and Dunbar and Lansdowne 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
OAKVILLE 

requires a Director of Music to assume the 
duties of choirmaster and organist. The or- 
gan is a two-year-old Allen, digitally compu- 
terized, three-manual instrument. Resumes 
and salary requirements to: Knox Church, 89 
Dunn Street, Oakville, Ontario L6J 3C8. At- 
tention: Mr. I. A. Grant. 


The 
Presbyterian Record 


Serving Presbyterians, 


and the Church 
at large, since 1876. 
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and Caintown, as well as services in other 
churches in the area. He died in Brockville 
on March 5. 


RAMSAY, LILLIAN MYRTLE, 79, long- 
time member of Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Calgary, Alta., Feb. 23. 


REED, WILLIAM, elder for 53 years of ded- 
icated service of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., March 13. 


REIST, PEARL, member of Knox Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., March 9. 


SMITH, AGNES (SCOTTIE), former mem- 
ber of Molesworth and Knox Church, Gor- 
rie, Ont., former Sunday school teacher, 
honorary member of WMS, Feb. 22. 


STEWART, CHARLES, 78, longtime mem- 
ber of Riverdale Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, Ont.. Feb. 8. 


TAYLOR, JOHN McINTOSH, elder, and for- 
mer clerk of session of Knox Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., Jan. 7. 


WARREN, DR. CARMI McINTOSH, 84, 
family physician, elder and founding 
member of Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., medical officer 
with the R.C.A.F. in World War II with 
the rank of Squadron Leader, March Ist. 


WOODS, ROBERT (BOB), 67, longtime eld- 
er and longtime member of Riverdale Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto, Ont., member 
of the board of managers, former Sunday 
school teacher and superintendent of Ju- 
nior department, Jan. 28. 

WRIGHT, MRS. ANNETTA CARR, 94, 
widow of Rev. Dr. Ernest Wright, died in 
Victoria, B.C., Feb. 21. 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Victorian atmosphere. Full Canadian Break- 
fast. S Rooms. Private Baths. On City Bus. 
Near Sea. 154 Robertson St., Victoria, B.C. 
V8S 3X1 (604) 598-0664. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Required by St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
White Rock, B.C. Duties to start as soon as 
possible. Contact Dr. R. M. Strang, 604- 
536-3288 (home) or 604-432-8270 (office). 


New. ..from... 

AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCES LIBRARY 

COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


50 new video titles have been added to the 


Library since the printing and distribution of 
the November 1987 Supplement #1 to the 
1987 Audio-Visual Resources Catalogue. 
SUPPLEMENT #2 listing these new re- 
sources will be sent to your congregation in 
the MAY BCL MAILING . . . watch for it 
and add to your catalogue and Supplement 
#1. For more information contact: Mrs. 
Meta Robinson (Librarian), 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 
441-1111, extension 189. 


ORDINATIONS 

Blatch, Rev. Gregory William, London, Oak- 
ridge Presbyterian Church, Ont., Oct. 18, 
1987. 

| Denton, Rev. Mona Farris, Guelph, St. An- 

: drew’s Church, Ont., Feb. 21. 

Saliba, Rev. Issa, Stoney Creek, Cheyne Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., March 20. 

Slote, Rev. Joanne N., Dundas, Knox Church, 
Ont., March 2. 


INDUCTIONS 

Allen, Rev. Wayne C., Rockwood/Eden Mills 
pastoral charge, Ont., April 10. 

Blatch, Rev. Gregory William, Milverton, 
Burns Church, Ont., Oct. 28, 1987. 

Bodkin, Rev. John, White Rock, St. John’s 
Church, B.C., March 30. 

Denton, Rev. Mona F., Carluke, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., March 6. 

Dickey, Rev. James Ross, Stratford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., March 13. 

Dorcas, Rev. Catherine, Whitewood and 
Moosomin pastoral charge, Sask., March 
6. 

Dunn, Rev. Zander, Guelph, Knox Church, 
Ont., March 20. 

Gaskin, Rev. Mark, Alberton/West Point pas- 
toral charge, P.E.I., Nov. 10, 1987. 

Nicholson, Rev. David R., Goderich, Knox 
Church, Ont., March 6. 

Scott, Rev. Charles, Burnaby, Gordon Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., April 13. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain/East River St. Marys/Garden 
of Eden pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C8 (Effective June 
Ist) 

Campbellton, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. Dan 
MacDougall, Box 375, Dalhousie, N.B. 
EOK 1B0. 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA 1TO. 

Marine Drive Kirk’s pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
Leod, 539 Martin Ave., New Glasgow, 
N.S. B2H 1R8. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. EIB 2K4. 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box ‘ANY. 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 1R8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2K0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, Oxford Mills, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 
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Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D.G. Neil, Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870 — 876 Richmond 
Square, Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Dr. Donald Collier, Knox 
Church, 120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Ont. K2P 
0C2. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Vil- 
lage), Ont., Rev. Tom Gemmell, 83 Holli- 
day Drive, Whitby, Ont., LIP 17. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W I1P8. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., Fergus, 
Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy Presbyterian 
Churches, Ont., Dr. Norman Hutchinson, 
P.O. Box 123, Barrie, Ont. L4M 489. 

Havelock, Knox Church, and Norwood, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Daniel 
MacKinnon, Box 383, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
KOM 1A0. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas E. Blaikie, 18 
Manitou Crescent East, Amherstview, 
Ont. K7N 1B2. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Mark Turner, R.R. #1, Cannington, Ont. 
LOE 1E0. 

North Bay, Calvin Church, Ont., Revs. Freda 
and Graham MacDonald, Box 654, Burk’s 
Falls, Ont., POA 1CO. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Michael Caveney, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 206, 
King City, Ont. LOG 1KO. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Faith Presbyterian Community 
Church, Ont., Rev. James Sitler, 140 
Guildwood Parkway, Scarborough, Ont., 
MIE 1P4. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. M1G 2Y5. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont., M6H 4B7. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 
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Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, Ont., Rev. 
Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, Port Perry, 
Ont. LOB 1NO. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlingten, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont., Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 

Exeter/Hensall pastoral charge, Rev. Rick 
Horst, P.O. Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
NOM 2V0. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont. pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Rev. Frank DeVries, 
Box 905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

London, University of Western Ontario, Ont., 
Ordained Presbyterian Chaplain, full-time, 
beginning Sept. Ist, 1988. Contact: Rev. 
Charles Shaver, Box 501, Glencoe, Ont. 
NOL 1MO. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA 1AS. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. J. Allan 
Paisley, 904 Prince’s Street, Kincardine, 
Ont. N2Z 1Y7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Dr. George 
Dobie, 162 Light Street, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4S 6H4. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, 
Ont/, L2S 1P7- 

Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2T0. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont. NOL 1HO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339 - 12th 
St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4. 
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MONTREAL 
VACATIONING OR MEETING 


MAY - MID-AUGUST 


Stay at Presbyterian 
College Residence 


— Downtown Location 
— Low individual and 
special group rates 


INQUIRIES: 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8 
Tel. 514-288-5256 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
New St. James Church, 
London 


is seeking an energetic, creative, full- 
time Associate Minister with excellent 
leadership skills who will have prima- 
ry responsibilities in the areas of 
Christian Education and Visitation. 
For particulars and job description 
contact the Rev. Leslie Files and/or 
Mrs. Shirley McNair, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, New St. James Presbyterian 
Church, 760 Wellington Street, Lon- 
don, Ont. N6A 383 (519-434- 
1127) 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMIL- 
TON, ONTARIO 


The McMaster Campus Ministries Council 
invites applications for two positions: 1) 
Full-time Chaplain and 2) 1/2-time Associate 
Chaplain. Both appointments are open to or- 
dained United Church, Anglican, Presbyteri- 
an or Baptist ministers who feel a call to 
campus ministry. Appointments are initially 
for a two-year period. Renewal thereafter is 
for minimum periods of three years. Salary 
is in accordance with the guidelines of the 
denominations above. The appointment 
commences no earlier than August 15, 1988. 
The initial review of applications will take 
place on June 1, 1988. Forward application, 
c.v., two letters of recommendation and a 
brief statement about your conception of the 
campus ministry (less than one page) to: 
Search Committee, MCMC, Gilmour Hall, 
Room 237, McMaster University, 1280 
Main St. W., Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4L8. 


DOROTHY LAKE CAMP 
Requires staff for July 1988. Programme 
Director, Lifeguards, Counsellors, Cook, 
Handyman. Please contact Elizabeth Den- 
ton, Box 1093, Kirkland Lake, Ontario P2N 
3L4 (705) 642-3561. 


Keep informed with 


The Presbyterian Record. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., Rev. Bruce Gour- 
lay, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
666, Prince Albert, Sask., S6V 5S2. 

Regina, First Presbyterian Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug. Maxwell, 5303 Sherwood 
Dr., Regina, Sask., S4R 3H1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, 7715 - 173rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TST OES. 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta., Rev. Drew Burnand, P.O. Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Larry K. Lin, 1301 - 38th Ave., Vernon, 
BiGry liens: 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. V1Y 8J7. 

Vancouver, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Assistant to the minister (presently 
on sabbatical). Rev. Fred W. Metzger. 
#70 - 3180 E. 58th Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C.; Vosoos. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rey. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitation, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man., R2M LY5. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 
quests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 
a dental technician to work in Taiwan 
an orthopaedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia 
an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia 
a minister to work in Japan 
a minister to work in Taiwan 
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a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor tea- 
cher for mountain students in Lotung 

a minister for Guyana 

a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 
minister — assignment to an African 
church 

a qualified opthamologist to work in Leso- 
tho immediately (3-4 years) 
physiotherapist to work in Lesotho (4 
years) 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 
Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 
— Secretaries 
— Business Managers & Accountants 
— Building Supervisors 
— Maintenance & Water System trainee 
Treasurer 
Histopathology technician 
Auditor 
Mechanical engineers 
Linesman Supervisor 
Management Consultant 
Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 
**Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 
teach English as a second language.”’ 


Those interested should contact Dr. Goodwill 
MacDougall, Secretary, Mission Personnel & 
Campus Ministries, the Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 137. (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 

Currently, “‘Youth in Mission’’ has requests 

for: 

— Camping opportunities Camp Geddie (At- 

lantic Synod), Camp Iona and Dorothy 
Lake Camp (Toronto/Kingston Synod), 
Camp Christopher in Saskatchewan 
Community Service opportunities as pro- 
gramme directors to organize a programme 
for children in a low income area of Kitch- 
ener, Ont.: and a programme supervisor 
for new Canadian children with the Inter- 
national Children’s Centre in Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Travel: Young people to travel through the 
Atlantic Synod and the Synod of Alberta 
doing what needs to be done in the church 
and the community. 

Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 

son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 

Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: 

(416) 441-1111, or (416) 444-9139. 


| 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


“Well, Well, Imagine!” 


\f wasn’t the usual time to be there. It was too hot a time of day to be hauling a 
full jar on your head even though its contents happened to be cool water. In 
the long run though, it was easier. When you were by yourself, you couldn’t be 
shunned by the village women. Shunned? Yes, that’s what they did with a wom- 
an who had had a number of husbands. They did not agree with sleeping around. 
They were strong proponents of decency and dignity. 

She was surprised that there was a man at the well. Obviously a stranger. Ob- 
viously a traveller. Imagine! He dares to speak — a Jew conversing with a Sama- 


Read: 


= 


“Go, call 
your 
husband.”’ 


John 4:5-19, 28-30, 39-42 


) 


ritan. It just wasn’t done. Four hun- 
dred years of bad feelings could not 
be wiped out in a single moment at 
Jacob’s well during the noon hour of 
a hot summer’s day. 

He needs help though. He wants a 
drink but he has nothing to get it 
with. So he asks her. In her initial 
shock, she tries to think of some kind 


_ of appropriate reply but he continues 
on and says something that she does 


not even understand something 
about water that he could give her 
that would make it possible for her to 
never be thirsty again. She is defi- 
nitely interested. No more long tire- 
some trips to the well. No more mak- 
ing sure that she wouldn’t meet the 
others on the way. 

Actually, they are not on the same 
wavelength. He is talking about 
something that is entirely different 
from H,O. He means being filled 
with the Spirit of God — acquiring a 


| sense of being filled after sensing a 


haunting kind of emptiness. It’s actu- 


ally the same as being fulfilled. Was 
she empty? Yes. Are you empty? Am 
1? 

Jesus, now that he has her atten- 
tion, continues. ““Go, call your hus- 
band.’’ 

A dramatic pause, a strained si- 
lence. Husband? Does he know? If 
he does, how? Who told him? The 
pause is over and she enters her mo- 
ment of truth. ‘‘Sir, I have no hus- 
band.’’ (At least he can say I’m hon- 
est). 

ielruc.e is themeply.= .Youshave 
had five husbands and you are not 
even married to the man you are pres- 
ently with.”’ 

Moment of truth leads to the dawn- 
ing of truth. ‘“‘You have to be a 
prophet!’’ She then proceeds to recall 
what she had learned in Sabbath 
school long years before — things 
about where you should worship (a 
definite place, and no other would be 
acceptable) and indeed, how you 
should worship — and that a Divine 


Someone would be expected who 
would put all things in their proper 
place. Yes! That’s who! The Mes- 
siah! 


‘‘T who speak to you am He.”’ An- 
other moment of truth. And then she 
leaves, not to get away, but to find 
others so she can tell them about this 
Man who could see right through her! 

Are we doing some identifying 
here? Are you the well, waiting for 
people to come to you? I will share 
what I have but you have to come to 
Mew anenotcong tos then Let 
Ethiopia come to me. They know 
where I am. 

The disciples? Not there. Off 
somewhere else. They can’t be 
blamed for that though. But some- 
times we are not just there. Other 
things occupy us. 

The woman? Empty, eager, want- 
ing to find out more, open, willing to 
ask, quick to tell others about the 
Miracle in her life. Do you feel writ- 
ten off? She was. But Jesus had a 
place for her. He could see possibili- 
ties. The same with us. He never 
writes us off. He sees what we might 
become. 

Whatever she said, it was effec- 
tive. The people she told about the 
Man whom she had met, went to see 
and hear for themselves. ‘‘They be- 
lieved in Him because of the wom- 
an’s testimony.”’ 

Question: Has it ever happened 
that way for you or me? Have we 
something significant and exciting to 
say about the One who knows us, yet 
still loves us? 


C) our God, You know us so 
well. Yet You still love us! 
Imagine! Thank You and may we be 
willing and able to share with others, 


what You have come to mean to us. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


O 
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MEET 6 REASONS WHY 
“PRESBYTERIANS SHARING...” 
WORKS. 


They are the executive staff of the Board of World 
Mission. Together they co-ordinate the mission of 
our church in Canada and overseas. We have 90 
aid-receiving charges and 39 special ministries or 
institutions within Canada. Overseas, 45 workers 
minister in 15 countries. 

Murray Garvin helps us understand something of the 
specific nature of our work. Glen Davis, in dialogue 
with our partner churches, plans the allocation of 
resources overseas. Goodwill MacDougall  co- 


ordinates the work of University Chaplains and assists 


F 


Goodwill MacDougall Chris Costerus 
Giollo Kelly 


in the recruitment of personnel who serve as 
missionaries. The work of our church in Canada 
among aid-receiving charges and special ministries is 
administered by Giollo Kelly. Rodger Talbot monitors 
the finances of the Board and assists overseas 
relations, particularly in Africa. Co-ordinating all of 
this work is Chris Costerus, the General Secretary. 
The Board of World Mission requires $4,342,263 in 
1988. The goal for “Presbyterians Sharing...” is 
$7,400,000 from congregations. All of us, sharing 
together, can make it work. 


Murray Garvin Glen Davis 
Rodger Talbot 
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TEAM MINISTRY 


TEAM MINISTRY IN 
MONTREAL 


by Roberta Clare-Kaptainis 
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The St. Columba team in a planning session. 


— photo by Darryl C. Macdonald 
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L ike much jargon, ‘‘team ministry’’ conjures up a vari- 
ety of images and definitions. Many Presbyterians 
wonder if it refers to married clergy. United Church mem- 
bers tell you it’s old hat. And in seminaries it’s grouped un- 
der the unsettling rubric of ‘‘alternative ministry.’’ Yet it’s 
an expression heard often these days as overworked min-— 
isters worry about impending burn-out. And it is gaining 
popularity even among the conservative Presbyterian stu- 
dents of the conservative eighties. 

But is this medel for ministry one that will ensure a solid 
future for the Presbyterian Church in this country, as its pro- 
ponents boldly claim? Or is it a secular-style job sharing | 
with a theological twist? Will it erode or compromise the 
traditional model for ministry as our church now under- 
stands it? | 

For many Presbyterians across Canada, multiple ministry | 
is nothing new. It has existed for many years in large | 
churches where ‘‘team’’ has come to mean two or more pas- 
tors working together, typically with one partner regarded 
as senior. The word “‘team’’ has also gained popularity in 
hospitals and universities, where chaplains work on joint 
projects while shepherding their own denominational com- 
munities. 

However, for other ministers, working in mid-sized 
churches that do not necessarily demand extra staff, team 
has evolved as an ‘‘alternative’’ model for ministry that has 
consciously left the traditional model behind. For them, 
team reflects a more liberal theology that implicitly chal- 
lenges the hierarchical structures of the church. It rejects the 
titles ‘‘assistant to the minister’’ and “‘associate in min- 
istry.’’ It aims to close the gap between clergy and laity. It 
differs sharply from the sheriff-deputy staff structure of the 
larger churches. 

Can such a model of ministry be faithful to the earthly ex- 
ample set by Jesus? From the pastoral team of St. Columba 
by-the-Lake in the west Montreal Island municipality of 
Pointe Claire, there echoes a resounding ‘‘yes.’’ 

St. Columba introduced team ministry to the Presbytery 
of Montreal in 1973 and St. Columba has been breaking 
new ground ever since. The church reached its latest mile- 
stone last fall when the clerical team was expanded to in- 
clude long-time elder Margaret Manson as its first lay per- 
son. This is not a position found in many churches, but the 
congregation at St. Columba has come to expect the unex- 
pected. 

An interview with the three team members makes clear 


> 


how they complement each other. Paul Scott, 48, is the 
most intense of the three. Fifteen years at St. Columba seem 
to have given him confidence in his dramatic manner of 
making points. Ian Fraser, 36, arrived at St. Columba al- 
most three years ago. Fraser is gregarious and more relaxed 
)than Scott, but speaks carefully when discussing team as if 
weighing the theological implications of each sentence. 
Margaret Manson’s ‘‘steady but sure’’ reputation precedes 
i her at presbytery where she is a respresentative elder. She 
| speaks only when she has something to say. And when she 
does, ears tend to prick up. Manson has worked for the 
) Lakeshore School Board since 1960. The precision of her 
‘logic and her calm style of argument nicely balance the 
_Scott-Fraser intensity. 


| #E ach asserts the virtues of team ministry in the manner 
expected. Fraser talks calmly about process. “Team 
j has to do with leadership,’’ he says, ‘‘the ways in which de- 
‘cisions are made, ideas are formed, and direction is taken.’ 
| Scott adopts a confident, prophetic tone and invokes the au- 
} thority of the Gospel. ‘‘My understanding of team is that 
| we’re trying to approximate the New Humanity here. The 
Gospel calls us to this kind of working together within the 
Christian community. Team ministry is a foretaste of what 
) the Kingdom is all about.’’ Manson talks about the example 
} set by the secular world, where teamwork is widely pursued 
} as an operational ideal. 
| The secular connection does not trigger the alarms it 
might elsewhere. ‘‘If team doesn’t go beyond clergy,’’ de- 
clares Scott, ‘‘then it doesn’t fit my definition, and I don’t 
' believe it fits the biblical definition either.’’ Scott and Fra- 
| ser have consciously tried to close the gap between clergy 
-and laity. They do not wear clerical collars or robes; nor do 
| their degrees and titles appear next to their names on the 
| Sunday bulletin. And they refuse to subordinate the role of 
their lay colleague — a point they made last fall by printing 
| Manson’s name above theirs in the Sunday bulletin, under 
| ‘Pastoral Team.’’ No comment was made — a mark, ap- 
| parently, of the congregation’s approval. A month later the 
/ names of the members of the pastoral team appeared alpha- 
| betically on the bulletin. 
| “Instead of two people bringing their individual skills to- 
| gether, there’s something else going on in team,’’ Fraser 
| begins. ‘‘This ‘something else’ is what Jesus meant when 
| he said, ‘When two or three are gathered in my name’.”’ 
| Team was an appealing concept to Scott from the begin- 
| ning. He first discussed the concept in 1963, with his Knox 
| College classmate, Allen Aicken. The idea emerged from 
| their mutual observation that in congregations where there 
| were two ministers, one was usually clearly secondary in in- 
| fluence and authority. ‘‘The church might as well have had 
| an executive secretary,’’ is how Scott remembers his reac- 
| tion. 
| So the duo began to look for a joint charge in a church 
| that would accept them as equals. There were few such al- 
| ternatives in the early sixties, and the two men had to make 
| do with the traditional ministry, in separate churches. Seve- 
ral years later, Aicken and Scott were back in Toronto. 


TEAM MINISTRY 
aims to close the gap 
between clergy 
and laity 


They revived their earlier discussions and eventually drew 
up a proposal for team ministry, which they sent off to at 
least one church in every province. 

Margaret Manson was on the search committee at St. 
Columba when the Aicken-Scott team profile was consid- 
ered. In some respects, the time was ripe. A former school 
principal, Manson remembers: ‘‘From my professional 
point of view, that was the height of the emphasis on the va- 
lue of team teaching.’’ But the committee was also im- 
pressed by the breadth of vision the two pastors had es- 
poused, and their determination to minister to the commu- 
nity as well as the congregation. The team was then pre- 
sented to presbytery, as a single congregational call naming 
both ministers. The call was accepted. New ground was 
broken. 


al he marriage between team ministry and St. Columba 
flourished. Outreach programmes ‘‘with a personal 
approach’’ brought more families back into the church. A 
less formal worship service made room for unusual and in- 
teresting approaches to liturgy. With no formal pulpit in the 
church, the sermon was preached beside the lectern. This is 
now part of the preaching tradition of the church. Sermon 
scripts are never brought into the church, and rarely are 
notes used. 

After five years, however, the ‘‘creative edge’’ had been 
dulled. ‘‘At that point, it seemed we had learned what we 
wanted to learn about team ministry,’’ says Scott. What was 
the missing factor? ‘‘We didn’t know ourselves.”’ 

This internal loss of impulse was compounded by the po- 
litical climate in the province. In the wake of the election of 
the Parti Quebecois in 1976, Christian ministry to Quebec 
anglophones faced the most critical point in its history. 
Within 18 months, 33 St. Columba families had joined the 
anglophone exodus out of the province. The developing 
leadership of the church was gone and St. Columba was 
once again in a financial bind. Advances in St. Columba’s 
outreach and teaching ministries were quickly reversed. 
Ministry to English Quebecers focused largely on pastoral 
care. 

‘It was becoming obvious that we had to shift into a sur- 
vival mode, which would cramp the creative edge of the 
team,’’ Scott remembers. ‘‘By the end of ’77 it was obvious 
some radical adjustments had to take place. We decided we 
should take the team apart and move on and let the congre- 
gation reassess itself in terms of what it wanted from team 
in the new political climate of the province.”’ 


continued on page 27 
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EDITORIAL 


Stephen Hayes 


Common Sense in Ministry 


Le Pontius’ Puddle 


POWER STRUGGLES, 
MISTROST, DIVISIVE 
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while communicating the fact that 
other people and their ideas matter. 
Then, too, we should lay to rest 
the inaccurate idea that our older eld- 
ers always stand in the way of pro- 
gress. I’ve had far more resistance to 
new ideas from people in the 30-40 
age group than from older people. 


ah wo articles in this issue of the Record deal with ministry: one on team min- 
istry, and the other on clergy stress and burnout. 

Clergy stress is real enough. It is certain that some ministers, as well as people 
in many other walks of life, can be under great stress and suffer burnout. 

But I think that there is a much greater issue out there, one that is far more 
common than burnout: the lack of common sense on the part of some ministers. 

My late and dear friend, Dr. R. J. Berlis, who for many years served as the 
minister of The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal, approvingly 


used to quote a statement made years 
ago by Henry Sloan Coffin, then 
President of Union Theological 
Seminary in NYC, that ‘‘more min- 
isters get into trouble over bad man- 
ners than bad theology.”’ If by ‘“‘bad 
manners’’ Coffin were to include 
lack of common sense, then I think 
his words are exactly correct. 

Often the problem Jooks theologi- 
cal. A woman student is grasped by 
the dynamics of liberation theology 
and will not rest until her staid main- 
line congregation is converted to her 
way of thinking. An evangelical min- 
ister tries to turn his placid congrega- 
tion into a Presbyterian Gospel Hall. 
A know-it-all sweeps into town and 
succeeds in communicating the idea 
that really nothing has ever happened 
in that particular church until he ar- 
rived. 

In every case, you don’t need to be 
a genius to realize that trouble is just 
around the corner. 

What people are offended by is not 
so much a new brand of theology 
(though sometimes that will do it 
too), but rather the suggestion that 


r 


“A minister does 
not have a corner 
on the market 
for truth” 


= 


what they have been doing for all 
these years, some perhaps for a life- 
time, is either useless or second-rate. 

Common sense means realizing 
that a minister does not have a corner 
on the market for truth. 

Common sense means getting to 
know a congregation, liking them, 
and appreciating them for what they 
are, and not for what they can be- 
come. 

None of this is to deny that a min- 
ister is there to lead. Leadership does 
not mean taking a poll of the congre- 
gation and following the majority. If 
we did only that, then even the wheel 
would not have been invented. 

But there is such a thing as leading 
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Many people well past retirement age 
are possessed of vision and openness. 
Many such people are among the 
greatest assets we have in the modern 
church. I am constantly amazed that 
people do not recognize this. 

Common sense in a minister re- 
quires some recognition of these old- 
er people. It means being sensitive 
and aware of how actions and words 
impact on others. That, unfortu- 
nately, is easier said than done. I 
doubt that it can be taught at college. 

Common sense in ministers should 
also be met with common sense in 
congregations. The old adage that 
what every congregation wants is a 
minister who is 34 years of age with 
25 years of experience is only too 
true. But that just never happens. 
Reasonable expectations, a reason- 
able salary, warmth and friendship 
are all implied in a congregation’s 
common sense approach to its min- 
ister. 

Jesus said it best years ago: ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.’’ Now that’s common 
sense! a 
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day. 


gears. 

Don Rickles’, or David Letter- 
man’s venomous barbs are greedily 
noted and used as take-down shots in 
offices and factories across the na- 
tion. Be a dignity-robbing deliverer 
of shattering one-liners, that’s the 
ticket —- and the more hurtful, the 
better! 

Mind you, maybe it’s not such a 
latter-day phenomenon at all. When 
you think about it, the put-down, the 
hurtful one-liner, the glib retort for 
the sake of a laugh — that kind of 
shoddy, vaudevillian, pie-in-the-face 
treatment has been around a long 
time. 

Stanton referred to Lincoln as a 
man with a genius for squeezing a 
minimum of thought into a maximum 
of verbiage. Nice shot, Mr. Secre- 
tary! 

Chauncey Depew, an American 
political figure who always had a 
quip on the lip said of an opponent in 
the midst of a hot debate: ‘“The gen- 
tleman from Maryland has a point. 
Unfortunately, his hair covers it!’’ 
Way to go, Chauncey! 

The Duke of Windsor, squirming 
under relentless verbal assault from a 
journalist, burst forth with: ‘‘Really, 
I’m forming an attachment for you. It 
fits over your mouth.’’ Hey, Duke! A 
right, royal riposte. 

Winston Churchill, no sluggard in 
the verbal trenches, slew many an ill- 
advised opponent with his rapier 
thrusts, none more telling than his as- 
sessment of Clement Attlee: ‘‘The 
man’s an inspiration. Every time he 
opens his mouth his foot falls out!”’ 
A winner, Winnie! 

It goes back a long way. Two 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


John Moore 


One-upmanship — the game people play 


ever complain, never explain — get even!”’ 
The late Bobby Kennedy’s words demonstrate the ‘‘do-it-unto- 


your-neighbour-before-he-does-it-unto-you’’ kind of spirit that pervades life to- 


The ‘‘celebrity roast’’ has become the act most widely watched and appre- 
ciated by the electronic media’s audiences, and the sight of Rodney Danger- 
field’s thyroidal reaction to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune sends the 
viewer into paroxysms of relief-laden laughter. Somebody else is getting the 
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Why not 
shed 
a little 


joy? 


thousand years ago a biblical Archie 
Bunker, on hearing of the marvellous 
works of Jesus, said: ‘‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
Which, really, is simply a Middle 
East version of the old Ontario shot 
that the only good thing to come out 
of Hamilton is the bus to Toronto. 

We sure like to sock it to each oth- 
er, don’t we? 

The underlying causes beneath this 
need to lash out and hurt are many, 
and varied. It’s an *‘upwardly-mo- 
bile’’ society, the observers tell us, 
and the drive to prove ourselves 
brighter, quicker, sharper than the 
next guy is a strong one. 

Then, too, the threat of a nuclear 
holocaust has hovered over us for a 
generation, and the brinkmanship of 
the world’s leaders has made of us a 
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people equipped, perhaps as a de- 
fence mechanism, with an overdose 
of sang-froid. Gallows humour 


abounds, and the ethnic stories and 
sick jokes of today seem to reflect a 


global glut of ca ne fait rien. 

But, if the ‘‘can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?’’ line is to be 
thought of in the same context, the 
obvious reaction is to say, ““but there 
was no threat of nuclear extinction 
then — and the ‘upwardly mobile’ 
society was not a factor in those sim- 
ple times.”’ 

Okay, so maybe the need to lash 
out and hurt is not, after all, a by- 
product of environment. Maybe it’s 
an inborn trait. 

Maybe we’re just a spiteful, hurt- 
ful species by nature, and we need a 
new touch from the Creator God, a 
healing in our sick minds. 

That’s what the Bible says: *‘O 
generation of vipers, how can ye, be- 
ing evil, speak good things? For out 
of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh’’ (Matthew 12:34). 

But the man with the Spirit of the 
living God in his heart has no need of 
hurt, nor spite, nor spleen, nor re- 
venge, nor one-upmanship. 

Paul the Apostle wrote to his flock 
in Corinth, the glib, one-liner capital 
of its day, and his instruction is re- 
corded in the Word of God: 

‘“‘If any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature; old things are passed 
away, behold all things are become 
new (2. Cor. Oe 01). 

There’s the focus for us. To be 
new creatures in Jesus Christ. Ask 
him into your heart today, and shed a 
little joy around you. 

And bite your tongue the next time 
an opportunity presents itself to lay a 
real ‘‘zinger’’ on some poor soul. 

Before I’d do that again, I'd go to 
the ends of the earth. 

I know, I know. I can leave any- 


timendens Oo 


John Moore is a Captain in the Salvation 
Army, now serving with a detoxification unit 
in Vancouver. 


McLelland debate 
continues 


Dr. McLelland’s ‘‘View from the 
Ivory Tower,’’ took me somewhat 
off guard. I know that our denomin- 
ation prides itself on tolerance of 
many points of view, and also that 
the main thrust of its theology is the 
reverse of ‘‘Fundamentalist.’’ I had 
not realised that we had gone so far 
as to prepare groundwork for denying 
the Deity of Jesus Christ. Dr. McLel- 
land does not actually come out and 
say so, but if logically followed 
through, that is where his ‘‘reforma- 
tion’’ leads. This is not the fiath for 
which the martyrs died! 

Most disturbing to me is that this 
theological ‘‘Ivory Tower’’ is built 
on a series of unproven — and unpro- 
vable — assumptions. It is assumed 
that man’s puny knowledge of the 
mechanics of the universe is the last 
word. That God, if there is a God, is 
un-knowable. That the material 
world we can apprehend with our 
senses is the only ultimate reality. 
That any supernatural or miraculous 
accounts in the Bible can be dis- 
counted ipso facto because such 
things do not happen. 

These assumptions all have names 
— Deism, determinism, materialism, 
humanism. They are the underlying 
assumptions of 20th century thought, 
including much theological thought, 


and many theologians will hold to 


LETTERS 


them as tenaciously as any funda- 
mentalist holds to his or her view of 
heaven and hell. Faith is put in De- 
scartes, Hume, Hegel and Darwin 
rather than in Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. 

Of all these assumptions, the cul- 
mination and crown is this: there is 
no ultimate, knowable, propositional 
truth behind the existence of the uni- 
verse or of humankind. El-Shaddai is 
in fact a local deity of a small Canaa- 
nite tribe. Christianity cannot be 
‘true’? — except perhaps in some 
extremely abstract and spiritualized 
sense — because there is no objective 
truth. Everybody finds their “‘own 
truth’’ whether in faith or in Yoga or 
whatever... . 

Unfortunately, ‘‘tolerance’’ in the 
modern usage of the word goes be- 
yond respecting an individual as a 
fellow human being, beyond ensur- 
ing that person’s civil rights and right 
to practise his or her religion without 
fear or prejudice. ‘*Tolerance’’ now- 
adays means that one must ascribe to 
the idea that there is no universal 
truth and that all ‘‘Truths’’ are equal. 
There is no room for those who claim 
that there are absolute truths and va- 
lues, and the tolerance of those who 
most vehemently advocate tolerance 
wears suspiciously thin when they 
are dealing with people like myself. 
This is not really tolerance at all, 
merely a new form of dogmatism. 

Pat MacKay-Walchuk, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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W atson’s WORLD 


FoR OUR VACATION WE WENT 


Sopom AND GOMORRAH _/ 


NEVER AGAIN | 


Concerned 


The views of Dr. Joseph C. Mc- 
Lelland, as expressed in his column 
(Nov. 1987), have caused quite a stir 
among Presbyterians. Many ask 
themselves what is certain in our 
faith if even the doctrine of Holy 
Trinity, the nature of Christ and his 
place among other religions can be 
questioned and put into doubt. This 
emotional response is understandable 
but has little value if it does not go to- 
gether with a careful analysis of Dr. 
McLelland’s opinions. 

Dr. McLelland believes that the 
chief item on a reforming agenda is 
the most basic of all, the doctrine of 
God. He feels that the Reformers 
were so preoccupied with issues 
heaped on them by the time they 
lived in, that they took for granted 
that the traditional doctrine of God 
required no serious attention. 

When reading the Confessions of 
Faith written during the time of the 
Reformation, one gets the distinct 
impression that the Reformers con- 
sidered the doctrine of God as a 
keystone of the Christian faith. 

In Article VIII of the Belgic Con- 
fession, written by Guido de Brés in 
the sixteenth century, it is stated, 
‘‘the Father is the cause, origin and 
beginning of all things visible and in- 
visible; the Son is the Word, Wisdom 
and Image of the Father, the Holy 


continued on page 37 


Noel Watson 
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Tony Plomp 


‘i: he comment was made by a person thoroughly involved in public life. 
‘*This is no reflection on you, Tony, or any other previous Moderator of 
Assembly, but as far as society is concerned it does not matter whether The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada has a Moderator or not.’’ His words provided the 
spark for a long and animated conversation about the role of our Moderator upon 
the adjournment of Assembly and the ‘‘public face’’ of our church in the world. 
My friend pointed in contrast to the visibility of the United Church through its 
often activist Moderators. He felt we should give that model serious consider- 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


A Learning Experience 


The Chinese 
character for 

crisis has a 

two-fold meaning — 
danger, and 
opportunity 


it et 


ation. The United Church Moderator 
is elected for a two-year term and is 
relieved from most congregational 
and other responsibilities in order to 
allow him or her to participate inten- 
sively in the judicatory and commit- 
tee structure of that church. He or she 
has more time to travel both at home 
and overseas and the two-year term 
gives the Moderator the opportunity 
to really learn the job. 

The question, of course, is wheth- 
er our church desires that kind of vis- 
ibility. The jury is still out on that 
one and I have mixed feelings my- 
self. I certainly do agree, however, 
that it takes time to get the ‘“‘hang’’ of 
the job. It was only in the latter 
stages of my term that I began to feel 
more comfortable with the task and 
started to understand how best to ful- 
fil it. 

Recently I met the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Smith, the past Moderator of the 
United Church. He asked me how 
things were going and I shared some 
of these concerns with him. He 


chuckled and said, “‘I know what you 
mean. Some of us feel that two years 
is not enough!’’ The fact is, of 
course, there is always more to learn 
and do and there is never enough 
time. 

But there is an end to everything 
and by the time you read this my term 
will have ended. A new Moderator 
will have been installed to chair the 
meetings of the 114th General As- 
sembly and I know you will receive 
him as graciously as you have dealt 
with me. Needless to say, this past 
year has been a wonderful and unfor- 
gettable, though at times exhausting, 
experience. Mrs. Plomy and I have 
appreciated the opportunity to meet 
our people in congregations large and 
small throughout the country. I have 
been happy to have been a listening 
ear and, I hope, an encouraging pres- 
ence to some of our clergy who are 
hurting. It has been a joy to have 
been able to preach the Gospel of the 
crucified and risen Christ to all sorts 
of different people. I have enjoyed 
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writing this column and thank the Ed- 
itor for allowing me this space. I 
have been often deeply touched by 
the love and confidence of so many 
and thank you for adding these 
‘*grace notes’’ to my life. 

This year has also been a learning 
experience. One thing I have newly 
appreciated is the fact that in many 
ways we are a church in crisis. It is 
sad if we do not recognize this and 
foolish if we do not acknowledge it. 
Yet, as a friend from Taiwan once 
pointed out to me, the Chinese char- 
acter for crisis has a two-fold mean- 
ing. On the one hand the character 
spells danger; on the other it spells 
opportunity. We need to be aware of 
the dangers facing our church. We 
are declining and may well lose one- 
third of our membership within the 
next 20 years, as Reginald Bibby has 
pointed out in his book, Fragmented 
Gods. Yet our focus must be on the 
opportunities that still exist for our 
church to minister effectively to a 
hurting world. We are called to be 
faithful and to strive for excellence in 
all that we do in the Kingdom of 
God. Let us commit ourselves con- 
tinually to that task, not so much for 
the preservation of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, but to the glory of 
God and the healing of the nations. 

“Dank U, broeders and zusters.”’ 

‘‘Merci, mes freres et mes 
soeurs.”’ 

“Thank you, brothers and sis- 
ters 

In these and other languages, rep- 
resenting the ethnic and cultural mo- 
saic of our church, I express my grat- 
itude. oO 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Parlez vous. . . either one? 


P lus ca change, plus c’est le méme chose. The more things change the more 
they remain the same. Say it in English or French, the old adage continues 
to apply to the state of relations between the two main language groups in our 


country. 


From before Confederation there have been bitterness and suspicion, often 
caused by the inability of either group to communicate with the other or some- 
times rooted in centuries-old grievances, real or imagined, that continue to cause 
enmity to simmer. Each group is rightly proud of its heritage and stoutly defends 


its role as the pioneers who supplied 
the northern half of North America 
with the seeds of raw nationhood that 
would eventually be called ‘*Cana- 
da.”’ 

The latest phase of the age-old 
conflict is unfolding in western Cana- 
da where French speaking residents 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta are 
concerned about the actions of the 
Saskatchewan government which, in 
their view, is attacking the rights of 
the linguistic minority in that prov- 
ince. The Devine government has 
passed a bill that would repeal an 
1886 law requiring the province to 
enact legislation in both English and 
French. The same law currently ap- 
plies to Alberta. Its validity was re- 
cently upheld by the Supreme Court 
of Canada. In Saskatchewan’s case 
the court gave the province the 
choice of complying with the statute 
and translating all laws into French or 
repealing the provincial legislation 
and declaring all existing laws valid 
even though they have been printed 
in English only. The government 
chose the latter course and decided to 
lift the law from the books. An im- 
portant distinction is required here. 
We are talking only about the provin- 
cial statute. Canada’s federal lan- 
guage law that affects all national in- 
stitutions in the provinces continues 
to apply in Saskatchewan and franco- 
phone residents still have access to 
all federal government services, such 
as Canada Post, in their own lan- 
guage where it is deemed the num- 
bers warrant. The Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment has promised to implement 
services in French but at its own 
speed. Economics is no doubt part of 


Let’s continue 
to strive for 
fairness and 
understanding 


the problem. Legal translation is ex- 


pensive, running, in Manitoba’s 
case, to millions of dollars, which a 
relatively poor province like Saskat- 
chewan is loath to commit to such a 
project. 

Why is it not possible to sympa- 
thize with the western province’s 
economic situation when a rich prov- 
ince such as Ontario has had a step by 
step process toward the implementa- 
tion of French language services for 
many years? Well, such rights are 
guaranteed to the anglophone minori- 
ty in Quebec and therein hangs the 
root of the problem. If Quebec is 
forced to be bilingual when it would 
like to deal only in French why 
should other provinces be allowed to 
do their business exclusively in En- 
glish? Of course, that reasoning 
stands up in academic corridors but 
not out on the street. The Quebec 
government continues to refuse local 
businesses the right to use bilingual 
signs and seems to have regressed in 
its treatment of the English minority 
to the point where the Official Lan- 
guages Commissioner, D’ Iberville 


Fortier, recently fell into hot water 
for using the word ‘‘humiliating”’ 
when describing the provincial gov- 
ernment’s treatment of Quebec an- 
glophones. Given those circumstanc- 
es the blatant hypocrisy in demand- 
ing fair treatment for linguistic mi- 
norities in other provinces is not lost 
on the Canadian population in gener- 
al. But as our grandparents might 
have said. . . . “‘two wrongs do not 
make a right.’’ Also it’s an accepted 
fact that the French language is al- 
ways under much greater threat of 
extinction in North America than is 
English. We’ll have to continue to 
strive for fairness and understanding 
when tackling our persistent lan- 
guage problems. Isn’t that the decent 
Canadian way? oO 


Do you know someone 
who is sick, lonely, bereaved 
or in need of prayer? 


You can find the answers in 
your Bible. 

Our complimentary pamphlet, 
‘*Where to Look in the Bible’’, 
can help you quickly find the 
appropriate passages to give 
comfort to someone close. This 
handy pamphlet helps you find the 
relevant passages for dozens of 
different needs and also includes a 
listing of over 200 stories, poems 
and parables. 

So, help yourself get more from 

the most valuable book 
— in the world — your 


\ Please senda complimentary copy of | 
: \ “Where to Look in the Bible”. 


—a\\ NAME ——— ——— 


\\ i Ap essne ieee SPs St 


\ 


\ Be TELEPHONE; —_—_______——- | 


. CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
2 10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 


| 
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CONGRESS OF 


CONCERN: 


A REMINISCENCE sy siccracronts 


Hi)’ young turks have a way of 
turning into the old guard? 


It was 20 years ago this month that a 
“Congress of Concern” was held in 
Toronto. It evoked excitement, interest, 
anger — and some change. But 
perhaps, above all, it generated a new 
atmosphere of openness and expected 
change that was its greatest legacy. 
Here Alex MacDonald looks back and 
reflects on those heady days. —§.A.H. 


| had just crossed Avenue Road to the bus stop at 
Fairlawn, and the front page of the Globe and Mail in- 
formed me that Bobby Kennedy had been shot in Los An- 
geles, minutes after the announcement that he had won the 
Democratic Primary in California. Within hours he was 
dead. Memories of the assassinations of Martin Luther King 
in Memphis, only two months before, and of John Kennedy 
in Dallas four and a half years earlier, came roaring in. Just 
a few months later we were to be bombarded with news 
about the street riot that was the 1968 Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago, and also to hear details of the stately coro- 
nation in Miami through which the Republican Party gave 
Richard Nixon its mandate, and the presidency. It was a 
time of flux. 

In the midst of remembering the events of 1968 that were 
so critical to the world scene, I recall the early days of June 
in that year, when a Congress of Concern came together for 
two days at North Park Church, Toronto. 

Over the signatures of 31 members of the church, a letter 
addressed to ‘‘Fellow Pilgrim’’ arrived at the manse where I 
had recently taken up residence as ordained missionary in 
the South-West Edmonton extension charge, then just set- 
ting out on its way toward becoming Dayspring Church. 
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With the letter there were two analyses of the state of the 
church: one suggesting that the only hope for the future was 
the disappearance of ecclesiastical establishments; the other 
somewhat hopeful that with repentance the church might yet 
find new life. It was proposed that if enough people from 
across the church showed interest, a ““Congress of Con- 
cern’’ would be called to meet in Toronto just prior to the 
opening of the 1968 General Assembly. The theme envi- 
sioned was one of a ‘‘revolutionary updating of our 
church’s life, but by evolutionary tactics.”’ 

An informal meeting was convened by several fellow pil- 
grims who had received the letter. It was agreed that if pos- 
sible the Edmonton group should respond to the commu- 
nication by sending a representative to the suggested Con- 
gress, and so Glen Marsh, Ron Con, Gordon MacWillie, 
Ralph MacDonald, and I agreed to share the expense. I was 
the one chosen and commissioned, and thus was catching a 
bus in Toronto on a beautiful June morning, on my way to 
North Park for the second day’s sessions of the Presbyterian 
Congress of Concern, 1968, when the morning’s headlines 
brought me into the wider context in which we lived. 

Along with the letter and invitation to ‘‘Fellow Pilgrims’”’ 
came an account of the motivation behind what the inviters 
had done, in the form of “‘The Congress of Concern — A 
Draft Manifesto.’’ Several major points were made, each 
with its underlying considerations. 


1. A recovery of identity and purpose 

. . . We seek a recovery of our church’s sense of identity 
and purpose in mission for today and tomorrow. While our 
church is preoccupied with maintaining a traditional reli- 
gion and a cumbersome institutional machine, men and 
women all around us are investing their lives in more au- 
thentic forms of service. The church must cleanse its mind 
of confusing and incapacitating fears arising from inherited 
notions of God and codes of behaviour. The biblical marks 
of the Christian koinonia must be recovered — freedom and 
interdependence, sensitivity and toughness, a sense of joy 
along with an awareness of the world’s agony and mon- 
strous evils, a passion for justice, truth and tenderness. 


2. Freedom and courage to rethink 
We seek freedom and courage as a church to rethink the 


, WOOM BO Marae elope s ast t21 es 
Long hours were spent in task groups, aw. 
|, raised in the draft manifesto. Here men and wom, 
“*™ face to face with hard questions. What were the rea. 


sues, what must be done. where do we begin? And-because 


oe ee 


REFORMATION: | 


intellectual content of the gospel in 20th century categories. 
We do not repudiate our doctrinal inheritance from the gen- 
erations before us, but also we deem it disastrous to remain 
prisoners of it... . 


3. Restyling our ways of worship 

Our church must find freedom and courage to restyle our 
ways of worship. Many of our saltiest people, especially 
young people, are being alienated through our continued ad- 
diction to archaic forms of music, prayer, preaching, and 
celebration of the sacraments of the gospel. Above all we 
seek to bring to an end the idea and practise that worship is 
done by the clergy for the people. 


4. The education of the church 

It is urgent that all our people become fully involved in 
church education. Our present ‘‘Sunday school’’ system 
must be superseded both as an organization and a philoso- 
phy, by total congregational commitment to growth as a 
learning-teaching-witnessing community. We propose the 
scrapping of our medieval curricula and pedagogy of theo- 
logical education. Our colleges must be freed to become 
less subject-centred; much more oriented toward persons, 
situations, mission; much better geared to probe academic 
and educational frontiers, and to equip their graduates to 
continue this task in all sorts of parish and other ministries. 


5. Bridging the gaps 

We seek the church’s increased recognition of her diver- 
sities of personnel, particularly in her methods of represen- 
tation in her worship, debates, decisions and policy formu- 
lations. This representation must take into account the gaps 
between our young people and their seniors; between men 
and women; between the dreamers and the achievers; be- 
tween the advantaged and the disadvantaged; between those 
of one colour and another, between one creed and another, 
between one person and another. 


6. Freedom for ministry 

We desire liberation for the prisoners of ossified ideas 
about ordination. We seek freedom for short as well as long 
term forms of ministry, eldership and the like. We seek 
freedom for orders of ministry, giving recognition to differ- 
ences of style, doctrinal emphasis, purpose, vocation and 


CONCERN: 


What are the 
rf issues? Where 
do we begin? 


— From the Record, July-August, 1968 


the like. We want experimental, therapeutic and revolution- 
ary fellowships, including a strong supportive and correc- 
tive ministry to those who minister. . . . 


7. Updating our structures 

We seek far-reaching renovation of our church’s govern- 
mental and administrative procedures. The pastoral 
charges, presbyteries, synods, and General Assembly, must 
be streamlined with greatly increased attention to group and 
team ministries (of parishes as well as personnel), to the 
media of communication and like matters. We desire the 
updating of our church courts, in terms of their scope, times 
and styles of meeting, membership, financing and vision, 
so as to shift their focus from the maintenance of a static re- 
ligion to the nurture and empowerment of a missionary peo- 
ple. 


8. Creative ways of getting things done 

We desire the transformation of our church boards and 
committees from permanent, muscle-bound establishments 
to transient, adoptive, creative, task forces. As a need or 
opportunity emerges, such a task force will be given specif- 
ic and delimited assignments, then disbanded when their 
work is complete and thus freed for another piece of action. 
Instruments of co-ordination will be required. 


9. The time is now 

We urgently ask for action by the 1968 General Assem- 
bly to break free from the customary clutter of its busyness, 
and as its first priority to deal with the profound crisis that 
has generated this Congress of Concern and testament of 
hope. 

These were some of the ideas which, along with our own 
experiences, involvements, and dreams for the Presbyterian 
order within the church of Jesus Christ, brought us together 
in Toronto. 

I cannot remember in detail the events of the Congress, 
but a communication from the organizers which followed 
their first letter reminds me that June Callwood, Wilson 
Head and Gregory Baum came to share their critical and 
prophetic vision of the church and the world. Small groups 
met around ‘‘Three Tasks for the Congress’’ and a draft 
‘‘Covenant of Concern,’’ which had been prepared as sug- 


gestions for us. ; 
continued 
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Congress of Concern 
continued from previous page 


In my handwriting on the back of one of the information 
sheets there is a record of our thoughts during one of the 
small group meetings around the subject of ministry: *“‘We 
recognize that the ministry is falling apart at the seams. We 
are misusing the gifts of those who remain in the ‘active’ 
ministry, are abandoning the gifts of those who have left, 
and have seldom dared to recognize the place within the 
ministry of the church of those without training in the theo- 
logical colleges.”’ 

An article beginning on page one of the Toronto Daily 
Star, on the day the Congress opened, touched on the ten- 
sions that were present in the church. Quoting Stuart Coles, 
one of the organizers, the Star said that ‘‘for the last 40 
years, the primary concern of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has been The Presbyterian Church in Canada... 
this is destructive and pumps a soporific poison through the 
bloodstream of the church.’’ A response was given from 
Dr. Louis Fowler, Joint Clerk of the General Assembly: “‘It 
is legitimate for a man to examine his parents’ wedding cer- 
tificate to see if he is legitimate, but to continue to do so pe- 
riodically should be a cause for examining that man’s mind. 
The matters outlined in your eight sections (of the Draft 
Manifesto) have been, /at least 90 per cent of them, before 
the General Assembly and special committees at different 
times.’’ Fowler pointed out that many members of the Con- 
gress had been a part of the boards and committees of the 
church, and so had opportunities to make their points there. 
‘*Have you no confidence in the processes of the most dem- 
ocratic church in Christendom?’’ he asked. 

The Globe and Mail, dated Wednesday, June 5, 1968, 
found room on page 13 of its first section to report on seve- 
ral addresses given to the Congress by its visitors. The 
headline was: ‘‘Presbyterian radicals ask for it: Clergy told 
of church’ s ‘sins of omission’ in Yorkville.’’ June Callwood 
spoke of the refusal of the authorities of Olivet Presbyterian 
Church to have their building used as a drop-in centre for 
hippies, and of 55 young ‘‘push-outs from society’? who 
were forced either to sleep in the streets or “‘travel in shiv- 
ering groups from restaurant to restaurant’? because the 
Yorkville churches would not open their doors to them. 
‘Were you there then’’ No,”’ she said. ‘‘Where are you on 
abortion reform? Where are you when they build maximum 
security prisons with no windows and put people in them? 
Where are you with these damn downtown churches, big, 
empty museums when we need housing for the lower-in- 
come groups?”’ 

Wilson Head, of the Social Planning Council of Toronto, 
warmed the Congress that administrative reform alone 
would not be enough. ‘‘You need to consider why the 
church is becoming irrelevant as a whole,’’ he said, while 
calling the church to come out against war and exploitation. 
In Ha Lee, general secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Japan, spoke of the need for ‘‘ecumenical action 
. . . for churches in Canada to sit together and regroup.”’ 

Gregory Baum suggested that the Congress ‘‘reflect on 
the roll of conflict’ in the changing history of the Christian 
Church, and warned that destruction might fall upon a 
church incapable of accepting conflict. He said, *‘the con- 
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flict goes on all the time. There is no therapeutic island on 
which we can live.’’ 

The Toronto Daily Star, also on June 5, headlined its ac- 
count of the Congress ‘‘Rebels call for sweeping change in 
Presbyterianism,’’ and described an attack on ‘‘almost ev- 
erything within the (Presbyterian) church,’’ from the stan- 
dard features of worship through the hierarcy and church ar- 
chitecture to the salaries, garb, degrees, titles, and status of 
the clergy. 

Out of it all came, in a surprisingly traditional fashion for 
Presbyterian “‘rebels,’’ a Notice of Motion which, at the 
proper time, was moved, seconded, amended, and agreed 
on by the Congress, and which finally made its way to the 
General Assembly as a further Notice of Motion. 


Declaration signed 
by 107 people 


But before that happened, out of all the tension, crit- 
icism, evaluation, discussion, fear and hope came a Decla- 
ration of Concern, dated at North Park Presbyterian Church 
on June 5, 1968, and signed by 107 people who either had 
attended the Congress or later agreed with its conclusions. 
This is the text: 


We live today in a world which faces unprecedented 
crises manifest in poverty and affluence, blatant injustice 
between nations and within nations; loneliness, alienation, 
violence in our midst and around the globe. We who are 
members of the Church of Christ in this world seek a recov- 
ery of our sense of identity and purpose for a distraught gen- 
eration. 


We are starved for the biblical marks of the Christian 
community, freedom and interdependence, sensitivity, 
toughness, and joy. With these we need an awareness of the 
world’s crying needs and monstrous evils, a passion for jus- 
tice, truth and freedom. 


We believe that our church at all levels tends to be 
ensnared by its own machinery; a situation for which we are 
as responsible as anyone else. We believe that God can lib- 
erate his people. His gifts are abundant. Our cash, property 
and people must be at his disposal. We can be an exciting 
part of Canada and of the Christian Church. And we further 
believe that the church can only find itself through the serv- 
ice of man’s deepest needs. 


We realize that we are not alone in our concern. With 
profound gratitude we recognize that many have said such 
things before and taken positive steps to implement re- 
forms. But the church as a whole should be aware of the de- 


continued on page 30 


Growing Views 


NEW BEGINNINGS 


“’You’re closer to God in the country.” “In the 
city I’m a number, not a person.” “Faith dies in 
the city.” ‘’The future of the church is in the new 
developing suburbs.” 


The stereotypes are familiar. Faced with aging 
buildings expensive both to heat and maintain, 
inadequate parking, the exodus of members to 
the suburbs, a handful of worshippers in a 
cavernous sanctuary, Communities in constant 
flux, and social, economic and cultural diversity, 
urban ministry is arguably the most challenging 
ministry facing the church. 


St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Toronto, is one 
church that is challenging the stereotypes. Five 
years ago St. John’s was being urged to close its 
doors. Its membership numbered 118, barely 10 
per cent of what it had been in ‘‘better days.” 
Nostalgia and discouragement characterized the 
congregation. Today the doors of St. John’s are 
open to the community, the people are breathing 
a new air of optimism and its membership 
numbers 151. The congregation is experiencing 
a rebirth, a new beginning. 


While not wanting to see herself as the centre, 
the Rev. Charlotte Stewart has clearly been the 
catalyst. The church was not prepared to die and 


she was not prepared to let it. Together minister 
and congregation have committed themselves to 
one another and the community. Rather than 
flee to the suburbs, they have determined to be 
God's witnesses where they are. 


No flashy success story, the people that are at St. 
John’s are continually learning to accept their 
own humanity as well as the inevitable 
frustrations and disappointments that 
characterize urban ministry and have come to 
reflect the congregation’s struggle to be relevant. 
Sensitive both to their own limitations and the 
immense challenge of the community, St. John’s 
is a church that emphasizes relationships. There 
is no Sunday School; adults and children learn 
and play and work together. Through the 
chaplaincy programme at Riverdale Hospital, its 
clothes and food cupboards, the opening of the 
building to the community and counsel and 
encouragement to those that pass through its 
doors, the church is being challenged to make a 
difference. 


A congregation with a long history of 
involvement and support of missions has 
discovered a new mission through its own doors. 
St. John’s is experiencing a new beginning. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 411-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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Clergy STRESS and 


Burnout 


by Paul Murray 
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D. Margaret Hovanec is a consultant psychologist at 
Toronto’s Sunnybrook Hospital. She specializes in oncolo- 
gy and psychotherapy with in-and-out patients at the Onta- 
rio Cancer Research Clinic. 

Dr. Hovanec is also an expert in ‘‘burn-out in care give- 
rs,’’ including the clergy. 

Says Dr. Hovanec, ‘‘Clergy burn-out phenomenon is of 
real concern. Physical and psychological health of the cler- 
gy is one of the most serious problems facing today’s 
Church.”’ 

She continues, ‘‘The sexual and marital changes, the 
theological dissent, political confrontation, and the whole 
problem of authority has entered the clergy-congregational 
relationship. And ministers are suffering.’’ 

Dr. Hovanec ought to know. She has a number of clergy 
‘‘burn-out’’ clients on her case-load. 

Clergy burn-out is a curse of the ministry of the 80s and is 
more serious than the person in the pew realizes. 

The frenetic pressure of the age is taking its toll of clergy. 
They are under constant urgency to modernize, to develop 
new approaches to pastoral care, to apply computer technol- 
ogy to church organization, and to make sermons relevant 
to a swiftly changing age. 

Families suffer. So do the clergy themselves. 

When Dr. Margaret Hovenac held a ‘Clergy Burn-out”’ 
clinic in conjunction with the Sunnybrook Chaplaincy De- 
partment more than 40 clergy, men and women, turned up 
to hear her lecture for a whole morning. They listened, fas- 
cinated. No need to convince them that clergy burn-out is a 
problem. 

Ten years ago few would have attended such a meeting. 
Indeed, the first magazine article on clergy burn-out did not 
appear until the mid-70s. 

Clergy burn-out has always been there. Some say it’s but 
a trendy new name for anxiety, run-down, mid-life crisis, 
career depression, or sheer stress. But this is not just a pop- 
psychology rarity. It’s a bona fide crisis. The pressure of the 
70s and 80s is taking its toll of clergy. 

Burn-out candidates build frustrations past the danger 
zone, leaving a trail of bitter families and anxious friends, 
and broken marriages. 

Burn-out is a state of emotional, psychological and physi- 
cal exhaustion in situations in which there are excessive de- 
mands. Like that of the clergy. 

The result of stressful burn-out is often quiet failure or a 
negative attitude to life. It may be a cynical attitude toward 
work and people as counsellors become detached from a cli- 
ent’s real needs. 

The potential burn-out candidate might not reach break- 
down. But the ministry still suffers. They begin to care 
more for things and systems than for people. 

Some stress is, of course, necessary for the successful ca- 
reer. A certain amount of tension increases productivity and 
growth. But to have stress and tension without compensat- 
ing the emotional life is like making withdrawals from the 
bank without deposits. Burn-out candidates are usually su- 
per competent. They are high achievers, dynamic, charis- 


matic, dedicated and goal oriented. 

But this brilliance hides an Achilles’ heel. It’s flawed by 
disregarding warning signals. They are convinced burn-out 
cannot happen to them, only to the other person. They don’t 
have time for breakdowns. 

The warning signals for burn-out are: feeling fatigued 
rather than energetic; working harder and accomplishing 
less; being cynical about life; forgetting appointments and 
deadlines; being increasingly short tempered; joy becomes 
elusive; being annoyed at people saying you don’t look 
good; most important, feeling disoriented when the day’s 
activities are over. 


The frenetic pressure of the age 
is taking its toll of clergy 


And the burn-out candidate slides slowly down the slope 
of endless activity and ends up on the treadmill of burn-out. 

What can be done to help a potential clergy burn-out vic- 
tim? 

Congregations should be aware of the possibility of burn- 
out in their clergy. They will notice symptoms before the 
pastor does. If he or she is overloaded the church should en- 
gage extra help. Or reduce the workload. Or send them on a 
restful vacation. 

They can be tactfully told about their warning signs. And 
encouraged to take treatment. 

Some psychologists recommend meditation. Special 
exercise for ‘‘shifting into neutral’’ is also suggested or a 
different diet may be necessary. Restorative relaxation is 
advised. 

Church leaders should recognize the burn-out syndrome 
for what it is — a blight which deprives the church of crea- 
tive and productive servants. 

Congregations should pray for burn-out victims. Assure 
them of God’s constant love in the fellowship of his people 
and petition the Holy Spirit to give them peace, relaxation, 
a renewal of mission, and new sense of usefulness in God’s 
work. 

We give the final word to St. Paul. His words in First 
Thessalonians (Ch. 5) might have been to modern clergy. 
‘‘May God himself, the God of peace, keep you sound in 
spirit, soul, and body.”’ oO 


Major Paul Murray served Salvation Army con- 
gregations in the Maritimes and Northern Onta- 2 
rio before spending fourteen years in correctio- 
nal services. He is presently a publicist in the In- 
formation Services Department at Salvation 
Army headquarters in Toronto. 
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T he Christian Church is not enjoying itself these days. 
Sociologists report that the gods are fragmented and 
membership declining. Even evangelicals experience the 
crunch, worsened by the self-destructive tendencies of their 
television stars. Around the world our missionaries are ei- 
ther not admitted, or welcomed only for their skills of heal- 
ing or teaching or engineering. It’s quite a comedown from 
the days when Christians had a monopoly on mission, social 
service and public relations. 

Here is the fundamental question: what does “‘Jesus is 
Lord’’ mean today? I am deeply troubled by the unbelief 
and apathy of the younger generation whom I teach in my 
undergraduate courses. As they study Arts and Science — 
atoms and quarks, cells and societies, behaviour and mor- 
als, language and knowledge, myth and symbol — in all 
this the Christian message has little share. We have become 
irrelevant to those who will run the world in the future, who 
will make choices about war and peace, life and death, Can- 
ada’s place in the sun and role in world affairs. A professor 
of philosophy thinks every Christian must be a ‘‘naive su- 
pernaturalist’’; a chemistry professor asks what possible 
benefit “‘Presbyterian dogma’’ could be to the search for 
knowledge; biology students seek help in trying to relate 
their conservative theology (e.g.) taking Genesis ‘‘literal- 
ly’’) with evolution; psychology and sociology, even medi- 
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cine and law and education, assume that human being can 
be explained without reference to God, to the possibility of 
revelation or the weight of religious values. That’s what 
bothers me in my daily mission field of the modern univer- 
sity. What bothers you? Are you concerned that the coming 
generations take their cue from ideas and leaders outside the 
Church? And that our Reformed tradition is regarded as an 
outdated system of Puritan morality driven by the fear of a 
spiteful God? If you share my concern, please read on. 

It was this scene I addressed in two recent columns. In 
November I called us *‘to explore our concept of the Tri- 
unity of God’’ in light of the traditional exclusivist idea that 
only Christians are saved. And ‘‘to explore this new geog- 
raphy of faith’? among world religions. My modest proposal 
for an exploratory expedition turned up some good compan- 
ions, and others who rejected what they took to be my 
‘‘blasphemous nonsense,’’ my ‘‘new theology’’ (which an- 
other dismissed as “‘not especially new or original’’). The 
Moderator, no less, jumped in (immoderately?) to accuse 
my “‘recipe’’ for reformation as ‘‘the death of historic 
Christianity.’’ (Labels do not bother me; I live with the ex- 
quisite irony that on the Presbyterian College side of Uni- 
versity Street I am considered liberal or worse, but when I 
cross to the University campus I become conservative, even 
reactionary.) My critics share one obvious fault: they are 


not conservative enough. They do not conserve the fullness 
of our Reformed tradition, and so miss the rich resources for 
a theology for the Twenty-First century. As a contribution, 
my February column used science-fiction themes to illus- 
trate a distinctive Presbyterian slant to the doctrine of Incar- 
nation. 

The question is complex, because over the centuries that 
original and simple confession of faith (‘Jesus is Lord’’ —I 
Cor. 12:3) has meant quite different things at differrent 
times. We cannot recover the historical Jesus of Nazareth 
because those who wrote about him already believed that he 
was the Messiah of Jewish prophecy, and that Church was 
replacing Kingdom. Soon the development of dogma led to 
a full-blown christology, reaching its peak in the Nicene- 
Contantinopolitan Creed (see our Hymn Book No. 617). So 
it is most difficult for us to read the New Testament without 
these dogmatic spectacles. It’s hard to appreciate what he 
must have looked like to his generation — storytelling, 
healing, announcing a Kingdom, calling himself ‘Son of 
Man.”’ This noncommital term suggests Jewish apocalyptic 
but not necessarily the inhuman kind of Divine Being that 
later theologians developed — Clement of Alexandria, for 
instance, called Jesus ‘‘the apathetic man,’’ too divine to 
share human suffering. 

Yet much of our preaching, liturgy and hymnody is heret- 
ical — technically ‘‘Monophysite’’ — by making Jesus 
simply Divine, losing humanity in divinity (the normative 
Creed of Chalcedon asserts ‘‘two natures’’ without confu- 
sion or separation). Nor can we assume that the missionary 
mandate was absolutely clear from the start — else why 
were the Apostles still confused about the mission of the 
church at the first General Assembly (Acts 15)? Of course 
Paul leads in the decision for mission, and the New Testa- 
ment supports him. But can we take what is said and *‘ap- 
ply’’ it to modern Judaism, or to ancient religions like Hind- 
uism and Buddhism of which the New Testament is un- 
aware, or to Islam which comes later and is in large part a 
response to the Gospel? Paul himself is hardly exclusivist. 
He agonizes over whether the Jews are still God’s People 
(Rom. 11); he has Timothy circumcised (Acts 16:3); his 
missionary mandate is disturbingly flexible (I Cor. 9:19- 
22). 

Such flexibility is the stance we need in this threshold 
age. Our knowledge of the cosmos, for instance, is far re- 
moved from the Bible’s picture of a three-storeyed uni- 
verse. Einstein is the symbol today. Any theology that 
claims the allegiance of the coming generations must image 
God in ways that make sense of this vast universe, where 
planets unknown to us may harbour life-forms, “‘aliens.”’ It 
is this challenge which makes me return to the old Reform- 
ed doctrine nicknamed ‘‘extra-Calvinisticum,”’ a vision of 
God’s Word far greater than a single human form accom- 
modated to our planet earth. 

So we come to the doctrine of the Trinity. Here is the 
heart of debate, the old and still new dimension for theolog- 
ical exploration. It is stimulating and exciting. It locates 
Mission not in Church but in God, where it belongs: He is 
the One who sends, and the One sent. When Lutherans 
taught that the Word or Logos was completely enclosed in 
Jesus, Calvin replied that God’s Word incarnates himself in 


‘*accommodation’’ to our human condition; but He is not 
totally in Jesus. The humanity is completely within the di- 
vinity, but the divinity is not completely within the humani- 
ty. All of Jesus is in the Logos, but not all the Logos is in 
Jesus. This asymmetrical concept of Jesus the Christ was 
worked out at the Second Council of Constantinople (553 
AD) — an extension of christology easily neglected if we 
think that Nicea (325), I Const. (381) and Chalcedon (451) 
are the whole story. 

This Calvinistic insight helps us see that God may relate 
himself to others outside the ‘‘Christian’’ form. It recalls a 
famous classical saying: ‘‘I am a man; nothing human is 
alien to me’’ (Terence, 2nd century BC). I would gloss this 
as ‘‘nothing alien is inhuman to me.’’ Our Christian under- 
standing of reconciliation is part of a universal love and care 
for all creatures. I tried to express this through my fable of 
the Word incarnate on the planet Verm. 

What does this say about world religions? If creatures of 
outer space are objects of divine grace, are we to regard 
those on earth who serve God through extra-Christian forms 
of faith and hope and/love as “‘aliens’’? There is the prob- 
lem that the majority of humanity never heard the Gospel; 
are they bound for hell? The Congress on World Mission 
(Chicago 1960) thought so: ‘‘since the war, more than one 
billion souls have passed into eternity and more than half of 
these went to the torment of hell fire without even hearing 
of Jesus Christ.’’ Personally, I find no attraction in a heaven 
which excludes such ‘‘pagans.’’ Nothing human is alien to 
me. 

More striking is the fact that modern world religions have 
all responded in some fashion to Jesus. The responses are 
not what we expected (or demanded), but are we sure that 
our old definitions of heresy and error apply? To a Muslim, 
for instance, whose Qur’an teaches the Virgin Birth of Je- 
sus, and accords him unique status — a “‘christology out- 
side theology’’ (Kenneth Cragg)? Or to the Brahmo Samaj 
movement and its Hindu Christ? The March Glad Tidings 
has a good article on this — indeed, I have found in the 
Women’s Missionary Society (of which I am an active 
member) helpful partners in dialogue. There is also the hard 


God may relate Himself 
to others outside 


the ‘Christian’ form 


question posed by the Muslim claim that the Qur’an is Word 
of God, as many Hindus claim the ‘‘Song of the Lord’’ 
(Bhagavad-Gita) is Word of God. Can we discuss these be- 
liefs without a hearing? Must not our claim that the Bible is 
the Word of God be tested against theirs? 

Scripture tells us to judge those ‘‘outside the law’’ as to 
whether the law is ‘‘written in their hearts’ — by this 
‘‘doing of the Law’’ we will all be judged at the End (Ro- 
mans 2:12-16). I know how vexed this question of ‘*natural 
theology’’ is, especially for Reformed theology from Calvin 

continued 
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to the Barth-Brunner quarrel. But I take Paul to mean that 
we must not pre-judge others as being alien to Law and 
Light. One of my critics, for instance, states: ‘‘all that 
world religions can tell us about the forgiveness of sins, is 
that one should try and earn it.’’ Another agrees that 
‘*Krishna did not conquer sin and death.’’ Ah, David Mar- 
shall and Mme Campbell, how brave you are to risk harm- 
ing God’s little ones, (and even using the deductive logic of 
Aristotle to interpret scripture, without letting facts bother 
you)! How beautiful upon the mountains are those in ‘‘oth- 
er’’ religions who agree completely with your evangelical 
piety, and rejoice that God.has forgiven them freely! They 
“embrace Krishna or the Buddha with thanksgiving for 
grace. The poet Tukaram, for example, a 17th-century 
Krishna devotee: 

Iamamass of sin; 

Thou art all purity; 

Yet thou must take me as I am, 
And bear my load for me. 

Of course we must test such language — along with our 
own! This is the challenge of world religions today. My 
critics (even Chris Costerus) assume that there are only two 
alternatives: exclusivism or relativism; either one religion is 
absolute, or all religions are equally valid. They put me in 
the enemy camp, and cry up a witch-hunt for Ray Drennan 
of Mauritius. I would take their alarm at Drennan’s words 
more seriously if I saw a genuine compassion for his situa- 
tion on a difficult front — and if I were assured that they 
themselves are engaged in “‘mission’’ where they are. The 
days of ‘‘foreign missions’’ are over; now that we have Hin- 
dus, Buddhists, etc. in Canada, are we testing a theology of 
exclusivism in our neighbourhood mission field? If not, let 
the Drennans around the world have their say — from expe- 
rience. 

In fact three choices are in vogue today. Most religions 
have advocates of hardline exclusivism. (Stanford Reid, tak- 
ing a cheap shot, threatens us with Khomeini as the alterna- 
tive! Besides betraying a woeful ignorance of Islam, the 
question is: do we not have our own Ayatollahs in South Af- 
rica and Northern Ireland? If so, what does such Bt 
an pluralism do to exclusivism?) 

On the other hand is relativism — all roads lead to the top 
of Mount Fuji. This ignores the real differences between re- 
ligions, and fails the test of comparative study (e.g. D.T. 
Suzuki and S. Radhakrishnan). In between is a third view, 
inclusivism, promoted by Karl Rahner and others. it takes 
“‘natural theology’’ (“‘common grace’’ in our Reformed tra- 
dition) seriously, granting those outside the church the sta- 
tus of ‘“‘anonymous Christians.’’ I find this attempt to in- 
clude others commendable but misleading. Like Procrustes, 
it stretches or lops off to make all bodies fit the Christian 
bed. 

A fourth position which I prefer to explore begins with 
the two facts of our Christian tradition and those of other 
world religions. I seek a way through the ‘‘pluralism’’ of 
our age which will honour the truth in every religion, while 
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accepting the need for criteria of truth. As a Christian, I~ 


start from the idea of Trinity. Yes, I am unitarian — be- 


cause | am trinitarian. That is, the classical doctrine of Trin- | 


ity posits a polarity in deity: both unity and trinity. That’s 
why I prefer the name Tri-unity. To be simply trinitarian is 
to be tritheist (Jews and Muslims claim that we worship 
three gods). And to be simply unitarian is to miss the point 
of Jesus as the Christ. Only with both poles do we achieve 
the dynamism, the spark that ignited the great theology of 
Origen and Augustine (who could say only tria quaedam, 
‘‘three somethings’’), of Basil and the Gregories of Cappa- 
docia. And if one attends to the peculiar Calvinist insight 
into the Logos present everywhere in the universe, one sees 
a way to understand the variety and plurality of grace. The 
doctrine of “‘subordinationism’’ makes the point: Jesus is 
Lord, but God is his Lord (2 Cor. 1:3). It is not those who 
say Lord but those who do the will of the Father that will be 
saved (Matt. 7:21). And at the last, Christ will deliver the 
kingdom to the Father, and *‘the Son himself will be sub- 
jected to him. . . that God may be everything to every one”’ 
(I Cor. 15:27f). 

My critics, however, seem to think that the doctrine of 
Trinity is simple, and means the same for all. Mr. Kravalis, 
for instance, accuses me of unitarian-universalist ideas. But 
he fails to distinguish the two kinds of Unitarian (one Chris- 
tian, one Humanist). Nor is he as fair to Servetus as was our 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches which held a special 
service in Geneva to acknowledge guilt in his death (I chal- 
lenge Kravalis to show from Servetus’ own writings that he 
was a ‘‘unitarian heretic’’). We should note, further, that 
‘‘monotheism’’ in history (see Moltmann on this) has 
tended to encourage both political and patriarchal forms of 
imperialism. But when informed by the logic of *“‘Jesus is 
Lord’’ it is good news for all — poor as well as middle- 
class, women as well as men. 

Disagreement and dispute should not bother us; only 
closed minds and hard hearts. A preacher tries to persuade 
his hearers that his message is true; if they agree to think the 
same thoughts, he has succeeded. But a teacher whose stu- 
dents adopt and parrot his own thoughts is a failure. His task 
is not to save them the trouble of thinking for themselves, 
but to stimulate that very exercise. If they come to different 
conclusions, that may be the sign of a good teacher. 

‘‘Jesus is Lord’’ means more than a truism to be taught; if 
it be ‘‘true,’’ it were too dense to be understood completely, 
too fragile to be handled directly. For its leading symbol is a 
Cross, a means to splay (and dis-play) a broken figure. 
Must not our response be poetic rather than prosaic, as we 
explore broken figures — here a parable, there a Passion? 
Whoever has ears... . oO 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Quebec. 
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A ee a 


A Brief Statement of 
Reformed Faith 


I n life and death we belong to God. like a mother who will not abandon the child 
Through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, in her arms, 
the love of God, like a father who runs to welcome the prodigal 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit, home. 


we believe in this God W 
and will serve no other. e trust in God the Holy Spirit, 


We trust in Jesus C brist, the Lord and giver of life, 
God with us in human flesh, who sets us free 
who proclaimed the reign of God: and binds us together as one body of Christ, 

he preached good news to the poor one church, the communion of saints. 
and release to the captives; The same Spirit 

he healed the sick who inspired prophets and apostles 
and ate with outcasts; still speaks through Scripture read and 

he forgave sinners proclaimed, 
and called all people to repent and 


believe. 
ua and calls both women and men to all the 
Condemned for blasphemy and sedition, mministhelion ihe Buren: 


Jesus was crucified, 
giving his life for the sins of the world. x eae. Ci a0 is Ete 
But God raised him from the dead, has abet ean | Soh 
pe Ron AN to witness to brist as Lord and Saviour, 
breaking the power of sin and evil, EMER pee Mss HN ed 
Ea vceunatiafrimesinty Ufa to smash the idols of church and culture, 
and to claim all of life for Christ. 


washes us in living water, 


feeds us with the bread of life, 


W. Made bold by the Spirit, 
e trust in God, sovereign in love, we dare to serve Christ in our daily tasks 
whom Jesus called Abba, Father, and seek to live holy and joyful lives, 
who created all things good even as we look for God’s new heaven and new 
and made us equal in God's image, earth, 
male and female, praying, “come, Lord Jesus!” 


every race and people. 
tw ! 3 . 3 ; ; 
But we rebel against God. | ‘ ith believers in every time and place 


we exploit neighbour and nature, 
debase ourselves, 
and threaten death to the planet 
entrusted to our care. 
We deserve God's condemnation. 
Yet from the beginning God chose a covenant people 
for the blessing of the nations, | 
and remains faithful still, * this line may be either said or sung. 


we confess that nothing in life or death 
can separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, Amen.* 


Editor’s Note: the above is an initial draft of a proposed Church (U.S.A.). Readers may be interested in this latest 
brief statement of Reformed Faith of the Presbyterian venture in Confession writing within the Reformed family. 
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VACATION 


listen 
for 


God! 


by Allen Macartney 


I n the pre-dawn serenity, I unzipped the tent flap and 
stepped out. With temperatures bracketing the freezing 
mark, this early morning chill was refreshing. The sky was 
still a deep, velvety indigo. Beyond rotting steaming pil- 
ings, the sun had just begun to paint a crimson trace on the 
distant horizon. A delicate mist hung over quietly moving, 
crystalline water of the Yukon River. Gently bobbing in the 
current, a family of loons glided by, fishing in the water. 

Deep into my lungs I breathed the cool, clear northern 
air. High overhead distant stars were beginning to fade as 
pastel traces of morning glow appeared above the trees. On 
this first day of my vacation, I perfectly understood the bib- 
lical truth: ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God .. .”’ 
Miles from the throbbing pulse of civilization, I was with 
my Great Father. Alone on this pebbly beach, except for 
two sleeping companions, I was able to worship my Lord 
and Master in a joyful, carefree way that would have been 
all but impossible a week before. 

Like many people, my life is often one big race with the 
clock. Little by little the concerns and rush of this world 
sweep us along. Somewhere, as the current takes us, we 
lose the childlike ability to enjoy many things in the Lord’s 
creation. In this goal-oriented, headlong rush to cram just 
one extra project into the day, an appreciation of our Maker 
can fade like the last colours of sunset. Perhaps we miss the 
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chance to worship the Lord for that tiny twinflower glisten- 
ing in the morning dew. It doesn’t happen quickly; but 
slowly we realize that the glitter has gone from our Chris- 
tian experience. It has been happening for months. 

In our hyper society, many people (am I the greatest of- 
fender?) feel guilty if they aren’t ‘‘accomplishing’’ or — 
‘‘achieving’’ something — even during vacations or play- — 
time. To enjoy tennis is no longer enough; to win is really — 
what’s important. The Bible teaches a far different approach ~ 
from that which our society demands. In Ecclesiastes 3:1,7 — 
we read 

‘*For everything there is a season, 

And a time for every matter under heaven. . . 
A time to keep silent, 

And a time to speak.’ 

The Lord would probably agree that there is a time to 
work and a time to rest. That’s why he made a day of rest. 
As an act of love to us, he didn’t just ask for a day of rest. 
He ordered it. What’s happened to yours (and mine)? Per- 
haps we’re marching too closely to the frantic beat of socie- 
ty’s drum. Listen. SSSHHHHHH. Can you hear God’s 
drum? For me, and perhaps you, to be able to worship free- 
ly involves a degree of relaxation. Holiday time is a great 
chance to get the right perspective on life. 

Vacations are special to me because I try to leave all 
schedules, deadlines and goals behind. It is a time to re-ac- 
quaint myself with nature, and I must confess, frequently 
with God. I have spent hours alone in a canoe paddling in a 
swamp quietly watching for ducks and beavers. I have been 
bombarded with threatening swoops by angry kingfishers 
intent on keeping me away from their nests. These morn- 
ings are often when I feel closest to God. I delight in his cre- 
ation and find that after paddling within a carpet of green 
lily pads searching for frogs who peer up at me, my heart 
just soars! Sometimes I have to shout, ‘‘Father, how great 
Thou art!’’ then the calming peace of God sweeps in. God is 
magnificent! 

This summer, recapture the beauty of wildflowers. Get 
down on your hands and knees to explore the detail of 
God’s colours. Listen for the soft rustle of the northern 
lights. It’s there. Intentionally, walk slowly. Try it — it’s 
tough! Try not to accomplish anything during your holi- 
days. As you cast off the speed of life, you’ll probably find 
a heightened awareness of the natural beauty God has sur- 
rounded us with. You’ll also probably find that you once 
more want to read the Bible. Praise God. We’ll all hear his 
gentle voice clearly whisper, ‘‘Be still, and know that I am 
God.”’ oO 


Mr. Macartney is an elder at St. Paul’s Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ottawa, Ont. 


NEW WORD 


My door pushed open slowly. I noticed, but didn’t look up — I wanted 


to finish what I was doing. 


‘“‘Why are you reading the dictionary?’’ George was back. I had missed him, 
sort of. ‘‘Lots of good words in there, but the plot is pretty thin . 


From the hard pew 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Gordon Hodgson 


. .” he added. 


‘I’m looking up a new word,”’ I replied. 


‘*What word?’’ 
‘‘Hegemony,’’ I said. 


‘‘That’s something you eat at a Burns’ dinner, isn’t it? Served up in a pig’s 


bb 


‘*That’s not it,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Okay, hogmanay!’’ George of- 
fered. 

‘*‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘that’s when kids 
bang on doors asking for presents, 
like Hallowee’n on New Year’s Eve 
— in Scotland and northern England, 
in years past.”’ 

‘*Close,’’ George retorted, “‘what 
was it you wanted?’ 

‘‘Hegemony’’. 

‘‘Okay, that’s...” 

‘‘Oh, here it is!’’ I said. *‘Listen to 
this: ‘Leadership or domination by 
one state over others in a group’.’’ 

‘‘What’s that got to do with New 
Year’s Eve inapig’s... ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, you’re all confused. 
Let’s take it from the top again,”’ I 
replied. 

But George broke in_ saying, 
‘‘What’s hogmanay got to do with 
domination?”’ 

‘‘Hegemony!’’ I answered patient- 
ly, ‘‘“HeGEMony (with acCENT” on 
the seCOND’ sylLABle’) has to do 
with domination of one state over the 
others in a group!”’ 

‘Okay, okay, like Rhode Island 
dominating all the states west of the 
Mississippi?’’ 

‘*‘No, no! Like Britain dominating 
all of the English speaking world, or 
South Africa dominating all of Afri- 
ca, or the Soviet Union dominating 
all the states in eastern Europe,” I 
explained. ‘‘Or like the United States 
dominating the capitalistic world 
since the Second World War’’. I 
paused, “‘It’s a dandy word. You 
should add it to your vocabulary. 
You could impress the neighbours, or 


“Why are you reading 
the Dictionary. . . 

. . the plot 

is pretty 
chines 


the guys at the coffee shop — by say- 
ing something like ‘Did you people 
know that the American hegemony is 


‘about to end?’ and then they would 


stop and listen, enthralled by your 
erudition. . .”’ 

‘‘My what?’’ George responded. 
‘*When is the world about to end?”’ 
he asked suddenly. 

‘‘Not the world! the American he- 
gemony of the world!”’ 

‘‘We’re in the terminal stages right 
now,’’ I continued. ‘‘Shortly after 
the United States stopped being a 
creditor nation a couple of years ago, 
it suddenly became a debtor nation 
...’ Twenton. 

‘*Debtor/creditor,”’ George 
echoed. ‘“‘I could never get those 
terms straight when I took bookkeep- 
ing years ago. That’s why I never 
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could get a job in a nice warm office 


‘‘During its hegemony, and as a 
particular expression of that hegemo- 
ny,’’ I went on, patiently, ‘‘the Unit- 
ed States made a lot of money in 
world commerce, and then loaned the 
accumulating money to everybody, 
Canadians, Brits, South Africans, 
Hindustanis, you name it. Then 
America was a creditor nation be- 
cause everybody owed it money, and 
everybody — not only the Canadians 
— danced to its tune. Everybody, 
even Panama, used US dollars.’’ 

‘‘Then, quietly,’’ I went on, 
‘‘when no one was watching, it 
found that it ran out of money, and it 
had to borrow money abroad.”’ 

‘“Who’s it?”’ 

‘‘The United States! They were 
spending so much money on the mili- 
tary (at home and abroad), and on the 
national war industry, that they (and 
the Soviets!) simply ran out of mon- 
ey. Ergo, like anybody else when 
they run out of money, they had to go 
to the bank to borrow more.”’ 

~S0?2 

‘*The local banks refused to lend 
them any more, so they had to go 
overseas, to banks that had a lot of 
un-used money. That was okay — 
lousy economics — but okay. But 
they needed a lot — $300 to $400 bil- 
lion per year, almost exactly what 
they were spending on the war busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘Like where abroad?’’ George 
asked. 

‘‘Just think about it! Where is all 
the money accumulating abroad?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*Canada?’’ George asked, inno- 
cently. 

‘Japan, dummy! They are the 
leaders in making money these days, 
with making and selling electronics, 
automobiles, high-tech stuff by the 
shipload!’’ I retorted. ‘“They’re away 
continued 
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From the hard pew, 
continued from previous page 


ahead of anything in Europe, or any- 
where else, and they’re building up 
bank accounts like crazy!”’ 

‘‘What’s all this got to do with 
Hogmanay and New Year’s Eve?’’ 

‘‘Hegemony! Domination! Look, 
if you had all the uncommitted mon- 
ey in the world and loaned it to ev- 
erybody in sight, they’d all be be- 
holden to you. Right? That’s the way 
it’s been for the last forty years — 
that was the basis of the American 
hegemony. Right?’’ 

OKay,y DUE ay. 

‘“‘Okay, then. If now somebody 
else is loaning money and you’re 
forced into borrowing it, you’re turn- 
ing the hegemony business over to 
this next guy. Right?’’ 


Where is all the 
money accumulating 
abroad? 


‘‘Like Japan is taking over the he- 
gemony business? Like everything 
else?’’ George was catching on. 

Yes, (iereplied:” **but there's 
something new and different this 
time. Let’s look back in time. Who 
had the last hegemony, the one be- 
fore the American hegemony?”’ 
‘Europe — the Brits, I guess.”’ 
**And who before them?”’ 

‘People on the continent of Eu- 
rope, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ I agreed. “‘The spread of 
Europe throughout the world in com- 
merce and culture — Dutch, Ger- 
mans, French. And who _ before 
them?”’ 

‘‘Romans?’’ George was getting 
beyond his reach. 

‘‘Don’t forget the Portuguese and 
Spanish who were working the new 
world,’’ I added. ‘“‘Then the Ro- 
mans, and the Greeks. . .”’ 

‘“How about the Chinese?’’ 
George asked. 

I was getting beyond my reach. 
‘‘Look, the important thing is that af- 
ter the decline of the Roman empire, 
we had all the hegemonies rooted in 
the Christian world. You could say 
for the last 1500 years the hegemo- 
nies in the world have been based in 


Christian countries, and now this 
dominance is moving to a non-Chris- 
tian nation — Japan!”’ 

‘“‘Doesn’t that just jar you down to 
your toenails!’’ I demanded. 

‘“Yeah, I suppose . . .’’ George 
replied, ‘‘but you’re out of your tree 
again, because those Christian coun- 
tries were not run on Christian prin- 
ciples, certainly not in the past little 
while, with that ultra-right wing, 
pseudo-fundamentalist bunch behind 
the Reagan administration.’’ 

‘‘Okay,’’ George went on, ‘“When 
was the last time the Christians were 
in control? They weren’t in control in 
modern Europe, certainly not since 
the established church lost out when 
the British pirates were robbing the 
Spanish pirates blind during the plun- 
dering of ancient America.’’ 

‘*Maybe not since the Reformation 
in the 16th century,’ I ventured. 
‘*But they always gave the impres- 
sion, it seemed, of being in control.’’ 

‘‘And when they were in control, 
before the Reformation, things 
weren’t going all that great,’’ George 
added. ‘*And certainly not during the 
Inquisition!”’ 

‘‘But the point is that Christianity 
always works best when it is not in 
control,’’ I insisted. *“The very last 
thing we want is a theocracy — that 
has always been a total disaster. 
What we need, and what we always 
profit immensely by, is the situation 
where Christian principles and prac- 
tice constitute a significant part of a 
pluralistic society. The more clear 
cut the minority position of Chris- 
tianity is, the more effective it be- 
comes, particulary in social justice. 
And that has been true in the western 
world, and it will continue to be true 
in the Far East, even though the 
Christian constituency in Japan is 
very small, even smaller than in the 
western world.”’ 

‘‘Maybe,’’ George began,’’ when 
the Japanese take the hegemony busi- 
ness over, we will.see some interest- 
ing changes.’ 

‘“Like what?”’ 

‘‘Maybe, since they will need to 
recover a lot of the money they 
loaned out to the rest of the world, 
they will take all the military installa- 
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tions that are located all over the Pa- 
cific and make them into something 
useful and salable,’’ George contin- 
ued. “‘The mythology of militarizing 
the world for ‘security’ is pretty 
bankrupt now, so there is no need for 
pretending that they are useful for 
that purpose.’’ 

‘*They could use the military bases 
as housing everywhere for dispos- 
sessed people. They could turn the 
PXs into local markets and plant 
pineapples and coconut palms along 
the runways. They could use the ra- 
dar stuff for space-age planetariums. 
They could paint squares on the run- 
ways for parking trailers for snow- 
birds from western Canada.”’ 

‘““Yes, and they could run tours 
from all over Europe and China, and 
set up permanent summer games sites 
for worldwide television. They could 
set up a circum-Pacific football 
league, basketball league, soccer 
league — the whole bit. They could 
even rent outdoor theatre space to 
temporarily under-employed TV 
evangelists,’’ George concluded. 

‘*Sure, and they could use all that 
Star Wars stuff for major-league 
computer war games between the 
Americans and Soviets, as well as for 
the minor leagues including Israel, 
South Africa, France and Britain. 
Canada could serve as a farm team, 
maybe for a free-trade partner. The 
motto could be, ‘Our computer sys- 
tem has more (artificial) intelligence 
than yours’, so let’s have round-robin 
competitions to test our abilities; two 
points for a win, one for a draw. 
Then the new hegemony owners 
could make a mint selling television 
rights, and setting up sushi bars 
around the world.’’ 


Jesus did say 
something 
about salt. 


Jesus wasn’t really into sushi bars, 
but he did say something about the 


salt of his people flavoring the world. 


Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired professor and 
administrator, and an elder at Varsity Acres 
Presbyterian Church in Calgary, Alberta. 
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DEBORAH SUSAN 


LORNE ALEXANDER IAN CAMERON 

MacLEOD MacMILLAN McBRIDE 

B.Sc., M.Div. BA, M.Div. BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: First Home congregation: Beth- Home congregation: St. 


Sackville, Lower Sackville, Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont. 


Noe 


el, Sydney, N.S. 
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ROBERT R. MORRIS SUSANNE MEREDITH DOUGLAS HERMAN JOANNE N.S. SLOTE 
BA, M.Div. RESCORL ROLLW AGE BA,M.Div. 
Home congregation: Glen- BA, M.Div. B.Th., M.T.S., M.Div. Home congregation: Knox, 
view, Toronto, Ont. Home congregation: St. Home congregation: Trin- Dundas, Ont. 

'Andrew’s, Niagara-on-the- ity, Amherstview, Ont. 

Lake, Ont. 


JEFFREY EDGAR SMITH LAWRENCE VLASBLOM MARY ISOBEL BARBARA ANN RITA 

M.Div. M.Div. WHITSON YOUNG 

Home congregation: First, Home congregation: Hill- ACLM, M.Div. M.Div. 

North Pelham, Ont. view, Islington, Ont. Home congregation: Fraser, Home congregation: Knoll- 
Tottenham, Ont. wood Park, London, Ont. 


SARAH LYNN 1988 Advanced Degree Recipients: 


WHITEHEAD 
BA, M.Div. Master of Theology: 


Home congregation: St. The Reverend Donald Powell, 


Andrew’s, Thorold, Ont. Caledon, Ontario. 
Beth McCutcheon 
DAVID A. Toronto, Ontario. 


WHITEHEAD The Reverend Ronald Wallace, 
BA, M.Div. Kirkfield, Ontario. 
Doctor of Ministry: 


The Reverend Larry Brice, 
Jarvis, Ontario. 


Doctor of Theology 


The Reverend John Vissers, 
Richmond Hill, Ontario. 
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Presbyterian 
College 


DOUGLAS GEORGE JEAN ELIZABET M. WAYNE BURKE 
BROWN BRYDEN M.T.S., B.R.E., Dip.Min. 
BA, Dip.Ed., MA, BA, B.Th., Dip.C.E., Home congregation: Zion, 
Dip. Min. M.Div. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Home congregation: Knox, Home congregation: St. 

Meaford, Ont. Andrew’s, Sackville, N.B. 


SCOTT GILMAN EMERY DAVID RICHARD ANDREW THOMAS 
BA, BJ, D.P.A.,B.Th., © HAYWARD GREER HUTCHINSON 
M.Div. BA, M.A.T.S., Dip.Min. — B.Sc., M.C.S., Dip.Min. 


Home congregation: St. Home congregation: Zion, Home congregation: Zion, 
Andrew’s, Pictou, N.S. Charlottetown, P.E.I. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


JOHMANN KWOK-FAI ADAMLEES BRIAN B. SHARPE 
KWONG Belhiyh. Eng.’ BA, B.Th., Dip.Ed. 

B.Sc., B.Th., M.Div. A.M.I.Mar. E. M.Div. 

Home congregation: Mon- Home congregation: Lake Home congregation: Park- 
treal Chinese, Montreal, Ainslie, Inverness Co., wood, Nepean, Ont. 

Que. N.S. 
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Presbyterian College 
Convocation 


The Convocation of Presbyterian 
College was held at the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, on 
May 4. The Convocation speaker 
was Dr. Wallace Alston, Jr., Min- 
ister of Nassau Presbyterian Church, 
Princeton, N.J. 

Receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was the Rev. Ralph Watson 
of the United Church, and the Rev. 
John Allan, Minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria, B.C. 


GLYNIS RUTH JOHN SIMPSON 
WILLIAMS BA 

RN, B.Sc.N., B.Th., Home congregation: St. 
M.Div. Giles, Peterborough, Ont. 
Home congregation: 

St. Columba-by-the-Lake, 

Pointe Claire, Que. 


Vancouver School of Theology 


SCOTT EUGENE 
CARLSON 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: Lang- 
ley, Langley, B.C. 


SYLVIA DAWNE 
PAULINE CLELAND 
B.Ed., Dip.CS, M.Div. 
Home congregation: Rich- 
mond, Richmond, B.C. 


JONATHAN DENT 
BA, Dip.C.S., M.T.S., 
SsicMa Cert. Min. Ewart College 
Home congregation: lh 

Fairview, Vancouver, B.C. 


RUTH ANN BARBARA — 


HERBISON 

Dip; G,Ei 

Home congregation: 
Erskine, Hamilton, Ont. 
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ELIZABETH JOHNSTON 
BA, DipiGyE, 

Home congregation: Chal- 
mers, London, Ont. 


JESSICA FRANCES LEE 
Dip. C.E. 

Home congregation: Toron- 
to Korean, Toronto, Ont. 
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How Do We Decide? 

The Refugee co-ordinator will be able 
to recommend a refugee or a refugee — 
family that would be appropriate for 
your church to sponsor, given the kinds 
of support your church is able and will- 
ing to provide. 


How Can We Be Sure They 


Are Genuine Refugees? 

All sponsored refugees will have had an 

interview with a Canadian Immigration 
i ing eligible to come to 


The Sponsorship of 


sor an individual, a family or part of a 
family. There are three types of spon- 
sorship - each with a different cost to 
the sponsoring Church(es). 

(i) "On Your Own" - your Church 
provides all the moral and financial 
support for the year. 

(ii) Partnership - with other churches or 
private groups and/or with members of 
the refugee’s family already here. The 
moral and financial obligati 

The cost wi 


The Government of Canada will spon- 
sor 13,000 refugees in 1988 but the 
Churches and other private organiza- 
tions have the opportunity to sponsor 
unlimited numbers. 


What is Sponsorship? 
Sponsorship is a one year commitment 
whereby a Church agrees to pro i 
the necessary supp O € 
refugee or a refugee 
and resettle in Canad: 


nedical 


sor, the next stage is to decide the kind | sary moral support | ganizat 1 amunity groups 
of refugee you intend to sponsor (i.e. | commodation, serving t ds of refugees and other 
Central American, Afghanistan, | friendship). newcomers to Canada. Job counsell- 


African?) and obtain the name of a per- ing, translation, language training and 


order for Relasees (Gee ak. | What Kind Of Financial among the many services available, 
dress below). Guarantees Must A Church The Co-Ordinator will put you in touch 
3. A member of the committee will | Provide? with those community resources that 


would be helpful in your particular 
sponsorship. 


then contact the local Canadian 
Government Immigration Officer 
responsible for refugee resettlement 
and make a formal application for 
sponsorship. 

4, You will then have to wait for your 
refugee to arrive. 


None! The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has signed agreements with the 
federal government whereby it agree to 
stand behind any of its churches that 
wish to sponsor a refugee or a refugee 
family. Because the larger Church 
body has assumed full responsibility for 
the sponsorships of their member chur- 
ches, the government no longer re- 
quires individual sponsoring churches 
to provide financial guarantees. 


Who Do We Help? 
Mr. Conrad Dutchin, The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, Co-or- 
dinator for Refugees, receives 
refugee referrals from groups such as _ 
the United Nations High Commis- _ 
sion for Refugees, Amnesty Inter- | 
national and our Church partners at - 
home and abroad. Highest priority 
is given to refugees who are in — 
danger and in urgent need of Pe 
resettlement in a safe country, hs, 
and to those who have been out 
of their country for a long 
time waiting for settlement. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
PLEASE CONTACT: 

Mr. Conrad Dutchin 

Co-ordinator for Refugees & 
Undocumented Immigrants 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
The Board of World Mission 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 


What Support Is Necessary? 
That varies according to the situation. 
In most cases the refugee will need both 
moral and material support. 

(i) Practical & Moral Support: May 
include assistance in finding employ- 
ment, registering with OHIP, enrollin 
children in school and adults in Englis 
classes or occupational training cour- 
ses. Above all, it means being a friend 
to the refugee. 

(ii) Material Support: May entail the 
provision of furnished accommoda- 
tion, food, clothing, and incidental ex- 
penses. The degree of support 
required by the refugee will depend on 
He type of sponsorship that is under- 
taken. 


What Will It Cost? 


That depends on the type of sponsor- 
ship you choose and whether you spon- 
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GIVING WITNESS 
Canadian Presbyterians 
and Central America 


Youth, Adult - 17 minutes - 122 frames - 
Filmstrip and VHS Video - 1988. 


of Presbyterians from St 
visited El Salvador and 
meetings 
‘i wnat 
6, and 
elping 


Photographed.when a group 
Cuthberi’s Church, Hamiiton, 
Nicaragua in 1987, this filmstrip/video: portray 
with anumber of people from both countries 
they learned and exper 
the role our Church is playing and can p 
relieve the suffering of the victims of civil war 
Available for rental from Communication Services, or 
Purchase from Resource Distribution Centre. 


ih aaee hl Y of the sitviations t 
jenced of the situatio: é 


Order No. Video 40/4191/010 $26.95 plus 6% handling charge 
Order No. Filmstrip 40/4191/011 $11.50 plus 6% handling charge 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 (416) 441-1111 


The 1989 a Pipseyierian 
ee Calendar 


2 oes 
B beautiful full-colour photos, ae 
with captions and scripture text, illustrate 
some of the many ways in which we ex- 
perience God’s love - eos Mosh 
laa ihe ae eae i 


y eeaene ek for cna or ee 
Effectively Le ska woe mission es the 
church oS 


Board Bs World Mission, 
Education for Mission, — 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
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—- 
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Illustration ©Ray Appél 


Not MORE immigrants! 


Not MORE immigrants! 


If we’re not careful, this country is 


If we’re not careful, this country is 
going to go right downhill ! 


going to go right downhill ! 
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hey say that if you take a 

drink from the Peace River 
you’re sure to come back. At least 
that’s what they told me, when I 
arrived in “the Peace" thirty years 
ago this month. Before I left there 
three years later I made sure I had 
that drink. And I’ve been back, 
several times. Last fall, in 
preparation for this article, Imade 
a special trip back to the Peace 
River Presbytery, visiting in all the 
communities where the Pres- 
byterian Church has a witness 
(with the exception of Faro, in the 
Yukon.) 


The Peace River district is a large tract 
of land, about 300 kilometers square, 
straddling the northern British Colum- 
bia - Alberta border. It is flanked on the 
west by the Rocky Mountains then un- 
folds to the east in gently rolling plains, 
intersected by many rivers, notably the 
"mighty Peace", flowing from its head- 
waters in the Rockies eastward and 
northward to the Mackenzie. 


The Presbyterian Church has mini- 
stered to the people who settled on the 
farms and in the towns and cities that 
grew throughout this area since 1909 
when the Rev. Alexander Forbes first 
started work in Bear Creek and Flying 
Shot near Grande Prairie. I first went to 
the Peace River district in 1958, when I 


served as summer student in Little 
Prairie, now Chetwynd, B.C. As I 
stepped off the bus that day in front of 
the Little Prairie General Store with its 
false front and wooden steps, the wind 
whipped up the dust from the road, and 
I felt as if 1 were stepping into a western 
movie. It was, in fact, a western boom 
town, as the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way (now B.C. Rail) laid tracks through 
town that summer. The town has never 
stopped growing. And the Presbyterian 
Church has been there since its begin- 
ning. 


The following year I returned to the 
Peace River Presbytery, having been ap- 
pointed as Ordained Missionary in Fort 
St. John, amuch older church which had 
its beginnings in the home of Alwyn 
Holland, a Presbyterian surveyor, 
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farmer and teacher who settled near the 
banks of the Peace in 1919, and com- 
menced worship services in his home. 
Thus began my attachment to the Peace 
River country, my love for its beauty 
and, above all, for its people, imbued as 
they have been, and still are, with the 
vibrant spirit of this frontier country. 


On my last visit, then, I wanted to meet 
as many as possible of the original set- 
tlers in the various communities of the 
district, to learn of their experiences and 
what their faith and church have meant 
to them over the years. I also wanted to 
see what had happened in the develop- 
ment of the churches from the time I 
knew them until the present. The fol- 
lowing attempts to portray, in part, 
something of what I learned. 


The first was around the turn of the century by people heading for 
the Klondike gold fields. Following the First World War the govern- 
ment settled many veterans in the area. And during the depres- 
sion years farmers, many of them discouraged by drought in the 
prairies, made new starts in the north. 

Three Peace River pioneers now living in Grande Prairie are Mrs. 
Lola Ditch, formerly of Dixonville, Mrs. Mildred Jackson, who lived 
at Bear Lake, and Mrs. Bernice Gorius, who settled in Dixonville 
with her husband in November 1931, the month before Dr. Mar- 
garet Strang arrived and began her medical and pastoral ministry. 
They share many memories of hard but happy days. 


ero 
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Seen eee ee 


The first Presbyterian Church in Grande Prairie was a log build- 
ing built by Rev. Alexander Forbes in 1911, known as McQueen 
Church. It still stands in the Pioneer Museum Park. All Pres- 
& byterian work in the Peace River Presbytery entered Church 


It was along the banks of the Peace River, in the British Colum- 
bia section of the district, that Alwyn Holland homesteaded and 
began worship services in his home. In 1924 the first ordained 
minister was appointed there, and in 1932, the Rev. M.E. Burch 
(now retired in Etobicoke, Ont.) reopened the work which had 
closed in 1925. The first church building was dedicated in 
1937, and was named after Dr. Burch. It was replaced by the 
multi-purpose building which was opened while | ministered 
there in 1960. Present minister is Rev. Wm. Steele, pictured 
right. 


Union in 1925. In 1929 Rev. E. A. Wright reopened the work in 
Grande Prairie, and in 1932 a new church was dedicated, 
named Forbes Church. 

On January 1, 1979, the congregation became self-supporting, 
and in the same year the fine new building pictured left was 
dedicated. The present minister is the Rev. George S. Malcolm. 


Soon after arriving in Grande Prairie in 1929, Rev. E.A. Wright visited 
Brownvale, a town 160 kilometers north, across the Peace River. 
As the community had no church, he held services in the hotel 
dining room, with 30 in attendance. When he returned a month later 
there were 60. The community then decided to build a church. It 
opened in February, 1930, the first Presbyterian Church built in the 
Peace River after Church Union, and is still in regular use. Although 
the community has suffered from population decline, McQueen 
Memorial Church continues its witness, with services conducted 
regularly by the Rev. James Hurd of Wanham. 


This article will be continued inthe 


Two pioneer women who settled in North Pine, north of Fort 
St. John, in 1928 are Mrs. Pearl Smirl and Mrs. Jessie Wood. 
Mrs. Smirl was the first white woman in the district. She tells 
of losing a team while trying to ford the Montney River. Mrs. 
Wood, who drove the wagon with their household effects, 
speaks of the difficulties in negotiating the steep hills in the 
Peace Valley. She taught school in North Pine for many years, 
but in 1958, the year | was in Chetwynd, she was teaching in 
the school there, and was a staunch supporter of the Chet- 
wynd church. The two women now live in Fort St. John and 
are members of that Church. 


September Issue of the Mission Update. 
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CENTENNIAL 1988 — 


The United Board for Higher Education in Asia 


A, the Christian Church took root 
in China, it soon assumed an impor- 


tant.role in education. Primary and 
secondary schools were founded, 
followed by colieges and univer- 
sities 

During the 1920’s the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China was 
formed to co ordinate support for 
the colleges. Through its sucessor 
we continue to have, an important 
role in higher education in China 
ana ¢ Isewhere in Asia 


By Rev. Dr. Donald V. Wade 


One of the most prized privileges I 
have had in life is to have been a Trus- 
tee of the United Board. 


In 1955 the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China (established from 
earlier mission boards) voted to 
change its corporate name to The 
United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia. Thus, what began 
as a joint effort of the original support 
boards of a number of Christian col- 
leges in China in the 1920s became a 
united endeavour to make Christian 
education in Asia a truly effective 
force. 


In 1957 The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was invited to participate 
through the Board of World Mission, 
not only because of our church’s early 
missionary presence in China, but 
especially because of our work in 
Taiwan. We relate to the Board 
through our one Trustee, an annual 
contribution of $1000.00, and through 
support of special pro jects which are 
usually funded, in hole or in part, by 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development. 


In East and South-East Asia the Board 
has relations with over thirty colleges 
and universities in nine countries. The 
lives of hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents are being touched and moulded. 


In 1980, after an absence of thirty years, 
anew co-operative educational venture 
was begun in the People’s Republic of 
China, undertaken at the invitation of 
the Chinese ministry of education 
which recognized the historic role of 
the Board in China and also its poten- 
tial for support. My wife and I had the 
privilege, in 1980, of being in a delega- 
tion of the Board on a visit to thirteen 
Universities in China. The purpose of 
that visit was to initiate the agreement 
which resulted in the new relationship. 
Since then, the major emphasis of the 
New China Program has been the 
provision of library resources and the 
advanced training of faculty members 
in the humanities and the social scien- 
ces. Funds, given generations ago by 
the North American Churches for 
Christian Higher Education, were 
released by the Chinese government 
following this agreement and have been 
used for the New Program. 


A grippi ng excitement characterizes 
the United Board today. There is a 
general feeling that we are entering a 
new and rewarding period in mission- 
ary and educational service. The need 
for Christian leadership in Asia has 
never been greater. Dr. James I. Mc- 
Cord, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, has written: "I am confident that 
the greatest era in Chris- 
tian mission lies ahead of 
us and that Christian “> 
higher education is at 
the frontier of this mis- 
sion." 


It is important to 
note that whereas 
much Christian mis- 
sionary activity has 
been restricted 
or even no 
longer allowed, 
education 


presents unlimited opportunities for 
Christian presence in many areas. The 
United Board is giving leadership to 
the end that full human development be 
achieved, from the perspective of the 
Christian faith. 


As the Trustee of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada I have been par- 
ticularly impressed by: 


(1) The emphasis upon applied re- 
search directed to the solution of 
problems related to community 
development. Priority is given to 
projects which help students become 
sensitive to the plight of the poor, issues 
of social justice, and ecological and en- 
vironmental concerns. There are nutri- 
tion programs, rural dental clinics, 
community management training, 
water pollution research and the train- 
ing of paramedics. One interesting 
yaaa has been undertaken by the 
aculty of music in Nommensen 
University in Indonesia, in placing em- 
phasis upon indigenous church music. 
Another important project is the sup- 
port by the Board of research for the 
writing of a multi-volume history of 
Asian Christianity. Several special 
challenge opportunities for June 1988 
have been made available to our Board 
of World Mission. 


(2) The special attention given during 
the past five years to the encourage- 
ment of indigenous efforts to improve 
the status ati women and to open up 
their educational and vocational op- 
portunities. Support has been given to 
research on the status of Asian women, 
women’s studies programs, and career 
counselling services. The Board has an 
Executive Associate for Women’s 
Educational Concerns. She moves 
around Asia, encouraging women’s 
programs and bringing women’s 
leaders together. 
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(3) The tremendous scope of oppor- 
tunity in §. Asia whose one billion 
people have acute educational needs. 
The Trustees have approved a three- 
year program to support three new 
Christian universities in the outer is- 
lands of Indonesia. The Board is ex- 
ploring opportunities in Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka and Burma with a view to sup- 
porting the Christian communities in 
these countries as they bear witness in 
volatile political and economic cir- 
cumstances. 


(4) The remarkable quality of the 
leadership and personnel of the Board. 
People like Nathan Pusey, former 
President of Harvard and former 
Board Chairman, Elizabeth Luce 
Moore, daughter of Henry Luce, 
founder of Beijing University and dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian missionary 
educator, the late Dr. Searle Bates, Dr. 
Jovito Salonga, Chairman of the 
Senate of the Philippines, Dr. James I. 
McCord of Princeton and many 
others, including the soon-to-retire Dr. 
Paul Lauby, President of the Board. It 
has been enriching and inspiring to be 
associated with these outstanding 
leaders for many years. The Christian 
church has benefited from the im- 
aginative, inspired and creative ap- 
proaches which have met the 
successive challenges and oppor- 
tunities that have come to the United 
Board. 


For support of its program, the United 
Board depends upon three sources: 
contributions from individuals, 
protestant denominations and chur- 
ches; grants from corporations and 
foundations; and income from endow- 
ments. 


Donald V. Wade, minister, St. 
John’s Milliken, E. Toronto, has 
been for several years a Trustee of 
the United Board. He spent 
several Sabbaticals in Asia as visit- 
ing professor. 


Comings 
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h | duCHARME, Rev. Douglas & Ms 

‘Sandra BALLANTYNE (Middle 
‘Fast Liaison) - returning to Cyprus in_ 
July following home assignment in 


CHINA RESOURCES 


"China-- A New Age" 


Filmstrip or Video (VHS) 
The Church in today’s China. This is a new resource, produced by the 
Board of World Mission, that looks at the Church in China today. 


° 101 frames 

°  =—.22 minutes 

° = Study guide in script 
° For adults & youth 


Purchase from Resource Distribution Centre 
Filmstrip: $11.50 (Order No. 40/4191/006) 
Video (VHS): $26.95(Order No. 40/4191/007) 
Or rent from Communication Services 
(Available in filmstrip & VHS format). 


"Understanding China through Cartoons" 


This 200-page book contains 354 cartoons from contemporary Chinese 
newspapers. It is a fascinating portrayal of mass communication at work. 
It is non-technical yet informative; entertaining yet didactic. Chinese cap- 
tions have been retained while the English translation maintains a Chinese 
nuance. 


Purchase from Resource Distribution Centre 
$4.00 (Order No. 40/4179/005) 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 137 (416) 441-1111 
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by Jack Geddes 


n January 13 President 
Chiang Ching-kuo of the 
Republic of China, in Taiwan, 
died at the age of 77. He had 
been increasingly unwell for the 
last two years. Dr. Lee Teng- 
hui, the vice-president, suc- 
ceeded Chiang as president and 
also as elected chairman of the 
ruling Kuo mintang (Nationalist 
Party). President Lee has an- 
nounced that he will accelerate 
the pace of political reforms in- 
itiated by the late president. 
Lee will be interim KMT chair- 
man until July and complete 
Chiang’s unfinished term as 
president in 1990. 


President 

Weems. Go 

years old, a native 

Taiwanese from the 

Tamsui area, where he 

studied at Tamkang High 

School. He earned his doc- 

torate at Cornell and is 

known for his work as an 

agricultural technocrat. His 

previous government service 

was as mayor of Taipei city and 
governor of Taiwan province. 


Dr. Lee and his family are active 
Christians, attending Chi Nan 
Presbyterian Church in Taipei. 


It is a matter of urgency to 
uphold President Lee Teng-hui 
in prayer as he moves to con- 
solidate and expand recent 
democratic gains and bring 
wider social justice to all the 
people of Taiwan. Pray that he 
may lead in reconciliation 
among different ethnic and 
political factions and bring to 
fruition reform initiated by the 
late President Chiang, for the 
well-being of all people in the 
country. 
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WE HAVE SEEN HIM’ (Christian : 


Witness in South Africa) | 

Youth; Adult:- 27 minutes - VHS - 1988 

Dr. Allan Boesak, President of the World Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches, and Rev. Frank 
Chikane, present General Secretary of the 
South: Africa Council of Churches, share how 
their faith and ren have led them to Op- 
pose apartheid in South Africa. 


AN EVENING WITH 


STEWART GILLAN 2 

Youth, Adult - 30 minutes - VHS - 1988 

A videotaping of a slide presentation by the 
Rev. Stewart Gillan, Canadian: Presbyterian 
missionary working with the Lesotho Evan- 
gelical Church, and based in Johannesburg, 
telling of:the: situations and the work of the 
EE: C. in Lesotho and Johannes big: 


CRY OF REASON - 
Youth, Adi =} 
1987: 

Dr: Beyers Neude. ee Gor Seven 
of the South Africa Council of Churches (from 
documentary), 


NO HIDING PLACE DOWN HERE 
Adult - 30 minutes - VHS - 1987 (Berkeley 
Studio): 

Rev. Rod Booth interviews Dr. Be ers Naude. 
outh: Africa 


former General Secretary of the 
Council of Churehes. : 


SOUTH AFRICA UNEDITED — 

Youth, Adult - 30 minutes - VHS - 1987 
Unofficial filming of events durin “the total 
ban on media in South Africa offers a rare 
glimpse of a pounty at war with its: ‘own 
people. Se 


SOUTH AF RICA AT THE 


CROSSROADS. 

Adult - 55 minutes - VHS - 1986 

Peter Truman, Global TV. News, presents his- 

torical and theological background of the cur- 

Attics crisis. Conestnng a partied in South 
rica. 


WINDS OF CHANGE - /APART-_ 
HEIDINSOUTH AFRICA 
Adult - 46 minutes - VHS & Beta - 1985 


Allan Boesak. President of me) World Alliance 
of Reformed d Churches. SERS 


Centre, $26. 95 ail 6% ire ue. 
Order No. 40/4191/009 
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MISSION UPDATE 


TEAM MINISTRY 


continued from page 3 


Allen Aicken accepted a call from Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Calgary. Paul Scott remained behind as the sole 
minister of St. Columba. But once St. Columba was back 
on its feet, Scott revived his favourite hobbyhorse — team 
ministry. 

When Ian Fraser answered the call from his home church 
to team up with Scott, he did so after reflecting on various 
kinds of ministry. ‘‘I had experienced a certain frustration 
with the model of ministry whereby the clergy person is 
really a lone wolf kind of leader,’’ says Fraser. In his charge 
in Wabush, Labrador, his closest fellow presbyter was 500 
miles away. Although clergy in the neighbourhood were co- 
operative, the co-operation did not really extend into the 
realm of active support. Fraser was looking for a multi-staff 
ministry where there was greater feedback, greater creativ- 
ity. 

But Fraser wasn’t looking for a conventional multiple 
staff church. ‘‘Most multiple staff situations slot you as pas- 
tor of education or pastor of youth,’’ Fraser explains. ‘A 
team provided what I was looking for. It was far better than 
any associateship because I didn’t need to be told what to 
do. I had a fairly clear idea at that point what my capabili- 
ties were and what I could contribute.’ 


\X } hen Fraser teamed up with Scott, the two men 

consciously fought any residual perception of 
Scott as ‘‘the senior minister.’’ The vacancy committee ini- 
tially raised the question — ‘‘Who’ll be the boss?’” And in 
the first few months of the team, this answer echoed 
throughout the congregation: ‘“‘We both are.’’ The point 
was made visually. The two pastors alternated communion 
services and baptisms. 

Of course, issues arise. Last year, for example, a sum of 
money was donated to the church. Scott wanted to build 
ramps that would make the church more accessible to the 
handicapped. Fraser, whose job description includes re- 
sponsibility for outreach, was firmly committed to putting 
up a church sign. The two men did not realize that they 
stood so far apart. 

Self-analysis tends to be the first step in conflict-resolu- 
tion. ‘‘We have to sort out whether one’s ego is on the line 
or whether there are some good issues at stake,’’ begins 
Fraser. ‘‘Team fails when individualism outranks concern 
for the corporate.”’ 

And it is important to maintain a sense of perspective. ‘‘I 
have to say to myself, ‘this is not the heart of the Gospel we 
are discussing here’,’’ says Scott. ‘“This must not become 
an issue that is destructive.”’ 

Agrees Fraser: ‘‘In every parish there are certain deci- 
sions that a minister has to stand by. But 99 per cent of is- 
sues are secondary.”’ 

It was an overriding concern for the team which finally 
resolved the problem. Scott conceded that the sign was not 
only a symbol of the church’s commitment to outreach but a 
symbol of his commitment to team ministry. He admits Fra- 
ser’s primary task of outreach had to take precedence over 
his own list of priorities. continued 
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HOW CLOSE IS TORONTO-KINGSTON 
SYNOD TO . ANCOUVER ISLAND? 
Actually, in light of today’s air fares, Cove- 
nant Community might be considered a local 
resource to the churches of Central Canada. 
Covenant Community is a lay training college 
established just north of Victoria, B.C., by the 

Synod of British Columbia. Its purpose is to: 


1) study God’s word in the context of Chris- 
tian community, 

2) discover, over an extended period of time, 
their gifts for ministries, 

3) exercise their gifts, gain confidence, and 
learn to be of service to the church as 
knowledgeable and informed members, 
and 

4) develop and articulate their faith in a Re- 
formed and Presbyterian context. 


Fall Semester, September 6 to December 16, 
1988; Spring Semester, January 3 to April 28, 
1989. Inquiries? Call 604-746-3671, or write 
the Dean, the Rev. W. H. Stretch at 531 Her- 
bert Street, Duncan, B.C. V9L 1T2. 
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TEAM MINISTRY 


continued from previous page 


Teamwork does not end when a decision has been 
reached. There is never any sense that one of the members 
has ‘‘had it their way,’’ Scott says. And if it turns out to be 
a bad decision, there’s no laying of blame: “‘If it doesn’t 
work, I am not going to come back and dump it all over 
him.”’ 

The interview becomes more animated when Manson, 
Scott and Fraser turn to the advantages rather than the diffi- 
culties of the arrangement. They speak of shared theological 
convictions, complementary gifts and friendship. Manson is 
responsible for all aspects of Christian education, but Fra- 
ser’s age and interests make him the more likely leader of 
ski trips and youth group activities. Fraser also led a pyja- 
ma-clad group of St. Columbans in a sunrise worship serv- 
ice last Easter Sunday at a local park. Scott claims never to 
have seen the sun rise, and prefers evening prayer services 
to early morning romps. Fraser and his wife, Catherine Not- 
ley, a nurse, are more in touch with the fast-growing Yup- 
pie contingent of the congregation. The problems of new 
home ownership and conflicting work schedules are often 
the focus of the chatter that follows Sunday services. Scott, 
on the other hand, is a bachelor, and an apartment dweller 
by choice. He seems to be more at ease handling the pastor- 
al care of the congregation, and is particularly devoted to 
the middle-aged and elderly St. Columbans. 


T here is usually a fourth member of the team, a stu- 
dent. Darryl Macdonald, 24, has just completed his 
studies at Presbyterian College in Montreal. He was at St. 
Columba for his in-ministry year. MacDonald asked to be 
placed at St. Columba because he was intrigued by team 
ministry. ‘‘I’m learning to be a leader, that is learning to 
lead others to maintain the church rather than be the lead- 
er.’’ And that probably means more pressure for the stu- 
dent, who takes on a responsible rather than submissive 
role. Macdonald is not assigned to tasks but encouraged to 
use his own initiative, set his own goals and pace himself to 
meet those goals. ‘“Team works,’’ says Macdonald, ‘‘but 
you learn that you have to put a lot of work into it.”’ 

That work, all four agree, means maintaining a commit- 
ment and affirming their belief that team ministry reflects 
‘‘a legitimate call of God.’’ Says Scott: ‘‘If that isn’t there, 
team will not work, because the pressures on the team to 
take it apart are overwhelming.”’ 

Why isn’t team ministry more successful in the Presbyte- 
rian Church? Manson points an accusing finger at the theo- 
logical colleges. While other professions have embraced 
teamwork, ministry remains a bulwark of individualism. 
“Students are taught to be individuals,’’ she laments. 
‘*They are not taught to work together.’’ 

‘‘There’s some truth in this,’’ concedes Dr. William 
Klempa, Principal of Presbyterian College in Montreal. 
‘“We haven’t been terribly successful at getting people to 
work together.’’ Although the final in-ministry year at the 
college attempts to address some of the issues, Klempa 
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wonders whether teamwork is really something that can be 
taught. 

Klempa’s views on team ministry are not entirely conjec- 
tural. He teamed up with Dr. Harold Lowry (1966-1970) in 
Burlington, Ont., and later with Dr. James Smart (1970- — 
1974) in Toronto — experiences that have left him sceptical 
of its advantages in less traditional settings. But the core of 
his position is his contention that teamwork’s popularity as 
a model for corporate success is irrelevant to its validity in 
the church. 


TEAM MINISTRY is 
“Two or three 
gathered in my Name.” 


‘*Il’m not so sure the relationships are any more ideal out 
there, than they are in here (the church),’’ begins Klempa. 
In a law firm, for example, *‘lawyers work together but they 
have clearly defined jobs and if anything, the structure is 
quite hierarchical.’’ Even the partners must answer to the 
senior partner. And while on the surface collegial models 
seem egalitarian, he argues, ‘‘underneath someone is exer- 
cising power in a very definite kind of way.”’ 

Yet Klempa is open to teamwork. No one person can 
meet all the needs of a congregation. But the traditional 
concept of team ministry works best, he believes. However, 
that does not remove the need for an ordained ministry. ‘‘I 
still hold to Calvin’s view that the ministry is as essential to 


the church as the sun’s rays are to the earth . . . there has to 
be a leadership of a congregation by those who are educated 
for that leadership.”’ 


‘‘T don’t think you can prescribe it,’’ Klempa says. Good 
team work doesn’t really come from an alternative model 
for ministry, it comes from the dynamic between individu- 
als. 

Still, St. Columba believes that team ministry will be the 
ministry of the future. ‘‘It might be beyond St. Columba,”’ 
prophesies Scott. ‘‘It might be a team that will cover more 
than one congregation. It might be in an inner city setting.”’ 
No matter how you want to define it or in what setting you 
might find it, “‘team ministry carries with it a creative antic- 
ipation.”’ It’s this “‘creative anticipation’’ which Scott be- 
lieves will pave the way for discovering new paths in min- 


istry. O 


Roberta Clare-Kaptainis is a chaplain at McGill 
University. As a theological student she was, for 
a time, part of the St. Columba team. ~ 


Should religious and other kinds 
of day schools be publicly support- 
ed by provincial governments? Do 
the times call for the founding of 
Presbyterian day schools? 


Let me respond to your second 
question first. I do not think that the 
times call for the founding of denom- 
inational schools of any kind, least of 
all Presbyterian ones. If there is to be 
an expansion of the Christian School 
system it should be, in my opinion, 
on an ecumenical and cooperative ba- 
sis as much as is humanly possible. 
Our local Richmond Christian 
School, which has, admittedly, its 
origin among concerned members of 
the Christian Reformed Church, is 
not identified as a denominational 
school because it has its own consti- 
tution and everyone who can sub- 
scribe to it is eligible to be a voting 
member of the School Society. Only 
the children of those parents who are 
prepared to subscribe to that constitu- 
tion are able to attend. The idea be- 
hind this appears to be the conviction 
that the school’s purpose is education 
and not evangelism. Nevertheless, 
the constitution of the Richmond 
Christian School Society appears to 
be broad enough to enable many peo- 
ple from a wide variety of denom- 
inational backgrounds to subscribe to 
it. Over the years various members of 
my own congregation have partici- 
pated in the Society, and they were 
not all of Dutch background! 

I personally prefer the other model 
which is used by another Christian 
School in our community. It allows 
any child to attend but restricts mem- 
bership in the School Society to those 
able to abide by its constitution. On 
the surface this seems to me to be a 
more attractive option. 

Given the completely secular na- 
ture of our public school system in 
the province where I live I can see 
why parents would prefer to send 


Funding religious schools 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


their children to a school where the 
faith and values of the home are 
upheld. My children have always at- 
tended public school and we have 
been generally satisfied with the edu- 
cation they have received. As they 
entered high school they have found 
their faith tested, but also strength- 
ened as it encountered opposition. 
Nevertheless, I admit there have been 
times when I wished they were in a 
school environment where the Chris- 
tian commitment was accepted as a 
normal part of life rather than as the 
odd exception. Given also the fact 
that many of our churches appear at 
present incapable of teaching basic 
biblical material in any consistent 
and thorough manner, I believe that 
for many children it is only within a 
Christian School that they will re- 
ceive a broad Christian education. 
For this reason, among others, I be- 


lieve that the Christian School system 
will flourish. 

Now, as to your second question, I 
will offer what will be to many a con- 
troversial opinion. Yet, I have al- 
ways felt that in a nation that, for 
right or wrong, stresses multi-cultur- 
alism and seeks to avoid the ‘‘melt- 
ing pot’’ syndrome of our neighbours 
to the south, it is unfair to withhold 
public support from religious or other 
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kinds of private schools. In our prov- 
ince it was only relatively recently 
that some significant support has 
come from the public purse. Prior to 
that time parents paid for all of the 
schooling of their children in the pri- 
vate school, but at the same time also 
paid taxes to support the public 
school. I believe that this flies in the 
face of simple justice. I understand 
that in Ontario the government now 
funds all Roman Catholic schools up 
to grade twelve but refuses to grant 
this right to other private educational 
institutions. Again, this appears to be 
unfair. I realize the historical back- 
ground for this development but per- 
sonally feel that we, as well as gov- 
ernments, should move beyond hide- 
bound traditions and seek to follow 
the light of justice. The mechanics of 
such financial support as well as the 
shape of education under such a sys- 
tem would have to be very carefully 
worked out. 

Would the public school system 


‘break down if private schools were 


fully funded? I doubt it. There will 
always be a preponderance of those 
who will, for a variety of reasons, 
send their children to public schools. 
I am one example. Yet I believe it is 


right and proper for governments to 


honour and support the motivations 
of those who believe that the family 
has a duty to decide upon the educa- 
tion of their children. Our children do 
not belong to the State and its educa- 
tional apparatus. They belong to 
God, and parents who confess this 
have in consequence the right to edu- 
cate their children within an environ- 
ment where this essential perspective 
is upheld. Let the State set the educa- 
tional standards, but let parents be 
free to make the choice of where their 
children are to receive their educa- 
tion. 

Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 


V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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Congress of Concern 
continued from page 12 


cisive importance of these problems. While claiming the 
traditional liberty of conscience of our church, we affix our 
names, pledging ourselves to do all in our power, within the 
Christian community, to bring about renewal and re- 
FOUNS ee, 


On the closing day of the 1968 General Assembly, the fol- 
lowing motion was passed by a large majority: 

We recommend that the 1969 General Assembly be 
planned as a means for self-examination and decision, and 
that to that end its timing be arranged so as to encourage the 
greatest participation by Ruling Elders. 

That the Assembly be constituted during the first two full 
days as working sections concerning the life and work of the 
church, including the General Assembly board and commit- 
tee reports, for consideration of policies and priorities to be 
acted upon by the Assembly; 

That the major boards and committees of Assembly be in- 
structed to prepare their reports in ways appropriate to this 
format; 

That the Business Committee be instructed to prepare the 
agenda in the light of this proposal; 

That General Assembly board and committee reports be 
called for in advance so that these reports may be distributed 
through the clerks of presbyteries two weeks before Assem- 
bly. 

Moved Mr. Hugh Lloyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Seconded The Rev. C.C. Cochrane, Montreal, Quebec. 

Fuelled by the rather provocative language found in some 
of the correspondence and position papers sent out by the 
organizers of the Congress of Concern, and also by the To- 
ronto print media’s stories about Presbyterian radicals plot- 
ting rebellion and perhaps the eventual destruction of the 
church, rumour was rife in the 1968 General Assembly. 
There were tales of possible picketing, of disruption of the 
work of the Assembly, of a walkout, of some other form of 
direct action that would serve no purpose other than to bring 
shame upon the good name of the church. 

At the June meeting of my presbytery, one of the com- 
missioners to the Assembly spent more time in reacting 
against the Congress than in reporting on the actual events 
of the Assembly. The picture drawn of the Congress was 
entirely based on the rumours that had been floating around, 
and finally I intervened to say that the Congress being de- 
scribed by my fellow-presbyter was certainly not the one in 
which I had participated just a few weeks before. The pas- 
sage closed with my colleague saying to me in a rather loud 
voice that at least he “‘still believed in the government of the 
church by sessions, presbyteries, synods, and General As- 
semblies — and not by Congresses!’’ As a matter of fact, so 
did I. And so do I still, though perhaps one might wish to 
amend the phrase ‘‘believe in’’ to read ‘‘accept.’’ 

In one sense the Congress of Concern, the immediate re- 
sult of which was to help to bring changes to the procedures 
of the General Assembly, and which was supplementary to 
several organizational and bureaucratic changes within the 
structure of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, had fallen 
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into the trap of which its founders and members had been 
conscious from the beginning. It had promised action, and 
the action had taken the form of “‘rearranging the deck 
chairs.’’ But in another sense the Congress was wildly suc- 
cessful, for as one of its members said to me just recently, 
‘‘Tt was a seminal event in my whole ministry, and empow- 
ered me to try new things and different approaches.”’ 

Those who either signed the Declaration of Concern or 
the letter of invitation to their “‘fellow pilgrims’’ have not 
been strangers to the corridors of power — or service — 
within the Presbyterian Church. Of the members of the 
Congress of Concern, some have died, others have retired, 
still others have left the Presbyterian Church. Of four cat- 
egories of service which I have chosen to highlight, some 
individuals have been found in more than one. There have 
been five Moderators of the General Assembly among the 
1968 People of Concern. Two have served as principals of 
university arts colleges, one as principal of a theological 
college, one as president of a seminary, and eight have been 
on the faculty of a theological seminary or within a universi- 
ty department of religion or otherwise fully and profession- 
ally engaged in training for ministry. 

At least fourteen of the signers have chaired boards or 
committees of the General Assembly in the past 20 years, 
and the number of those who have served in executive staff 
or field staff positions within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is twenty-one. 

And in worship, great changes have taken place in many 
congregations, where there is much more participation by 
other than the clergy, and where supplemental hymns and 
sacred songs are in common use. 

No one can deny that the members of the Congress of 
Concern have made some contribution to the church in a 
difficult time of transition. No one but can agree that there 
is ‘‘a long way, baby,”’ still to go. 

The Congress of Concern had its own ‘‘Psalm,”’ set to 
the tune Old Hundredth, the last two verses of which are: 

The capital your parents left 

Is nearly gone; you heirs should vow, 

Before the business is bereft, 

To shake it up. The time is now. 

O enter then this enterprise. 

With rampant vigour Set ye to; 

Rethink, rebuild, retread, excise — 

For it is seemly so to do. O 


? 


Mr. MacDonald is Interim Executive Director 
of the Board of Congregational Life. 


Mark Knopfler, Musician Supreme 


ON A RECENT TRIP to the record 
store, I made a request of the 
salesgirl — ‘‘I love Mark Knopfler’s 
solo albums, the haunting acoustic 
guitars, the peaceful, celtic tradition- 
al overtones, can you find something 
for me?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘he has a 
new album out, ‘The Princess 
Bride’.’’ ‘‘Ah, fantastic . . . Give me 
a copy please!”’ 

Not being a movie nut, (or should 
it be a movie popcorn) I hadn’t heard 
of the latest Rob Reiner movie, but it 
now heads the list of films to see. In 
my spell in New Zealand in the early 
80’s the best TV show was Fawlty 
Towers (starring John Cleese — the 
world’s funniest man) and the top 
rock band was Dire Straits. With 
Mark Knopfler at the helm, Dire 
Straits hit No. | with Sultans of 
Swing and tracks from Tunnel of 
Love including the title song and the 
brilliant Skateaway —depicting the 
then fashionable roller-skating, plus 
the modern day love song Romeo 
and Juliette. Numerous hits fol- 
lowed, but Knopfler, like Spring- 
steen and Sting, started to develop a 
reputation as a solo artist. 

Knopfler entered the film industry 
like Peter Gabriel who wrote the 
eery soundtrack to the film Birdy. 
Indeed, each record has been a film 
score, with the first being Local 
Hero, the romantic American/Scot- 
tish story by Bill Forsyth, which sees 
an oil-rich tycoon from Texas fall in 
love with the shores of the West of 
Scotland. For this production, 
Knopfler recruited numerous musi- 
cians, including Gerry Rafferty (of 
Baker Street fame) and Alan Clark. 
If you enjoy gentle celtic rhythms, 
check out Wild Theme, The Rocks 
and the Thunder, Smooching and 
Going Home. 

This was followed by the sound- 
track to Cal, a story about the trou- 
bles of Ireland. Fittingly, there are Ir- 
ish overtones to the score with Irish 
Boy and The Long Road providing 
the best examples of Knopfler’s bril- 


Music 


Mark Knopfler’s latest album features his soundtrack 

from the hit movie The Princess Bride. A scene from the movie, 
based on a novel by William Goldman, 
is shown above. 


liance as a guitarist and composer. 
Prior to his latest venture, Knop- 
fler became involved in the ice-cream 
war of Comfort and Joy and contin- 
ued to imprint his creative style on 
the soundtrack world. I must admit to 
being surprised and disappointed that 
Hollywood (not all that it used to be 
anyway) has neglected this artist’s 
fine talents to date. The Princess 
Bride may change that, depending 
on the film’s success (a point which 
doesn’t make much sense to me, but 
seems to be the case). Ironically, I 
find this LP the least enjoyable of the 
four, being more sectioned, more or- 
chestral and moodier than the pre- 
vious sets. The exceptional tracks are 
Once upon a time ... storybook 
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love, Guide my sword and A happy 
ending. But then, the movie itself is 
perhaps more demanding than the 
previous ones, and therefore, this 
may have required a different ap- 
proach for the soundtrack. 
Personally, I find Knopfler at his 
superb best on electric guitar, slow 
and soulful. In that sense, Local 
Hero has been unsurpassed. My ad- 
vice —buy all four and make up your 
own tape of the best tracks. Then sit 
back and unwind. 
Gregor Reid 


Dr Gregor Reid is a member of Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Assistant Professor of Surgery and Microbio- 


logy, University of Toronto and Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
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Outside Looking In 
by Gordon Bruce Turner. The United 
Church of Canada, Toronto, 1987. 

This book deals with the pastoral 
evangelization of the drop-out church 
member. Based on research done for 
a doctoral dissertation using a single 
parish base, Turner outlines factors 
which he believes contribute to the 
drop-out phenomenon and suggests a 
strategy through which to meet their 
unique needs with a view to re-en- 
gaging them with the church. Turner 
liberally acknowledges his depen- 
dence on primary sources (John Sav- 
age, Henri Nouwen and Seward 
Hiltner), and he does not measurably 
advance their work except by provid- 
ing a fund of ‘Canadian stories’’ to 
enrich American data. 

Actually the book suffers from ma- 
jor flaws. One is a lack of focus. It is 
neither about church drop-outs nor 
pastoral caring as evangelism. Too 
brief to cover any topic adequately, it 
does not provide a significant back- 
ground for a congregation or minister 
to implement his proposals. It con- 
tains more enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness than research; it advocates 
changes in ministerial style rather 
than helping to show how to bring 
such change about. 

Another critical flaw is the strong 
‘‘ego-centred’’ approach it takes. It 
is based on Turner’s experience, but 
one cannot help question if this is an 
adequate approach to as pressing an 
issue as pastoral evangelism in a con- 
temporary context. Without realizing 
it, Turner falls into the modern trap 
explored so thoroughly by Reginald 
Bibby of *‘consumer-oriented’’ relli- 
gion. The fact that a hunger for 
meaning and healing raises consump- 
tion from primary to secondary needs 
still does not deal with the ‘‘need- 
meeting’’ model which has crippled 
the North American church. 

The value of the book lies in its re- 
thinking the task of evangelism from 
the stance of pastoral caring. Turner 
is right in saying that for too long the 
caring/counselling ministries of the 
church have been viewed in opposi- 
tion, if not antagonism, to the evan- 
gelistic ministries. It is a renewed un- 


BOOKS 


derstanding of their relationship 
which accounts for Turner’s earnest- 
ness. He writes as a “‘convert,’’ and 
our Canadian context needs to see 
such enthusiasm from time to time. 

However, enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness does not good writing or re- 
search make and Turner’s book suf- 
fers considerable weaknesses in both. 
His jargon (my favourite is his defi- 
nition of evangelism as ‘‘the matrix 
of healing and being healed’’) makes 
it difficult to target an audience for 
the book. His loose adherence to 
even minimal standards for research 
doesn’t make it a significant contri- 
bution to our understanding or 
knowledge. 

However, my experience, nation- 
ally and locally, suggests congrega- 
tions are concerned about their drop- 
outs, usually because they perceive 
this as the easier field of evangelism! 
For that reason Turner’s book might 
be used by pastoral care or evange- 
lism committees, pastoral care 
teams, or others wanting to open a 
door on this area of ministry. But 
such use will require significant pre- 
paration and adaptation, which might 
in fairness be better spent with other 
books and resources as readily avail- 
able as this one. 


James B. Sauer 
Dr. Sauer is the minister at St. David & St. 
Martin Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Always on Sunday 
by Tom Harpur, 
Press, Toronto, 1988. 


Oxford University 


Here is another informative and 
engaging book from the pen of Tom 
Harpur, former religion editor of the 
Toronto Star, and now a nationally 
syndicated columnist. Always on 
Sunday is a collection of nearly one 
hundred of these stimulating short ar- 
ticles. 

Harpur is a man who thinks for 
himself and who knows how to write. 
He left his position as a professor at 
Toronto’s Wycliffe College to build a 
bridge between the Gospel and peo- 
ple through the media. In addition to 
his weekly column, he lectures on 
mass media and broadcasts a ‘‘col- 
umn,”’ syndicated across Canada, on 
CBC radio. 
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His earlier books were Harpur’s 
Heaven and Hell (1983) and For 
Christ's Sake (1986). The new book 
follows worthily along the path indi- 
cated in those writings. It includes ar- 
ticles on **Bias and the Bible,’ “‘The 
Shadow Side of Religion,’’ and 
‘*The Crisis in Organized Religion.”’ 
He also writes about abortion, celi- 
bacy, and other social issues. Always 
on Sunday contains much good com- 
mon sense in a highly readable for- 
mat. 


Enduring Witness 
by John S§. Moir. Committee on History, 
1987, $15.00 

The year 1975 was a high point for 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
All the major boards, committees and 
congregations had prepared them- 
selves for celebrating their 100th 
birthday as a combined denomina- 
tion. One on-going highlight was a 
complete history of Presbyterians in 
Canada, entitled Enduring Witness. 

Written by John Moir, the well- 
known Canadian historian, and lec- 
turer at Knox College, book sales 
quickly put it out of print. When 
would a second issue appear? The 
Committee on History answered this 
by moving a step further: Dr. Moir 
was asked to bring up a reprint to 
1987. The new edition includes a 12- 
page chapter entitled *‘A Church Di- 
vided?”’ 

Since 1975 the church has had to 
face many vexing concerns. Dr. Moir 
chronicles these events, expressed 
often through the opinions of letter- 
writers to the Presbyterian Record. 
The new frontiers he touches on in- 
clude such topics as: the charismatic 
movement, abortion, homosexuality, 
admission of children to communion, 
francophone work, sexual equality 
re: ordination, support for native peo- 
ple, involvement in Third World 
problems, human rights in Latin 
America and the World Council of 
Churches. In his usual competent 
way, Dr. Moir has successfully put 
together this jig-saw puzzle. 

The author has not only made cor- 
rections to the first edition, and in- 
cluded new material, but he has 
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added a new bibliography and a 
supplement to the index. No church 
library should be without a copy. Or- 
ders should be made with the Distri- 
bution Centre, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. There 
is a 6% handling charge in addition to 
the $15.00 cost of the book. 

T. M. Bailey 


Mr. Bailey is the Archivist of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Fifty-two Sundays from the Pulpit 
of the Padre 

edited by Barry D. Rowland. Natural 
Heritage, Box 69, Postal Station H, To- 
ronto, Ont., M4C 5H7. Telephone (416) 
694-7907. $9.95 paperback. 

This book is for the meditation and 
inspiration of individuals, clergy in- 
cluded, but mainly for the laity. It 
contains 52 sermons and addresses 
by Rev. Dr. David P. Rowland, put 
together by his son. It is readable and 
rewarding. 

The late Dave Rowland was a re- 
markable man, student organizer and 
first minister of York Memorial 
Church in the west end of Toronto 
until his tragic death in 1965. During 
World War II and in peacetime he 
was the chaplain of the Irish Regi- 
ment of Canada and he was a leader 
in community affairs, at one time 
was Deputy Reeve of York Town- 
ship. 

The content of the messages in this 
book explains the popularity of the 
Padre among those whom he served; 
they illustrate his firm faith, his grasp 
of the needs of those to whom he 
spoke, and his commitment to the 
Christian ministry. In a sermon fo- 
lowing the brief but forceful Remem- 
brance address the topic is ““The Way 
to Permanent Peace.’’ Dr. Rowland 
says, as he makes a plea for Chris- 
tians and the Christian church to lead 
the way to peace: *‘We can never 
hope to get the results that we should, 
unless we choose the Christ-way and 
the Christ-spirit . . . The moment for 
striking has come and the days of our 
sleeping have passed. As I see it 
there has been too much coddling of 
the saints within the Church and too 
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little effort in the direction of saving 
sinners . . . Give your all, as Christ 
did, for the coming peace of the 
world.’’ That is typical of his bold 
and forthright presentation of any 
topic, whether it be on stewardship or 
the Christian home or any of the 
themes so well chosen by the editor. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Dr. Rayner is Editor Emeritus of The Pres- 
byterian Record, now serving as assistant to 
the minister at Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 


How To Write And Publish Your 
Church History 

by Ralph Milton, Wood Lake Books Inc., 
Box 700, Winfield, B.C., VOH 2C0. 
1986. 

Preserving a recorded history of 
your church is not an easy task but it 
can be one of the most valuable lega- 
cies a group of people can leave to 
future congregations. Just how valu- 
able is often only apparent after much 
of a rich heritage has been lost with 
the deaths of older members of the 
congregation who never committed 
their knowledge or memories to pa- 
per. 

How To Write and Publish Your 
Church History is an excellent how- 
to guidebook. Producing a_ history 
book can seem a daunting task at 
first. However, the five chapters in 
this 79-page book tell how to get peo- 
ple involved in the project, how to 
gather and research the story, how to 
write and produce the book and fi- 
nally, how to promote and sell it. As 
the book points out, there is no point 
in having volunteers spend time and 
effort assembling a manuscript only 
to have it fall by the wayside because 
of lack of financing or interest. 

The book does plug its publisher 
and printer — Wood Lake Books and 
Friesen Printers of Altona, Man. 
However, that little bit of self-pro- 
motion does provide legitimate tips 
and comparisons. In any event, it is a 
fair exchange for all the helpful infor- 
mation in this free book. 

The appendix contains a request 
form that can be used to obtain esti- 
mates from printers. It also contains a 
book check list, tips on determining 
how much to charge for the finished 


book and a list of denominational ar- 
chives that can be sources of research 
material. Also provided is good ad- 
vice on the pitfalls of copyright laws 
and a form which can be used to seek 
consent to use copyright material. 

Setting out to chronicle the story of 
a church is something that cannot be 
started too soon. There is a tendency 
to think that publishing a history is 
not very important, particularly when 
the church is only 25 or 30 years old. 
Yet that is the time to start. 

The slide from ‘‘everybody 
knows’’ to ‘‘nobody knows’’ often 
comes quickly. Once gone, it may be 
irretrievable. In preparing a history 
of our church in Oakville we found, 
for example, that the Kirk Session in 
the 1880s never bothered to record 
why it changed the name of the 
church. Presumably at the time, ev- 
erybody knew why. Now, nobody 
will ever know. 

(Editor’s Note: The book is free. But 
when ordering please enclose $2.00 
for postage and handling.) 


Rudy Platiel 
Mr. Platiel is a reporter for The Globe and 
Mail and a member of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Oakville, Ont. 


To Keep the Memory Green, 

A History of Ewart College 
1897-1987 

by Irene Dickson and Margaret Webster. 

1987 marked ninety years in the 
life of Ewart College. To this date no 
account had ever been written to pre- 
serve its history for the Church and 
for the College. To Keep the Memory 
Green, A History of Ewart College 
1897-1987 traces the story of Ewart 
from the time of its beginnings as a 
home where women could take 
courses in preparation for overseas 
work, to a school that broadened its 
scope by also preparing women for 
work in Canada, to its present status 
as the co-educational College of 
Christian Education of The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. 

The authors are the Principal Eme- 
ritus, Dr. Margaret Webster and the 
present Principal, the Rev. Irene 
Dickson. As they have stated, this 
history focuses *‘on events and ac- 
tions rather than an account with a 
personal focus on many graduates of 
the College.’’ The authors felt that it 
was impossible to list all the grad- 
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uates and ‘‘in the possible selective 
choice of a few, many others with 
contributions of equal value might be 
overlooked.”’ 

This historical account is nicely 
put together. As the Contents out- 
lines, the subject matter is well de- 
tailed, making this a handy guide for 
anyone researching the College’s his- 
tory. The pages of photographs add 
interest to this book. My only disap- 
pointment is that a few specific illus- 
trations of the varied work that Ewart 
graduates do, were not included. 
There are still people in the church 
who are not certain what Christian 
education means, or who know just 
what it is that a diaconal minister 
does. A few descriptions or illustra- 
tions to this effect would have given 
this book a wider interest, for exam- 
ple, as a tool to educate young people 
to the work of possibilities in the 
church. 

As for the future of Ewart, the au- 
thors see the college as a separate in- 
stitution from the theological col- 
leges. They see ‘‘the work of Ewart 
graduates as being complementary to 
the work of ministers’’ and Ewart 
College’s responsibility as being 
‘‘complementary to that of theologi- 
cal colleges.”’ 

As one who is both a Christian ed- 
ucator (not a Ewart graduate) and 
minister, reflection and experience 
have shown me that Christian educa- 
tion is a part of ministry and not com- 
plementary to it. This is a personal 
perspective, yet I hope that Ewart 
continues to serve the church and to 
prepare leaders for varied and special 
services. 

I am glad to have this book. Every 
church library should have a copy. It 
would make a good reference book 
for groups and classes studying our 
church’s history. 

Lucie A. Milne 


Mrs. Lucie Milne is the minister at Cromarty 
Presbyterian Church in Ontario, and a free- 
lance writer who regularly contributes to this 
magazine. 


How to beat Burnout 
by Frank Minirth, Don Hawkins, Paul 
Meier, Richard Flournoy. 
Publisher — Moody Press, Chicago, 
1986. 

Burnout is the modern problem of 
energy and enthusiasm running 
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down, and run over, by other peo- 
ple’s problems. Stress, physical, 
emotional, and spiritual, can destroy 
anyone. The result of too much stress 
is withdrawal from contact with other 
people and an attitude of ‘‘I wish 
people would go away and leave me 
alone.’’ Usually burnout is not 
spotted as such, for most people get 
to the point of ‘‘just putting in their 
time, or not making waves, and just 
barely getting by or going through 
the motions.’’ This could be called a 
perfect description of most ministers, 
those in church offices, business per- 
sons over 45, housewives (and 
househusbands), young mothers and 
old fathers, and just about anyone 
else. 

Christians are prone to burnout be- 
cause we are called ‘‘to be a light to 
the world’’ and we have been piled, 
like cordwood, on the fires of the 
prevalent theology of perfectionism. 
How to Beat Burnout is an easily read 
book that popularizes this problem. 
As with most psychology/counselling 


books, the casebook approach is 
somewhat modified to make the pop- 
ular appeal. Most of the book is filled 
with describing the problem. And the 
committee of authors do give some 
concrete and easy to understand pre- 
scriptions. The solutions may be too 
easy and the presentation of the prob- 
lems may be foo straightforward, es- 
pecially to anyone who is under 
stress or is burnt out. This is a way to 
alert you to the problem and the pos- 
sibility that there is a solution. 

I found the book quick to read and 
am tempted not to make waves and 
recommend it for those who want a 
popular treatment of burnout. Most 
of us have a little knowledge of the 
problem, which may mean we are 
cynical of easy ‘‘believism’’ solu- 
tions. With the price of books today, 
though, it seems certain that the 151 
pages of How to Beat Burnout may 
not be a bargain unless you read it for 
free, as I did. The book has no bibli- 
ography, no footnotes, and no refer- 
ences . . . No, that is a lie. There is 
one reference to point the reader to 
contact the Moody Bible Institute. If 
this book, from Moody Press, costs 
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more than $3.00 new, then I have no 
heart to recommend it to either min- 


isters or laypersons. 

Angus McGillivray 
Mr. McGillivray is the minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Newmarket, Ontario. 


The Closing of the American Mind 
by Allan Bloom, Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
$28.95 

The cover of Allan Bloom’s latest 
book carries the subtitle How Higher 
Education has failed Democracy and 
impoverished the souls of today’s stu- 
dents. It is some time since we heard 
a distinguished modern professor of 
political philosophy use the word 
‘soul’ as if it meant anything real, 
or as if it were something in need of 
nurture. Have we been missing 
something? 

Professor Bloom thinks we have, 
and, with limpid clarity, traces the 
mental mugging of the American stu- 
dent. He provides what Saul Bellow 
(who wrote the Foreword) describes 
as ‘‘a completely articulated, histori- 
cally accurate summary, a trustwor- 
thy resumé of the development of the 


higher mental life in the democratic 
USA.”’ continued 
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Much of what he says applies 
equally to the Western thought-cli- 
mate in general, but Bloom writes 
with the American university and 
American students in mind. He be- 
lieves that in spite of present grim 
realities a great opportunity is open 
for them. It is his conclusion that 
‘*. . . This is the American moment 
in world history, the one for which 
we Shall forever be judged. Just as in 
politics the responsibility for the fate 
of freedom in the world has devolved 
upon our regime, so the fate of phi- 
losophy in the world has devolved 
upon our universities, and the two are 
related as they have never been be- 
fore. The gravity of our given task is 
great, and it is very much in doubt 
how the future will judge our stew- 
ardship.”’ 

Bloom did not reach this conclu- 
sion hastily or without deep study. 
He has taught at Yale, Cornell, the 
University of Toronto, Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity and the University of Paris. 
Among other works he has re-trans- 
lated Plato’s Republic and Rous- 
seau’s Emile. He is currently co-di- 
rector of the John M. Olin Center for 
Inquiry into the Theory and Practice 
of Democracy at the University of 
Chicago and is a Professor in the 
Committee on Social thought at that 
Same university. He cares for his stu- 
dents and has always been close to 
them. 

_ In the opening pages of his book 
Bloom accurately pinpoints the most 
fundamental intellectual prejudice of 
today’s students. He writes: *“There 
is one thing a professor can be abso- 
lutely certain of: almost every student 
entering the university believes, or 
says he believes, that truth is relative 
.. . That anyone should regard the 
proposition as not self-evident aston- 
ishes them, as though he were calling 
into question 2 + 2 =4. These are 
things you don’t think about. The 
students’ backgrounds are as various 
as America can provide. . . They are 
unified only in their relativism and in 
their allegiance to equality’. . . The 
relativity of truth is not a theoretical 
insight but a moral postulate, the 
condition of a free society, or so they 
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see it. They have all been equipped 
with this framework early on, and it 
is the modern replacement for the in- 
alienable natural rights that used to 
be the traditional American grounds 
for a free society. That it is a moral 
issue for students is revealed by the 
character of their response when 
challenged — a combination of dis- 
belief and indignation: “Are you an 
absolutist?’ the only alternative they 
know, uttered in the same tone as 
‘Are you a monarchist?’ or ‘Do you 
really believe in witches?’ This latter 
leads into indignation, for someone 
who believes in witches might well 
be a witch-hunter or a Salem judge. 
The danger they have been taught to 
fear from absolutism is not error but 
intolerance. Relativism is necessary 
to openness; and this is the virtue, the 
only virtue, which all primary educa- 
tion for more than 50 years has ded- 
icated itself to inculcating. Openness 
— ... is the great insight of our 
times. The true believer is the real 
danger . . . In the past men always 
thought they were right, and that led 
to wars, persecutions, slavery, xeno- 
phobia, racism, and chauvinism. The 
point is not to correct the mistakes 
and really be right; rather it is not to 
think you are right at all.”’ 

As Bloom notes, the students can- 
not defend the opinion with which 
they have been indoctrinated. The 
best they can do is to point out all the 
opinions and cultures there are, and 
demand *‘What right do I or anyone 
else have to say that any one is better 
than others?’’ 

As Bloom continues to illuminate 
and disturb what will be many of his 
readers’ dimly preconceived ideas, 


the process of actual thinking is ini- | 
tiated. As he develops his thesis it be- 


comes apparent that the ‘‘openness’’ | 


achieved by present American educa- 
tion has had the effect of closing the 
developing mind, so that the great 
questions of life, such as ‘‘Is there a 
God?’’ are never considered. At the 
same time, ‘‘openness’’ permits the 
mind to accept uncritically the propa- 
ganda and ideological trash with 
which our modern world is so massi- 
vely polluted. Bloom gives a classic 
picture of ‘*. . . a thirteen-year-old 
boy sitting in the living room of his 
family home doing his math assign- 
ment while wearning his Walkman 
headphones or watching MTV. He 
enjoys the liberties hard won over 
centuries by the alliance of philo- 
sophic genius and political heroism, 
consecrated by the blood of martyrs, 
he is provided with comfort and lei- 
sure by the most productive economy 
ever known to mankind, science has 
penetrated the secrets of nature in or- 
der to provide him with the marvel- 
lous, lifelike electronic sound and 
image reproduction he is enjoying. 
And in what does progress culmi- 
nate? A pubescent child whose body 
throbs with orgasmic rhythms; whose 
feelings are made articulate in hymns 
to the joys of onanism or the killing 
of parents; whose ambition is to win 
fame and wealth in imitating the 
drag-queen who makes the music. In 
short, life is made into a non-stop, 
commercially prepackaged masturba- 
tional fantasy.”’ 


John B. Witchell 
John B. Witchell is a freelance writer who liv- 
es in Pierrefonds, Quebec. 
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Spirit is the eternal power and might, 
proceeding from the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit have each 
His Personality, distinguished by 
Their properties, but in such wise 
that these three Persons are but one 
only God.”’ 

Speaking about the proof of this 
doctrine, Guido de Brés then contin- 
ues in Article IX: ‘‘The testimonies 
of the Holy Scripture that teach us to 
believe this Holy Trinity are written 
in many places in the Old Testa- 
ment.”’ 

Instead of brushing aside the doc- 
trine of Holy Trinity as a relatively 
unimportant article of faith, Guido de 
Brés concludes with the words: ‘‘The 
doctrine of Holy Trinity has always 
been affirmed and maintained by the 
true church since the time of the 
apostles to this day against the Jews, 
Muslims and some false Christians 
and heretics, as Marcion, Manes, 
Praxeas, Arius and the like who have 
been justly condemned by the ortho- 
dox fathers.’’ (Guido de Brés died a 
martyr to the faith in the year 1567. 
He prepared the Belgic Confession in 
the year 1561, at which time he was a 
preacher in the Reformed Churches 
in The Netherlands.) 

All this clearly shows how con- 
cerned the Reformers were about any 
possible influence of the pagan teach- 
ings of Pantheism, Deism and Dua- 
lism, which philosophies, while 
maintaining in various degrees the 
omnipotence of God, deny the Holy 
Trinity and do not give access to God 
the Father through the redeeming 
work of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. McLelland feels that we 
should acknowledge that our inher- 
ited concepts no longer work very 
well in expressing the biblical story 
of God in love with his creation, and 
he invites his readers to explore our 
concept of the Tri-unity of God; to 
ask ourselves what it means to con- 
fess with the Jews and Muslims ‘“The 
Lord, our God, the Lord is one’’; to 
probe the unity which we share with 
Judaism and Islam and in another 
sense with Hinduism and Budd- 
hism.”’ 

If our faith is anchored in the Lord 


Jesus Christ who was sent into the 
world so that everyone who believes 
in him should not perish but have ev- 
erlasting life, then we cannot accept 
the views of Dr. McLelland. Nor can 
we agree that the Church relied on 
Greek philosophy which world-view 
turned the Messiah into a cosmic 
Christ able to replace the gods, the 
Saviour, and the ideas that explained 
the Mediterranean world long ago 


David Valstar, 
Calgary, Alta. 


The uniqueness of Christ 


I would like to suggest a solution 
for the problems presented by Joseph 
McLelland (November) and Gunar 
Kravalis (March). It seems to me that 
liberalism and conservatism both 
miss the mark with regard to the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ. Liberals 
tend to view him in terms of general- 
ized universal concepts which allow 
for some generosity and tolerance, 
but end up being rather superficial. 
Stanley Glen used to tell his students 
that one learns to love in general by 
learning to love in particular first 

. Conservatives, on the other 
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hand, guard the uniqueness of the 
Lord, but in ways which suggest that 
he is suffering from ego-deprivation. 
Somehow Jesus needs to be assured 
that he is number one by shrill fol- 
lowers who aren’t very sure of them- 
selves either. Being a Christian often 
looks like just one more expression 
of worldly one-upmanship. 

When the Lord says that we come 
to the Father only by way of him he is 
not an emperor driving the world to 
its knees. Rather, he is a very healthy 
human being pointing out the fact 
(among many others, to be sure) that 
the identification of God with us in 
him, this Son of Man, this ‘‘every- 
person,’’ gives us an experience of 
our own worth (and that of all cre- 
ation) expressed nowhere else. His 
hearers, of course, see themselves as 
so ugly that they assume he is merely 
arrogant and accuse him of blas- 
phemy. In reality, however, his 
uniqueness is the requisite and basis 
of his universality. This person com- 
pels us to look at all persons with 
new eyes. It is in coming to terms 
with him in his identity that we dis- 
cover the infinite mystery of our own 
and our neighbours’ identities. By 
loving the one who is Love, who is 
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full of worth, we experience love of 
self and others. 

So liberalism is not really liberal, 
because it cannot tolerate this 
uniqueness. It fails to appreciate that 
if Jesus is who he claims he is, then 
he and Mohammed and Buddha and 
everybody have infinitely more 
worth and beauty than generaliza- 
tions about them can possibly ex- 
press. The mere existence of Jesus on 
the historical landscape calls for re- 
spect beyond what we now practise 
as conventional religious loyalty or 
tolerance. On the other hand, conser- 
vatism is not really as faithful as it 
would like us to think. Superficially, 
impressive expressions of devotion 
cannot conceal the despair of a self- 
seeking god who needs protection be- 
cause he is as vacuous as the fears 
that produce him. Loud declarations 
of faithfulness make one suspicious 
that it is the imagined faithfulness 
that is doing the saving, not the Lord 
who is allegedly professed. The real 
Lord would be more gracious, and 
his followers, I would think, more 
confident. 

There is no need to reduce the 
Lord to increase the world. Similar- 
ly, there is no need to reduce the 
world to increase the Lord. The dig- 
nity of Jesus enhances us all. 

(Rev. ) David Cooper, 
Stroud, Ont. 


The Gospel for all 


Quibble, quibble. How many an- 
gels can dance on the head of a pin? 
Is the Trinity real? What about impe- 
rialist missionaries? Is Christianity a 
subset of Hinduism? 

Scripture tells us that Christ is 
THE way . . . and to his name every 
knee in every nation should bend. 
This may seem unfair, undemocratic 
even imperialist! God, however, 
does not rule by democracy or even 
opinion poll! Praise God for that. 

Lest we forget, our God is a living 
God. Christ visibly transforms lives, 
reshapes individuals and brings to us 
a joy and a power that the best of our 
philosophies and _rationalizations 
can’t come close to matching. Look 


at the apostles in Acts. They were 
transformed from a group of terrified 
men to outstanding evangelists. 
How? Through the living Christ and 
his Spirit. 

I often wonder if there were more 
energy spent on prayer and devotion 
in our church, both as congregations 
and as individuals, if we wouldn’t 
see that growth that eludes us. 

The living Christ is not an abstrac- 
tion but a reality. We have God’s 
promise on that. This is why Christ is 
the head of our church. In my own 
life, I have seen many examples of 
Christ and many miracles, the most 
recent miracle being the healing of 
my father from a deadly cancer. This 
was a two-fold miracle: he was 
healed, and my congregation prayed 
and substantially helped him finan- 
cially. Was all this the result of a 
dead Christ? 

We see Christ visible in the love 
and devotion of others .. . reflec- 
tions of Christ in the joy, peace and 
the many fruits of the spirit — in the 
unity of believers. Surely this tre- 
mendous force and truth must be 
shared with everyone. So, let’s have 
less quibbles and more commitment 
and study in order that we may grow 
through Christ and share in his resur- 
rection. Yes, we are commanded to 
preach the gospel to all men. 

Karine Langley, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


P.S. As for ‘‘imperialist’’ missiona- 
ries, it was, in fact, a missionary who 
challenged me to accept Christ as my 
Saviour. es 


On AIDS 


Gladys McCaskell’s letter in the 
December issue has obviously got the 
cart before the horse, and leaves us 
with no answer to AIDS. 

Scripture makes it clear that homo- 
sexuality practised is the worst kind 
of sexual sin. God knew it before 
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man did, and in his love, laid down 
total abstinence on pain of death. If 
man chooses to self-destruct knowing 
the consequences, he must bear the 
blame. This does not refute God’s 
love, rather does it prove it in the 
warnings given. 

God’s laws are given so that many 
may discover and build within him- 
self the nature of God which is God’s 
purpose for all mankind, and spelt 
out cleary in his son, Jesus Christ. 

Forgiveness always carries the 
qualification of ‘‘go and sin no 
more.’’ The answer to AIDS is total 
abstinence of all forms of sexual sin, 
which is the producer of the worst 
kinds of social ills anyway. We, the 
Christian Church certainly pass by on 
the other side if this is not clearly 
stated. Sympathy for the victims yes, 
but let’s not hide our heads in the 
sand. There is no escaping reality. 

We spend millions of dollars 
looking for cures for self-inflicted 
ills, AIDS, drugs, family break- 
downs and conflicts, etc., and at the 
same time fail to warn of the conse- 
quences of breaking God’s laws. 
Surely this must be our greatest guilt? 
The answer to innocent suffering also 
lies in the salvation of mankind for 
whom Christ died. 

If God’s Kingdom does not come, 


Satan’s certainly does. 
(Rev.) L. Ollett, 
Gerringong, Australia. 


Objects to letter con- 
taining heretical views 


It is distressing enough that some 
Presbyterian ministers have been 
given space in the church’s official 
publication to deny the fundamentals 
of our Christian faith. Now it appears 
that the Record will also be used as a 
forum for ministers from _ other 
churches to put forth their heretical 
views. 

I refer to the April letter from Unit- 
ed Church minister James Clarke 
from (appropriately?) Blind River, 
who denies the deity of Christ and 
declares that ‘‘all humanity, be they 
Muslims, or Hindus, or Christians, 
or atheists, or whatever, will be 
saved.”’ 

If Jesus never claimed to be God, 
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what is the explanation for such 
verses as “Before Abraham was 
born, I am’’ (John 8:58); ‘‘I and the 
Father are one’’ (John 10:30); ‘‘from 
them is traced the human ancestry of 
Christ, who is God over all’’ (Rom. 
9:5); ‘‘For by him all things were cre- 
ated: things in heaven and on earth 

. all things were created by him 
and for him’’ (Col. 1:16); ‘‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was 
God’’ (John 1:1), etc.? 

If Jesus was human only, and not 
also God, then everything else he 
said is also questionable. Why should 
we trust a person who said ‘* Anyone 
who loves his father or mother... . 
son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me’’ (Matt. 10:37)? 
Should we not write such a person off 
as a lunatic, or at best an extreme 


egotist? 
Proverbs 27:2 tells us ‘‘Let another 
praise you, and not your own 


mouth.’’ Yet Jesus did commend 
himself: ‘‘One greater than Solomon 
is here’? (Luke 11:31); ‘*I am the 
good shepherd’”’ (John 10:14), etc. 

Jesus also didn’t deny that he was 
‘*sood,’” when confronted by the 
man who called him ‘‘Good teach- 
er,’ even though he acknowledged 
that ‘‘No one is good — except God 
alone’ (Mark 10:18). 

God says in Jeremiah 17:5 
‘‘Cursed is the one who trusts in 
man.’” Why, then, should we put our 
faith in Christ, if he is no more than a 
man? 

Mr. Clarke states that it would be 
blasphemy to suggest that God would 
condemn people for not having the 
faith which God himself begins in 
them. However, strictly speaking, it 
is not man’s lack of faith that con- 
demns him, but his sin. God would 
be perfectly just if he condemned all 
of mankind, because we are all sin- 
ners (Rom. 3:23, 6:23). The Bible 
teaches, as does the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, that God, out of 
his mere free grace and love, chooses 
to save only those who, through the 
work of the Holy Spirit, have re- 
pented of their sins and believed in 


the Lord Jesus Christ as their Sa- 
viour; and also ‘‘other elect persons 
who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word,”’ 
such as elect infants who die. All oth- 
ers are left to their just desserts, *‘to 
the praise of his glorious justice.”’ 
Although Mr. Clarke claims to 
base his views on scripture, it is ap- 
parent that he has chosen to believe 
only those portions which appear to 
support his views and to reject the 
abundance of scripture that clearly 


contradicts them. 
Henry Brunsveld, 
Puslinch, Ont. 


Abortion: 
Avoiding 
fanaticism 


Mr. Robert J. Russell feels that the 
gravity of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion regarding the abortion issue war- 
rants further discussion in the Record 
(see his letter in the April issue). I 
tend to agree, but at the same time I 
feel that his shrill emotional rhetoric 
is not very helpful. 

When he asks, “Are we going to 
permit children to be taken from the 
womb and destroyed?’’ or speculates 
on new clinics where ‘“‘doctors will 
be paid to exterminate babies,’’ then 
he displays irresponsible fanaticism. 
He knows full well that abortion does 
not involve ‘‘babies’’ or ‘‘children’’ 
in the generally accepted meaning of 
these words but that it refers to the re- 
moval of a foetus. (If Mr. Russell is 
concerned about the life of babies 
and children, he may find their fate in 
hunger and disease-ridden Third 
World countries — notably Ethiopia 
— very much in need of his atten- 
tion.) 

I should like to refer Mr. Russell to 
a letter on the same subject which ap- 
peared in the 26th February, 1988 is- 
sue of Calvinist Contact (a weekly 
whose readers are found mainly 
among members of the Christian Re- 
formed Church in Canada). This let- 
ter, written by Bill VanDyk, is free 
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of any rhetoric but offers a very 
thoughtful discussion of the abortion 
issue, also taking its lead from the 
Supreme Court decision. Mr. Van- 
Dyk’s letter, covering nearly two 
pages of Calvinist Contact, of course 
is too long to quote here in full but let 
me give the flavour of his discussion 
with a few quotes. 

‘Regardless of our personal be- 
liefs about when life begins, I do not 
believe we will change anyone’s 
mind on the abortion issue so long as 
we focus on the issue of access, and 
declare that the Government must 
ban virtually all abortions. I believe 
it is possible and necessary for us to 
seek a compromise on the issue and 
to shift the debate to the question of 
viability. This does not mean we 
should give up our point of view, but 
it does mean that we must stop our 
‘all or nothing’ approach to the politi- 
cal side of the problem.”’ 

‘‘The Supreme Court’s decision 
has given us the opportunity to en- 
gage in debate with others in our so- 
ciety about the nature of life in the 
womb, I propose that we indicate to 
the Government and the public that 
we are willing to sit down together 
with the leaders of the pro-choice 
movement to attempt to work out a 
compromise position.”’ 

‘*We can and should make it clear 
that we continue to oppose, in prin- 
ciple, all abortion. But we must also 
declare that we recognize that a large 
majority of Canadians find this op- 
tion unacceptable, and that we live in 
a pluralistic society in which legis- 
lation can only be passed if there is a 
consensus on the fundamental prin- 
ciples behind it.”’ 

While stemming from the same re- 
ligious background, (Reformed), Mr. 
VanDyk’s position is likely to find a 
much more sympathetic ear, even 
among those of the same _back- 
ground, than Mr. Russell’s position. 

Most people consider the abortion 
issue a moral one. Positions, and 
changes in positions, should be the 
result of persuasion. To impose a 
moral view held by one group on all 
of society by force of law is remi- 
niscent of the conversion by sword 
practised not infrequently in the early 
days of Christendom. 

H. John Meyer, Nepean, Ont. 
continued 
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On the United Church 


report 


Upon reading the recent United 
Church report recommending the or- 
dination of openly professing homo- 
sexual persons one can only conclude 
that insofar as the United Church is 
concerned theology has been dis- 
solved into anthropology; man is now 
the measure of all things and not 
God. All this stems from an attitude 
which replaces the authority of the 
scriptures with the authority of the 
social sciences. For many hierarchs 
within the United Church the Bible 
has become simply one resource 
among many, with the Bible’s in- 
sights being no more binding or 
unique than any other resource such 
as the Bhagavad-Gita, the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead, Psychology Today 
or Popular Mechanics. If the General 
Council votes to adopt even a few of 
the recommendations proposed by 
the report, then the United Church 
will be in imminent danger of evolv- 
ing from being Canada’s largest Prot- 
estant denomination into Canada’s 
largest and newest non-Christian reli- 
gion. It is a time when we in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada must 
be especially vigilant to ensure that 
various forces and personalities not 
be allowed to drag our own church 
down the same wide and easy path. 

(Rev.) G. J. Kravalis, 
Warkworth-Hastings, Ont. 


Farming crisis 

The article by Robert King in the 
March Record concerning social or- 
der, social justice and the farmer was 
indeed timely. He points out the in- 
adequacy of the Federal Debt Review 
legislation to deal with the financial 
crisis faced by those who began 
farming or expanded their operation 
shortly before the commodity price 
collapse, which is still with us. (It 
must be noted that farmers who are 
protected by marketing boards, are 
generally less threatened.) 

The majority of Canadians are en- 
joying the greatest prosperity in Can- 
ada’s history. Many enjoy the securi- 


ty of collective bargaining, unem- 
ployment, insurance, health and den- 
tal plans, adequate retirement 
pensions. It is easy for us to overlook 
the fact that a minority of Canadians 
are outside the system, and this mi- 
nority includes many farmers. 

It must be admitted that to some 
extent farmers have been the authors 
of their own misfortune in that they 
have traditionally been much more 
gung-ho in the production end of 
their business than in the marketing 
end. The result of that was predicta- 
ble. However, that does not lessen 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal fairly and equitably 
between banks, Farm Credit Cor- 
poration and the farmer in the present 
depreciation of farm assets. 


Cameron MacAuley, Ripley, Ont. 


challenge 
to other 
Ewart College “‘statistics’’ 


I am writing in partial answer to 
the suggestion in Dr. Klempa’s arti- 
cle in the February Record that the 
church is not getting its money’s 
worth out of the graduates of Ewart 
College. It has already been pointed 
out in the Record and in numerous 
other places that statistics can prove 
whatever the user wishes but as one 
of these particular statistics, I wish to 
illustrate how those of us who have 
graduated may not be ‘‘counted 
among the saints.”’ 

I graduated from Ewart in 1979. 
Since then, I have held many posi- 
tions in the church. I was the part- 
time Youth Co-ordinator for Drum- 
mond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, for 
three years. During that time, I also 
worked for Lundy’s Lane United 
Church, served on the Hamilton/Lon- 
don Synod Congregational Life 
Committee and the Niagara Pres- 
bytery Congregational Life Commit- 
tee and participated in workshops for 
Crieff Community on Teacher Edu- 
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cation. I also headed up the youth 
work in Niagara Presbytery until it 
got so heavy that I recruited a team to 
help with the work. But I made one 
mistake. Since at least half of that 
work was either voluntary or with an- 
other church, I did not qualify for 
designation as a deaconess. 

Since then, I have written and am 
at present writing curriculum for the 
new Presbyterian and Reformed Edu- 
cational Ministries (the Bible Discov- 
ery curriculum for Grades one and 
two), and am the part-time Co-ordi- 
nator for Youth in Mission, a pilot 
programme under the sponsorship of 
the Board of World Mission. I have 
also taught as a sessional lecturer at 
Ewart College and have been a teach- 
ing assistant to Helen Goggin while 
pursuing my doctorate in education. 
As a co-director of our family consul- 
ting business, I have also been devel- 
oping a freelance religious educatio- 
nal service to our own as well as oth- 
er non-profit and religious organiza- 
tions. I sit on the task force of 
Women in Ministry. But according to 
Dr. Klempa’s statistics, I am one of 
the graduates who hasn’t produced. 

I would like to issue a challenge to 
other ‘“‘statistics’> — graduates of 
Ewart College who have faithfully 
held to their calling to diaconal serv- 
ice within the church universal yet, 
because of the nature of their work or 
the salary which they have received, 
have not qualified for designation. 
Let the church hear from those who 
have been rendered inactive statisti- 
cally but who maintain an active 
service to our church. If you are one 
of those statistics or work with some- 
one who is, write the Record and let 
the church know the value of Ewart 
College and its graduates. 

C. Joyce Hodgson, 
Co-ordinator: Youth in Mission, 
Board of World Mission. 


Commends Burnie 

May I commend the note of Jackie 
Burnie in the Letters to the Editor 
column (March, 1988). 

It appears that our church ought to 
consider the following thoughts as it 
responds to ‘‘the tip of a very large 
iceberg.” 

‘*When faith is completely replaced 
by creed; 
continued 
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worship by discipline, 

love by habit; 

When the crisis of today is ignored 
because of the splendour of the 
past; 

When faith becomes an heirloom 
rather than a living fountain; 

When religion speaks only in the 
name of authority rather than the 
voice of compassion its message 
becomes meaningless.’’ 

by Abraham Joshua Herschel 
from God in Search of Man (p.3) 
Robert R. Morris, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Thanks to Vandermey! 
Thanks to Nicholas Vandermey of 
Prescott, Ontario, for his letter on 
‘*Aids and Loneliness.’’ It should get 
him a “‘literary award’’ and more — 
for his courage to “‘tell it how it is’”! 
We need more people like you, Nich- 
olas — if we are going to “‘lick’’ this 
frightening and dreadful disease. 
Thanks again for “‘speaking out’’ for 
those of us who are in agreement 
with you — but never get it on paper! 
(Mrs.) Doris A. Lamb, 
Lethbridge, Aita. 


On Refugees: From the 
President of the 
Canadian Council 


of Churches 


Dear Friends: 

I am sure that you are aware of the 
wide ranging discussion underway in 
Canada concerning refugee issues 
and of the struggle about new legis- 
lation. In the midst of the media cov- 
erage you may not always be accu- 
rately informed about how we view 
this situation or understand the posi- 
tions we have been taking. This letter 
is designed to help clarify and also to 
enlist your support. 

Following World War II there was 
great concern about both immigration 
policy and refugee needs. Subse- 


quently, International Conventions 
were entered into by Canada and for 
many years Canada has had a respon- 
sible policy regarding refugees. Ini- 
tially, these had a largely European 


focus. In more recent times the num- 
ber of areas of civil strife in the world 
increased. Immigration policies sup- 
posed that most of these refugees 
would apply as immigrants overseas. 
However, air travel has expanded the 
reach of refugees to formerly isolated 
countries where they turn to distant 
relatives or friends in their time of 
need. As a consequence, the number 
of spontaneous refugee arrivals has 
increased in the Western world. This 
has led to media coverage, political 
pressure, and the introduction of new 
bills in Canada, Bills C-55 and Bill 
C-84. 

There is a distinction between an 
immigrant and a refugee. 

An immigrant enters another coun- 
try as a matter of choice and enjoys 
the luxury of time for preparation. A 
refugee has been forced to leave his 
or her home country and cannot re- 
turn because of a ‘‘well-founded fear 
of persecution for reasons of race, re- 
ligion, nationality, membership of a 
particular social group or political 
opinion.’’ The international conven- 
tion calls for these to be distinguished 
and for the refugees to be treated in a 
way that recognizes their vulnerabili- 
ty. 

With continuing political unrest in 
our world, people will continue to 
leave troubled areas in search of a 
safe place to live. Some will meet the 
strict refugee definition, others will 
not. In addition, there has always 
been a few who, while clearly not 
refugees, will use the refugee system 
in order to prolong their stay in Cana- 
da and as a way of trying to avoid the 
immigration procedures. 

The churches have always been 
aware of these realities and have 
pressed for several years now to have 
a more effective and faster way of de- 
termining if a person who claims to 
be a refugee is one. We are con- 
vinced it is possible to achieve, just, 
court-like procedures which are con- 
cerned about the safety of individuals 
rather than administrative conve- 
nience. Persons applying should be 
treated courteously and fairly as well 
as firmly. Churches have been crit- 
ical of procedures that have so often 
involved discretion by officials, rath- 
er than credible court-like decisions. 
continued 
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If Churches have been pressing for 
change, why are they critical of the 
new proposed legislation? The pre- 
sent Bills would put legitimate refu- 
gees at risk. 

Legislation must provide a firm, 
fair procedure that enables much fas- 
ter determination of whether an ap- 
plicant is in fact a refugee, and one 
which recognizes that in the realities 
which refugees face, it is very often 
not possible for them to work through 
the immigration channels which Can- 
ada sets up in other countries. Every 
person who comes to Canada and 
claims to be a refugee should have 
the right to explain why they think 
they are one before competent inde- 
pendent decision makers. There 
should be some review or appeal on 
the facts as there is in almost every 
other area of Canadian law. If there is 
a speedy but fair determination of 
their status this in and of itself will 
discourage misuse of the procedure. 

The kind of legislation that is 
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passed will be helping to determine 
the kind of Canada and the kind of 
world which we will live in. Many 
people admitted as refugees desire to 
return to their own country and do so 
when this is possible. Some do re- 
main in Canada and we believe that 
the vast majority of Canadians recog- 
nize such persons have in the past 
made a very great contribution to Ca- 
nadian life. Many countries are in- 
volved with spontaneous refugee ar- 
rivals whether they like it or not. We 
believe that most Canadians want 
Canada to maintain and even increase 
its role in a generous share of the so- 
lutions for such refugees in the 
world. 

It is our hope that you will find 
these positions to be responsible ones 
which arise out of our Christian be- 
liefs and convictions and that you 
will join us in pressing for the nec- 
essary major revisions of the legis- 
lation now advanced by our Govern- 
ment. 

Edward W. Scott 


EDMONTON REUNION 
WEEKEND 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Edmon- 
ton. Alberta celebrates its 75th ANNIVER- 
SARY September 30 - October 2, 1988. For- 
mer attendees contact 8715 - 118 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta TSB 0T2. Come home to 
share the joy! 


VACATION PACKAGES 

To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua — 
from $599. One, two and three-week pack- 
ages. Inquire about our weekly winter, 
spring and summer departures to all islands. 
For details contact: Sam Sinanan, Humming- 
bird Travel, 37 George St. N., Suite BS08, 
Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS. (416) 452- 
0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early and 
save! 
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(SLEANINGS™ 


I do not think that a lover of God 
Strains after any special sensible con- | 
sciousness of finding God, as if with- 
out some special reply . . . he was 
forsaken . . . unable to go forward. | 
The special charisma of the saint is | 
that he waits for nothing, for he is in | 
the way of being in Christ .. . he 
knows that ‘‘in Him we live and 
move and have our being.’’ That is } 
enough, certainly, to travel by. | 
Fr. Congreve, | 
quoted in On Being a Musical Mys- 
tical Bear 

by Matthew Fox. 
Gr 


‘*The power to determine each day © 
what shall be seen important and | 
what shall be neglected is a power 
unlike any that has been exercised — 
since the Pope lost his hold on the se- 
cular mind.”’ 
Walter Lipmann on journalism. 

Gr 

‘Old age and treachery will tri- 
umph over youth and idealism every 
time.”’ 
sign noticed on wall, politician’s of- 
fice, Ottawa. 


or» 
‘*T deny the allegations and I deny the | 
alligators.’’ 


‘‘Why, I even went so far as to be 
fair.”’ : 


‘‘If somebody’s going to stab me in 
the back, then I want to be there.”’ 
Allen Lamport, 
former mayor of Toronto. 

o> 
‘*Perception has become reality.’’ 
Senator Keith Davey 


GD 


In Canada, there are about 11 million 
television sets: 11 million electronic 
cannons, if you will, firing out infor- 
mation all day. I think it’s fair to say 
that Canadians and people in most 
developed democratic nations today 
are better informed than ever before 
because of television. It has brought 
the news to people who simply didn’t 
read the papers or books before. 
Knowlton Nash, 

TV broadcaster. 


NeEws 


P.C.C. honoured 
as 25-year 
pension client 


Twenty-five years ago when Canada 
Life established its first segregated 
pension fund, the client was The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. To 
mark that occasion, the company’s 
president Edward Crawford pre- 
sented the church trustees with a 
framed painting of a pelican by wild- 
life artist Mario Fernandez. The pre- 
sentation took place at a special lun- 
cheon attended by all 23 trustees on 
March 7. 

‘‘Creating a separate fund to serve 
a large client was a novel practice, 
not only for us, but for other financial 
institutions in the country,’’ Mr. 
Crawford told the trustees. 

The Rev. Doug Crocker, chairman 
of the P.C.C.’s pension board, ac- 
cepted the painting on behalf of the 
church and thanked Canada Life for 


its support and financial manage- 
ment. 


Pictured, Doug Crocker, chairman of the 
pension board, accepts a painting honour- 
ing the anniversary of the pension fund’s 
creation. 


BCL names 


Interim Director 


The Rev. Alex MacDonald has been 
appointed Interim Executive Director 
of the Board of Congregational Life, 
filling a position left vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Harry Waite. 


The appointment of an Interim Exec- 
utive Director is an unprecedented 
move on the part of the Board, made 
to allow the position to be filled im- 
mediately, and to allow for a flexibil- 
ity in staffing arrangements to meet 
future needs. A permanent Executive 
Director will be appointed by June 
1989. Under the terms of his appoint- 
ment, Mr. MacDonald will not be a 
candidate for the permanent position. 

Mr. MacDonald has served for the 
past three years as Chairman of the 
Board of Congregational Life and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
Board’s work. Until recently, he was 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aurora, Ontario. 


Sonburst ’88 plans tour 


Sonburst °88, a music and drama 
troupe of young people from the 
PYPS of the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston, have announced plans for 
a tour which will begin June 27 on 
Vancouver Island and end July 29 in 
Toronto. Prior to leaving on the tour, 
the group will hold a training camp at 
Crieff Hills Community. 

Sonburst ’88 is a Youth in Mission 
project of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Its objectives include: pre- 
senting the Gospel message through 
music and drama; providing young 
people with an opportunity to grow in 
Christian faith; helping young people 
develop new skills, and a better un- 
derstanding of the country and the 
Presbyterian Church through direct 
involvement with communities and 
congregations across Canada. 

After travelling by plane to British 
Columbia the group will return to 
Ontario in vans, stopping at many 
communities along the way. They 
plan to spend two to three days at 
each stop and will be involved with 
worship services, community work 
projects, seminars for youth groups 
and Bible studies, as well as perform- 
ing their musical presentation. 
Throughout the tour, a weekly Son- 
burst newsletter will be sent to pro- 
ject supporters, updating them on the 


tour s progress. continued 


At OBC, people grow in their 
friendship with God through 
challenging study, community 
worship and friendship with other 
members of God's family. You can 
join more than 300 other 
Christians who are making friends 
with God. 


Ontario 
130 Bible 
Cy College 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario 
M2M 4B3 

(416) 226-6380 


OUrae 
eologica 
3 Seminany 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH . 
TO SEMINARY BASED ON 
A SOUND ACADEMIC 
FOUNDATION... 


Ontario Theological Seminary 
offers the M.Div. with majors 
in pastoral studies, counselling, 
youth ministry, and missions, 
as well as the M.T.S. and the 
Certificate in Biblical Studies. 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 
(416) 226-6380 
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News 
continued from previous page 


Scott Mission director 
resigns 


(Christian News) — After 27 years of 
inner-city ministry with the Scott 
Mission, which his father founded in 
1941, David Zeidman has_ been 
forced to resign as executive director. 

The mission’s board of directors 
asked for Mr. Zeidman’s resignation 
after deciding that he could no longer 
handle the stress of running the orga- 
nization. 

Quoted in the Toronto Star, he ad- 
mitted that burnout may have con- 
tributed to the situation. 

‘‘?’d been working seven days a 
week, 18 hours a day, and I was too 
tired, he said. “‘But mostly it was a 
conflict of personalities. Maybe I 
was too hardfisted . . . In retrospect I 
should have been more careful about 
personality differences.’’ 

Board member David Cross said 
the mission is seeking a replacement 
for the executive director position. 
Dennis Wellman, who has been at 
the mission for 18 years with the 
Meals on Wheels programme, is in- 
terim-director. 

About 120 people are involved in 
the mission’s programmes, which in- 
clude summer camps for underprivi- 
leged children and a group home near 
Kenora, Ont. Located in downtown 
Toronto, the mission serves about 
200,000 free meals a year. 

The organization was founded by 
Morris Zeidman, an Orthodox Jew 
who converted to Christianity, mar- 
ried a Scot, and became a Presbyteri- 
an minister. During the depression of 
the 1930s, he ran the Scott Institute, 
offering free meals and clothing. 
However, he couldn’t raise church 
support for a year-round charity so he 
began the non-denominational Scott 
Mission in 1941. 

Following the senior Mr. Zeid- 
man’s death, his son, Alex, also a 
Presbyterian minister, carried on, 
serving as director from 1964 until 
his death in a boating accident in 
1986. David Zeidman succeeded his 


brother. 
continued on page 46 


' 
PEOPLE AND PLACES — 


DURING Centennial Celebrations at Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, Montreal, tribute 
was paid to Jean Ferguson (third from left) for outstanding service to the church and to St. 
Andrew’s Homes. Pictured with her are some friends and former ministers (left to right): 
Mrs. J. S. MacBride; the Rev. J. B. Robertson, a former member of the congregation; 
Doris Blaise, who made the presentation; the Rev. Robert Syme; the Rev. Lee Donahue, 
present minister; the Rev. James Armour; Dr. J. S. McBride. 


PICTURED ARE the members of the winning team in the Ontario Presbyterian Men’s 
Hockey Championship from Orillia Church, Orillia, and the members of the second-place 
team from Oakridge Church, London. 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., made a surprise presenta- 
tion to the Rev. Robert Martin and his wife to celebrate the 10th anniversary of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s induction as minister of the Knox, Vankleek Hill, and St. Paul’s, Hawkesbury pastoral 
charge, and of the couple's arrival in Canada. The celebration took place during the con- 
gregation’s annual meeting. John Fraser, clerk of session of Knox, presented a cheque, 
and Mrs. William Fraser presented Mrs. Martin with ten red roses to mark the anniversary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin are pictured with their family and members of the church family. 
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Sea 


PICTURED WITH the Moderator of the 113th General Assembly, 
the Rev. Tony Plomp, is Dr. Olive Sinclair with her daughter, Pat- 
ricia, and grandson, David, who presented a piano in loving mem- 
ory of Dr. Wilf Sinclair during the 126th Anniversary Service of 
First Church, New Westminster, B.C., March 13. Mr. Sinclair was 
clerk of session at First for 21 years. An organ was also dedicated 
that day by the Moderator to the Glory of God. 


PICTURED, some of the elders of Briarwood Church, 
Beaconsfield, Quebec, put the finishing touches on the church’s 
new, illuminated sign. 


CE REE WE RES OS ON SRE 
moe i, ee : 


geese 


enneee 


A NEW ORGAN and speaker system were dedicated recently at 
Kirk-on-the-Hill, Fonthill, Ont. The organ is a memorial to several 
past members of the congregation. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Robert Young, choir director; the Rev. S. Murray Barron; William 
Walker, clerk of session; Barbara Barrett, organist. 


PICTURED AT the dedication of a new stair-glide at Victoria- 
Royce Church, Toronto, are (left to right): Miss Marjory Lillew, 
who dedicated the stair-glide in memory of Miss Merle Thomp- 
son, a longtime member of the congregation; Miss Jessie Grant; 
the Rev. George French; Peter Price, elder and chairman of the 
board of managers. This particular model of glide is the first of its 
type to be installed in Canada. 


A BRASS BIBLE STAND, candlesticks and flower vase, and a 
red leather-bound Bible, were presented to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Calgary, in memory of Dr. Robert Kirkland by his family. Pictured 
at the dedication of the gifts are (left to right): Mr. Kirkland’s son, 
lan; daughter, Sheila Joy; wife, Sheila; and the Rev. Karl English, 
minister of St. Andrew's. 


PICTURED, Lydia 
Calder of Knox 
Church, New 
Westminster, B.C., 
was among those 
chosen to take part in 
the torch relay for 
the XV Winter Olympic 
Games. Mrs. Calder’s 
husband, Robert, 

is the minister of Knox. 


continued 
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News 
continued from page 44 


Tribe facing genocide 
in Brazil say missionaries 


(EPS) — According to a report from 
Lima-based Latinamerica Press, mis- 
sionaries working with the Yanomani 
Indians in the northern territory of 
Roraima say one of Brazil’s largest 
tribes of native people may be wiped 
out because gold prospectors are en- 
croaching on its land. Carlo Zacqui- 
ni, an Italian priest, described the re- 
gion as a “‘closed-off extermination 
camp; we don’t even know how 
many Indians are dying.’’ They are 
‘‘surrounded . . .; this is genocide.’’ 

The 20,000 Yanomani live in Bra- 
zil and Venezuela. Last year, FU- 
NAI, the Brazilian government’s In- 
dian affairs office, accused foreign 
church workers of involvement in 
smuggling, and of enslaving Indians. 
It expelled several. 


_People and Places 


continued from previous page 


Since the end of last year, the 
number of gold panners is estimated 
to have jumped from 2500 to 15,000, 
many prospecting in Yanomani terri- 
tory. Though that is illegal, the gov- 
ernment says it can’t control the in- 
flux. 


Singer Michael Jackson 
raises money for council 


(EPS) — Singer Michael Jackson’s 
estate was recently opened to bidders 
who purchased art, jewellery, and 
furs to raise more than two million 
US dollars for the South African 
Council of Churches. Actress Whoo- 
pi Goldberg was auctioneer. 


Kenyan church closed 
after pastors scuffle 


(EPS) — A congregation of the Pen- 
tecostal Church of Africa in Nairobi 
was ordered closed following a 


- | hy : Bin: 


BRR 


A SERVICE OF DEDICATION for the New Westminster Church, New Glasgow, N.S. was 
held the afternoon of Feb. 28. The church, its pulpit, font and Holy Table were dedicated 
to the Glory of God; the church organ was also dedicated to the Glory of God and in mem- 
ory of those who gave their lives during World Wars | and II; a pulpit Bible was given in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Sinclair by son, Lawrence, and his wife, Myrna; an organ 
lamp was given in memory of grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Grant, and son, True- 
man Grant, by Mr. and Mrs. Dick Chisholm; and a guest book in the foyer was presented 
in memory of past members of the Westminster Ladies Aid. Pictured, left to right, with or- 
ganist and choir director Margaret Munroe are: Dan Stewart, building committee chair- 
man; Bob Thompson, chairman of the board of managers; Dr. E. H. Bean, clerk of the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces; the Rev. John Openshaw; interim moderator for West- 


minster; and Richard Hutt, clerk of session. 


Photo: New Glasgow Evening News 
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scuffle between the church’s two pas-_ | 
tors in which several members of the 
congregation were injured and 37 
were arrested. The dispute is related 
in part to whether one of the contend- 
ing pastors was legitimately made an 
archdeacon. 


Lutheran Church 
now Canadian 


Canadian Lutherans took an historic 
step forward in Canada’s religious 
community as The Lutheran Church 
— Canada became a self-governing 
church, May 19. 

One thousand Lutherans gathered 
in Winnipeg, May 18-21, to declare 
the Canadian presence of approxi- 
mately 100,000 members across 
Canada. These congregations were 
formerly part of the Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, which began its 
mission work in Canada with two 
congregations at Delhi and Fisher- 
ville, Ont., in 1854. Most of the con- 
gregations signing the new constitu- 
tion came from between the Ontario/ 
Quebec border and Vancouver Is- 
land. 


US Quakers 
to withhold some taxes 
on employees’ behalf 


(EPS) — The Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) has agreed to with- 
hold but not forward to the US gov- 
ernment the estimated “military por- 
tion’’ of the income taxes of its em- 
ployees who are tax resisters. The 
money is to be set aside in a special 
fund and paid to the government, 
with interest, when there is assurance 
it will not go for military spending. 


Legal restrictions 
on Ugandan Christians 


increase 

(RES NE) — Christians may worship 
and preach only in recognized places 
of worship, under regulations now 
being circulated in Uganda. These 
regulations mark the end of eight 
years of religious freedom in Ugan- 
da, according to Don Dunkerley of 


continued 


News 
continued from previous page 


Proclamation International, a US- 
based support organization for the 
Presbyterian Church of Uganda. 

Instructions were issued last No- 
vember that ‘‘no permission shall be 
given for [worship] gatherings that 
take place in individual or private 
houses, schools, hotels, parks or sta- 
diums.’’ The ban particularly affects 
all-night prayer meetings, common 
_ only among evangelical Christians in 
_ Uganda. 


The Rev. Peterson Sozi, head of 
the newly-formed National Council 
of Pentecostal and Evangelical 
Churches, compares the restrictions 
to those of Idi Amin’s time. Sozi was 
an evangelist in Amin’s era and was 
one of the founding pastors of the 
Presbyterian Church of Uganda in 
1979. 


There is just one Presbyterian 
church with legal facilities in which 
to meet. However, thus far the only 
Presbyterian facility to be closed is 
the Presbyterian Bible institute, on 
the grounds that its building was 
erected as a residence, not a school. 
A new location for the school is be- 
ing sought. 

The ostensible reason for the new 
restrictions is to reduce Muslim- 
Christian conflict. 

The current marxist government in 
Uganda came to power in January 
1986. 


Best-run charity 


(Canadian Churchman) — The Sal- 
vation Army is one of America’s 
best-run charities, a recent article in 
Fortune magazine says. 

The article focused on the extent to 
which charities in the United States 
spend money on overhead and ad- 
ministration instead of on_ pro- 


grammes. 

The Salvation Army was one of 
four organizations that actually ex- 
ceeded the standards set by the arti- 
cle. Of each dollar the organization 
receives in the US, 86 cents go to the 
needy. 

‘‘One reason for this heavenly re- 
cord: the Army’s troops work for 
next to nothing,’’ the article says. 
‘‘Married Salvation Army officers 
with 45 years of experience for in- 
stance get only about $12,500 (US) a 
year per couple in salary.”’ 


Selecting Saints 


(The Banner) — *‘Who would you 
canonize?’’ When asked what person 
living or dead they would canonize 
(designate a Roman Catholic saint), 
26 per cent of respondents in a U.S. 
Catholic poll answered, ‘‘Mother Te- 
resa.’’ Eight per cent said they would 
canonize their mother, and six per 
cent chose Dorothy Day. 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
183. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


Allen ae) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Clan China Buchan Pottery 
Edinburgh Crystal Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Schulmerich handbells and carillons.... 
We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


Schulmerich Carillons,Inc. 


Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 
3120-35th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 0Z7 
403-242-0862 


Barbara Plante 

487 Lawson Rd. 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, “F203 


819-F 65-0437 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they've probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY .0o20 


J Keep informed with 


The Presbyterian Record. 
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ARMOUR, THE REV. JAMES, 64, minister 
of St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, and St. 
Andrew’s Church, Oxford Mills, Ontario, 
died suddenly on March 23, 1988. 

Mr. Armour was a native of Northern 
Ireland. He was a graduate of Magee Uni- 
versity, Londonderry, and earned his B.A. 
and M.A. at Trinity College, Belfast. He 
took graduate studies at New College, Edi- 
nburgh, and Assembly’s College, Belfast. 
After serving for seven years as minister of 
the Presbyterian Church in Kilbride, 
Northern Ireland, he came to Canada in 
1956. 

He served pastorates at Margaret Rodg- 
ers Memorial Church, Lachute; Ephraim 
Scott Church, Montreal, and St. Giles 
Church, Baie d’Urfe, all in the Presbytery 
of Montreal. In 1984 he accepted a call to 
the Kemptville-Oxford Mills pastoral 
charge. Mr. Armour served on the Admin- 
istrative Council and on synod and pres- 
bytery committees. At the same time of his 
death he was Moderator of The Presbytery 
of Brockville. 

Mr. Amour is survived by his wife, Joy 
(nee Wilkin); a son, Allan, and his wife, 
Mary, and their children, Christopher and 
Gillian, of Oshawa; and a daughter, Sha- 
ron, and her husband, John Walker, of 
Mississauga, Ontario. He was predeceased 
in 1985 by ason, Stephen. 


BANNERMAN, ALLAN ROBERT Mac- 
LEAN, 88, elder for 42 years, lifetime 
member and a church school superinten- 
dent of Barney’s River Presbyterian 
Church, N.S.; member of the Building 
Committee and builder of the present 
church building; grandfather of the Rev. 
John R. Bannerman, Kanata, Ont., and the 
Rev. Captain Harvey A. Self, Petawawa, 
Ont., Jan. 23. 

BUNT, MRS. HAROLD (JENNIE), 86, 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Cold- 
water, Ont., member of. Ladies Aid, 
March 12. 


ST. ANDREW’S, LETHBRIDGE 
CENTENNIAL BOOK 


Still available ... ‘‘Our Heritage 1885- 
1985”’. 

Interesting for anyone with ties to the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Lethbridge area. Cost 
$30. Contact church office at 1818 - Sth 
Ave. So., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OW6. 


MIMICO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
congregation is to celebrate its 100th Anni- 
versary in 1989. We invite all former mem- 
bers and friends to join with us in this ‘once 
in a lifetime’ celebration. Please contact 
Mrs. M. Hatton for schedule of events. 119 
Mimico Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M8V 
IR6. (416) 255-0213. 


DEATHS 


CLOTHIER, MRS. MEL (nee: GERTIE WIN- 
TER), longtime member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Napier, Ont., Custodian for seve- 
ral years, Nov. 23, 1987. 

COBURN, MARY, former organist at Knox 
Church, Harvey Station, N.B., March 18. 

CRAIG, ARTHUR, elder, church school su- 
perintendent, longtime choir member of 
Knox. Church, Harvey Station, N.B., 
March 11. 

CRAWFORD, LAWRENCE, elder, trustee 
and longtime member of St. Enoch Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 31. 

DINGMAN, PERE McLEAN (Mac), 78, eld- 
er for 16 years and member for 25 years of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Edmonton, Alta., 
clerk of session from 1979-1988, Feb. 22. 

GUNNIS, JOHN B., 58, elder and longtime 
member of Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, London, Ont., Sept. 14, 1987. 

HAY, DONALD M., 80, elder, trustee, com- 
munity leader of Margaret Rodger Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, Lachute, P.Q. 

HENDERSON, FRED MOFFAT, 99, elder 
for 42 years of St. Andrew’s Church, Vic- 
toria, B.C., March 21. 

HOLTOM, BRUCE ARMSTRONG, 81, 
longtime elder at Caven Presbyterian 
Church, Bolton, Ont., and active on the 
session till 1980, April 14. 

JAMIESON, HUGH, elder of St. Enoch Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, Ont., and Ca- 
nadian Director of The Faith Mission, 
Nov. 6, 1987. 

KERR, ALBERT A., elder for many years of 
Brigden Presbyterian Church, Brigden, 
Ont., chairman of the board of managers, 
Sunday school teacher for 18 years, Feb. 
24. 

KIFF, HEDLEY, 86, elder, trustee, former 
representative elder and General Assembly 
commissioner, of Knollwood Park Pres- 
byterian Church, London, Ont., Nov. 22, 
1987. 

LOWRY, MRS. HELEN, longtime member 
of Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., March 7. 


The 
Presbyterian Record 


Serving Presbyterians, 
and the Church 
at large, since 1876. 


for Calvin Presbyterian Church, Kitchen- 
er, Ontario. 

Senior and Junior Choirs. Please submit re- 
sume to: Organist Search Committee, Calvin 
Presbyterian Church, 248 Westmount Road 
East, Kitchener, Ontario N2M 4Z1. 
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MacKENZIE, ALEX, elder for 47 years at St. 
John and St. Andrew Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., March 28. 


MacMILLAN, RODERICK, 79, longtime 
elder of St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Catalone, N.S., April 8. 


MARSHALL, ROBERT, 88, elder for 45 
years of Omagh Presbyterian Church, 
Omagh, Ont., church school superinten- 
dent, April 10. 


McBEAN, FRANKLIN, longtime elder and 
lifetime member of Bear Creek Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., and since amalgamation, 
an elder and member of Brigden Presbyte- 
rian Church, Brigden, Ont. 


McBURNEY, JOHN JAMES (JIM), 76, long- 
time elder and member of Knox Church, 
Teeswater, Ont., member of the choir for 
many years, March 2. 


NEILL, THOMAS JOHN, 79, longtime elder 
and member of Knox Church, then St. 
Mark’s Presbyterian Church, Moose Jaw, 
Sask, former representative elder to the 
Presbytery of Assiniboia, Oct. 20, 1987. 


RADBOURNE, ARTHUR L., longtime elder 
and member of Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., March 24. 


RECTOR, MRS. MARGARET C. (TINA), 
57, longtime member of First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., March 28. 


TRICH, MRS. AGNES B., longtime member 
of Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., March 2. 


WILSON, JOHN A., 82, elder of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Ont., for 
over 30 years, member of the board of 
managers and superintendent of the Sun- 
day school for 5 years. 


WILSON, LOFTUS, 92, elder for 29 years 
and longtime member of West Adelaide 
Presbyterian Church, Kerwood, Ont., 
March 2. 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Victorian atmosphere. Full Canadian Break- 
fast. 5 Rooms. Private Baths. On City Bus. 
Near Sea. 154 Robertson St., Victoria, B.C. 
V8S 3X1 (604) 598-0664. 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 

The congregation of historic McDougall 
United Church in downtown Edmonton 
seeks an experienced Director of Music to 
play a three-manual Rodgers electronic or- 
gan and to direct a twenty voice choir, 
trained soloists/section leaders. Salary nego- 
tiable. Opportunities for teaching available. 
Starting date: July 1, or as arranged. For- 
ward resume or enquiries to: Personnel Com- 
mittee, McDougall United Church, 10086 
Macdonald Drive, Edmonton, Alberta T5J 
2B7. Tel: (403) 428-1818. 


INDUCTIONS 

Clark, The Rev. Ian A., Scarborough, Fall- 
ingbrook Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 
19. 

Turnbull, Rev. Andrew, Fort Frances, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 18, 1987. 

RECOGNITIONS 

Hislop, Rev. Rosanne V., Atikokan, St. An- 

drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 19. 
VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain/East River St. Marys/Garden 
of Eden pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, R.R. #5, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C8. 

Campbellton, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. Dan 
MacDougall, Box 375, Dalhousie, N.B. 
EOK 1B0. 

Chatham, Black River, Kouchibouquac pasto- 
ral charge, N.B., Rev. Geoff Howard, 
R.R. #1, Harcourt, N.B. EOA ITO. 

Marine Drive Kirk’s pastoral charge. Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
Leod, 539 Martin Ave., New Glasgow, 
N.S. B2H IR8. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B.. Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. EIB 2K4 

New Glasgow, Westminster Church, N.S., 
Rev. John N. Openshaw, P.O. Box 113, 
Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1 WO. 

River John-Toney River pastoral charge, 
N.S., Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, 539 Martin 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H IR8. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2K0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, Oxford Mills, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Queb., 
Rev. A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., 
Saint Laurent, PQ, H4L 2K1. 

Montreal, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. D. G. Neil, Knox, 
Crescent, Kensington and First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Notre Dame De Grace, Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, St. Matthew's Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870 - 876 Richmond 
Square, Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Vil- 
lage), Rev. Tom Gemmell, 83 Holliday 
Drive, Whitby, Ont., LIP 1E7. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. Eoin 
Mackay, 120 Rosedale Valley Rd., Apt. 
309, Toronto, Ont. M4W IP8. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N.. Fergus, 
Ont., NIM 2N7. 
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Elmvale Presbyterian Church and Flos, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Donald R. McKilli- 
can, 3 Brookdale Drive, Barrie, Ont., L¢N 
INS. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s Church, Glen- 
arm, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. John Mc- 
Murray, 5 Northland Park Road, Lindsay, 
Ont., K9V 4P2. 

Havelock, Knox Church, and Norwood, St. 
Andrew's Church, Ont., Rev. Daniel 
MacKinnon, Box 383, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
KOM IA0. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas E. Blaikie, 18 
Manitou Crescent East, Ambherstview, 
Ont. K7N 1B2. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

North Bay, Calvin Church, Ont., Revs. Freda 
and Graham MacDonald, Box 654, Burk’s 
Falls, Ont., POA 1CO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Frank Conkey, 46 Windsor 
Drive, Ajax, Ont., LIT 2Z6. (effective 
August, 1988) 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. David Jack, 243 
Birchwood St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6A 6K1. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 


Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 


Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Faith Presbyterian Community 
Church, Ont., Rev. James Sitler, 140 
Guildwood Parkway, Scarborough, Ont., 
MIE 1P4. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J. E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont. M6H 4B7. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
George Beals, P.O. Box 443, Madoc, 
Ont., KOK 2K0. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 

Warkworth/Hastings pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. Morrison Campbell, Box 1713, 
Campbellford, Ont. KOL 1L0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlington, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 
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Chatham, First Church, Ont. Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont. pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Rev. Frank DeVries, 
Box 905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew's Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA IAS. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.Allan 
Paisley, 904 Prince’s Street. Kincardine, 
Ont. N2Z 1Y7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
George Dobie, 162 Light Street, Wood- 
stock, Ont. N4S 6H4. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, 
Ont., L2P 1P7. 

Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont. NOL 1HO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T SRI. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Rev. Richard E. Sand, 339 - 12th 
St., Brandon, Man. R7A 4M3. 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew's Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg. Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A IE4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James Church, Tisdale, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., Rev. Bruce Gour- 
lay, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Box 
666, Prince Albert, Sask., S6V 5S2. 

Regina, First Presbyterian Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug. Maxwell, 58 Woodward 
Ave., Regina, Sask., S4R 3H1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, 7715 - 173rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TST OES. 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, P.O. Box 
248, Eckville, Alta. TOM 0X0. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR 
MINISTERS AND 
LAY THEOLOGIANS 


The theology programs offered at Somerset 
by home study lead to the American degrees 
of BD, MTh, DMin, ThD and DD. 


For a prospectus send C$10 to the 
International Administrative Centre: 


Somerset Anibersitp 
Judependent 


Ilminster 
Somerset TA19 0BQ 
England 

Tel: (0460) 57255 


al 


KNOX CHURCH, 
MAGNETEWAN, ONTARIO 
will celebrate the completion of the Building 
Programme and the 110th Anniversary of the 
Church with a Great Service of Thanksgiv- 
ing and Praise on Sunday, July 17, 1988, at 
11:00 a.m. Friends: please accept this invita- 
tion. For information write Doris Langford, 
Magnetewan, Ontario POA IPO. ic 


MONTREAL 
VACATIONING OR MEETING 


MAY - MID-AUGUST 


Stay at Presbyterian 
College Residence 


| — Downtown Location 
— Low individual and 
special group rates 


| INQUIRIES: 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8 
Tel. 514-288-5256 


ST. ANDREW’S — OTTAWA 
82 Kent Street K1P 5N9 
seeks to fill the position of a 


SECOND MINISTER 


who, in association with the Minister, will 
fulfil all pulpit and parish responsibilities, 
but with special emphasis on community 
outreach programs and Christian educa- 
tion and development programs for 
adults and youth. 

Expressions of interest (including a re- 
sume) or requests for particulars should 
be directed to Mr. H. John Meyer, Con- 
vener, Search Committee. 


WANTED 


A half-time youth worker to minister to the 
needs of our Senior High Youth and their 
families. Must love the Lord and desire to 
make Him known. For an application write: 
Kortright Presbyterian Church, 795 
Scottsdale Drive, Guelph, Ontario NIG 
3R8, or call (519) 836-9400. 


Transition » 
continued from previous page 


Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta. TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. VIY 8J7. 

Vancouver, Central Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. David W. Stewart, 2733 West 
41st Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., (effective 
September Ist). 

Vancouver, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Assistant to the minister (presently 
on sabbatical), Rev. Fred W. Metzger, 
#70 - 3180 E. 58th Ave., Vancouver, 
B.Ga Vos 388; 

Vancouver West, West Vancouver Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. George M. Philps, 
14375 - 19th Avenue, White Rock, B.C., 
V4A 789. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitation, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man. R2M 1Y5. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 

Currently, the Board of World Mission has re- 

quests for: 

— a missionary to Taiwan as counsellor tea- 
cher for mountain students in Lotung. 

— aminister for Guyana 

— a surgeon — church hospital in Malawi 

— a qualified opthamologist to work in Leso- 
tho immediately (3-4 years) 

— _ a physiotherapist to work in Lesotho (4 
years) 


From United Mission to Nepal: 
Some urgent personnel needs — 
A forester/horticulturalist 
General Practitioners 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


¢ lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
¢ collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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Pediatrician 

Community Health Nurse Midwives 
Nursing Educator 

Nurse Practitioner 

Lab Technician 

General Surgeons 

Anaesthetist 


Some particularly urgent personnel needs — 
— Primary School Teachers 

— Secretaries 

— Business Managers & Accountants 
— Building Supervisors 

— Maintenance & Water System trainee 
— Treasurer 

— Histopathology technician 

— Auditor 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Mechanical engineers 

— Linesman Supervisor 

— Management Consultant 

— Site Supervisor 


Needed in China: 

‘Teachers, who are committed Christians, to 

teach English as a second language.”’ 

Instructors to teach Secretarial and Business 

Skills, in People’s Republic of China. 

— medium of instruction — English 

— duration of appointment — 1-2 years 

— remuneration — all costs, plus small sti- | 
pend. | 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Chris — 

Costerus, General Secretary, Board of World 

Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 

M3C 1J7. Phone: (416) 441-1111. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH 

Currently, “‘Youth in Mission’’ has requests 

for: 

— Camping opportunities Camp Geddie (At- 
lantic Synod), Camp Iona and Dorothy / 
Lake Camp (Toronto/Kingston Synod), 
Camp Christopher in Saskatchewan. | 

— Community Service opportunities as pro-/ 
gramme directors to organize a programme 
for children in a low income area of Kitch- | 
ener, Ont.; and a programme supervisor 
for new Canadian children with the Inter- 
national Children’s Centre in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. pny 

— Travel: Young people to travel through the 
Atlantic Synod and the Synod of Alberta 
doing what needs to be done in the church 
and the community 

Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 

son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 

Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: 

(416) 441-1111, or (416) 444-9139, 


BOB MACKIE’S 
CUSTOM-MADE 
PROTECTIVE COVERS 


For Pianos, Organs, and Benches. 


Corporate Rates Available. 
Call or write for information. 
R. Mackie 
51 Davenport Crescent 
Bramalea, Ontario L6T 3L5 
(416) 791-8847 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Running on empty 


rom the local newspaper: 


EF ‘‘Pauline Vanier, widow of former Governor-General Georges Vanier, re- 
members feeling lonely and empty after her husband’s death in 1976. Suddenly, 


she had been removed from her place in the limelight. 


Six years later, while on a religious retreat in a Carmelite Monastery, she lis- 
tened to a priest recount the incident in which Jesus told a rich, young man to sell 


all his possessions and give the money to the poor. 


She did just that and moved to France to be with her son, Jean, at his famed 


L’Arche community for retarded 
adults. She has never regretted that 
decision. 

‘Tf I were still living in Montreal, 
I would be a lonely, old woman 
now,” she says. 

Madame Vanier’s initial fear of 
people with mental handicaps disap- 
peared when a young, retarded man 
who saw her weeping in the L’Arche 
chapel shortly after her arrival, gent- 
ly took her by the arm and walked her 
home, without a word, an act of sen- 
sitivity that deeply moved her. 

She was feeling lonely and empty. 
She gave herself away, so to speak, 
and found herself and she is now full 
and feels fulfilled. 

And all the priest did, was tell a 
little story that has been sitting here 
in the New Testament for almost two 
thousand years. 

Have you ever wondered why the 
rich, young man went to Jesus in the 
first place? After all, he must have 
had practically everything going for 
him — wealth and youth. But some- 
_ thing must have been missing. Per- 
haps he was feeling lonely along with 
being empty. He certainly was 
looking for something when he went 
to Jesus. 

He didn’t expect to hear what he 
did — giving up, giving away, hand- 
ing over control (‘‘follow me’’). He 
surely didn’t turn away quickly. He 
must have thought about it deeply. 
Because it affected him precisely that 
way — ‘‘gloom spread over his face, 
and he went away sad. . .”’ 

He wasn’t prepared to pay the 
price. Fulfilment was going to cost 
too much, so he would have to con- 
tinue to travel on ‘‘empty.”’ 


caught up in 
doing what so 
many others are 
Coil? MarmeasUCCESS: 


power, long winter 


Vacations. sm 


¥9b402 


= - Read 
~ Mark 10: 
17-31 


Our young man allowed something 
to get in the way of his doing what he 
heard Jesus ask him to do. So he had 
to walk away. 

Madame Vanier saw what was get- 
ting in her way. She paid the price 
and went to France. But she didn’t go 
as a tourist, and she didn’t go as a 
little old lady who was going to lean 
on her son during her twilight years. 
Though it initially bothered her, she 
went to share her life with some of 
God’s very beautiful and very special 
people — the mentally handicapped. 

She left behind the glitter and the 
tinsel of Montreal and found herself 
in a community — with caring and 
feeling people. 


For us, what is “‘getting in the 
way’’ so to speak? Would you be- 
lieve that for me, sometimes it’s my 
work? Yes, busyness can come be- 
tween you and your obedient and 
trusting relationship with Jesus 
Christ. You don’t have time to listen, 
to ponder, to love. There’s always 
too much to do, too many people to 
see, too much correspondence await- 
ing attention. 

Can you see anything ‘‘getting in 
the way’’ of our church, thus prohib- 
iting her from living ‘‘fully’’ as an 
obedient servant? I can. Her preoccu- 
pation with herself and her structures 
and her programmes. We hesitate to 
‘‘sive up’’ because we can’t be sure 
of the ‘‘return.’” We worry about our 
survival and because such worrying 
doesn’t pay off, we turn away ‘‘sor- 
rowful’? (Church growth should 
work better, shouldn’t it?). 

As individuals, so many things can 
get in the way. We hesitate to give up 
or give away because, after all, we 
worked hard to get where we are. 

Madame Vanier was empty. 
Strange, but that’s the way it works. 
She gave away and the indicator 
slowly rose from E to F. She is full, 
full of peace, contentment and joy. 

Running on empty, my friend? 
Very soon, you’re going to stop. 
Look, over there, a place to fill up. 
The sign says ‘“‘Give up, give away 
and come, follow me.”’ 


HE orgive us Lord, for living such 
empty lives. We don’t do it on 
purpose. We get caught up in doing 
what so many other people are doing 
— going after success and power, 
plenty of RRSPs and long vacations 
in the winter. But there is always that 
haunting emptiness. Spirit of the liv- 
ing God, fall afresh on me and... 
fill me . . . for Jesus’ sake and in his 
name. 

O 
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Now you can help 
others enjoy the same great 
ing you had when you 

ilt your church. 


oan Fund — 
. way you can help new 


ur hes and also earn interest 
‘investment. 


_ New congregations seldom 
__ have all the money they need to 
- build. They have to borrow. 
Now, through the Church 

_Extension Loan Fund, you can 
invest in their future — helping 
to provide that important 
worship and christian education 
space. 


This is a programme of 
Presbyterian Church Buildis 
The minimum investment for SOrponee A by : 
individuals is $2,000, and for EEA, Sea _ 
congregations or Presbyteries, For more information capone th 
$5,000. The interest rate paid © Church Extension Loan Fund, 
for new loans at the present and an application form, write 
time is 8%.* The term of the or phone The Presbyterian _ 
loan is five years, after - Church Building Corporatio: 

which your money : 


Promissory notes 
5 year term. 


When you invest in the Church 
Extension Loan Fund, your 
money is put to work, helping 
new congregations to turn the 
sod, and build churches. In 
turn, you receive a Promissory 
Note, from The Presbyterian 
Church Building Corporation 


and interest cheques twice a fe ee EEA CHURCH - 
ae to re-invest in EXTENSION 
8%* Interest other new LOAN FUND ye 
Paid Twice Yearly. churches. . 


The Presbyterian Church Building Corporation 
9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ontario, M1E 4W3 (416) 269-7022 


* Subject to Change without notice. 


seneral Asser 
Bruce Miles, and - 
his wife Marni 


MARGARET AVISON — 


Noted 


Canadian 
Poet 


[ n 1960, Margaret Avison won the Governor 
General’s award for poetry. Her poems are to be 
found in most anthologies of Canadian verse. I 
personally regard her poem The 
Dumbfounding as the most significant, 
specifically Christian poem written by a 
Canadian. For about 27 years she has been a 
member of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Yet far too few know her name or her verse. This 
brief interview, along with publication of The 
Dumbfounding, 1s an endeavour to close this 
gap of little recognition. 
In a book about her poetry, Ernest Redekop 
wrote this assessment of her writing: “. . . her 
poems offer a rare imaginative experience and are 


among the best ever written by a Canadian.” 
SAH 


Q Even though you won the Governor General’s 
award for poetry in 1960, I think that you will agree that 
Margaret Avison is not a household name. Can you tell 
us something about yourself? 


A Though I was born in Galt and lived most of my life in 
Ontario, we moved to Regina and then to Calgary when I 
was young. I had a rather carefree youth and that included 
dropping out of church as an adolescent. Actually, my par- 
ents were Methodists and apart from when I was very young 
I didn’t go to church from my teens until I was in my for- 
ties. 

I attended Victoria College in Toronto and graduated in 
1940. I did some graduate studies and also taught for a 
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while at Scarborough College in Toronto. P’ve worked as a’ 
librarian, a secretary, and at Evangel Hall, Toronto. I was 
poet in residence at the University of Western Ontario in the 
1970s. 


Q I understand that you’ve published three books of 
poetry. 


A That’s right. Some day I hope to have a fourth. The 
three titles are: Winter Sun, The Dumbfounding and sunblue 
— note the lower case on the “‘s.’’ Winter Sun won the 
award. It was the last Governor General’s award which did 
not carry a cash prize with it. Winter Sun was published 
three years before my conversion. 


What exactly is the Governor General’s award? 


A A panel is chosen and reads books in various catego 
ries for that year and then comes to a decision. It is an award 
to honour Canadian writers. Usually the book chosen woul 
be regarded as the outstanding book in its category for the 
year. 

The interesting thing is that Winter Sun was rejected nine 
times by publishers before being accepted by one! | 


Q What started you as a poet? 


A Family encouragement as a child. I rhymed things 
when I was young. There was a literary contest in Calgary 
and I won it at age 7. My parents always encouraged me, as 
djid my brother. When I was very young, I recall him buying 
ne a ten cent notebook for my birthday. 


O Do you still write poetry? 


A Yes, but it takes intense energy and the times when I 
lave enough of that aren’t as frequent as they used to be. 


O For the Christian, the most interesting thing about 
your poetry is its specifically Christian nature. You 
write as a convinced Christian and succeed in conveying 
much of the wonder of your faith. Would you tell us 
something of that faith and how you became a Chris- 
tian? 


A I started going to Knox Church, Toronto and there I 
9ecame intrigued with the Christian faith. There I was chal- 
enged to read the Bible for myself. I became 4 Christian by 


The Dumbfounding 
\4 hen you walked here, 


took skin, muscle, hair, 

eyes, larynx, we 

withheld all honour: ‘His house is clay, 
how can he tell us of his far country?” 


Your not-familiar pace 

in flesh, across the waves, 

woke only our distrust. 

Twice-torn we cried “A ghost” 

and only on our planks counted you fast. 


Dust wet with your spittle 
cleared mortal trouble. 

We called you a blasphemer, 
a devil-tamer. 


The evening you spoke of going away 

we could not stay. 

All legions massed. You had to wash, and rise 
alone, and face 

out of the light, for us. 

You died. 

We said, 

“The worst is true, our bliss 

has come to this.” 


> 


lead through the garden to 

trash, rubble, hill, 

where, the outcast’s outcast, you 

sound dark’s uttermost, strangely light-brim- 
ming, until 
time be full. 


reading the Gospel of John. I had got as far as chapter 14:1 
and could read no further. I then had an experience which | 
have tried to describe in my poem Person. It’s hard to de- 
scribe exactly what happened then, but I said to the Lord: ‘‘I 
do believe in you. You’re obviously here. But the only 
thing I’ve got left in my life is poetry, don’t touch that.’’ 
Everything felt like marble. I could hardly breathe. 

Then I said *‘Okay — take the poetry too. I won’t write 
any more.’’ And I flung the Bible across the room. 

I made up my mind that my conversion affected every- 

thing, and was content that it be so. But I was quite wrong 
in my assumption that I was losing a lot of things. 
(Editor’s note: The last stanza of Person contains these 
wonderful lines: ‘‘So drenched with Being and created new 
the flock is folded close . . . unseen, draws near the Morn- 
ing Star.’’) 


It’s obvious that you have carried on in faith. Is 
there any final thought you’d like to leave our readers? 


A Yes. Two ideas have been on my mind recently. First- 
ly, I’m responsible for telling what I know. Secondly, God 
can be known, and the more he’s known, the more he’s un- 
knowable. CO 


When you were seen by men 

in holy flesh again 

we hoped so despairingly for such report 
we closed their windpipes for it. 


Now you have sought 

and seek, in all our ways, all thoughts, 
streets, musics — and we make of these a din 
trying to lock you out, or in, 

to be intent. And dying. 


Yet you are 

constant and sure, 

the all-lovely, all-men’s-way 
to that far country. 


W inning one, you again 
all ways would begin 
life: to make new 

flesh, to empower 

the weak in nature 

to restore 

or stay the sufferer; 


Used with permission of 
McClelland and Stewart 
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EDITORIAL 


James Ross Dickey 


Fragments, Filigrees 


A: with all General Assembly issues the question is what to leave out. The 
certainty is that something important, to somebody, will be. 

In this issue there will be more than the one non-Assembly feature, and I am 
not editing, only filling in. Hence I know not how much will make it through. 
With Assembly reports you don’t so much weigh the golden prose; rather you 
throw the whole mess of words up in the air and catch as many as you can on the 


available pages. 


That said, herewith a few things not in the body of my report that should also 


be said. ° 


Shortly after Assembly I received 
a telephone call from a concerned 
young man, a youth leader in our 
church, who hoped that I would try to 
keep the Y.A.O. report from sound- 
ing silly. He was referring to the 
‘‘routine’’ that the Y.A.O.s customa- 
rily put on at the close of Assembly 
—a skit, some ‘‘awards’’ for Assem- 
bly ‘“‘stars,’’ a song, a funny gift for 
the Moderator. It is usually men- 
tioned because it usually gets a good 
response. 

However, my caller was right. . . 
it does make the Y.A.O.s sound sil- 
ly. 
This year they succeeded in getting 
approval for two decidedly un-silly 
recommendations (un-silly whether 
one agrees with them or not): (1) 
That presbytery committees com- 
posed of equal numbers of elders, 
ministers and young people from 16 
to 25 be established to meet and de- 
fine the role of young people in the 
decision-making process and to re- 
port back to the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life by January 31, 1989 (and 
from B.C.L. to Assembly). (2) That 
presbyteries study the possibility of 
sending to Assembly one young adult 
observer from each of the 44 pres- 
byteries. 

The routine may be _ popular, 
though I know it is not universally 
so, but it is also somewhat patroniz- 
ing and even condescending. ‘‘See, 
we have some young people, and 
aren’t they cute!”’ 

Maybe the young adults feel it is 
expected of them. They should con- 
sider minimizing this “‘bit’’ or can- 
ning it altogether. 


Still on youth, this Assembly was 
the first to employ ‘‘stewards,’’ a 
function similar to pages in parlia- 
ment. They facilitated matters, par- 
ticularly in supplying amendment 
movers with pen and paper and con- 
veying their amendments to the 
Clerks. 

® 

A “‘sleeper’’ of a motion passed 
Assembly after it was moved by Har- 
ry McWilliams (Brampton). He felt 
that many of our “‘urgings’’ directed 
at governments and calling them to 
do one thing or another could be un- 
derstood as exercises in making us 
feel righteous and nothing more. He 
moved that the replies from all gov- 
ernments to our recommendations be 
made publicly available in The Re- 
cord or Equip or in some public form 
within the year following Assembly. 
Watch for them! Even if we don’t get 
a reply that tells us something. 

* 


Overheard on a TTC bus, the driv- 
er having received a call on the on- 
bus phone. 

‘“Thank you, sir, for calling back. 
I’ve got a bus full of #&*#@ Pres- 
byterians on some sort of religious 
convention and they’ve all got 
passes. What will I do with them?’’ 
(The passes or the Presbyterians?) 

a 

In a recommendation that the find- 
ings of the 10th Group be made avail- 
able to commissioners, presbyteries, 
congregations, etc., since it was a 
way of “‘‘taking the pulse of the 
church,’” someone near me replied, 
‘Tf it has one.”’ 
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During a rather convoluted attempt to 
amend an already complex recom- 
mendation from the Board of Min- 
istry, a commissioner asked “‘Is that 
clear?’’ Resounding noes from the 
crowd. ‘‘Did you hear . . . Is it clear 
to you Moderator?’’ Replied the 
Moderator, ‘‘I’m not listening.”’ 


Ecumenical visitors, distinguished 
and interesting as most are, are in- 
creasingly providing an occasion for 
a break for commissioners. This is, 
no doubt, rude and I am guilty of that 
rudeness with many others. Howev- 
er, there are, or seem to be, many of 
them; there are no coffee breaks; and 
sometimes the introductions take al- 
most as long as the greetings. 


Graffiti on the wall of Burton Au- 
ditorium ‘‘Welcome to York Univer- 
sity.”’ 

r) 


It was hot for the opening of As- 
sembly at St. John’s Church. How 
hot was it? Someone asked where 
they could get the soft-covered 
Books of Praise. They weren’t soft- 
covered when the evening began. 

Dr. Miles was informed that his 
first task was to thank the Assembly. 
In that heat he won over many with 
his speech. ‘‘Thank you.’”’ 

@ 


Dr. Plomp, on reporting on his 
year as Moderator, described an ap- 
pearance before the TV cameras. The 
lights went on and the interviewer in- 
troduced him . . . as the Moderator 
of the United Church of Canada. 
‘The interviewer never recovered 
and I was reduced to a babbling idi- 
ote 

Dr. Plomp was the first Moderator _ 
to visit our sister church in the Ne- | 
therlands. 

O 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


United Church Convulsions 


Mie: of other denominations of the Christian church in Canada can take 
no comfort from the convulsions now rocking the United Church as it 
deals with a controversial task force report titled Toward a Christian Under- 
standing of Sexual Orientation, Lifestyle and Ministry. The church’s General 
Council, its top decision making court, is now in the process of weighing the re- 
port’s observations and recommendations, including a proposal to ordain homo- 
sexual ministers. In August in Victoria, B.C., it will reach a conclusion. 

The debate over the report has captured so much national attention that the ver- 
dict reached will have reverberations 
far beyond the pews of the United 
Church and could set an attitudinal 
course for similar debates in other 
churches and other areas of society. 
If the United Church chooses to or- 
dain gay ministers, who openly admit 
their orientation and are sexually ac- 
tive, it will send a signal through the 
establishment that the church regards 
the homosexual lifestyle as equal to 
the heterosexual and will stamp as 
‘‘legitimate’’ something many of the 
church’s adherents find unacceptable 
if not offensive. 


()pronenss of the proposal resent 
a report which accuses society 
of ‘‘heterosexism’’ and oppression 
for reinforcing the ‘‘assumed inher- 
ent superiority of the heterosexual 
pattern of living and therefore its 
right to dominance.’’ The report’s 
authors must have had a sparse un- 
derstanding of public attitudes if they 
felt militant language would help 
their cause. Angry confrontations 
were the result. Supporters of homo- 
sexual ordination lashed out at the 
‘‘conservative’’” members of the 
church and said what a blessing it 
would be to be rid of them. Oppo- 
nents hurled abuse at the study’s au- “When I was ordained, 

is threatened to withhold fi- Holoneasiced shearer 

Both sides harm the church body. I was heterosexual: 

As former church moderator Dr. An- 
gus MacQueen, who is against the 
proposal, says: ‘“The United Church irrelevant . 
has long been a church of theological 
and social diversity, and is the richer 
for it. We should not be a monolith of 
the right or the left.’” MacQueen cau- 


the question is 


»”? 


— a minister 
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tions church members on the futility 
of trying to find biblical ‘‘proof 
texts’” to support either side of the ar- 
gument and suggests, as does the re- 
port, that adherents should be guided 
by the spirit of Christ rather than the 
letter of the law. And it would appear 
that a compromise is being shaped. 
The United Church has been holding 
regional conferences leading to the 
Victoria meeting and the Toronto 
group has come up with a resolution 
that says, “‘Sexual orientation in and 
of itself should not be a barrier to 
membership in the church and its or- 
der of ministry.”’ 

The resolution won’t please every- 
body. It certainly won’t be accepted 
by people who have expressed con- 
cerns that homosexual ministers may 
not be trusted to counsel sincerely 
members of heterosexual families 
and it will continue to trouble those 
who give the ministry a kind of other- 
worldly status. At the same time it 
won’t please those homosexuals who 
want to feel totally at ease in the min- 
istry and want all church adherents to 
acknowledge their gay or lesbian 
lovers. 


S ince all churches have been or- 
daining some homosexual min- 
isters for years, without acknowledg- 
ing sexual orientation, the Toronto 
resolution is an affirmation of the sta- 
tus quo and will probably avoid a bit- 
ter and irreparable split in the United 
Church. A final perspective comes 
from a minister friend of mine who 
claims confusion about the whole is- 
sue. He says: *‘When I was ordained 
no one asked whether I was hetero- 
sexual; the question is irrelevant and 
should remain so.”’ 


| 2 seeatiie: Puddle 


Delight in Music 


To this holder of an ancient (1938) 
MusB. degree, the May issue of the 
Record is a delight! 

One of the great joys of my life has 
been ‘‘my’’ Junior Choirs. from the 
first one at Knox-Crescent in Montre- 
al in wartime, to Wabush, Labrador 
in 1976, nothing I’ve ever done has 
been more rewarding. I have a 
scratchy 78 of the Knox-Crescent 
children, and in spite of all the sur- 
face noise, they still sound angelic. 
Many of my Halifax choristers have 
gone elsewhere to live, but some of 
them add to the praise at Saint Da- 
vid’s each Sunday. Each choir 


seemed to me to be the best at the 
time, but none could surpass the en- 


thusiasm of the Wabush children. We 
even had an African drum which we 
used when we sang Cum bah yah 
from Praiseways. 


We are indeed fortunate to have 
such a fine hymn book, and I think I 
can speak with some knowledge on 
the subject. I play the organ in a 
small summer church in Quebec, 
where we use what the unrighteous 
call The Red Peril — our Presbyteri- 
an blue is far superior! 


When the new book first appeared 
at Saint David’s (Halifax), we 
learned many of the new hymns, and 
as Mr. Moncrieff says, some of them 
are now favourites. Of course, some 
of the old stand-bys have been 


SERINE 
ALLOW 


S POVERTY, 
FAMINE a D INJUSTICE 
WHEN HE. 

SOMETHING Al ABOUT t IT. 


LETTERS 


omitted, and maybe more should 
have been, but aren’t you glad you 
didn’t have to make the choices? 

I would like to think that our stu- 
dent ministers, particularly those 
who do not consider themselves 
‘“‘musical,’’ could be taught more 
about the Book of Praise and how to 
make the best use of it. 

I enjoy singing the hymns Sunday 
by Sunday, even though many 
around me do not sing — as long as I 
have breath I’ll make a joyful noise! 

Mary Jane Mackay, 


Halifax, N.S. 
The May Issue 

As a choir member in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Windsor, for 46 
years, I particularly enjoyed the May 
issue. . 

Cynthia Rose, 
Fergus, Ont. 
Canadian Liturgy? 

It is a great pity that our theologi- 
cal teachers neglect Canadian texts 
and writing when courses are taught. 
Canadian material is hard to come 
by, but if books sitting on the shelves 
of Knox Library are ignored by the 
professors, why would any publisher 
reprint them? 

I have been asking this question in 
various forms for some time. My pre- 
sent concern is the volume Word and 
Sacraments provided for commis- 
sioners at last year’s Assembly. The 
Bibliography did not list much Ca- 


WHAT'S 


ASK ME 
THE SAME QUESTION. 


nadian material, and significantly ig- 
nored the writings of Allan Pollok 
and Robert Johnston. How can it be 
competent to write of the liturgical 
tradition of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada without a knowledge of 
these men’s books? They died many 
years ago, but we do not hesitate to 
read the Scots, Germans, and Ameri- 
cans who were their contemporaries. 
Baptism is one of the topics on 
which Dr. Pollok’s views should be 
known and considered in our Church 
today. Like the authors of Word and 
Sacraments he is concerned that can- 
didates for Baptism be prepared, 
adult candidates directly, and the par- 
ents who present infant children. 
Like them he recommends a ques- 
tion, “‘Is it your desire . . .?’’ as the 
service commences. It seems odd 
that Dr. Pollock puts this question in 
the service for infants, while the new 
book seems to restrict it to the service 
for adults. Dr. Pollock stresses the 
work of the Holy Spirit on whom the 
whole efficacy of the sacrament de- 
pends. He remarks that the West- 
minster Directory for the Publick 
Worship of God does not require a 
profession of faith from those coming 
for baptism, only a solemn promise 
for the performance of Christian 
duty; for himself he regards a profes- 
sion as desirable. Baptism is ‘‘into 
the name,’’ and the common usage 


continued on page 36 


M AFRAID ou 
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Iilustration: Joel Kauffman 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Bruce Miles 


Vi; "er POW) Me oa Gar 
nt ia: Sa 
Be 


The Moderator Interviews The Moderator 


C)® TWO IN ONE 
Q Did you actively seek this office? 


What’s the Moderator supposed to do besides wear frilly cuffs? 
Preside over the General Assembly and then, according to the book, be a 


Q 
A 


Are you going to have a spe- 
cial focus this year? 


I’m looking at some part of Af- 
rica. Africa where two 
things are happening — the 
Church is growing rapidly and 
people constantly are starving. 


A _ I’mnot masochistic. 
A 
speaker, a representative, a spokesperson. 
Q What do you look forward to? 
A Meeting great people. The church is full of them. 
Q What do you not look for- 
ward to? 
A Being somewhere I am not 
wanted. 
Q What’s wrong with the 
Church? 
A 


Speaking from the perspective 
of being 35 years in the min- 
istry, I find that the church 
doesn’t have a clear sense of its 
identity. This means it lacks 
definite direction and purpose. 
We are more than an extension 
of 1925. We are more than the 
custodians of a glorious past. 
We need a pioneer daring, a 
leading the way, not letting 
others make their mistakes first 
and then we dare to follow. 

I’m concerned about the age of 
the church. Where will we be 
in 20 years? I’m concerned 
about trying to do too many 
things with limited resources. 
Scattered all over, we wind up 
doing little, not very well. 


What’s 
Church? 


Dedicated and committed peo- 
ple. The Gospel, the Good 
News of God focussed and 
centred on Jesus Christ, who is 
alive and powerful and avail- 
able, through the Holy Spirit. 
Many challenges. The promise 
of Christ to never leave us or 
forsake us. 


right with the 


> 


There is to be an emphasis at 
home as well — the post-men- 
tally ill who are low down on 


talk 
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the totem pole of community 
concerns. That includes mental 
health programmes. 


Do you think a Moderator 
can really accomplish very 
much? 


A Of course not, but I’m at least 
going to try. 


What question do you think 
you are going to be asked the 
most during your moderato- 
rial year? 


A (a) What do you think of the 
United Church’s stand on ho- 
mosexuality? 

(b) What does our Church say? 


You'll be away a lot. Who’s 
going to look after things at 
First Church, Winnipeg? 


Do you 
to yourself 
often? 


> 


>O 


> © 


I have a brand new pastoral as- 
sistant. She is a graduate of the 


Anglican College and_ has 
agreed to be with us for a mini- 
mum of two years, that is, if 
this first six months works out. 
This is ecumenicity at grass 
roots. My secretary is also An- 
glican! 


What do you think of our col- 
lege graduates — the new 
breed of minister of word 
and sacrament? 


As convener of our Pres- 
bytery’s ministry committee, I 
have opportunity of interview- 
ing some of our candidates. 
They are certainly dedicated 
and they are well educated. I 
think the idea of an internship 
should be pursued more dil- 
igently, i.e. a student has a 
chance to work out and reflect 
on his or her theology in a par- 
ish or congregational setting. 


What ‘‘puts you off?”’ 


Ministers who think they are 
busy. Somehow we_ have 
linked holiness with busyness. 
It means that we don’t take 
time to be ‘‘centred’’. It means 
that families are neglected. It 
means that we are obsessed by 
activities, as if only by our ef- 
forts is the Kingdom built. I’m 
put off by people who come up 
with simple, conclusive an- 
swers to complex issues. 

I’m put off by people who 
won’t look intelligently and 
realistically twice or even once 
at change. Either they are 
afraid or stubborn or both. 


What turns you on? 


Honesty, discovery, intimacy, 
laughter and a continued sense 
of God’s remarkable presence, 
telling us that Jesus is alive, 
and that He is Lord! 


Do you talk to yourself often? 


Only when I have to do some- 
thing like this. oO 


MAKE YOU 


x 


You feel many things when a child suffers 
in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision's Child Sponsorship programme can 
make you feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a child's 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
Then you feel that child’s love...and you sense 
a new gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today’s 
growing materialism is an experience that 
has been shared by thousands of compas- 
sionate people since World Vision began 
Child Sponsorship 35 years ago. And now 
you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 
Opportunity to know the love of Christ —as 
well as things like regular, nutritious meals and 
medical care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child’s community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on 
his or her progress so you can see that your 
gifts are making a difference. 


And, best of all, you don’t have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 75 cents a day— $23 a 
month— gives a child perhaps the only hope 
he or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here’s how you can become a World Vision 
Child Sponsor. 

Simply complete and mail the coupon below. 
There's no need to send any money now. 
Instead, you'll receive a packet of information 
about the child who needs your love and care 
and a description of how sponsorship helps 
children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor, keep the 
packet and mail your first sponsorship payment 
of $23. If not, simply return the material 
within 10 days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor children 
are waiting. By helping one, you'll enrich 
two lives. 

For more information call 


1-800-387-2124. 


WORLD| VISION CANADA 


World Vision Canada is a Christian humani- 
tarian organization helping people through 
4,500 projects in more than 80 countries. 


1 C] Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(| understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Child Sponsor, !’ll send my first $23 


Please make cheque payable to World Vision Canada. 


] payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) | 
| Pa an prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $23. Please send me a I 
] photograph and information about my sponsored child. | 
| LC) | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute$_____-—~———_—ito i 
help a needy child. 0801 | 
J} Name i 
J Address f 
| City/Province/Code i 
| Phone (___) i 
I . A063388—s 
| Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. “anos sume i 
j 


Mail to: World Vision Child Sponsorship 


Dav OER Cbsaartacaiia Dr. «. i Raatancasiaam frimbascian 1 FAA ALIA 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Lay education 


Ian A. Clark 


‘Oe of the things which troubles me about our church life and the enthu- 


with posterity — to your children’s 


siasm which we sometimes find in it in regard to Christian education is children. 
that the only answer we have to an outburst of an individual’s enthusiasm is: 5. To come to terms with loss and 
‘*Have you ever thought about ordination?’’ Perhaps I overstate just a little. death. 


At a time when we are experiencing a slight but steady decline in our total 
membership of the denomination we have unprecedented numbers in the ministe- 
rial colleges. I know that there are good reasons for the growth in the number of 
theological students, and there is probably a need for all who are there. In any 


6. To find out where all the socks 
and the pencils have gone. 

I think that that is a good curric- 
ulum for lay Christian education. 


case, the more trained and developed 
minds there are in the church the bet- 
ter it should be in terms of. lead- 
ership, and so on. 

Have you ever thought of the out- 
come if this trend was to be contin- 
ued to an exteme — an extreme 
where the majority of our members 
were holders of the M.Div.?! All 
chiefs, and no Indians! I only say that 
to make a point, this point: 

What we recognize as good, or ap- 
propriate Christian education in the 
church is all too often equated with 
what is offered to ministerial candi- 
dates — and, when we do try to offer 
lay Christian education at a local con- 
gregational situation, we transfer the 
thought and offer, locally, 

a watered down version of 
what is offered in the Colleges. 

So when someone comes to the 
fore in a congregational setting and 
says I want to grow and be active in 
the church we usually say, ‘‘What 
about ordination?’’ Is that the only 
appropriate Christian education? Is 
there nothing distinctive in Lay edu- 
cation? 

For a long time I have held the 
verse of John’s Gospel which says: 
‘‘T have come that you may have life, 
and have it in all its fulness.’’ (10:10) 
as being central to the message and 
purpose of Jesus. If I am to hold on to 
the centrality of that message, no 
matter how I translate some of the 
words in that text, then I am brought 
face to face with the fact that Jesus 
did not come to teach us about the Bi- 
ble, doctrine, and church history. He 
came to teach us about life, and about 
celebrating life. That is a good way 
of saying that our chief end is to glo- 


“We are called to 
work out 


the meaning of 
our own lives . 


” 


rify God and to enjoy his gift of life. 

I think that lay Christian education 
must be about life, and its fulfilment. 
In a book published last year called, 
The Ministry of the Laity, by Ander- 
son and Jones they claim that there 
are six tasks in adult life: 

1. To discover your contribution to 
the community, and to try to find out 
how you are valued by the commu- 
nity. 

2. To find a loving, intimate rela- 
tionship with an equal. 

3. To discover your relationship 
with a higher power. 

4. To discover your relationship 
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. We have to find our place in the 
community of the congregation and 
in the wider community. Our sense 
of belonging and worth is important. 
Perhaps Chuck Congram’s _ pro- 
gramme (Spiritual Gifts — available 
from the Committee on Church 
Growth) for the discovery and the 
sharing of gifts is important in this re- 
gard, and is lay education. 

We have to find a loving relation- 
ship with an equal. The second Cre- 
ation story in Genesis centres on the 
need for individuals to find a *‘fitting 
partner.’’ Understanding the mean- 
ing of that phrase is a rich agenda for 
marriage and pre-marriage work to 
meet the second adult task. The 
church must provide the opportunity 
for fostering and deepening relation- 
ships — that is part of lay education. 

Intergenerational experience is not 
usually big in our churches. We are 
much more likely to divide and seg- 
regate ages and sexes in our church 
programmes. But what we get and 
what we give across the boundaries 
of the generations is important in rec- 
ognizing the fullness of the gift of life 
and the grace of God. Strong, mature 
Christians have a lively sense of the 
future, the present, and the past. 

Lay education has to help us with 
the task of coping with loss and with 
death. In recent times we have placed 
a lot of emphasis in the area of death 
and dying. Can we cope with our | 
own mortality? In our success and | 
achievement orientated society where | 
do we teach and learn about our own 
mortality? A few sermons may touch 
upon this, but far too little is done 
with changing goals and visions as | 
our years advance. Is the nature of 


maturity the same in each genera- 
tion? Is Christian maturity the same 
for all, and for all generations? Must 
we wait for failing years, before we 
try to understand and cope with loss, 
and mortality? 

Then there is spirituality. This is 
an area of growing interest in the 
theological colleges. But there is a lot 
of scope for a non-clergy approach to 
spirituality, for those who live life to 
the beat of a different drummer than 
ministers. In the church we usually 
place the premium on mental activ- 
ity, rather than spiritual growth. The 
principalities and powers of this 
world are numerous and strong. They 
are felt by people in ‘‘ordinary”’ life. 

But the core of lay Christian edu- 
cation is summed up in the task of 
finding out where all the socks and 
pencils have gone. I mentioned this 
to some friends recently. One imme- 
diately launched into a reply about 
how he always folded his socks and 
never ever lost one. Another was 
quick to join in and tell us that he al- 
ways bought several pairs of the 
same kind of sock so it didn’t matter 
what he did — there was always a 
pair around. A third person — he was 
actually a clergyman — found the 
need to admit that he often lost his. I 
think they all missed the point. Chris- 
tian lay education is about coping 
with life, about helping in living, and 
about celebrating the gifts in life. 

What I have indicated above is an 
agenda for Christian lay education 
which in its totality is different, both 
from what happens in the Colleges, 
and what happens in most congrega- 
tions. 

Living Faith, speaking principally 
of laity, says that 

We are called to work out the 

meaning of our own lives and 

to find our true vocation in the 
love and service of God. 

It seems to me that my curriculum 
is consistent with that vocation and 
that a lot of work needs to be done on 
the syllabus! 0 
lan Clark is minister at Fallingbrook Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scarborough, Ont., and formerly 
Principal of St. Colm’s College in Edinburgh. 
That college has a role somewhat comparable 
to our Ewart College and focuses on the train- 
ing of Deaconesses. In recent times that em- 
phasis has changed to include more adult and 
lay education as an expression of ‘‘ Vocational 


Training.’’ Ian taught the Christian education 
course at Knox College in 1984 and 1985. 
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+ presentation of requests for refugee 
Status; 

+ consciousness-raising with church 
and secular groups 

+ intervention with governmental 
bodies. 


Although we help people from all parts 
of the world, knowledge of Spanish, in 
addition to English and/or French, is 
considered essential. Knowledge and 
experience in the refugee milieu 
would be a great asset. Total remuner- 
ation package is in the $18,000 range, 
depending on experience. Position 
comes open September 1, 1988. 
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John Shorne 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


From over the plastic collar 


\ ( ITH THIS RING, ETC. 


| t is the end of June as I write this, and I have just endured a month of wed- 
dings. What’s happened lately? When I was ordained almost 20 years ago, 
brides wanted guitars, folk music, their own vows, and nothing which smacked 
of tradition. Now, everyone wants a traditional June wedding, just like mother’s! 
Being the minister of a very impressive church sitting on the city square, I 
have most of the ‘“‘unchurched’’ coming to me for their wedding service. After 
all, when one has spent a small fortune on gowns, flowers, photographers, and 
caterers, one must have a classy venue for the occasion. And my church is con- 
sidered the place! I have stopped kid- 
ding myself, as I used to, that per- e 
forming weddings for the ‘‘un- 
churched”’ is a great opportunity to 
witness to the Gospel, and that the 
bride and groom will take my words 
to heart and come to know God. Ac- 
tually, I suspect the real reason I con- 
tinue is because I would miss out on 
some interesting experiences, some 
of which I wish to share with you. 


A young man dropped into the ves- 
try one morning to enquire about be- 
ing married in my church. After a 
short conversation, he said, **What 
do I have to call you, anyway?”’ 

I suggested either my first name, 
on Mee 

‘‘That’s great,’’ he responded. ‘‘I 
was afraid I might have to call you 


« ‘something stupid, like Reverend!”’ 


The secretary had stepped out for a 
few minutes, so I answered the tele- 
phone. It was a young, male voice. 

‘“What do I have to do to get mar- 
ried in your place?’’ he wanted to 
know. 

‘*Come in and see me,”’ [ replied. 

He arrived in 15 minutes! I ex- 
plained some of the requirements for 
marriage, and outlined the order of 
service with him. 

He looked directly at me, and 
asked, “‘How much is this thing 
going to cost me?”’ 

I explained the fee structure set by 
the board, which is higher for non- 
members. 

He looked very pensive. ‘*What 
does the place across the square 
charge?’’ he wanted to know. 

‘‘More,”’ I replied. 

He thought for a long moment. 
‘‘Tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘what do I have 
to do to become a member of this 
place?”’ 


I was showing a young couple 
through the church one day in prepa- 
ration for their marriage in a few 
months time. 

“You know,’’ the young man 
commented, ‘‘for a church that puts 
on a lot of weddings, why don’t you 
have an aisle down the middle?”’ 

‘‘Sorry,’’ I explained. “‘It simply 
wasn’t built with one.”’ 

‘‘Does the church across the street 
have one?’’ he asked.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ Lanswered. 

‘“Good,’’ he exclaimed. **We’ll 
go there. Thanks for your time.”’ 

Two weeks later he reappeared. 
‘“We’ve decided to get married 
here,’’ he declared. ‘“‘The place 
across the street charges more than 
you do.”’ 


I had just outlined the traditional 
wedding service to the young couple 
when the man looked directly at me. 

‘*Why can’t she say ‘obey’ like ev- 
ery other bride?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Because,’’ I replied, ‘‘other 
brides don’t say it. It’s not in the 
service.”’ 

He stared at me for what seemed a 
very long time. 

‘Well, it should be,’’ he declared 
very emphatically. 


What finger does the ring go on?”’ 
(Seven out of ten grooms at the wed- 
ding ceremony.) (Perhaps brides 
should paint the appropriate finger- 
nail yellow, just for the afternoon, of 
course!) oO 
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Committe® 


TELEMARKETING 


Canadians are noted for their use of the tele- 
phone. In fact Canadians have the highest per 
Capita use of the telephone in the world. Have 
you ever considered the telephone as a means 
for church growth? It is a convenient and some- 
what personal method of reaching many people 
in a brief period of time, and it is the only way | 
know to reach those who are inaccessible, 
namely, the apartment-dwellers near your 
church. 


Norm Whan, who planted three new churches 
through telemarketing, has devised a church 
growth manual entitled The Phone’s For You. 
The principles of telemarketing are very simple 
and build around the known fact that if you ask a 
certain number of people to do a certain thing 
you Can anticipate that a predictable number of 
them will agree. This includes coming to church 
on a certain day. 


The results are very accurate. The number of 
people who come to your church is directly re- 
lated to the number of calls that you make. 
When you make the initial call you will be able 
to determine very quickly if people have any in- 
terest. If interest is shown it is followed up over a 
period of several weeks with literature explain- 
ing various aspects of your church’s ministry. Fi- 
nally, a follow-up call is made to the interested 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 (416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


Advertisement 


people, inviting them to a special worship serv- 
ice. At this service they must be welcomed and 
made to feel a part of the worshipping commu- 
nity, but more than that, they need to experience 
a positive, Contemporary worship experience 
that will give them the desire to return. 


Will it work? Many Canadians will question its 
validity since it is an ““American’”’ product. How- 
ever, | am aware of several Canadian churches 
that have used this method and the results were 
very similar to those in the United States. Let me 
give you two examples: A church in Toronto 
made 6,000 initial phone calls, and 600 people 
expressed interest in the church. Their interest 
was followed up with literature about the 
church, and on the day of their special cele- 
bration 60 new people attended. In Vancouver a 
church made 20,000 phone calls and 2,000 peo- 
ple expressed interest. On their day of cele- 
bration 200 new people attended. 


Are you interested in knowing more? If you de- 
sire more information write to: The Phone’s For 
You, P.O. Box 1607, Whittier,CA 90609-1607, 
USA. 


Dr. David Sherbino 

Dr. Sherbino is Professor of Pastoral Studies, Ontario 
Theological Seminary, Toronto, and Pastoral Staff 
Associate at St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, Ontario. 


Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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m™ 114th 


General Assem 


Toronto, Ontario 


June 5-10, 1988 


‘*But I have promises to keep 


T And Miles to go before I sleep’’ 
he slight liberty I have taken with the words of Robert Frost 
will, I hope, serve as explanation and reassurance to you, dear 
readers, that I have been summoned back by The Record Commit- 
tee for just one more tour through the annals of our highest court. 
Feeling as they did that it would be unfair (and probably against 
the Helsinki Accord and the Geneva Convention) to ask a brand 
new Editor to traverse the thickets of amendments-to-amendments 
without a warm-up of at least a few months, the Committee called 


me back. Like Samuel’s ghost in 
command encore before Saul and the 
witch of Endor, it is my last perfor- 
mance. 

I wouldn’t want anyone to infer 
from the snippet of poetry with which 
we began this last waltz, (I know, 
I’ve mixed another metaphor, but 
there are a lot of them available) that 
the Moderator of #114, Dr. Bruce 
Miles, was an obstacle to be over- 
come. He showed to the commission- 
ers the generosity of good will, good 
humour and deep concern for the 
church which those who know him 
personally know so well. Other, 
more prosaic, obstacles were a prob- 
lem however. 

The annual season of street repair 
was being celebrated in Toronto and 
only the natives knew the steps to this 
dance. . . not even all of them. With 
main arteries such as the Don Valley 


Parkway closed one way on days 
with ‘‘y’’ in them and the other way 
on days with ‘‘a’’ in them, moving 
commissioners around to the 
opening at St. John’s Church and to 
the Monday night banquet — took on 
overtones of the quest for the Holy 
Grail. One hour and forty-five min- 
ute trips from York University in 
north Toronto, to the Danforth area, 
very much *“‘downtown,”’ gave the 
commissioners a taste of urban life 
which left many returning home to 
smaller centres *‘on their way, rejoic- 
imnsas 

The Moderator picked up on this 
shared experience in his prayer that 
opened the banquet on Monday: *‘O 
Lord, we’ve come through the wil- 
derness of Toronto, and we hope that 
there is manna at the end. Amen.”’ 

Much more was involved here than 
culture shock to country folk. (After 
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Text: 


James Ross Dickey 


Photos: 


Neville Stevenson 


all, Dr. Miles comes from no mean 
city himself.) The realities of urbani- 
zation were unmistakably a part of 
the week to all but those who chose 
to acknowledge ‘‘niceness’’ alone. 
St. John’s Church faces the grim 
and imposing back of the infamous 
Don Jail. It is down Broadview Ave- 
nue a bit from a Ukrainian Catholic 
Church that dwarfs it in size, smack 
in the middle of one of Toronto’s 
Chinese districts. York University it- 
self, the site of most of the Assembly 
activities and the residences for com- 
missioners, is itself cheek-by-jowl 
with one of Toronto’s high-crime 


areas, the Jane-Finch corridor. The 
approach takes one along another 
thoroughfare bordered by discount 
carpet outlets, fast-food emporia, gas 
stations and convenience stores . . . 
urban sprawl in spades. The Univer- 
sity buildings and the campus put one 
in mind of a semi-abandoned Third 
World capital, plunked down in a 
park, manicured out of wilderness by 
an ambitious despot. The food put 
one in mind of an old joke . . . “‘The 
food here is terrible! Yes, and the 
portions are so small!’’ Ah well, the 
catering was under new manage- 
ment, and the commisioners were 


nourished enough to make the long 
treks required between buildings. 

Whatever the relationship between 
surroundings, facilities and the per- 
formance of an Assembly (no doubt 
future thesis material), the 114th did 
rather well. 

The level of lay participation in de- 
bate was the highest it has been for 
some years, and influential in chang- 
ing several important recommenda- 
tions. Two ruling elders in particular 
— Warren Baillie (East Toronto) and 
Fred Grant (North Saskatchewan) — 
deserve special mention for their con- 
tributions, specifics to follow. There 
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(3) The 114th General Assembly 


were sixty-one women commission- 
ers, the highest number, I believe, at 
any Assembly. With but a few excep- 
tions the debate was reasoned, help- 
ful, and not extended beyond endura- 
ble time limits. 


It occurs to me that the two lines of 
Frost’s poetry that opened this ac- 
count are appropriate other than in 
providing me with a double entendre. 
They are from a poem titled ‘‘Stop- 
ping by the Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning,’’ a poem that has as its theme 
(in part at least) the conflict between 
repose and_ obligation;  disen- 
gagement and self-denial. 


This Assembly reflected a church 
not yet ready to disengage, but not 
sure of how to keep its promise. 


Much of Assembly’s agenda was 
spent in fine-tuning past positions. 
The decline in membership contin- 
ues, indeed, has accelerated. The 
loss in communicant membership in 
1987 was 1926 (an ominous number 
is it not?) The Moderator teased the 
Assembly with a riddle, posed at the 
Monday night banquet, when he said 
that this could be a *‘587 Assem- 
bly.’’ As he later explained, after one 
or two more clues, 587 B.C. is the 
generally agreed upon date for the 
fall of Jerusalem at the hand of Neb- 
uchandezzar, and the deportation of 
its inhabitants, the beginning of the 
Babylonian exile. Dr. Miles sug- 
gested that our denomination might 
be called on to be ready to give up the 
familiar, to learn to live as strangers 
in a strange land. 


Whatever the challenges ahead of 
us, the major initiative of this Assem- 
bly was a proposal from the Adminis- 
trative Council, approved by Assem- 
bly, that we adopt ‘‘Strategic Plan- 
ning,’ a plan for administrative re- 
organization to better define the task 
of the church and to make the carry- 
ing out of that task more efficient. 
(More about Strategic Planning, in 
the report of the Administrative 
Council’s recommendations, will fol- 
low.) 


Worship at the opening, St. John’s Church. 


Assembly Opens 


St. John’s Church, celebrating its 
100th Anniversary this year, was one 
of the smallest venues chosen for the 
opening of an Assembly. It filled 
quickly, even with chairs in the side 
aisles, and those who straggled in af- 
ter a blocks-long search for parking 
were hard pressed to find seating. 
The heat grew with the numbers, and 
I was glad of my perch on a hassock, 
in the foyer, next to a stretcher, in the 
flow of whatever slight breeze drifted 
in through the open door. The sounds 
of the city, streetcars, a little girl be- 
ing squirted by a garden hose as it 
was played over a tiny lawn next 
door, the traffic, were soon sub- 
merged by the opening hymn ‘‘From 
all that dwell below the skies.”’ 

The host minister, the Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart served as Liturgist for the 
service, the Prayers of the People 
were led by the Rev. Ross Gibson, 
the Session Clerk of St. John’s, Mr. 
Doug Nichol, read the lessons and 
the music, with many praticipants, 
was led by Organist and Choir Direc- 
tor, Mr. Ronald Laidlaw of St. 
John’s. 
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The Moderator of the 1 13th Gener- 


al Assembly, Dr. Tony Plomp, 
preached the sermon, using as his 
text *‘I am the bread of life. He who 
comes to me will never go hungry.”’ 
(John 6:35) 

From the oppressive heat of that 
evening he delivered us, through a 
memorable and poignant story from 
his own life. He began: ‘‘For a few 
moments I want to take you back to a 
time some of you experienced, but 
most of you have only heard about. It 
is a time carved into my memory. It 
was a time of bitter cold, starvation, 
disease and death. Such were the last 
months of war in the Nazi-occupied 
lowlands of Holland. 

‘*. . . food was not only severely 
rationed, it eventually became vir- 
tually non-existent. Members of the 
proud, middle-class joined skid-row 
inhabitants in scrounging anywhere 
for whatever they could get to fill 
their empty stomachs . . . Some did 
not survive. It would be known as 
‘‘The Hunger Winter’’, and so it 
was.”” 

Dr. Plomp told us that churches or- 


| 


ganized transport to farms in the 
countryside for some of the weakest 
and sickliest children. He and his sis- 
ter were among them. Though there 
was food, they went “‘to strangers 
who were not always kind, away 
from families and friends and from a 
mother’s hugs and kisses.”’ 

When liberation did come, there 
was much rejoicing, happy reunions, 
a newly regained sense of security. 

‘‘The memory most sharply etched 
into‘my mind,’’ he went on, “**. . . is 
of entering the dining room that 
night. A feast had been prepared for 
us. My mother and her friend pointed 
with pride to the bread on the table. 
This was the feast. Genuine, fluffy, 
white bread. Real bread and real but- 
ter on that bread. I close my eyes. I 
can still see myself sitting at that ta- 
ble. And I remember the taste of that 
bread. Its texture and its taste seemed 
like delicate cake to me. I had never 
quite savoured anything like that be- 
fore. This could not be bread. This 
was some sort of special . . . some 
sort of ***heavenly’ food.’’ 

From that moving and riveting an- 
ecdote from his life, Dr. Plomp went 
on to draw a compariosn with the 
Bread of Life and the bread set out on 
the Communion Table. **Tonight we 
also gather for a simple meal. In the 
sharing of this very ordinary bread 
and wine, we too remember. We re- 
member our past. Only you know 
those very personal memories — of a 
first Communion — ‘‘the blessed- 
ness when first you knew the Lord’’ 
— memories of a church and friends 
back home, of loved ones who once 
ate and drank with you — memories 
of separation and reconciliation, of 
despair and hopes renewed — mem- 
ories of sins and sins forgiven . . .”’ 

He went on to point out that we re- 
call far more than that . . . the life 
and sacrifice, death and resurrection 
of Jesus. ‘“‘He gave (and gives Him- 
self) to us in matchless sacrifice... . 
As we gather at this table we also 
know that here we come home, here 
we are safe, here we may rejoice in 


our own deliverance from sin and 
death.” The Communion Service 
was conducted using the new 
worship book produced by the Board 
of Congregational Life. 


Briefing 

The mornings and afternoons of 
Monday and Tuesday were spent in 
‘‘briefing sessions’’ as has been the 
agenda for some years now. These 
are gruelling routines, wherein the 
commissioners are briefed on the rec- 
ommendations of each board or com- 
mittee and in which questions — a 
few anyway — may be asked. They 
have been declared useful by many 
commissioners and the powers-that- 
be, but every year some see these 
sessions as “‘instructions in how to 
vote’’ or “‘reports to the shareholders 
on the firm’s performance. ”’ 

One session, unlike the others, has 
been a feed-back session, known as 
‘The 10th Group.’’ Being a commis- 
sioner this year, and untied from the 
report of The Record Committee, I 
was able to attend one such 10th 
Group session. 


Survey; When 1 
think of --- 


Led by Diane Strickland, the 
group was asked to complete the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘When I think of The Pres- 


in Canada, the 


9 


byterian Church 
image that comes to mind is . . 
Duly written down, some of these 
images were: a maple tree affected by 
pollution; a tug-of-war; a giant pin- 
ball machine, often tilted; the ingre- 
dients of a delicious milkshake, in a 
blender, ready to be mixed up; a fam- 
ily with children growing in different 
directions. 


(4) The 114th General Assembly 


We were then asked to name glob- 
al issues of importance, not necessar- 
ily from a Christian perspective. Nu- 
clear arms, drugs, illiteracy, hunger, 
etc. . . . the same choices as almost 
any intelligent grade-four class 
would make, were made. 

After being asked to pick just three 
from our blackboard-covering list, 
we did so. Then we were asked 
‘*What are the issues for The Pres- 
byterian Church In Canada.’’ Back 
came some more less-than-astound- 
ing, though true, answers: an ageing 
population; the problem of integrat- 
ing youth; commitment; unity (geo- 
graphic, clergy/laity, church offices/ 
congregations; survival.) 

Personal church ‘‘stories’’ were 
then solicited and given. Finally, we 
were asked to fill in blanks in five 
sentences, using only one of five 
words — simple words: glad, sad, 
angry, ashamed and bad. The sen- 
tences read I feel about my 
church (myself, etc.). 

The data gathered at this 10th 
Group and the data from a more de- 
tailed, multi-paged questionnaire 
handed out to commissioners (a 
shorter version of which appears in 
this issue of The Record) will provide 
some assistance to the approved 
course of Strategic Planning. 

The second *‘sederunt’’ (or sitting) 
of Assembly was held following the 
banquet on Monday night, in the El- 
las Banquet Hall. Under three chan- 
deliers, to the accompaniment of a 
red-jacketed, kilted, brass quintet 
from the 48th Highlanders, the com- 
missioners forgot the rigours of the 
journey from York and enjoyed a 
rather light agenda. They also 
seemed to enjoy, more than other se- 
lections played by the quintet, 
‘‘Guide me O thou great Jehovah’”’ 
(the recognition factor), and a med- 
ley of Newfoundland folksongs be- 
loved by all but Newfoundlanders 
who have heard them done to death. 
Perhaps there are a lot of *“‘closet’’ 
Newfoundlanders in the denomina- 
tion. 
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The setting for all the other sede- 
runts was Burton Auditorium on the 
York campus. The auditorium 
proved to be a steeply terraced am- 
phitheatre with very theatrical light- 
ing, focused strongly on the area 
where a stage would be if we didn’t 
have one Moderator and three Clerks 
there instead. The lighting forced the 
Moderator’s face into a Clint 
Eastwood squint every time he tried 
to recognize a commissioner at one 
of the three microphones. Dr. Miles 
became very adept at voice detection. 
Incidentally, Presbyterians still strug- 
gle with the technology of the micro- 
phone, though there has been some 
improvement. Ballpoint pens are 
now a cinch, so there is hope. 


Set roe hak 


The following account of the pro- 
ceedings is more selective than usual 
this year, (I am working at the bid- 
ding of others) but is as unofficial as 
ever. It is selective with a view to 
conveying news of decisions that 
bear most directly on the life or as- 
sumed interests of the average Pres- 
byterian in the pew (or at the cottage, 
for that matter.) The only official ac- 
count is contained, as usual, in the 
Acts and Proceedings of the 114th 
General Assembly, copies of which 
will be distributed in the usual man- 
ner and made available for sale from 
the Clerk’s Office at 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. 

The order followed will not be 
strictly chronological, but rather by 
board, committee or general subject 
matter. 


Administrative Council 

Though adopted without debate, 
the recommendation that our church 
embrace Strategic Planning as a pro- 
cess through which we, boards, com- 
mittees and presbyteries . . . (two or 
more of the last mentioned meeting 
together if they wish), consider our 
mission, came with a long explana- 
tory preamble. 

One of the acknowledged factors 


Campus scene at York University. 


behind this new planning and reorga- 
nization initiative is the fact that 
three senior executives have resigned 
in the past year, as well as one Asso- 
ciate Secretary and some key support 
persons. Another Associate Secre- 
tary’s resignation will take place next 
year and at least two others are get- 
ting close to retirement. Hence, there 
is a kind of ‘‘window’’ for reorgani- 
zation and change without as many 
personnel in place as there normally 
would be. 

Then too, the uncertainty regard- 
ing the future of Ewart and the finan- 
cial difficulties of Knox and Pres- 
byterian Colleges suggest that it is a 
good time to take a look at the best 
way we can engage in theological ed- 
ucation. The Council, in order to 
complete the process of Strategic 
Planning without prejudicing the out- 
come recommended that all exec- 
utive positions be filled only on an 
‘‘interim’’ basis for one year. Their 
recommendation was deferred until 
the reports of two other groups were 
heard: The Presbyterian Record and 
The Presbyterian College. The Re- 
cord had completed the search for an 
new Editor before the Strategic Plan- 


ning process was announced and felt 
that they could not continue any 
longer with an interim arrangement. 
The argument was made (by me, if 
you must know) that the nominee had 
already announced his successful 
candidature to his congregation, 
would have to move out of a manse 
and into a home — hardly wise as an 
‘‘interim’’ — and that it would be 
very difficult for the magazine to 
continue to publish on schedule with- 
out a new Editor permanently in 
place. 

Assembly embraced the Record’s 
case and it was exempted from the 
freeze and the organizational restruc- 
turing proposed by the Council. 

The Presbyterian College also was 
successful in seeking tenure (perma- 
nent appointment) for Dr. Geoffrey 
Johnston, though their case was dif- 
ferent from the Record’s. Dr. Klem- 
pa pointed out that it had been a 
three-year process and that such an 
appointment would not preclude re- 
organization as far as the Colleges 
were concerned. If the College 
ceased to exist independently, so 
would all tenure appointments. 

Drawing more debate, and the first 
major debate of the Assembly, were 
proposals to substantially raise the 
stipends of the executive positions at 
church offices, teaching positions at 
the Colleges, supervisory personnel 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver, 
and at Crieff Hills Community. 

The original raise proposed was 
one of $18,000; a reasonable figure 
to suggest as a living allowance in 
Toronto, for those who must look for 
homes in Canada’s hottest real estate 
market. Those living outside of To- 
ronto were to receive raises on a geo- 
graphically adjusted basis. 

The Assembly acknowledged the 
high cost of housing in Toronto, in- 
deed, in this debate commissioners 
frequently referred to the ongoing 
study as to whether or not to move 
church offices out of Toronto (said 
study to be presented to the 115th 
General Assembly). However they 
felt that a half-million package of in- 
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Moderator 
Dr. Bruce Miles 


Rev. John Congram, 
; yf now Record editor. 


y) a 
/ ON 


Rev. Tony Plomp, outgoing moderator, 
installs his successor. 


Illustration by Doug Caswell 
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creases was too high and would cut 
too much into the programme bud- 
gets of the boards, committees, etc. 

After voting to refer the recom- 
mendation back to the Council for re- 
port later in the Assembly, a second 
figure, a raise of $7,500 (approxi- 
mately 16%) was approved. 


In other matters: 

@ Dr. Everett Bean was named Clerk 
Emeritus of the General Assembly. 
(Not as an interim appointment for 
one year) 

@ The increase in giving to the 
church last year amounted to 4.1% of 
an increase — approximately the rate 
of inflation. 

@ An approximate increase of 5% 
was added to the minimum stipend. 

@ Two overtures from the Presbytery 
of Assiniboia dealt with the matter of 
stipends. The first asked for a system 
to pay ministers’ stipends directly 
from church offices. It was denied. 
The second asked for a parity of sti- 
pends for all ministers in the church. 


This proposal was — through an 
amendment to the recommendation 
denying the overture — eventually 


consigned to the presbyteries to study 
as part of an existing study on sala- 
ries being sent down by Assembly at 
the recommendation of the Council. 
The Council urged an individual 
presbytery to try the experiment in 
parity as an example and witness. 

® The resignations of James Ross 
Dickey from the Editorship of The 
Record and of Harry Waite from the 
position of General Secretary of the 
Board of Congregational Life were 
accepted, and the appreciation of As- 
sembly was registered in applause. 


Atlantic Mission Society 

The Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Eastern Division, is now the Atlantic 
Mission Society, having received 
permission from the last General As- 
sembly for the proposed name 
change and change in their constitu- 
tion, the object being to make it 
“gender inclusive.’’ Now men can 
be members. 


Church Doctrine 


‘The Church Doctrine Committee 
prepared a five-page response to an 
overture from the Presbytery of Lind- 
say-Peterborough, an overture that, 
in essence, objected to the use of 
feminine forms of address for God, 
such as ‘“‘Loving Mother’’ and to 
their use in public worship. Church 
Doctrine’s response is as fine a sum- 
mary of the essential points of the de- 
bate as could possibly be expected 
within the limitations of an Assembly 
report. I would urge all who have an 
interest in the subject to read it for 
themselves when the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings become available in the fall. 

The response concluded with the 
following warnings: 

1. Where God is addressed as ‘*Fa- 
ther and Mother’’, or as ‘‘Father’’ 
one time and ‘“‘Mother’’ the next, 
there is a danger that biblical mo- 
notheism may be undermined. There 
is no problem in paganism which be- 
lieves in both gods and goddesses 
and where a deity frequently has a 
consort, but any such idea is totally 
opposed to biblical thought which ad- 
amantly insists that God is one. 

2. To address God as ‘*Mother’’ 
strongly suggests the image of moth- 
er goddess which was behind so 
much ancient religion with its ten- 
dency to equate the deity with the 
forces of nature, to attempt to control 
the fertility of the crops, animals and 
humans, and to de-emphasize the 
moral demands of religion. 
3. Addressing God as Mother cre- 
ates confusion in regard to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The language of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit is deeply 
rooted not only in Christian tradition 
but also in Scripture. It would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to accom- 
modate Father/Mother language into 
the Christological and Trinitarian for- 
mulae worked out by the Church with 
such great difficulty and at such great 
cost over several centuries. 

An example is given of the diffi- 
culties involved. ‘*Attempts to avoid 


Rev. Charlotte Stuart 
of St. John’s Church 
spoke at the 

Monday night banquet. 


gender-specific terms immediately 
endanger the personal elements of 
biblical revelation. Cf. the rewording 
which has been proposed for the 
Doxology: 
‘‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow, 

Praise God, all creatures here 

below, 

Praise God above, ye heavenly 

host: 
Creator, 
Ghost.”’ 

‘The last line is not wrong theo- 
logically but it does not express the 
personal nature of God nor the inter- 
relationship among persons of the 
Trinity which is expressed in the 
original version.”’ 

The recommendation from Church 
Doctrine was, in part. that ‘‘God is 
not (to be) addressed as Loving 
Mother or any other female term, but 
that the Church explore new forms of 
worship which better reflect the rich- 
ness of the biblical approach. ... . + 

In the course of debate, the opin- 
ions on the subject were not predeter- 


Christ and _ Holy 
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mined by the gender of those partici- 
pating. 

Shirley Jeffery, (Paris) had no 
trouble or objection whatever to mas- 
culine language in addressing God, 
while Iris Ford (Waterloo-Welling- 
ton) felt that both negative images of 
earthly fathers and the association of 
masculinity with power made exclu- 


sively masculine forms  inappro- 
priate. 
The motion was _ successfully 


amended on a motion from Paul 
Brown (Barrie) that allowed for ex- 
perimentation in the use of biblical 
images and forms of address if the 
three warnings/concerns expressed 
by the Church Doctrine Committee 
were acknowledged and considered 
cautionary. 

How restrictive these ‘“‘caveats’’ 
will be no doubt remains to be seen. 

Another proposal in response to 
overtures, one each from sessions in 
South Monaghan, Ontario, and from 
Fort St. John, B.C., dealt with a va- 
riation on an older problem — that of 
lifetime “*terms’’ for ruling elders. 

The question of electing elders for 
fixed terms had been raised, and the 
proposal voted down, at more than 
one Assembly. Nevertheless, the 
problem persists that some potential 
elders are daunted by the prospect of 
a lifetime commitment. In smaller 
and remote congregations this can be 
an especially difficult obstacle. 

Church Doctrine did not, of 
course, try and re-open the question 
of term eldership, but proposed an 
option: that congregations could 
choose to elect elders on a term serv- 
ice basis. Ordination would be for 
life, but the term of service would be 
six years followed by at least a year 
off and then re-election, if the con- 
gregation and session so chose. The 
proposal also included the proviso 
that, under this option, one-third of 
the session be elected every two 
years. 

This recommendation was defeat- 
ed and the present system remains. It 
was defeated after considerable de- 


bate. Ruling elders argued most 
strongly against the change; teaching 
elders were largely in favour. Some 
ministers were opposed not because 
they didn’t like the idea, rather they 
didn’t want the church to approve 
any more ‘‘optional’’ recommenda- 
tions, further diversifying, or fractur- 
ing Presbyterian practice and polity. 
Others opposed did not like the com- 
pulsory year off after six years of 
service. 

Those speaking in favour felt that 
we have de facto term eldership al- 
ready, and that the recommendation 
would leave our theology intact while 
encouraging greater participation in 
the courts of the church. Some min- 
isters (and not a few elders) thought 
that it would be a good thing if teach- 
ing elders (i.e., ministers, ) had to take 
a year off in every seven as well! 

The status quo, it was pointed out, 
does provide for time away from ac- 
tive duty as a ruling elder, on the ba- 
sis of illness, business pressure, etc., 
subject, of course, to the approval of 
session. 


Dining Hall at 
York University 
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In other matters: 

@ The sacrament of infant baptism 
was soundly reaffirmed in response 
to overtures from Peace River and 
Edmonton Presbyteries suggesting 
that the church institute a service of 
dedication for the children of parents 
who could not affirm our church’s 
theology and practice. 


Church Growth 


In a supplemental report, Church 
Growth pointed out that the decline 
of 1926 members in 1987 amounted 
to 1.2% of the total membership. It 
sounds more alarming when the loss 
is seen as the loss of 19 median-size 
congregations (101 members). Of 
those who reported losses, 102 con- 
gregations lost upwards of 10% of 
their membership, while 27 lost 20% 
or more. Five congregations lost, in 
numerical terms, between 100 and 
200 members. 

On the positive side, 30% of the 
congregations have grown, 67 of 
these by 10% or more. Growing con- 
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gregations can be found in 32 of the 
44 presbyteries and in all manner of 
settings — rural, urban, village and 
suburban, and in 1,2,3, and 4 point 
charges. 

Approval was given for the Com- 
mittee on Church Growth to become 
part of the Board of Congregational 
Life. This does not mean that their 
ten-year mandate, due to expire in 
1990, will be automatically extend- 
ed, but that after that date, it will be 
up to B.C.L. to decide if it will fund 
Church Growth from its own pro- 
gramme budget. 


Clerks of Assembly 

@ Denied a request to allow retired 
ministers to vote for the Moderator- 
elect. 

@ Are taking steps to computerize 
the text of the Acts and Proceedings 
of Assembly, with a concordance. 

@ An overture from the Presbytery of 
Chatham requesting the rescinding of 
the action of the 113th General As- 
sembly permitting congregations to 
invite baptized children of faith to the 
Lord’s Table (on the basis of its be- 
ing optional and therefore potentially 
divisive pastorally, e.g., when fami- 
lies move) was given to the presbyte- 
ries to study and report to the Church 
Doctrine Committee. 


The Colleges 

@ Will be subject to the Strategic 
Planning process as ongoing finan- 
cial difficulties loom. 


Congregational Life 

The Rev. Alex MacDonald is serv- 
ing as Interim Executive Director fol- 
lowing the resignation of the Rev. 
Harry Waite last March. (Executive 
Director is the same level of authority 
as General Secretary.) 

Most of the time spent on this re- 
port was taken up with position pa- 
pers and recommendations on the cri- 
sis in Canadian Agriculture and on 
pastoral care of persons with AIDS. 

The first recommendation on the 
subject of agriculture has the church 
go on record to both provincial and 


federal governments that ‘‘the pre- 
sent state of food production and dis- 
tribution in Canada constitutes a cri- 
sis.’’ From that basis other recom- 
mendations called for just return for 
the farmers so that consumers do not 
benefit from the low return on farm- 
ing and, at the same time, that the 
governments take steps to ‘‘guar- 
antee just food prices for all consum- 
Crsih: 

Two recommendations were de- 
feated, largely through the interven- 
tion of a prairie farmer, Fred Grant of 
Glenbush, Saskatchewan, (Assini- 
boia). The recommendations called 
for governments to stop subsidizing 
farmers on the basis of production 
levels, and that the governments con- 
sider farm supply management as 
‘‘one of the appropriate solutions to 
the farming crisis.”’ Mr. Grant ar- 
gued, and convinced the Assembly, 
that there was no better way (though 
it wasn’t perfect) to subsidize than to 
tie subsidies to production. He also 
argued, again successfully, that sup- 
ply management can only work in a 
“Glosedssystem.”) @incesaY ouscanit 
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Ray Hodgson discusses AIDS in 
the Board of Congregational Life 
presentation. 


regulate rainfall: you can’t control 
production.”’ 

Dr. Raymond Hodgson, present- 
ing the report for B.C.L., agreed that 
supply management couldn’t work 
with export markets, but that it would 
work in the domestic market. 

Dr. Hodgson also agreed substan- 
tially with another criticism — of a 
recommendation to ask the federal 
government to strengthen the Farm 
Debt Review Board. Bruce Cossar 
(Kingston) objected to the recom- 
mendation because farmers don’t like 
the Board, the costs involved in 
going to it for redress, or the record 
of results. Dr. Hodgson, agreed that 
‘‘the current state of the Farm Debt 
Review Board is a scandal’’ and that 
that was the purpose of the recom- 
mendation. It passed. 

During the debate, Mr. Grant apol- 
ogized: ‘‘It seems like I’m talking a 
lot, but it’s what I know about.’’ The 
Moderator replied: “‘It would be 
wonderful if we all spoke only on 
what we knew about.”’ 

The federal government was 
asked, in another successful recom- 


mendation, to consider exempting, or 
protecting, sectors of the agricultural 
industry from the Free Trade 
Agreement. 

The Board argued, in the course of 
these recommendations, that Canada 
needed to be self-reliant in agricul- 
ture. When some questioned that we 
weren't, it was pointed out that we 
were dependent on many imported 
commodities. Others then queried 
what self-reliance would do to Third 
World countries and their export 
crops. The reply came that these 
countries would then be freed from 
single-crop economies, or from lim- 
ited farm economies tied to exports, 
and then could take steps toward self- 
support themselves. 

A motion to approve this self-reli- 
ance policy for Canada was ap- 
proved. 

On the subject of AIDS, the Board 
brought in seven recommendations. 
Most had to do with education on the 
disease and support for the victims. 

In the body of the report, before 
the recommendations, the Board 
pointed out that ‘‘AIDS is not a high- 
ly contagious disease. It is caused by 
a virus which is easily destroyed by 
heat, drying, alcohol, soap and dilut- 
ed bleach solutions. It must gain di- 
rect access into the blood stream for 
the infection to spread from person to 
Peisolen nd 

““Because of its rapid spread 
through the male homosexual com- 
munity in North America, AIDS is 
often mistakenly represented as a 
‘“*male homosexual disease.”’ 

This is a damaging misconception, 
because of the stigma frequently at- 
tached to same-sex orientation in our 
society. Homophobia consequently 
distorts our response both to persons 
with AIDS and to the disease itself. 
In a global context, AIDS is anything 
but a “‘homosexual disease’’. . . .”’ 

A recommendation to all presbyte- 
ries that one Sunday next year be des- 
ignated *‘AIDS Awareness Day’’ 
passed by three votes, in a standing 
vote . . . with no debate whatever, in 


spite of the almost evenly divided 
court! The only one of the seven rec- 
ommendations to be defeated was 
one opposing mandatory testing for 
AIDS and objecting to proposals to 
quarantine HIV-positive (the virus) 
individuals. 


In other matters: 

@ The “‘General Assembly Budget’’ 
is no more, It is now simply, and 
only, “*Presbyterians Sharing .. .”’ 
(with precisely three dots). 

@ An unsuccessful attempt to change 
our position on abortion, by moving 
the church to a much stronger stand 
against abortion, was made by Wil- 
liam Steele (Peace River). 

@ 1417 copies of the study book 
Word and Sacraments have been 
sold. The companion volume 


Worship for the Way: Prayers and 

Services for the Life Journey has 
been published and a response in- 
vited by June, 1990. 


(10) The 114th General Assembly 


Ecumenical Relations 

@ Had passed, with slight amend- 
ment, a recommendation guiding 
Moderators on the proper way to re- 
spond to the “‘opportunity for making 
a public statement.’’ Basically, it 
calls for consulting, and affirming, 
previous positions taken by Assem- 
bly, or if none can be found, consult- 
ing with the board/committee or co- 
alition “‘charged with responsibility 
in the area of concern.’’ (A personal, 
non-consultative observation here. It 
may work in the preparation of ecu- 
menical statements: it will prove to 
be hopelessly slow and unworkable 
in the normal course of media inquir- 
ies.) 


International Affairs 

This Committee is quite often a 
lightning-rod for dissent. It didn’t es- 
cape unscathed this Assembly either, 
but on the whole its report was writ- 


Howard Gillies, 
consultant on 
Strategic Planning. 


ten and supported with a measure of 
diplomacy and carefully worded rec- 
ommendations, thus directing less 
"Heat, 

The recommendations that did en- 
gender enough criticism, to pass only 
as amended, centred on Nicaragua, 
El Salvador and the tension in Cen- 
tral America. 

Primarily through the intervention 
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of Mr. Warren Baillie (East Toron- 
to), Chief Electoral Officer for the 
Province of Ontario and himself a 
first-hand observer of elections both 
in Africa and Central America, the 
recommendations were amended so 
that the interference of the U.S.S.R. 
in the region was condemned, along 
with the interference of the U.S.A. 
By the same intervention, the Ca- 
nadian government was asked to try 
and influence not only U.S. policy in 
Nicaragua, but also Nicaraguan poli- 
cy with respect to E] Salvador. 


In other matters: 

@ The government was asked to de- 
clare Canada a nuclear weapons-free 
zone. 

@ Opposition to the purchase of a nu- 
clear-powered submarine fleet was 
approved. 

@ The government was urged to 
‘“‘give asylum to the victims of the 
conflict and others caught in the Cen- 
tral American crisis, who are knock- 
ing on our doors.”’ 

@ The government was urged to call 
for an international conference on the 


On the issue of the Free Trade 
agreement, the Assembly supported 
the Committee in its ‘‘concern and 
disquiet over the implications’’ of the 
agreement, though it also went on re- 
cord as being opposed to ‘‘anti- 
Americanism.’’ The specifics of their 
concern and disquiet and their re- 
quests to alter that Agreement centred 
on Canada’s social programmes, cul- 
tural identity and the disadvantages 
to Third World countries. In a tacit 
admission that the exemptions asked 
for would probably kill the 
Agreement, the suggestion was made 
to the government that ‘‘alternative 
trade policies’’ be considered. 


Middle East under the auspices of the 
United Nations . . . with a particular 
reference to the night of Palestinians 
to a national homeland. This recom- 
mendation passed, amended to in- 
clude the proviso of secure bounda- 
ries for Israel. 


Board of Ministry 

Most of the recommendations of 
this Board had to do with the process 
of receiving candidates for ministry 
in our church. 

One recommendation sought ap- 
proval of the proposition that min- 
isters who, in liberty of conscience, 
are opposed to the ordination of 
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women, should not be allowed to 
serve as Interim-Moderators, since 
they would discriminate against 
women candidates for a vacant pul- 
pit. This recommendation was 
amended to specify ministers ‘‘who 
have evidenced ___ discrimination 
against women ministers in the view 
of Presbytery.”’ 

During the course of debate on this 
recommendation, some attempted to 
broaden the prohibition against dis- 
crimination to others — e.g., older 
candidates. At one point, it was pro- 
posed that the word ‘‘women”’ be re- 
moved. The Moderator noted that 
‘*We have before us an amendment 
that takes out women.”’ 


The Presbyterian Record 
After a process that included inter- 
views with eight nominees, the Rev. 
John Congram, minister at St. 
Mark’s Church, Don Mills, was 
nominated and appointed to the posi- 
tion of Editor. As mentioned above, 
The Record was exempted from the 


Continued on page 28 


Rev. John Congram, 
the new Record editor 


Taking The Pulse 
Of The 


Presbyterian 


Church 


Wh 


take the pulse of the church? Is it like a diagnostic 


exercise to see what makes the patient tick or sick? Is it more like a 
regular check-up for a person who is apparently functioning rather 
well? Or is it somewhat like checking your car’s dip-stick to see 
whether the oil has been burned or leaked away? 


It is probably a matter of several 
different perspectives — yours, his, 
her’s, theirs and mine! Each of us has 
a perspective, a diagnosis, a progno- 
sis and a cure for what does or does 
not ail the church. In all of that, one 
would hope that, for all of us, at least 
two things will motivate us to partici- 
pate in completing the “‘pulse-taker’’ 
in this issue of the Record. 


1. A love for the Church of Jesus 
Christ and for this branch of the 
Church. 

2. A concerned and hopeful atti- 
tude for the future life, witness and 
effectiveness of the Church as a com- 
munity of faith and a communicator 
of the Gospel. 


The questionnaire is part of a larg- 
er process to which the General As- 
sembly has called the church during 
this year. The process is known tech- 
nically as ‘‘strategic planning,’’ and 
it is a programme whereby we are 
trying to develop a sense of who we 
are as a church right now, what we 
hope to be and do as disciples of 


Christ, and what planning is required 
to help us be effective in fulfilling a 
vision. 

During the course of this year, 
(June, 1988 to May, 1989), presbyte- 
ries will be asked to identify priori- 
ties for themselves and for the Gener- 
al Assembly committees and pro- 
gramme agencies. A _ process for 
doing this has been developed, and 
each presbytery may well invite con- 
gregations and sessions to have input 
into that process. The questionnaire 
in this Record is designed to provide 
background information about our- 
selves, to assist us in developing 
those priorities for the church which 
will guide us into the next century. 

You are therefore invited and en- 
couraged to participate in this exer- 
cise of pulse-taking, by completing 
and returning the survey. Beyond 
that, you will probably hear of other 
opportunities to participate in ‘‘strat- 
egic planning’’ through your congre- 
gation, session, and presbytery. We 
invite you to do so with enthusiasm, 
hope, faith, and prayer. 
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by Tom Gemmell 
and 
Diane Strickland 


Please 
turn 

the 

page 

for the 
SURVEY 
FORM 


oS, 


1 Do you perceive that your own con- 
gregation has a clear sense of pur- 
pose? 

a.yesL] b.noL] c.notsureL] 


2 Describe your congregation’s 
knowledge of the Bible as you per- 
ceive it. 

a. goodL]_ b. weak L] 

c. not sure (_] 


3 Do you perceive that your congre- 
gation wants to widen its ethnic base? 
a.yesL] b.noL] 


4 Do you study the Bible? 
a.yesL] b.noL] 


5 Give three reasons why you go to 
church. 

a. 

b. 

¢} 


6 What effect do you perceive the or- 
dination of women has had on our de- 
nomination? 

a. positive _] b. negative L] 

c. no particular effect 


7 Do you feel you have experienced 
the presence of God? 
l.yesL] b. nol] 


8 What are the three greatest sources 
of satisfaction in your church life? 
Rank in order 1, 2, 3 

a. relationships L] _b. worship L] 

c. education] d. service L] 

e. your offering of music L_] 

f. other (please specify) 


9 Would you prefer to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper (check one) 

a.lessL] b. more 

c. no change [_] 


CHECK THE APPROPRIATE SPACE to record your response. 
Feel free to make as many copies of the survey as there are people to 
respond. Mail your completed survey to: Survey, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. Please respond by Sept. 1/88. 


10 How would you describe Pres- 
byterian worship as you usually ex- 
perience it? Check three adjectives. 
a. dignified] b. boring LJ 

c. creative] d. wordy CL) 

e. inspiring] f. consistent L] 

g. exclusive] _h. inclusive (] 

i. uplifting Jj. joyful 

k. restrained] 1. confusing L] 

m. other (please specify) 


11 What are the 3 greatest pressures 
that you experience from the church? 
Rank in order 1, 2, 3 

a. time demands L] b. money de- 
mands []_ c. spiritual anxiety L] 

d. personal conflicts L) e. other 
(please specify) 


12 What three things do you think 
make the Presbyterian Church 
strong? Rank in order 1, 2, 3 

a. government []_ b. theology L] 
c. people] d. tradition 

e. social action] f. worship L] 

g. clergy LJ _h. lay ministry L] 

i. approach to Scripture L] j. ethnic 
roots [] k. other (please specify) 


13 How would you describe the per- 
son you perceive to have the most 
power in your church? 

a. clergyperson L]_b. clerk of ses- 
sionL] c. charter member (_] 

d. patriarch or matriarch of 
longstanding family L] 

e. big donor L] _f. organist/choir di- 
rector L] g. head of a women’s 
group L] h. treasurer L] i. chair- 
person of the board [] j. previous 
minister of Word and Sacraments 
L] k. other 


14 Would you like more/less partici- 
pation of children in worship? 

a. moreL] b. less L] 

c. no change [] 


15 What do you think clergy lead- 
ership means? (check 3 and rank in 
order 1, 2, 3) 

a. facilitator] b. prophet 

c. pastor] d.teacher(L] e. spiri- 
tual director] f. preacher L] 

g. equipper L] _h. healer L] 

i. chief executive officer] _j. inter- 
preter _] k. counsellor L] 1. deci- 
sion-maker [_] m. other 


16 Choose and rank in order of 1, 2, 
3, three of the following sentiments 
that best describe your feelings about 
the future of this denomination. 

a. joyfull] b. scared LJ 

c. worried] d. confident LJ 

e. energized] f. determined LJ 

g. depressed] _h. defeated LJ 

i. committed L] j. sad] k. other 
(please specify) 


17 Do you feel at ease talking about 
your faith? 
a.yesL] b.noL] 


18 Would you like to feel more com- 
fortable sharing your faith with oth- 
ers? 

a.yesL] b. nol] 
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‘PULSE SURVEY 


19 Choose and rank in order of 1, 2, 
3 three of the following possible 
weaknesses of our denomination. 

a. government] b. theology LJ 

c. lack of personal commitment L_] 

d. lack of creativity L] e. clerica- 
lism (_]_ f. approach to Scripture L] 
g. seminaries L] h. poor steward- 
ship] i. loss of vision]  j. tradi- 
tionL] k. other (please specify —— 


20 Where do you perceive the three 
major levels of conflict in our de- 
nomination? (rank 1, 2, 3) 

a. between ethnic groups L] _b. be- 
tween regions L] c. between 50 
Wynford and local churches [_] 

d. between clergy L] e. between 
theological right and left 1] 

f. between congregations and 
clergy] g. between old and young 
[] h. between sessions and boards 
of managers L] i. between old 
members and new members L]  j. 
between Presbytery and churches 
(1k. between men and women L_] 


21 Do you perceive a unified purpose 
for The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da? 

a.yesL] b.noL] c.notsureL] 


22 What do you see as the single 
most important issue facing the world 
today? 

a. distribution of world’s wealth L] 

b. nuclear arms race L] c. disease 
L] d. other (please specify) 


23 What kind of leadership is most 
needed in your  congregatiton? 
Choose one. 

a. decisive [_] 

b. co-operative L_] 

c. delegating] authoritative L] 


24 What do you see as the single 
most important issue facing The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada? 

a. family life L] b. doctrinal stan- 
dards(]  c. loss of vision L] 

d. other (please specify) 


25 In your opinion do the elders of 
your church fulfil their pastoral re- 
sponsbilities? 

a.yesC] b.no(] c.notsureL] 


26 Which one of the following issues 
troubles you most? 

1. abortion] b. AIDS(LJ c. wife 
abuse] d. child abuse L] 

e. homosexuality (] 

f. pornography (1 


27 In what ways do you perceive 
change in the character of clergy? 
Check 3 and rank in order 1, 2, 3 

a. less dogmatic L] b. more human 
CL] c. less available] d. more 
wishy-washy L] e. less domineer- 
ing] f. more approachable (_] 

g. less judgemental L] h. more de- 
manding (] i. other (please specify) 


28 On the whole how do you per- 
ceive these changes? 

a. as a positive [_] 

b. as a negative L] 


29 What are the greatest impediments 
in your congregation to elders doing 
their job? Choose two. 

a. lack of training L] _ b. lack of call- 
ingL]  c. lack of commitment L] 

d. lack of confidence] e. clergy 
interference L] f. other (please 
specify) 


30 Do you feel you have a say in the 
decision-making process of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada? 

a.yesL] b.noL) c. not sureL] 


31 What else would you like to say to 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada? 
(Please enclose your response on a 
separate sheet. ) 


32 I am a (check one) 

a. clergyperson [] b. communicant 
member] _ c. adherent _] 

d. diaconal minister (_] 


33 a. male] b. female L] 


34 AGE 
a. under 30] b. 31-45L) c. 46- 
6001 d.61-7500 e. over 75C) 


35 Have you ever been anything oth- 
er than a Presbyterian? 
a.no(l] b. yes (please specify) _— 


36 Were your parents Presbyterian? 
a.yesL] b. nol] 


37 Is your congregation best de- 
scribed as 

a. rural (] b. urban L] c. subur- 
ban] d. town] 


38 Do you have Church school? 
a.noL] b. yesL] 
c. # of children 


39 Indicate your membership. 
a. under 75(]_ b. 76-125L] 
c. 126-200L)  d. 201-300 LJ 
e. over 300 LJ 


40 Indicate your staff. 
a. # of full-time staff 
b. # of part-time staff 


41 To what Presbytery do you be- 
long? 


42 Indicate your church status. 
a. aid-receiving L] b. aid-receiving 
extensionL]  c. self-supporting L] 


43 Were your answers to the survey 
based primarily on a church experi- 
ence described as (check one) 

a. rural] b. urban] — c. subur- 
ban] .d. town] 


Pull-out 
and mail 
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Continued from page 24 


(12) The 114th General Assembly 


strictures placed on hiring and plan- 
ning under the Strategic Planning 
process. Mr. Congram will assume 
his new duties on September Ist. 

Thanks and commendation were 
expressed to the outgoing Editor. The 
Rev. Stephen Hayes, Features Editor 
in the interim, and Mr. Congram 
himself, Interim Managing Editor 
were also thanked. 

The Record, in order to maintain 
its subsidy-free status, or perhaps, af- 
ter this year, to regain it, will be rais- 
ing subscription rates by $1.50 effec- 
tive this July. Increases in production 
costs, and the costs incurred in the 
transition period make this nec- 
essary. At $7.50 each on the Every 
Home Plan, and $9.50 the individual 
subscription, for eleven issues, it re- 
mains a bargain, Compare rates your- 
self. (OK. That was a commercial — 
old habits die hard.) 


At the E. H. Johnson 
Memorial luncheon, 
Gabriel Habib 

of the Orthodox Church, of Antioch. 


Special Committee re 
the Appeal of 
Dr. David Thompson 


There are over thirty pages of doc- 
umentation on this appeal so readers 
are forewarned that this report is even 
more abbreviated than most. 

In essence, the appeal came about 
this way. 

Dr. Thompson received the appro- 
val of the Presbytery of Stratford-Hu- 
ron to rename his church, from 
‘‘Knox Presbyterian Church’’ to 
‘‘The Cathedral Church of John 
Knox.”’ 

The name change was sought be- 
cause Knox is an enormous church, 
built for a congregation of 1200 in 
anticipation of three congregations 
merging at Church Union in 1925. 
The merger did not take place and the 
congregation that remained in Knox 
never attained a size sufficient to 
maintain the building, especially in 
light of some major repairs to the 
brick structure that proved to be car- 
ried out with inferior mortar. Dr. 
Thompson and his congregation be- 
lieved that *‘Cathedral’’ status would 


Dr. Bill Kiempa, 
President of Presbyterian College, 
seraphically 
contemplates deficits 


open the way for corporate donations 
to help maintain what is an impres- 
sive sanctuary. 

The decision of Presbytery was ap- 
pealed to the Synod of Hamilton- 
London by the Rev. Vernon Tozer of 
Listowel who felt that the implica- 
tions of such a designation were 
fraught with difficulty. The Synod 
upheld Mr. Tozer and Dr. Thompson 
appealed the Synod’s ruling to As- 
sembly last year, and a Committee 
was named to report back to this As- 
sembly. 


In only the second such proceeding 
in approximately forty years, the As- 
sembly moved to a “‘trial’’ format. It 
was evident to many commissioners 
and to this reporter that feeling ran 
very high against Dr. Thompson’s 
case from the earliest briefing ses- 
sions. It is a tribute to Dr. Thompson 
and to the eloquence of his defence 
before Assembly, that approximately 
15 commissioners were swayed into 
voting for him. 

In making his proposal, it was ob- 
vious that Dr. Thompson was run- 
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ning up against some very deep- 
seated feeling. The documentation, 
and the Special Committee’s report 
made it clear that the ‘‘Cathedral’’ 
concept was not an ego-trip for either 
Dr. Thompson or his congregation. 
Presbytery support indicated that 
they did not understand his case that 
way either. Moreover, his concern 
was not only for Knox Church, but 
for other large and architecturally 
significant buildings that we stand, as 
a denomination, to lose, because 
time and/or circumstance have made 
it impossible for their congregations 
to maintain them adequately. There 
is not even a national inventory of 
such buildings. 

Neither the argument of “‘pres- 
ence’’, the visibility such buildings 
give our denomination, nor consider- 
ations of aesthetics in worship, or 
even the fact that Dr. Thompson had 
succeeded in changing the definition 
of ‘‘cathedral’’ in the new edition of 
the Oxford English Dictionary had 
much effect. 

The Assembly supported the Com- 
mittee in their objection to employing 
‘‘cathedral’’ designation in a Re- 
formed Church context and in their 
additional arguments (briefly) that it 
would create unnecessary distinc- 
tions within the denomination, be 
confusing ecumenically, and that it 
wouldn’t work as a ploy to garner 
funding anyway. 

The Synod ruling was upheld. The 
recommendation that Knox instead 
be designated a ‘‘Heritage Landmark 
Church’’ was defeated. The Pres- 
bytery of Stratford-Huron was asked 
to consider an assessment in support 
of Knox, and a task force was struck 
to initiate ways and means of dealing 
with ‘“‘the issue of maintenance of 
church buildings in declining situa- 
tions.”’ 


Special Committee re 
the Reformed Church of 
Quebec 


A new francophone church, L’Eg- 
lisé Réformée Du Québec received 
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Final presentation by Young Adult Observers. 


support in an overture from the Syn- 
od of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, 
proposing that permission be given to 
individual Presbyterian congrega- 
tions to join, and that its workers be 
recognized as cognate workers with 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
contributing to our pension fund, etc. 

This new denomination, not yet, 
but soon to be officially organized, 
has had a significant measure of suc- 
cess among French Canadians. Our 
own ‘‘French work’’ has had, in 
comparison, very little response from 
native-born Quebeckers. 

However, the proposed new de- 
nomination, though it recognizes and 
adheres to three of the basic Confes- 
sions of the Reformation, including 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
does not ordain women. The Assem- 
bly was thereby faced with a dilem- 
ma, and it chose to stick by the prin- 
ciple that a denomination in associa- 
tion with us should adhere to the 
practice of ordaining women and be 
open to calling any of our ministers. 
Cognate or associate status was den- 
ied. 

Board of World Mission 

This year, most of the report of 
this Board was taken up with minutes 
of appreciation for retiring workers 
and with updates on the various areas 
of the Board’s mission, at home and 
abroad. 

The resignation of the General 
Secretary, the Rev. Christiaan Coste- 


(13) The 114th General Assembly 


rus, was accepted, to take effect fol- 
lowing the 115th General Assembly. 


Miscellaneous 

The 115th General Assembly will 
meet in Montreal, opening at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul. 
The 116th Assembly is planned for 
Vancouver. 


O 


Sara Lee of the 
Korean Christian Church 
in Japan. 
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From the Theological Desk: In conclusion 


Alan P. F. Sell 


ment of sharing news of our work, 
and of seeing the life of our member 
churches at first hand — that was 
something altogether new! There is 
no real substitute for personal con- 


Te following is a summation and a farewell. It comes from the *‘Theologi- 
cal Desk’’ of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, of which The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is a member. 

Dr. Alan P. F. Sell was the man behind the desk, and his work has been re- 
printed in these pages before. His valedictory will also serve to provide an excel- 


lent summary of some of the work of the WARC. 


It is of special interest to Canadians that Dr. Sell now teaches in Alberta in the 


Chair of Christian Thought at the University of Calgary. 


if: 1957, the first Theological Sec- 
retary of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, Lewis Mudge, 
began his work. Thirty years on, and 
after just over four years of service, 
the fourth Secretary has recently left 
Geneva. It has been suggested to me 
that some parting reflections might 
be in order. I shall classify my re- 
marks under the categories of the de- 
partmental mandate promulgated at 
the Ottawa General Council in 1982. 


I. THEOLOGICAL SHARING 
This has taken many forms: regu- 
lar letters to General Secretaries and 
Theological Secretaries of member 
churches; publishing general articles 
on our work; answering queries of 
member churches — top of the poll 
in this connection has been the ques- 
tion of so-called ‘‘second baptism.”’ 
Although it is clear in our tradition 
that since baptism witnesses to a dy- 
ing to sin and rising with Christ 
which can happen only once in a per- 
son’s life; and although there are 
many ways of marking special mo- 
ments in a person’s life without re- 
sorting once more to baptism, the 
fact remains that the Reformed fami- 
ly has a good deal of thinking to do 
on the relation between baptism, nur- 
ture, confirmation, participation in 
the Lord’s Supper, and those adult 
responsibilities of membership in the 
church which are generally agreed 
not to be immediate obligations laid 
upon children and young teenagers. 
The responses of our member 
churches to the World Council of 
Churches’ booklet, Baptism, Euchar- 


ist and Ministry, underline the point. 

We have also continued to share 
through our Scholarship scheme. 
Each year about 25 free places are of- 
fered to the Alliance by some 17 in- 
stitutions in the USA, Britain, Leb- 
anon and Australia. Those who be- 
long to one of our member churches, 
who are officially nominated by their 
church, who are in the ministry or 
\training for it, who have a first de- 
gree, and who are fluent in English, 
are eligible to apply between June 
and September each year, with a 
view to the following academic year. 
The courses offered last for one year 
and normally lead to a Master’s de- 
gree. 

Of course, I had written letters and 
had administrative duties before 
coming to Geneva. But the excite- 
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tacts, and it has been my privilege to 
visit 52 of our member churches in 
four continents. How much rich di- 
versity there is in the Reformed fami- 
ly — historical, linguistic, cultural, 
theological; and at what different 
times churches have been challenged 
to respond to particular issues. In my 
home church, for example, we have 
been celebrating the 70th anniversary 
of the ordination of our first woman 
minister; some member churches 
have not yet felt it right to move on 
this issue. On the other hand, many 
member churches have spent all their 
life in a multi-religious environment, 
whereas if anyone had said in 1940 
that the time would soon come when 
there would be more Muslims than 
Methodists in England (as there now 
are) he would scarcely have been be- 
lieved. 


II. DIALOGUES AND 
CONSULTATIONS 


The Department of Theology has 
been very active in international bi- 
lateral dialogues with other Christian 
communions. We have been attempt- 
ing to follow up our completed con- 
versations with the Baptist World Al- 
liance and the Anglican Consultative 
Council. Our second phase of dia- 
logue with the Secretariat for Pro- 
moting Christian Unity of the Roman 
Catholic Church is nearing comple- 
tion; and it seems likely that we shall 
be able to make some strong common 
affirmation on justification by grace 
through faith and _ the — sole 
mediatorship of Christ. How far we 
shall get with the other big question 
which has been exercising us: ““How 
far is there a God-given structure for 
the Church’’ remains to be seen. 

The conversations with the Men- 
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nonite World Conference were fruit- 
ful in addressing the obstacle of those 
anathemas which some Reformed 
Christians had formally pronounced 
against early Anabaptists. It is possi- 
ble that there may be further dis- 
cussions with the Mennonites in 
which attention might be paid to bap- 
tism, peace, and church-state rela- 
tions. 

Our international dialogue with the 
Lutheran World Federation is now 
beyond the half-way stage; and next 
year will see the first official interna- 
tional dialogue between the Alliance 
and the Orthodox Churches, on the 
subject of the Trinity. 

The big news on the dialogue front 
in 1987, however, has been the find- 
ing common to both our completed 
Disciples of Christ and Methodist di- 
alogues, namely, that there are no 
doctrinal obstacles to union between 
our people. Since Reformed Chris- 
tians have already united with Dis- 
ciples and/or with Methodists in 
some parts of the world, that finding 
is a relief as well as an encourage- 
ment! Will those who have not so far 
drawn together be challenged? We 
shall see. . 


In addition to our own programme 
of bilateral dialogues, we have en- 
couraged our member churches to re- 
spond to Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry. We have published a sur- 
vey of Reformed responses received, 
and it is clear that much work re- 
mains to be done. This year an eval- 
uation of both our bilateral dialogue 
programme and of our BEM re- 
sponses will be undertaken. 

One of the issues which dialogue 
with other Christians throws into re- 
lief is that we can have agreements 
— for example, on pulpit and table 
fellowship — with those of other 
families before we have them fully 
among ourselves. It also becomes in- 
creasingly clear that sometimes tradi- 
tional theological difficulties between 
two partners are resolved whilst new 
difficulties arise because of what 
one, or both, of the partners has said 
to yet other dialogue partners. For all 
that, I am so persuaded that the given 
oneness of Christ’s Church must be 
more clearly manifested, that I can 
only commend the way of patient di- 
alogue — however impassable it may 


sometimes appear to be. 

It would be quite wrong to suppose 
that dialogue with other Christians, 
important as it is, is the supreme con- 
cern of the Department of Theology. 
In order to assist our member church- 
es we have offered studies and sur- 
veys on Reformed theology and the 
Jewish people; the ordination of 
women to the ministry in our family; 
the Lord’s Supper in our family; the 
filioque clause; the Congregational 
idea of the church unity and union 
within the Reformed family; the wit- 
ness of our members in countries 
where Islam is strong; and confessing 
the faith today. It is hoped that the 
work done under this last heading 
will constitute to a possible common 
testimony to be articulated at the next 
General Council in 1989. 

We could wax idealistic and say 
that it would be right to conduct our 
dialogues, to hold consultations, and 
to publish documents even if the 
whole world turned a deaf ear. But 
questions of stewardship press, and 
we must redouble our efforts to com- 
municate our findings to the grass 
roots. 


Il. CONTACT WITH 
FACULTIES, SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


This is a most valuable aspect of 
our programme, and I have found it 
very useful to have corresponded 
with the 290 institutions on our list, 
and to have visited over 70 of them. 
Such visits have provided the oppor- 
tunity: 

(a) to commend the Alliance and 
its work to ministers of the future; 

(b) to learn at first hand of the con- 
texts for which ministers are trained; 

(c) to encourage the study of Alli- 
ance publications in seminars; 

(d) to discuss with staff their inter- 
ests (which may be helpful to us), 
their curriculum aims and objectives, 
and theological/ecumenical matters. 

The following questions have con- 
stantly arisen, and appear to be of 
universal concern: 

(a) How are ministers 
formed/informed? 

(b) How are we to balance the so- 
called academic and the so-called 
practical parts of the curriculum — 
and is that distinction really viable? 


to be 


(c) How are we to hold together 
confessional and ecumenical claims? 

(d) How far should we be “‘tradi- 
tional’? and how far innovative and 
‘*contextual’’? 


IV. RESEARCH 

Research is of many different 
kinds. It underlies dialogue dis- 
cussion papers; it goes into Reformed 
World articles; it serves our consulta- 
tions; it acquaints us with current 
practice in our family — e.g. con- 
cerning the ordination of women and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

In all of this work we have been 
greatly assisted by the voluntary con- 
tributions of scholars from many 
parts of the world: we owe them a 
great debt of gratitude. 


EPILOGUE 

As I leave the theological desk I 
would mention a wish, a pressing 
task, and a hope. This wish is that out 
of mutual interest, and with a view to 
fostering the sense of union within 
the Reformed family, member 
churches will find ways of learning 
more about each other’s story. Some 
excellent denominational historical 
journals are published, but the links 
between the heritage of one member 
church and another — even within 
the same region — are not always ex- 
plored. We thus tend in the direction 
of that ‘‘tunnel vision’’ which in the 
end distorts history. 

The urgent need is that we pay se- 
rious attention to the question of 
theological method, for within our 
family differences there have been a 
potent factor (though not the only 
factor) in prompting those secessions 
for which we are so well known. 

My hope is that the family will re- 
flect upon the question of the 
uniqueness of Christ in an increasing- 
ly secularized (western) world, and 
an increasingly pluralistic world. 
What shall we proclaim in this con- 
nection? Perhaps the Alliance’s 
forthcoming General Council, the 
theme of which is ‘‘Who do you say 
that I am?’’ will provide the answer. 

It has been a challenge to try to 
keep all the balls in the air! We some- 
times hear these days of being a 
clown for Christ. I have found it 
stimulating to be one of his minor 
jugglers! 
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Back The Attack! — Canadian 
Women during Second World War — 
at home and abroad. 

by Jean Bruce. Macmillan, 1985. 
$29.95. May be ordered through WMS 
Book Room, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 

Back The Attack is a book written 
by a woman about women and the 
part they played during the Second 
World War. 

Through personal interviews, let- 
ters, diaries, articles and Government 
reports, Jean Bruce shows the begin- 
nings of Women’s Lib. 

She explains how women under- 
took every sort of work. As the men 
left the farms and industries to serv- 
ice in the Navy, Army and Air Force, 
women from all walks of life took 
over their jobs. The first women who 
went into the services were deeply re- 
sented by the men. Service women 
and civilian women filling in, soon 
felt themselves used when they dis- 
covered that they were paid about 
two-thirds of what men earned for the 
same work. 

The war brought us out of the De- 
pression and opened many doors for 
women. They were given confidence 
to enter all fields —- many very 
strange and new. They responded be- 
cause they were needed and they 
loved their country. When the war 
was over and the men returned home, 
it was to a different world; women 
had become accustomed to a differ- 
ent role in that world. 

Jean Bruce presses many of her 
points with photographs and paint- 
ings. She deals with moral issues, so- 
ciological problems — economics 
and the various problems war brings 
with it. 

Because it is a book full of pictures 
and short excerpts it is easy reading 
but very interesting because of the 
women who are quoted. Do you re- 
member Kate Aitken, Laura Jamie- 
son, Judy LaMarsh, Nellie McClung, 
Grace MacInnis, Agnes McPhail, 
Anne Francis, Charlotte Whitton? 
You might find their comments inter- 
esting. 

Jean Robinson 


Miss Robinson resides in New Westminster, 
BGs 


Books 


Help For The Battered Woman 
by Lydia Savina, Ph.D. Bridge Pub- 
lishing, New Jersey, 1987. 

Thank goodness for people like 
Lydia Savina who are bringing bat- 
tering out into the open! This is a 
book that clergy, police, hospital 
workers or anyone else working with 
battered women should read. Lydia 
Savina is a professional with an ad- 
vanced degree in psychology; she 
was also a battered woman for eight 
years. That dispels the myth that bat- 
tering happens only in low class 
homes to uneducated people. She 
was and remains a committed Chris- 
tian. Gone is the idea that battering 
only happens in_ non-Christian 
homes. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. The first one deals with Savi- 
na’s personal story of abuse. The sec- 
ond is an objective look at the prob- 
lems a woman has in leaving an abu- 
sive situation: the legal problems, the 
question of child abuse, finding a 
temporary shelter, setting up an alter- 
native home, dealing with police, 
etc. One regret is that the book is 
very American and the advice is 
geared for the U.S. 

It is the third section of the book 
that makes it an unique book on the 
battering of women. In this section, 
Savina deals with some of the myths 
Christians have about abuse. These 
distortions of the Christian faith are 
myths such as the idea that “‘violence 
is God’s way of testing and perfect- 
ing,’’ or that abuse is ‘‘punishment 
for sins.’’ For Christians, violence 
when we read about it, is repulsive. 
Yet when we’re involved or someone 
we know is involved and it takes the 
form of battering, our perspective 
changes. We convince ourselves that 
marriage is sacred and should be 
maintained at any cost, that children 
need two parents regardless of how 
violent the home life is, and that 
women can create a happy situation if 
they follow biblical teaching about 
submission. This is the attitude that is 
changed after reading Savina’s book. 

Savina’s faith is deep. Some may 
be quick to criticize her simple atti- 
tude but that’s not the issue. Lydia 
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Savina has a faith that needs no dust- 
ing off on Sunday morning. It is an 
active part of her life. Her God is 
alive and working in her life and is 
affirming of her as a person. The 
church and those who work with bat- 
tered women would do well to hear 


what is being said in this book. 
Lillian J. Wilton 


Making Sense of Christian Faith: 
Understood, Challenged, and 
Lived 

by Victor Shepherd. Welch Publishing 
Co. Inc., Burlington, Ontario, 1987 

Most preachers, I suppose, har- 
bour a secret belief that their preach- 
ing, those weekly self-offerings, ex- 
posing and applying divine truth, 
would make a worthy publishable ef- 
fort for a Christian audience beyond 
his/her congregation. The fact is they 
rarely do, even with major re-work- 
ing, because the immediacy of con- 
text, event, and congregation are lost 
and so their zeal, commitment and 
depth. 

Victor Shepherd is minister of 
Streetsville United Church, a small 
town in Ontario fairly close to Toron- 
to: this book is one fashioned from 
sermons undoubtedly preached there. 
There is much to commend this book 
— simplicity, integrity, conviction, 
but yet for all that one is left strange- 
ly unsatisfied when finished —some- 
what like having dinner and yet get- 
ting up from the table unfilled. I 
think this is due to the lack of a con- 
gregational context for the homeliti- 
cal origins of expression and exam- 
ple. 

The book is divided into three the- 
matic sections. The first, ‘“Christian 
Faith Understood,’’ is didactic and 
examines basic Christian doctrines 
such as sin, the Trinity, Incarnation, 
Resurrection, and Ascension. The 
second, ‘‘Christian Faith Chal- 
lenged,’’ is apologetic and deals with 
topics such as suffering, evil, de- 
mons, and religious atrocities. The 
final section, ‘‘Christian Faith 
Lived,’’ is pastoral and provides a 
‘practical exploration’’ of how to be 
an effective Christian in the world. 


Shepherd has a real gift for effec- 
tive exposition. The meditations 
composing ‘‘Christian Faith Under- 
stood’’ bring doctrinal truth within 
reach of anyone, intellectual or not. 
Complex themes are rendered simply 
but not simplistically. This whets the 
appetite for the subsequent sections 
and that is what makes the book a 
disappointment. Shepherd has a gift 
for exposition but his applications, 
apologetic or pastoral, are weak and 
superficial, inadvertently revealing 
much of what is wrong with contem- 
porary preaching — edification with- 
out specification. For example, the 
meditation/chapter, ‘‘Resurrection’’ 
is a superb exposition of resurrection 
as the vindication of God which ends 
with the words, ‘‘Resurrection is the 
event of vindication when God dis- 
pels the false accusation and igno- 
rance and slander which surround 
God himself, ‘‘His Son, and our 
faith.’’ True enough, but one is left 
to wonder, ‘‘So what?’’! What im- 
port does this have for me? Why do I 
really care? I suspect there is a con- 
text (in Shepherd’s congregation) 
where this issue fit. But offered gen- 
erally it does not, and Shepherd does 
not provide the material necessary for 
it to fit. 

However, that said, this does not 
mean this is a book to be ignored or 
taken lightly. It is profitable for pre- 
acher and pew. For the preacher 
Shepherd offers a model of clear, 
concise, illuminating exposition 
which can be profitably studied. For 
the pew he offers doctrine within 
reach. This is a good book in spite of 


its faults. 

James B. Sauer 
Dr. Sauer is the minister at St. David and St. 
Martin Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, Ontario. 


The God of Sarah, Rebekah and 
Rachel 
by Barbara Keener Shenk — illustrated 
by Sibyl Graber Gerig — Herald Press, 
Kitchener, 1985. 128 pages. Available 
from WMS Book Room, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills,Ont. M3C 1J7. $27.95 
In Barbara Keener Shenk’s 95 son- 
nets, familiar Bible stories take on a 
whole new dimension when under- 
stood from the point of view of the 
women involved. In a society where 
polygamy (for men) was an accepted 
practice and a woman’s status de- 


pended almost entirely on her ability 
to bear sons, we see with new eyes 
the tragedy in the story of two sisters 
married to the same man. Where sis- 
terly love and devotion should exist, 
we find envy, bitterness and hatred. 
Listen to Leah’s Lament: 

You, Rachel, you the ever fa- 

voured one, 

I only heard endearments one 

night through. 

From Jacob’s well of love, I 

got one sip 


But every word he said was 
meant for you. 


6) «| where 


I would give anything I have in 
life 
To be my husband Jacob’ s only 
wife. 
And Rachel to Leah in later years: 
While facing death, life passes 
for review: 
I see those early days of child- 
like play 
Replaced by rivalry and fears 
continued 


Se) pea eke 


SO THE LEVITE took his concubine and put her outside with them. They raped 
her and abused her all night long and didn’t stop until morning. 


At dawn the woman came and fell down at the door of the old man’s house, 
where her husband was. She was still there when daylight came. Her husband 
got up that morning, and when he opened the door to go on his way, he found 
his concubine lying in front of the house with her hands reaching for the door. 


He said, ‘‘Get up, let's go. 


’ But there was no answer. 


(Judges 19:25b-29a) 


— From the God of Sarah, Rebekah and Rachel 
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Books 


continued from previous page 


But can you, Leah, after years 

of pain 

Imagine how I felt at his excuse 

For giving you my wedding 

veil? In vain 

I tried to make him yield the 

payment due, 

But he just fed our jealous fires 

more wood... . 

Some sonnets are about women 
who are not so familiar such as the 
Daughters of Zelophehad, the Moth- 
er of Sisera, the Levite’s concubine. 

Some of the women in these son- 
nets are outstanding like Queen Vas- 
hti, Deborah, Miriam, Huldah the 
Prophetess, and many others. 

The women are not all saints. Here 
is Queen Athaliah: 


Now that my son the former 
king is dead 

Pll just exterminate the royal 
seed 

And put the crown of Judah on 
my head... . 


And Zeresh, wife of Haman: 
With Haman gone, and ten 
sons murdered in 
One day, I cower in an empty 
house 
That's haunted by his gallows 
and the sin 
Of my. suggesting them to 
please my spouse. 
A noble wife should take a 
moral stand. 


The men are often sensitive and 
caring. Asenath, wife of Joseph, 
reminisces: 


Then as my girlish body 
showed some bloom 

I wondered to what man I'd be 
assigned 

And if my marriage would be- 
come my doom. 

But Joseph holds my body, 
soul, and mind: 

He tells our boys about the 
ways of sheep 

With tender stories of his 
home, of dreams, 

A special coat, and God who 
needs no sleep. .... 


And Gomer, wife of Hosea admits: 
Hosea loves me faithfully and 
tends 
The babies, sometimes... . . 
Keeps candles lighted while 
I’m gone;... 

The author’s sensitivity in portray- 
ing the characters of these women 
with their fears and yearnings will 
surely strike a sympathetic chord in 
every woman’s and every. man’s 
heart. We feel the rising panic of Si- 
sera’s mother as she sits waiting for a 
son who will never come back: 

. .. Oh fear, stop fanning like 

a moth. 

Is there no word of hope or 

sure relief 

For window-watching women, 

fearing grief? 

And the anguish in Hannah’s cry: 

To want a child like deserts 

long for rain. . 


Above all, the author portrays wom- 
en who lived close to God and 
. . . heard 

The secrets God reveals to 

waiting souls 

Whose hearts are open to Jeho- 

vah’s word. ... 

And women like Huldah, the proph- 
etess, who was called to declare pub- 
licly ‘the Word of the Lord’ and did 
so in the confident assurance that 

In time of need God told me 

what to say 

Because I speak to him from 

day to day. 

This book is delightfully refresh- 
ing, thought-provoking and beauti- 
fully illustrated, with scripture refer- 
ences for each sonnet. I treasure my 


copy. Lois Klempa 


Mrs. Klempa is a member of the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Que. 


A History of Church Planting in 
Vanuatu (the New Hebrides) 
by the Rev. J. Graham Miller 


Under the title LIVE a detailed his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church of 
Vanuatu is being written by Dr. J. 
Graham Miller, a former missionary 
there, and a noted scholar. So far five 
volumes in paperback have been pub- 
lished, starting with the Rev. John 
Geddie, the Canadian who landed on 
the island of Aneityum in 1848. 

The latest book, LIVE 5, deals 
with the central islands, Efate to Epi, 
from 1881 to 1920. Among other 
things it records the life and work of 
the Rev. John William Mackenzie, 
‘the most influential and _best-re- 
membered missionary on_ south 
Efate,’’ the island where Vila, the 
principal port and international air- 
port, is now located. Dr. Mackenzie, 
who received an honorary D.D. from 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall in Halifax, 
served on that island from 1872 until 
his retirement in 1912. Although 
from Nova Scotia he then settled in 
Australia, where he died two years 
later at the age of 68. 

During his ministry on that island 
he lost three of his children and his 
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first wife, due to tropical disease. 
When a memorial service for Dr. 
Mackenzie was held in Salem 
Church, Green Hill, Nova Scotia, a 
tribute was read ‘‘written by Kalsa- 
ku, Chief of Fila Island, on his own 
typewriter, by himself,’’ on behalf of 
‘the people of the area. 

LIVE 5 contains a foreword from 
the President of the Republic of Van- 
uatu, His Excellency Ati George So- 
komanu, M.B.E., whose grandfather 
was the first New Hebridean to be or- 
dained on Efate, and whose mother 
was a founder of the Presbyterian 
Women’s Missionary Union of Van- 
uatu. 

Inquiries about these books should 
be addressed to the author at 14 
Franklin St., Wangaratta Victoria 
3677, Australia. The nearest order 
office is The Evangelical Book Shop, 
14 College Square East, Belfast BT1 
6DD, Northern Ireland. They range 
in price from $3.00 for the first vol- 
ume to $12 Australian for the last 


one, plus postage. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Dr. Rayner, Moderator of the 103rd General 
Assembly, Editor Emeritus of The Presbyteri- 
an Record, is currently Assistant to the Min- 
ister at Armour Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Tony Plomp 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Using the Lectionary 


Which is the more scriptural 
church, a Roman Catholic congre- 
gation which uses the ecumenical 
lectionary or a Presbyterian one 
where only one or two brief pas- 
sages of scripture are chosen ‘‘ad 
lib’? and where a_ sermon _ is 
preached which may or may not be 
relevant to the readings? Where is 
Christ most honoured in_ his 
Word? 


Sometimes fools walk in where an- 
gels fear to tread. Let me risk being 
among the former! 

I find it interesting that in the body 
of your letter you identify yourself as 
a practising Roman Catholic who 
‘‘worships occasionally across the 
traditional barriers . . . (loving) one 
another as Christians’’. Your ques- 
tion, then, appears to arise out of 
your personal experience with 
worship in one or more Presbyterian 
churches. 

It was only a few years ago that I 
was persuaded of the merit of using 
the ecumenical lectionary to prepare 
the worship and preaching ministry 
of my congregation. I owe my “‘con- 
version’’ to the persuasive arguments 
placed before me by my then student 
intern who felt that the three-year cy- 
cle of the lectionary exposes the con- 
gregation in a systematic manner to 
much more of the scriptures than is 
otherwise likely. 


I believe he is right. When preach- 
ers do not use the lectionary there is a 
strong temptation to ride one’s per- 
sonal ‘‘hobby horses’’ and thus to ne- 
glect large parts of scripture. There 
may be certain themes we do not par- 
ticularly like to preach about and it is 
easy enough to place those last in the 
list of our preaching priorities. 
Preaching without a lectionary to as- 
sist us may also cause us to choose a 
theme or subject and then hunt for an 
appropriate text on which to base our 
arguments! Unfortunately, this does 


happen and it certainly is not ‘“bibli- 
cal preaching’’. The lectionary, con- 
sisting of Old Testament, Epistle, 
and Gospel readings (sometimes in- 
cluding a Responsive Psalm) forces 
us to pay attention to important texts 
that otherwise may be neglected. It 
also allows for long-range planning. 
Thus it is possible to involve music 
directors, Christian educators and 
others in the preparation of worship. 
Indeed the new Presbyterian and Re- 
formed educational resources will en- 
able churches which are using the 
lectionary to coordinate one Christian 
education programme (P.R.E.M.) 
from nursery to adult groups and ser- 
mon, with all ‘‘pieces’’ fitting to- 
gether. Although I am not slavishly 
bound to the lectionary and will de- 
part from it when the occasion war- 
rants, I am ‘‘sold’’ on its usefulness 
and I believe you will find that more 
and more Presbyterian congregations 
throughout the country are in fact us- 
ing a lectionary of one kind or anoth- 
er. 

As to the ‘‘nitty-gritty’’ of your 
question do I dare escape it by 
stating, ‘‘Judge not that you be not 
judged’’?! That really is not good 
enough, is it? So I would say that a 
Roman Catholic church where the 
lectionary is used, where Christ is 
lifted up, and where the whole Gos- 
pel is proclaimed in faithfulness and 
truth is, in that respect only, closer to 
the ideal of a ‘‘biblical church’’ than 
one where texts are chosen on a “‘hit 
and miss’’ basis, without rhyme or 
any particular reason, and the sermon 
is not relevant to the passages cho- 
sen. 

Since this opinion may well out- 
rage some of our good readers I sug- 
gest, brother, that you now pray for 


me! [a] 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 


1938? 
1976? 
1959? 


What Year Did 
You Go [to 
Glen Mhor? 


In 1990 we're planning to mark 
60 years of Christian Camping 
at GlenMhor by publishing a 
special anniversary book. If you 
have stories, memories, photos 
or paraphenalia you'd like to 
share please let us know. We're 
starting now so we have a good 
chance of not missing anyone... 
especially you. 

GlenMhor 60th 
Anniversary Committee 
11 Hudson Cres. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
N2B 2V7 


MHOR CAMP 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


GLEN 


1930 - 1990 


EDMONTON REUNION 
WEEKEND 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Edmon- 
ton. Alberta celebrates its 75th ANNIVER- 
SARY September 30 - October 2, 1988. For- 
mer attendees contact 8715 - 118 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta T5B 0T2. Come home to 
share the joy! 


‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses”... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we’ll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.” ‘ 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 
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Letters 
continued from page 7 


‘‘in the name’’ is a poor substitute — 
poor Greek, and poor theology. 

Dr Pollok’s major disagreement 
with current practice respecting Bap- 
tism concerns the people who are eli- 
gible to present their children for the 
sacrament. If his writings were prop- 
erly known among us the deliverance 
on this matter, approved by 113th 
General Assembly, would be seen to 
be historically incorrect. The Assem- 
‘bly adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on Church Doctrine with the 
statement, “‘Our church has always 
held the position that at least one par- 
ent be a communicant member in or- 
der for their child to be baptized.’’ 
Dr. Pollok’s view was the opposite of 
this: 

‘It is not required of those receiv- 
ing baptism for their children that 
they be communicants. The familiar 
phrase in the Shorter Catechism “The 
children of such as are members of 
the visible church’ is frequently un- 
derstood to mean the children of 
communicants. But if baptism does 
not mean membership, what does it 
mean? There are no half members of 
the Church . . . Let those who apply 
for baptism for their children be re- 
minded that they are entitled to this 
privilege. only as members of the 
Church, that they are under the obli- 
gation of performing all its duties, 
and that they do not escape responsi- 
bility by refusing to confess Christ in 
both sacraments, and to act as 
Church members on all occasions.”’ 


¢ 

It is interesting that the Assembly 
approved the above report while 
meeting in Cornwall, Ontario. John 
Bethune, watching the Assembly 
from his portrait on the wall, may 
have smiled in wry amusement. His 
Own practise, in a ministry which be- 
gan Presbyterian work in Upper Can- 
ada, was the opposite of that now de- 
clared to be the position ‘‘always 
held’’ by our church. Too many in 
our church do not know who John 
Bethune was, and certainly do not 
know his practise regarding Baptism. 
Heritage! Heritage! 

The liturgical position of the pro- 
posed Word and Sacraments seems 


to have been imported over the bor- 
der from the south. American prac- 
tise and texts seem much in evidence, 
with little reference to Canadian 
material from our own church or 
from other churches. It is a pity that 
neither the texts nor the reading lists 
indicate acquaintance with the co- 
pious, modern liturgical material of 
Canadian Roman Catholics. There is 
no reference to material from The 
United Church of Canada. Will the 
authors of the book now come out in 
support of ‘‘free trade,’’ or will they 
suggest that “‘free trade’? may com- 
promise Canada’s ‘‘cultural heri- 
tage?’’ The proposed book compro- 
mises a portion of the liturgical heri- 
tage of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Why not a free trade deal 
with Eastern Canada (east of Bang- 
or)? Pollok! Johnston! Heritage! 
Heritage! 
Tan S. Wishart, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


A Standing Ovation 

Dr. Reid’s comments about ap- 
plause in church reminded me of an 
incident of several years ago. Today I 
find the memory mildly amusing; at 
the time I found it in disgustingly bad 
taste. 

I attended a service at one of our 
neighbouring congregations where 
evening services were still held. For 
some reason the organist was absent, 
and the minister was playing for the 
service. At the conclusion of his 
postlude he received a_ standing 
ovation from one member of the con- 
gregation, his wife. 

M. E. Rodgers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Debates About Words? 


Earlier this month I received two 
weighty documents, each begging 
my careful consideration. The first 
was the May Record. The second 
was the collection of Reports for the 


upcoming General Assembly. One 
section of each especially caught my 
attention. Both puzzled and dis- 
tressed me. 

What am I do conclude about the 
priorities of our church when the edi- 
torial of our national magazine is tak- 
en up with an emotional plea for the 
inclusion of the *‘double epiclesis’’ 
in the Communion liturgy; and twen- 
ty-nine pages of the Reports to As- 
sembly are given over to ramblings 
about whether or not-a congregation 
should be allowed to call its building 
a cathedral? More seriously, what is 
a layperson or first-time Elder Com- 
missioner to Assembly to conclude 
after reading such rarefied stuff? 
What about the non-Presbyterian 
who picks up the Record in a hospital 
lounge, or the ecumenical visitor to 
Assembly who is curious about the 
things that matter most to Presbyteri- 
ans? 

Surely the plea for the ‘“double ep- 
iclesis’’ (sounds like cardiac sur- 
gery!) should have been taken direct- 
ly to the Board of Congregational 
Life Worship Committee and the au- 
thors of the new liturgy. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect most readers of the 
Record, lay or ordained, to become 
excited about arguments based on se- 
lective quotes trom the Directory of 
Public Worship, which is not one of 
our subordinate standards, and does 
not represent broader Reformed 
thought. I for one welcome the new 
liturgy, and all that it represents in 
Reformed and modern ecumenical 
theology! . . . 

(Rev.) Laurence DeWolfe, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Interim Editor replies: The 
May editorial was on the weighty 
side and I would normally not in- 
clude something quite so technical. 
But the issue seemed to me to be very 
important and therefore I chose to in- 
clude it. If a reader found it on the 
heavy side, presumably he would 
skip over it to pass on to three de- 
lightful articles on church music, one 
on rock music, another on church 
strategies for the 80's, one each on 
homosexuality, abortion, and_ the 
United Church report, along with 
cartoons, reviews and columns. Most 
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readers would regard these topics as 
relevant and lively. Moreover the ed- 
itorial was less than two pages in 
length and should not be compared to 
the 29-page report you refer to. My 
concerns about the new Service Book 
were passed on earlier, before the 
editorial was written, to the Board of 
Congregational Life. They seemed to 
react appreciatively to my sugges- 
tions and even asked for further com- 
ments. Moreover, are you quite sure 
that lay people either don’t read such 
editorials, or read them and can’t 
understand them? See the next letter. 
S.A.H.) 


Appreciates 
May Editorial 


Stephen Hayes is quite correct to 
be upset at the change in blessing for 
baptism and communion. 

It must not be allowed. This is 
very wrong. I do hope something can 
be done. 

God bless Mr. Hayes for drawing 
it to the readers’ attention. It is un- 
constitutional. 

Marion (Mrs. R.T.) Moir, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Opposed to ordination of 


homosexuals 
Let us not delude ourselves. As far 
as homosexuality is concerned, sex- 
ual orientation means an intuitive 
craving to indulge in sexual activity 
other than normal sexual intercourse. 
The Church of England aptly de- 
scribes sexual intercouse as an act of 
total commitment which belongs 
properly within a permanent married 
relationship.’’ It is not an act involv- 
ing multiple assignations to gay bars 
and bath houses or public parks. 
However, let us be fair and concede 
that, because we are not sure whether 
homosexuality and other perversions 
are attributable to genetic and/or bio- 
logical causes, we should not hold 
homosexuals accountable for these 
unnatural cravings. Notwithstanding, 
we must be cautious when some re- 
tired and some serving prelates of the 
Anglican and United Churches agree 
‘“‘that sexual behaviour should be 
considered morally responsible pro- 
vided it remains faithful to God’s call 
continued 


GUILDWOOD COMMUNITY 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Scarborough, Ontario 
requires a Director of Music to assume the 
duties of choirmaster and organist, effective 
September 1. A congregation of 200 
families; one Sunday service; a senior choir 
of 20 members. The organ is an eight-year- 
old, custom-built Classic electronic, two- 
manual, full pedalboard instrument. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Please 
submit inquiries and resumes to: Mfrs. 
Bonnie Horton, c/o Guildwood Community 
Presbyterian Church, 140 Guildwood 

Parkway, Scarborough, Ontario MIE 1P4. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


* lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
* collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


(416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


pall TT 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


CHAPE 
767-3153 


Cfurner & &Porler 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
LIMITED Established 1874 


@ 
< 
VrURN 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 
Over a Century of Service 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


AND 


fame lee.) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Ne Ae = Write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR 
MINISTERS AND 
LAY THEOLOGIANS 


The theology programs offered at Somerset 
by home study lead to the American degrees 
of BD, MTh, DMin, ThD and DD. 


For a prospectus send C$10 to the 
International Administrative Centre: 


Somerset Anibersitp 
oxy Jidependent 


Ilminster 
Somerset TA19 0BQ 
England 


SYMPOSIUM ON 


PRESBYTERIANISM 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


October 13-15, 1988 


Papers on the Presbyterian con- 
tribution to Canadian life and 
culture by: H. Keith Clifford, El- 
don Hay, J.C. McLelland, John 
Moir, Richard Vaudry, John Vis- 
sers, and more. 


Registration: $50.00 


For information and brochure: 
3495 University Street, Montral, 
H3A 2A8 Telephone 514-288- 
5256; 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON 


Principal of McGill 
University from 
1855 to 1893 and 
one of the most 
widely _ respected 
scientists and 
thinkers of his day, 
was an unyielding 
opponent of Evolu- 
tion. His objections 
to Darwin’s theory 
were scientific, and 


B Be: Bos 
his arguments remain unanswered. 


This 1986 Presbyterian Record article is 
now re-published in booklet form and 
gives a ‘‘fascinating account of the life and 


accomplishments of a remarkable Canadi-: 


an who was well ahead of his time in refut- 
ing what some think is one of the major 
errors of his day and ours.”’ 


Booklets $2.00 post free from the author 
John B. Witchell, 5029 Leger St., Pierre- 
fonds, Quebec H8Z 2H1. 


Letters continued 


to be just, loving, health-giving, 
healing and sustaining of commu- 
nity.’’ Homosexuals are surely not 
being ‘‘faithful to God’s call,’’ espe- 
cially with respect to health-giving 
and healing. It was they who played a 
major part in triggering the AIDS 
plague and it took such a devastating 
plague to force them to reduce the 
number of their sexual contacts and 
discontinuance of some of their more 
gross sexual practices. 

Alcoholics never dare consider 
themselves cured of their addiction. 
Neither should homosexual addicts. 
The temptation will always be there. 
Just as there is no such person as an 
ex-alcoholic, neither can there be an 
ex-gay ordained pastor or minister. 

The risk of ordaining homosex- 
uals, whether they declare them- 
selves to be practising or non-practis- 
ing, is just too great a risk to take — 
and part of that risk is that they could 
become role models for our children 
to look up to. 

When, God willing, I attend the 
sacred wedding ceremonies of my 
two lovely granddaughters, I do not 
want to be plagued by the fear that 
the minister conducting the ceremony 
and telling them to be fruitful and 
multiply could be a homosexual — a 
man who, most likely, will never 
know the joys and responsibility of 
fatherhood. Likewise, at a service of 
Holy Communion, I don’t want to 
have any misgivings as to the sexual 
orientation of the celebrant whose 
hands are handling the elements. 

I just can’t agree that a homosex- 
ual, practising or otherwise, is a fit 
and proper person to be ministering 
spiritually to primarily non-homosex- 
uals. As children of God, by all 
means let us make them welcome to 
join us as laymen in the pews in the 
spirit of Christian love, but I could 
not tolerate them standing in the pul- 
pit preaching to me about morality 
and the sinful lusts of the flesh. 

In making this awesome decision, 
let us not listen to what some ratio- 
nalizing prelates would have us do. 
Let us read our Bibles carefully and 
then ask God to tell us what do do. 

Edgar H. Lee, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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Assumptions in New 


C.E. material 

A question for the readers of the 
Record. Is it not terrible enough that 
we have for years now taught our 
seminarians and diaconal ministers 
that their own judgment is the only 
rule of life and faith? Now our new 
‘*Presbyterian and Reformed Educa- 
tional Ministries’? Christian educa- 
tional material seeks to teach both 
young and old within our congrega- 
tions the same. 

I refer to the section labelled ‘‘as- 
sumptions’’ in the ‘‘Pastor’s Note- 
book.’’ Assumption number 28 re- 
veals the rule of faith for those who 
put together this well organized, well 
presented piece of humanist sophist- 
ry. “‘We do not ‘apply’ Bible and 
theology to social issues; rather, so- 
cial engagement influences both why 
and how we study the Bible and the- 
ology.’’ Thus the Bible becomes 
little more than a handbook to some 
sort of I’m okay, you’re okay, type 
of philosophy. We study scripture as 
a guide to understanding our experi- 
ence. Nothing more than existentia- 
lism, plain and simple. . . 

I do not deny that we are guided by 
our experiences and that our percep- 
tions are sometimes clouded by them 
but this is the trap from which scrip- 
ture saves us. To think otherwise is to 
swallow the same poison which the 
world has for so long been feeding 
our denominational colleges. 

Jeff Kingswood, 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Defending Moderator’s 


Statement 

I object to Mr. W.S. Thomson’s 
criticism of Mr. Tony Plomp (May, 
1988) for signing the letter from a co- 
alition of Canadian Church Leaders 
in response to the Government’s 
1987 Defence White Paper. I would 
point out that we license and ordain 
ministers of Word and Sacrament, 
expecting them to maintain a lifetime 
facility to the transmission and inter- 
pretation of the scriptures and doctri- 
nal tradition, while responsive to the 
unfolding events of time and the gen- 
eral guidance of Church courts and 
agencies. Must the prophetic office 
relating to issues of the life and death 


rr De ieee ie alae 


of humankind and planetary survival 
be the one area where our church 
falls silent for 360 days of the year? 

We cannot expect the general pub- 
lic to be aware of the limitations we 
place upon the tenure and authority 
of the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly; but the democratic process 
by which we bestow upon an individ- 
ual the presiding office in our highest 
court for five days seems reason 
enough for the media or ecumenical 
sources to seek out the latest incum- 
bent to voice or interpret a ‘‘Pres- 
byterian’’ view on religious and mor- 
al issues. Our tradition has long prac- 
tised retention of the title of ‘“‘Moder- 
ator’’ for an ensuing year of extended 
ceremonial, ecumenical, and pastoral 
relationships. Surely we do not admit 
to selecting moderators solely for 
their knowledge of procedures and a 
pleasing presence! 

Far from being a _ ‘“‘silly 
statement,’’ the Letter referred to 
accords well with the tenor of the 
1985 General Assembly’s resolution 
calling on ‘‘the Government of Cana- 
da to renounce the policy of general 
deterrence, and to urge NATO to re- 
nounce ‘first’ use, to cease arming 
with counterforce weapons for pre- 
emptive attack, and to abandon mili- 
tary strategies contingent upon the 
use of nuclear weapons. Further, to 
call upon the Government of Canada 
instead to plan for functioning in a 
world free of nuclear threat postur- 
ing, and to provide leadership in 
seeking global nuclear disarmament 
and peace.’’ (A & P 1985, pp. 33 and 
349) 

I commend a reading of the com- 
plete Letter, with the Appendices, 


BEYOND BELIEF 


‘You CAN GIVE INTO. 
SIN AND BE CRUSHED 
BY GUILT AFTERWARD 


OR You CAN DO 
THE HARD WORK 
OF MASTERING 

THE TEMPTATION 


which will be in the hands of all 
Commissioners to the 114th Assem- 
bly. Bruce Legge, who challenges 
the substance of the Letter, would 
discover that submarines are always 
identified as ‘‘nuclear-powered.”’ 
His other expressions of concern over 
the Letter fall into the same category 
of cold war rhetoric which the coali- 
tion deplores in the White Paper. 
Whatever the source and reliability of 
his statement that ‘‘the Soviets con- 
ventionally outgun and outman 
NATO by as much as eight to one,”’ 
it would be important to know wheth- 
er the latter category refers to tanks 
or hand grenades. 

The Letter was drafted largely 
through aid of the informed and bal- 
anced research conducted by Project 
Ploughshares, a creature of the Ca- 
nadian Council of Churches, on 
whose Board | represent The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. Among 
its research and publishing enter- 
prises, Ploughshares maintains a 
data-base on the Canadian arms in- 
dustry of such calibre that it has been 
asked for background information by 
media such as The Globe and Mail, 
The Financial Post, The Ottawa Citi- 
zen, Maclean's, W-5, The Journal, 
As It Happens, and Sunday Morning. 

A prevailing interest of 
Ploughshares at present is the explo- 
ration of alternative means of securi- 
ty, embracing justice as well as peace 
issues. With respect to the White Pa- 
per the position is strongly taken that 
our prime need is not the acquisition 
of nuclear-powered submarines capa- 
ble of fitting into a general pattern of 
nuclear strategies. Instead, the geo- 
graphic position of Canada between 


the two nuclear superpowers suggests 
a strategy of surveillance whereby we 
would ensure that our territory is not 
available to any other country for at- 
tacking a third country. Since the su- 
perpowers are on record that °‘a nu- 
clear war cannot be won and should 
not be fought,’’ a minor power such 
as Canada could best assert a role in 
its prevention by pursuing the rhetor- 

ic and strategies of disengagement. 
As long as rational discussion and 
persuasion have a role to play, surely 
the Christian Churches, whether ex- 
pressing unanimous agreements 
within and among themselves or not, 
must stake a claim to be heard in the 
public debate that seeks to chart ways 
of peace. W. James S. Farris, 
Knox College, Toronto. 


Reply from Mr. Carter 
Thank you for the article in People 
and Places in the May, 1988, Record 
on my farewell gathering in Coldwa- 
ter. I want to correct the impression 
that my ministry was concluded by 
my resignation. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that I was compelled to termi- 
nate my ministry on September 30, 
1987 — this was not the result of my 

choice in the matter. 

Charles Carter, 
Victoria Harbour, Ont. 


Shell and The P.C.C. 

J find it disturbing that Dr. Ray- 
mond Hodgson, an ‘‘official’’ of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
spoke on my behalf at a recent Shell 
Canada Ltd. shareholders’ meeting. 

Yes, a representative from our 
church should attend, to review and 
protect our church investments. That 


continued 
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SO WHATS TH 
THIRD OPTION ? 


‘11988 Roger Judd 
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is all. 

I do not want Dr. Hodgson, or 
anyone else in my church, to speak 
on my behalf — of boycotts, unless, 
of course, the problem has been put 
to congregational level — to our con- 
gregation for discussion and a vote. 

I readily express my personal ab- 
horrence at apartheid — the subject 
brought up by Dr. Hodgson and his 
colleague at the Shell meeting. But I 
consider him out of line in his stating 
publicly that our church will urge its 
members to boycott Shell stations — 
unless! 

If Dr. Hodgson has an excess of 
spiritual or social energy perhaps our 
church (and Dr. Hodgson) should di- 
rect these energies to our own nation- 
al disgraceful treatment of our own 
Canadian Indians. 

George B. Redfearn, 
Durham, Ont. 


Objects to Statement 


It was reported in the Toronto 
Globe & Mail of April 28 that *‘reli- 
gious leaders’ of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (and the United 
Church of Canada) told officials at 
the annual meeting of Shell Canada, 
to pull out of South Africa or else 
they will urge members of their 
churches to boycott Shell stations. 

I am wondering (a) who are the 
‘religious leaders’’ of our church 
and (b) what authority do they have 
to make these threats in the name of 
our Presbyterian Church? 

I would think that these ‘‘religious 
leaders’’ of our church should con- 
cern themselves more about the 
pressing problems in the church and 
community here in Canada, and 
leave the conducting of international 
affairs to our political leaders. 

Gerald Cook, 
Thornhill, Ont. 


Dr. Ray Hodgson on 


Shell and South Africa 

(Dr. Hodgson of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life spoke at a recent 
Annual Meeting of the Shell Cor- 
poration. His presentation has been 
the subject of some comment. Space 


does not permit full debate on this 
complicated subject, but here is part 
of his reply to his critics.) 

I spoke at the Annual Meeting on 
the proxy of the Presbyterian Church 
Pension Fund. I was authorized to do 
so by the Proxy Committee of the 
Administrative Council. My partici- 
pation was in line with established 
church policy regarding South Africa 
and the role of corporations in social 
responsibility as established at seve- 
ral General Assemblies. 

Canadian churches have been in- 
vited by partner churches overseas to 
participate. in an international Shell 
boycott. No Canadian church has yet 
agreed to this, although the United 
Church is further along in developing 
policy. Our denomination will not 
urge a boycott (this is a complete 
misrepresentation of what I said). 
Other avenues of building public 
awareness and dialogue with the 
company are open to us. Both Shell 
and the Canadian churches agree that 
apartheid is abhorrent. The dis- 
agreement lies with the best way to 
bring the oppression to an end. What 
I did urge was that Shell Canada 
exert its influence on the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group to cease opera- 
tions in South Africa. Petroleum is a 
strategic industry and government 
contracts do not specify end use. 

Raymond Hodgson, 
The Board of Congregational Life 


On Bill C-54 

Regarding Helen Mailhot’s letter 
(May Record), I feel compelled to 
speak out. The fact that anyone can 
say that Bill C-54 is *‘much needed’”’ 
causes me to cringe. While the letter 
marshals an impressive sounding 
range of arguments in defense of this 
legislation, I don’t think any of them 
will hold water on close examination. 

While there is a “‘great deal of re- 
search which shows that this epidem- 
ic increase (of violence) is related to 
entertainment violence,’’ Ms. Mail- 
hot neglects to mention that most of 
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this research deals with television, 
which is already heavily censored. It 
also has an entire culture built around 
skirting the censors by associating 
sex and violence through innuendo. I 
would submit that the effects Ms. 
Mailhot speaks of, deadening of sen- 
sitivity and desensitization, largely 
result from the use of innuendo and 
the suppression of the consequences 
of violence. If this is the case, then 
these effects happen not in spite of 
censorship but as a direct result of it. 

Ms. Mailhot also states there is an 
‘‘epidemic’’ increase in violence. I 
find this hard to believe. Certainly 
there is a great deal of increase in the 
coverage of violence. Twenty-five 
years ago, domestic violence was 
never dealt with in polite society and, 
except for the more lurid tabloids, 
was seldom reported in newspapers. 
Yet it did happen, and worse, the so- 
cial mores of the time which sup- 
pressed mention of domestic vio- 
lence, gave it tacit approval. Today, 
domestic violence is covered regular- 
ly, and while we have a long way to 
go, society’s disapproval of domestic 
violence is much clearer and much 
stronger. Would the writer have us 
return to the days when domestic vio- 
lence was a family matter? 

The letter’s assertion that confus- 
ing this Bill with political censorship 
is a “‘sidetrack’’ is just plain wrong. 
As long as the law provides for re- 
verse onus, that is as long as it is the 
artist, vendor or exhibitor who must 
prove artistic worth, rather than the 
state proving that a crime has been 
committed, anybody with an axe to 
grind has a tool to repress ideas. This 
may not be a problem in purely polit- 
ical tracts. But works of art that strive 
to reflect life as it exists in a fallen 
world will never have a chance to be 
heard when publishers or booksellers 
know that one policeman can bank- 
rupt them, even if they are subse- 
quently found innocent. 

Imagine what proponents of aid to 
consistent human rights’ abusers like 
El Salvador would do with a movie 
like James Wood’s Salvador which 
shows graphically what has happened 
in that country, rape and all. And, 
does anybody need to be reminded 
that just a few years ago certain peo- 
ple, calling themselves Christians, 
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attempted to suppress books by Mar- 
garet Lawrence, not because they had 
sex in them but because they had a 
view of religion that didn’t hold with 
their own specific and rather narrow 
beliefs? Yet Helen Mailhot conde- 
scends to tell us that ‘‘the stand by li- 
brarians’’ is ‘“‘quite absurd.”’ 

I have read the text of the law (in 
my job I read the texts of a lot of pro- 
posed laws, thank you very much). 
To give the law its due, it is the first 
time the law specifically addresses 
violence, a consistent problem with 
censorship laws in the past. It also 
strives to specify what is allowed and 
what is not. The problem is not so 
much with these ends as the impossi- 
bility of achieving them by such 
means, even if drafted with a sensi- 
tive eye to the consequences, a bene- 
fit this law has not had. Furthermore, 
no one should idly stand by while re- 
verse onus is written into law. We 
can be confident, while we are osten- 
sibly in the majority, that the Book of 
Genesis, a sprawling epic full of vio- 
lence, in a sexual context, is safe. 
But I wouldn’t want to defend it be- 
fore a hostile jury. Gordon Brown. 

Toronto, Ont. 


Funding our Colleges 

Now that the gaping College defi- 
cits are out in the open, let us face up 
to the meaning and opportunity of 
them. 

There are two crucial questions to 
be asked and answered with vision 
and courage. First, what are the facts 
of the church’s requirements for ordi- 
nation and what is the relationship of 
these fundamental needs to the Uni- 
versity’s task in theological educa- 
tion, especially graduate studies? 
Second, what ought the ratio of staff 
(teaching and administrative) be to 
student body? 

The second is easily discerned and 
remedied. Copying the Yale-Harvard 
system of teaching assistants for pro- 
fessors makes no sense in small 
classes. And it waters down the qual- 
ity of education at whatever ratio, 
quite apart from the false hopes it 
gives to would-be professors and 
those who simply want to prolong 
their university days. We ought not 
to go back to the eye when the Prin- 


cipal taught in two chair areas, ad- 
ministered the college, and managed 
to publish very good books in his 
‘*spare time’’! (And was criticized by 
Alumni for “‘using the College secre- 
taries for his own work!) 

The other question requires expert 
advice, the equivalent of ‘‘Over- 
seers’? from other institutions, who 
can offer knowledgeable advice with- 
out fear of local recriminations. Per- 
sonally, after experiencing theologi- 
cal education in five countries, I have 
long believed the church ought to 
carefully select and trim down its tea- 
cher-pastor staff to obtain excellence 
in preparation for the ordination re- 
quirements, and leave the ‘““‘higher- 
degrees’’ (as they really ought to be) 
to those with University accredita- 
tion. As one who only needed a good 
single degree in preparation for ordi- 
nation (and obtained others only be- 
cause these were the requirements of 
the secular university to which I was 
called as a scholar who was also a 
minister) | think you will find the 
fundamental inflation of costs and 
paper qualifications began when we 
escalated ‘‘degree getting’’ without 
regard to the purposes to which ad- 
vanced work would be applied. The 
idea (advanced to me recently by a 
graduate there) that ‘“‘soon a Ph.D. 
will be required by all the best pul- 
pits’’ (my italics) is as preposterous 
now as it was when advanced in 
Rosedale in 1980. 

I don’t usually quote John Knox — 
so often out of time and out of place 
— but he rightly warned against the 
Universities controlling the pulpits. 
The reverse is also true. Thanks to 
the recent urge to substitute ‘‘P.R.”’ 
(public relations) for substance in 
leadership, we have watered down 
pulpit and University, inflated costs, 
and found ourselves betwixt and be- 
tween, 

Outside accreditization can be 
valuable, but not when the truth of 
our condition is covered up to gain 
one more rubber stamp. 

May the School of Hard Knox re- 
cover its standards! 

John Nyren Buchanan, 
(Knox 1956), 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Robert McCausland 
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Rock star touches 


Catholics 

(Canadian Churchman) — Rock and 
roll superstar Bruce Springsteen’s 
latest album contains ‘‘profoundly 
Catholic’’ metaphors that touch peo- 
ple in a way the more cerebral mes- 
sage Pope John Paul II gave during 
his United States tour cannot, a Ro- 
man Catholic priest wrote recently. 

Father Andrew Greeley, author 
and sociologist, wrote in the U.S. Je- 
suit weekly magazine America that 
the work of ‘‘Catholic minstrels’’ 
such as Mr. Springsteen deserve the 
attention of the church because such 
voices are ‘‘the true sacrament-mak- 
ers; 

‘They revive and renew the fun- 
damental religious metaphors,’’ Fa- 
ther Greeley wrote. 

He added that as “‘an exercise in 
metaphor-making dynamisms,’’ Mr. 
Springsteen’s latest album, Tunnel of 
Love, ‘“‘may be a more important 
Catholic event in this country than 
the visit of Pope John Paul II.”’ 

Pope John Paul ‘‘spoke of moral 
debates using the language of doctri- 
nal propositions which appeal to (or 
repel) the mind,’’ Father Greeley 
wrote. 

‘Springsteen sings of religious 
realities —- sin, temptation, forgive- 
ness, life, death, hope — in images 
that come beginning (implicitly, per- 
haps) from his Catholic childhood, 
images that appeal to the whole per- 
son, not just the head, and will be ab- 
sorbed by far more Americans than 
those who listened to the Pope.”’ 

Saying he intended no disrespect 
to the Pope or the importance of his 
trip, Father Greeley called it obvious 
that ‘“‘troubadours’’ always have 
more impact than theologians or 
bishops, storytellers more influence 
than homilists.”’ 


Dr. Calvin Chambers 
reinstated as minister of 


EGC! 

At a meeting of the Ottawa Pres- 
bytery held at St. Giles Church, Otta- 
wa, May 24, the Rev. Dr. Calvin 
Chambers, Director of Ottawa’s 


Synod Youth Director 
appointed 


Wendy Snook, shown above, has 
been appointed Synod Youth Direc- 
tor, on a part-time basis, by the Syn- 
od of Quebec and Eastern Ontario. 
She is a native of the Georgetown- 
Howick area of Quebec, a graduate 
of Presbyterian College, and an or- 
dained minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Her responsibili- 
ties include assisting congregations 
and presbyteries in planning their ap- 
proach to youth ministry. She can be 
contacted at #1206, 3474 Hutchison 
Street, Montreal, Quebec H2X 2G7. 
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Union Mission, was reinstated as a 
minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

Fourteen years ago, by action of 
the General Assembly, Dr. Cham- 
bers was disqualified from the prac- 
tice of ministry in our denomination. 

A Judicial Commission of the 
General Assembly has accepted Dr. 
Chamber’s penitence and regret over 
the actions which caused his removal 
from the Presbyterian ministry, as 
well as his pledge to accept the au- 
thority of Church law in future. As a 
result the Presbytery of Ottawa was 
permitted to receive him as a minister 
of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da and to place his name on the Pres- 
bytery roll. 
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Mission Conferences held 

Three weekend Mission Confer- 
ences were held during April at Oak- 
ridge Church, London, Ont., Knox 
Church, Manotick, Ont., and Knox 
Church, Leamington, Ont. Dr. Ken- 
neth McMillan, Moderator of the 
105th General Assembly, and cur- 
rently Minister-at-Large for World 
Vision Canada, was the theme speak- 
er at all three conferences. 


““Every Knee Shall Bow’’ was the 
theme at Oakridge Church. Special 
guests included contralto gospel- 
singer Mrs. Marion Newby, and John 
Malinosky of Athletes in Action. 
Workshops were led by Eleanor 
Knott, missionary to India, Joyce 
Hodgson of Youth in Mission, and 
representatives of the Navigators, the 
Sudan Interior Mission, World Vi- 
sion Canada and the Canadian Bible 
Society. 


At Knox Church, Manotick, guest 
speakers included Miss Mary Nicol, 
who spoke of her 40 years as a mis- 
sionary nurse in India and Nepal, and 
the Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, who 
spoke on church growth, and estab- 
lishing a new congregation in Or- 
leans, Ont. The church choir and res- 
idents of Harvest House provided 
music. Dr. McMillan spoke on the 
theme, ‘‘Hands Reaching Out’’, and 
addressed a youth service on “‘Invita- 
tion to Life’’ 


‘Mission Today’’ was the theme 
for the mission weekend at Knox 
Church, Leamington, where Dr. Mc- 
Millan gave four addresses. 


Templeton winner 


accused of anti-Semitism 
(Canadian Churchman) — The win- 
ner of this year’s Templeton Prize for 
progress in religion (see ‘“‘News’’, 
May 1988 Record) has been accused 
of aligning himself with anti-Jewish 
groups and disseminating racist and 
anti-Semitic literature. 

Inamullah Khan, founder of the 
World Muslim Congress, was 
awarded the prize for his “‘tireless 
work as co-ordinator for peace be- 
tween Muslims, Christians and 


99 
Jews. continued 


But according to a recent article in 
Time Out, Mr. Khan has provided 
money for the distribution of books 
which denied the reality of the Holo- 
caust and has publicly aligned him- 
self with extreme right-wing and 
anti-Jewish groups. 

Furthermore, the board of deputies 
of British Jews claimed to have in its 
possession documentary evidence of 
Mr. Khan’s involvement in “‘the dis- 
semination of racist and anti-Semetic 
literature.’’ 

Asked why it had not provided this 
information to the Templeton Prize 
judges, a spokesman for the board 
said it had not known of the award to 
Mr. Khan until some time after the 
announcement of the prize. 

Sir John Templeton, a Presbyteri- 
an layman who founded the award, 
said neither he nor the panel of 
judges had been aware of any of the 
activities of which Mr. Khan has 


been accused. He said the judges 
would not be able to make any deci- 
sion about the claims until the new 
material had been properly consid- 
ered. 

‘“We are trying to be fair to all par- 
ties and the process will certainly 
take several weeks,”’ he stated. 


Gorbachev, Patriarch 
meet in Kremlin 


(EPS) — In a highly unusual encoun- 
ter, Patriarch Pimen and five other 
leading hierarchs of the Russian 
[Eastern] Orthodox Church met (29 
April) for two hours with Soviet Par- 
ty General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. The last such publicized meet- 
ing between the country’s top church 
and state leaders involved Josef Sta- 
lin and three hierarchs in 1943. 
Soviet TV began its evening news 
with a report of the meeting, and the 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and In- 
frared assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 964 
Westport Cres. #5, Mississauga, Ont. LST 
1S3. Tel: (416) 673-7788. For Quebec Tel: 
(514) 683-7161. 


Alten ei) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


FLOWERBULBS 
Henry Mohimann imports 
flowerbulbs from Holland 
for you. 


If you enjoy gardening year-round 
write for informative literature and 
catalogue to: 

Henry W. Mohlmann 
P.O. Box 730 
Tottenham, Ontario LOG 1WO 
Telephone: 416-936-4798. 


To advertise phone: 
441-1111 Ext. 172 


Schulmerich handbells and carillons.... 
We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


Schulmerich Carillons,Inc. 


Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 
3120-35th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 0Z7 


403-242-0862 519-472-4586 


Barbara Plante 
487 Lawson Rd. 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


819-565-0437 


newpapers carried prominent features 
on it. The Kremlin, the site of the 
meeting, includes several church 
buildings which no longer function as 
such since communist rule began 70 
years ago. 

Gorbachev told the church leaders 
that Soviet believers “‘have the full 
right to express their conviction with 
dignity.’’ He noted ‘‘our differences 
in world outlook,’’ but said Soviet 
policy on religion must assure the 
church’s right to ‘‘carry out its activ- 
ity without any outside interfer- 
NCE. ii 

The Soviet news agency Tass re- 
ported that the bishops “‘raised a 
number of specific matters connected 
with ensuring the normal activity of 
the Orthodox Church.’’ Gorbachev, 
it added, said the government will 
“attentively examine them and take 
necessary decisions.’’ 

continued on page 47 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they’ve probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Za 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record. 
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A NEW ORGAN was dedicated at West Vancouver Church, B.C., 
on April 17, in memory of Dougal and Gladys McDonald, early 
members of the congregation. The Rev. William Perry conducted ] a | N 
the service, assisted by Don McDonald (right), elder, and Melinda ABOUT 400 PEOPLE filled the recently-completed sanctuary of 
Coffey, organist. It was through the generosity of Mrs. McDonald St. Andrew's. Church. Nanaimo. 8.C.” for the sence of 
that the purchase of the Allen digital computer organ was made dedication, March 20. The new addition also includes offices and 
possible. nursery facilities, while the former sanctuary will now be used for 
Christian education and as a church hall. Leading in the service 
were (left to right): the Rev. John Allan of St. Andrew’s, Victoria; 
the Rev. Glenn Inglis of St. Andrew's, Nanaimo, and moderator of 
presbytery; the Rev. Lee Clark of Knox, Sooke, and clerk of 
presbytery; the Rev. David Smith of Knox, Victoria; the Rev. Bob 
Garvin, Superintendent of Missions, Synod of British Columbia. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew's Church, Windsor, Ont., 
held an Open House, April 24, from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., with the 
focus for the day being “The Body of Christ.” The event was a 
part of this year’s theme at St. Andrew’s, “Rejuvenate in ’88”. 
During the worship service the Clown Ministry acted out parts of 

the body, illustrating how all members are important. The theme f 

was eartintied in the sermon by Dr. Andrew Templer, in which he THE NEW BUILDING for Knox Church, Calgary, was dedicated 


stressed the need for all the organizations in the church to make by the Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, Oct. 4, 1987. The former 
up the Body of Christ. After luncheon, the congregation “walked church was destroyed in a fire (started by an arsonist) in May, 
through” the rooms of the church, where the various groups and 1985. Pictured (left), the Rev. Tony Plomp, Moderator of the 
committees had displays. Pictured are some of the visitors to the 


113th General Assembly and guest preacher, presents the keys 


History Committee Display. to the new building to the Rev. Allen Aicken, minister of Knox. 
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THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
ordination of Dr. W. Harold Reid was 
celebrated during the worship service at 
Knox Church, Burlington, Ont., May 15. 
Dr. Reid was ordained at Gravenhurst, 
and served churches in Foxboro and 
Oshawa, Ont., and Quebec City, 
Montreal and Lachute, P.Q. He taught 
Hebrew at Presbyterian College for 13 
years and is the author of a book, “How 
God Gave Us The Bible,” published in 
1982. Mr. Reid and his wife, Edith, were 
presented with a “Knox Church unique 
needlepoint Brick”, and an afternoon Tea 
was held in their honour. Prof. James 
Farris brought greetings from Knox 
College. Dr. Reid is “Honorary Assistant” 
at Knox Church, where the Rev. James 
Weir is minister. 


- 


THE CONGREGATION of West 
Vancouver Church, B.C., held a farewell 
supper to honour the Rev. William and 
Mrs. Muriel Perry prior to their move to 
Penticton, B.C., where Mr. Perry is now 
serving as minister of St. Andrew's 
Church. The Perrys are pictured cutting 
the cake at the farewell on April 16. Their 
going-away gift from the congregation 
was an IBM compatible computer, with 
“THE WORD” Processor, a Bible Search 
Program and Greek Transliterator. 


bt 


AS PART OF ITS Mission Sunday focus the congregation of Hopedale Church, Oakville, 
Ont., welcomed missionaries Betty and Jack Geddes (centre) on March 27, before they 
returned to Taiwan. Welcome greetings written in Mandarin characters were on display, 
prepared by members Stephen and Kitty Wong (left). Following the service, the board of 
mission and outreach held a fellowship luncheon, at which the Geddes gave a slide pre- 
sentation. The Rev. John B. Henderson, minister of Hopedale, is seen on the far right. 


THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY celebrations of Knox Church, Halifax, began with a service on 
April 10 at which the Moderator of the 113th General Assembly the Rev. Tony Plomp was 
guest speaker. Mr. Plomp is seen with Ralph Urquhart (left), clerk of session, and Miss 
Mary Peacock and Clarence MacFarlane, the longest-standing members present, as they 
regard a picture of the first Knox building. The congregation relocated 13 years ago. 

Photo: Wambolt-Waterfield. 


PICTURED (centre) is the Rev. Tony Plomp, Moderator of the 113th General Assembly, 
during a recent visit to St. Andrew’s Church, Valley Centre, Alta. On Mr. Plomp’s right 
(from left to right) are Keith Fox, Lorne Reay, Tom Towers and Len Reay — all elders of 
Zion Church, Willowdale, which is part of a two-point charge with St. Andrew's — and on 
his left (left to right) are lay minister Bill McKenzie, and Valley Centre elders Mel Reay, 
Ken Morton and Maurice Lewis. 

continued 
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| People and Places 


continued from previous page 


BEAR CREEK CHURCH recently celebrated 132 years of 


service to the community on the 6th Concession, Moore 
Township in the Sarnia, Ont., Presbytery. The church was filled to 
capacity for its final service, conducted by the Rev. Lois Whitwell, 
assisted by Otis McGregor of Chatham, and the Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, minister of the Brigden and Point Edward pastoral 
charge. Bear Creek has amalgamated with Brigden Church. 
Former choir members provided music, accompanied by organist 
Marilyn Shaw, who, along with Elaine LeBlanc, also provided 
special organ and piano music. The present church building is the 
third on that site. The first building was built by Highlander 
pioneers and volunteers, with materials brought across the frozen 
St. Clair River. Early church services were held in both Gaelic 
and English, and, until the first church was built in 1855, in private 
homes. 


THE WEST END 
~ FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

ie iy ° Private furnished accommoda- 

As i bap tion at reasonable rates 

¢ All meals served 

e Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 

on call 
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Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


NO 


SEATS CRS 
SSS 


WERE TARE ASSERT 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


NEW Sec = 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 Ian Logan, Administrator 


TOWER 
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AT A FELLOWSHIP DINNER the congregation of Durham 
Church, Ont., marked the 25th anniversary of the Rev. Mervyn E. 
Tubb’s ordination and the 12th year of his ministry to them. 
George Redfearn (right) presented Mr. and Mrs. Tubb with three 
hand-carved ducks from the Ladies Aid and a cheque from the 
congregation. 


Photo: In-Focus Studio 


THE CONGREGATION of Westminster Church, Pierrefonds, 
P.Q., celebrated their 30th anniversary with a dinner (attended by 
more than 150 people) and a special Sunday service, April 17. 
Pictured (from left) are: the Rev. Joe Reid, missionary; the Rev. 
lan Fraser, interim-moderator; Mrs. Melanie Szentirmay, an origi- 
nal member of the church, and her husband, Joe; James Cooper, 
student minister; Dr. J.C. McLelland, guest speaker. 


THE CONGREGATION of 
Knox Church, 

Port Carling, Ont., held 

a surprise celebration 

on April 17 to honour the 
Rev. Tom and Mrs. 
Charlotte Duke on the 
occasion of their 45th year 
of ministry. The Dukes 
were presented with a 
propane barbecue 

§ and flowers. 


News 
continued from page 43 


Kenyan Presbyterian 
minister reconciles 


with church 

(EPS) — Timothy Njoya, a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa who was removed from the 
denomination’s clergy roster after re- 
fusing a transfer from a parish in Nai- 
robi to a rural one, has accepted con- 
ditions for his reinstatement. The 
conditions were approved by a closed 
session of the 12th PCEA General 
Assembly which met April 26-30. 

During a year of probation, Njoya 
is to serve under another PCEA min- 
ister in Nairobi, not wear a clerical 
collar or use the title ‘‘reverend’’, 
and not undertake duties other than 
preaching and teaching. In an emo- 
tional reconciliation, Njoya em- 
braced the current and past PCEA 
moderators. Njoya had stated that he 
was moved to the rural parish as a re- 
sult of government pressure. A ser- 
mon he gave in October, 1986, call- 
ing for a ‘‘free national debate’’ on 
Kenyan society, was termed ‘‘sub- 
versive’’ by government representa- 
tives. 

Talmud in English 

(The Christian Century) — Random 
House publishers have announced 
plans to introduce the initial three- 
volume instalment of a modern En- 
glish translation of the Talmud, 
according to an April 12 New York 
Times article. The translator, Adin 
Steinslatz — a noted Talmudic schol- 
ar, Orthodox rabbi and representative 
of the Israel Institute for Talmudic 
Publications in Jerusalem — will also 
write accompanying notes and com- 
mentaries on the 1,500-year-old col- 
lection of Jewish civil and religious 
laws. 

The Random House English Tal- 
mud is expected to include as many 
as 15 volumes and may take a decade 
to complete. 


State-of-the-art Bible 

in Japan 

(EPS) — The Japan Bible Society 
has created a state-of-the-art Bible in- 
volving audio-visual technology. 
JBS has produced a laser disk with a 
Bible and study aids, usable with a 
player that plugs into any TV set. 


‘*Mission is not a burden laid upon 
the church: it is a gift and a promise 
to the church that is faithful. The 
command arises from the gift.”’ 
— Lesslie Newbigin, Mission in Christ's 
Way (1987) 

or 


‘‘The more affluent we in the West 
have become, the lower our spiritual 
standard of living has fallen. The 
Ethiopians, and others in poorer na- 
tions, suffer physical starvation. We 
languish from soul hunger. Life in 
our culture provides us with plenty of 
bread and circuses; it shortchanges us 
— or we allow it to — when it comes 
to nurture for our innermost selves.”’ 
— Tom Harpur, Always on Sunday, 
(1988) 
ru 


‘*l’ve been rich. And I’ve been poor. 
Rich is better.”’ 

— an American millionaire who lost his 
fortune, and then regained it. 


‘‘When the going gets tough, the 
tough go shopping.”’ 

— sign observed over a kitchen door in 
Kingston. 


Gr 


I try to take one day at a time but 
sometimes several days attack me at 
once.”’ 

— title of a new book by Ashleigh Bril- 
liant. 


GP 


I’m lucky I’m not married. For me, 
marriage would have been a disaster. 
‘‘I’m going to become a religious fig- 
ure.*, 

— Adolf Hitler, quoted in a new book, 
Hitler’s Table-Talk 


7a) 


‘‘l am not better than my fathers.”’ 
— Elijah 


4 


BunBSet, 


“Yes, it's 90 degrees in here. We're purposely leaving off the air conditioning to 
emphasize where sinning will get you!” 
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FOOTE, LT: ‘COL.,. ‘THES REYS; JOAN 
WEIR, 83, a retired Presbyterian minister, 
died in Cobourg, Ont., on May 2, 1988. 

He was born in Madoc, Ontario, where 
he also received his primary and secondary 
education. Later he studied at the Universi- 
ty of Western Ontario, where he received 
his BA degree and later in life the honorary 
LL.D. He graduated from The Presbyteri- 
an College, Montreal, which College also 
honoured him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Following a ministry in Fort Coulonge, 
Quebec, he was called to St. Paul’s 
Church, Port Hope, Ont., in the years prior 
to the Second World War. During the war 
itself he served as a chaplain with the Roy- 
al Hamilton Light Infantry. He is best-re- 
membered as taking part in the Dieppe in- 
vasion at which time he left the safety of a 
boat to return to the beaches there to await 
death or capture, but there, too, to be with 
the men he had been called to serve. Along 
with many others, he was captured and 
spent almost three years in a prisoner-of- 
war camp in Germany. Following the war 
he was awarded the Victoria Cross, the 
only chaplain to be so honoured in Canadi- 
an and Commonwealth history. His Victo- 
ria Cross is on display in the War Museum 
in Ottawa. He returned to Canada to dis- 
cover — to his amazement — that he was 
by then both famous and regarded as a 
hero. 


In the post-war years he continued for a 
while to serve as a chaplain. He then left 
military service to enter politics at the Pro- 
vincial level in Ontario (1948-1957), serv- 
ing for several years in the cabinet and as 
the Minister of Reform Institutions (1950- 
1957). 


He then served as county sheriff in Co- 
bourg from 1960 to 1969. When he retired 
from that position his restless personality 
led him to enter law school at the Universi- 
ty of New Brunswick for one year. 


An outstanding Canadian leader and 
churchman, he inspired love and enthu- 
siasm in all who knew him. He left a lega- 
cy in many areas of life: in the Canadian 
army and its corps of chaplains (there is a 
John Foote, V.C. Chapter of the Military 
Chaplains’ Association); in the Legion (the 
branch in Grafton, Ont., is named after 
him); in the churches he served where he 
continues to be fondly remembered; in his 
home church of Cobourg where he inspired 
many to higher service; in the artistic life 
of the town (where he served as the honor- 
ary president of the orchestra); and not 
least of all in the area of good works, so 
many acts of kindness done quietly and by 
which he touched the lives of many. He 
was pre-deceased by his wife, Edith, to 
whom he was married for over 50 years. 


AGGERHOLM, ERIC, 63, longtime elder of 
St. George’s Presbyterian Church, Lon- 
don, Ont., April 4. 

ARCHIBALD, JOSEPH, 77, elder and long- 
time member of Calvin Church, Sudbury, 
Ont., April 28. 
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ARNOLD, MISS HELEN ELIZABETH, 77, 
longtime elder, member for 49 years of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
former representative elder, longtime 
member of WMS and former organist, 
Feb. 20. 

BURTON, MRS. TERRY MARGARET, 
charter member, elder and representative 
elder of Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Mississauga, Ont., choir member, 
life member of WMS and active member 
in the Women’s Association, April 28. 

CALDER, ADAM B., 89, elder for almost 40 
years at St. Paul’s Church, Carluke, Ont., 
March 2. 

CARTER, IAN MacPHERSON, 62, elder for 
23 years of Trinity Church, York Mills, 
Willowdale, Ont.; former clerk of session, 
trustee and representative elder, Feb. Ist. 

COLBERT, MABEL, 93, member of 
Musquodoboit Harbour Presbyterian 
Church, N.S., since its formation in 1925, 
April 26. 

COLES, CLARENCE McCHEYNE, 69, 
longtime elder and member for 48 years of 
Knox Church, Acton, Ont., church school 
superintendent for 12 years, budget trea- 
surer for 20 years, choir member for 20 
years, representative elder to Presbytery of 
Brampton, March 16. 


DARBY, GORDON CLYDE, 75, elder and 
former organist of Calvin Church, Loch 
Lomond, N.S., April 12. 

GIBSON, ALBERT, 80, elder for 33 years, 
longtime member, trustee and member of 
board of managers of St. Paul’s Presbyteri- 
an Church, Black River Bridge, N.B., 
March 9, 1988. 

GRAY, LESLIE ROBB, 84, elder for more 
than 50 years and lifetime member of New 
St. James Church, London, Ont., recipi- 
ent, with his wife, Marguerite, of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee on History 
prize in 1983 for Proudfoot to Pepperbox 
to Posterity — written for the 150th anni- 
versary of New St. James. 

HARGRAVE, HUGH G., 65, elder and long- 
time member of Trinity Church, York 
Mills, Willowdale, Ont., March 16. 

HOWICK, MRS. EVA, 101, mother of retired 
Rev. Dr. Fred Howick of Knox Sixteen 
Church, Oakville, Ont., April 23. 

HOWIE, DR. JOHN, M.D.C.M., 89, elder 
from 1945-1988 of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Windsor, Ont., served in the Bhil field as 
the Medical Officer in Charge of The Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian Hospital, Jobat, India, 


from 1929-1936, Medical Officer of 
Health in Windsor for 28 years, active in 
crippled children’s work with Rotary Club, 
May 7. 

MARC-MONOSTORY, ZOLTAN, 55, elder 
at First Hungarian Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont., member of General Assem- 
bly’s Communication Services Commit- 
tee, May 13. 


McBEAN, JAMES C., 91, elder and lifetime 
member of the former Bear Creek Church, 
Mooretown, Ont., (now Brigden), former 
church treasurer and member of the board 
of managers, Jan. 20. 


McBEAN, J. FRANKLIN, 88, elder and life- 
long member of the former Bear Creek 
Church, Mooretown, Ont., (now Brig- 
den), former choir member and member of 
the board of managers, Feb. 7. 


McMANUS, LLOYD GEORGE, 80, elder 
and member since 1952 of Armour Heights 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., chair- 
man of music committee, member of the 
board of managers, March 27. 


MEULENBELD, H. A. (HENK), 78, long- 
time member of Grace Church, Calgary, 
Alta., and Church Officer at Grace for 16 
years before his retirement, Feb. 17. 


MUNRO, CLARENCE, 80, senior elder and 
longtime member of Tempo Presbyterian 
Church, Lambeth, Ont., community work- 
er, April 10. 

RAPSON, HERBERT KITCHENER, 73, 
longtime elder of St. George’s Presbyteri- 
an Church, London, Ont., April 11. 

ROSE, WILLIAM, former organist and choir 
director of St. Andrews Church, Windsor, 
Ont., from 1928 to 1970, died in Fergus, 
Ont., March 22. 

ROSS, MRS. MARY ANN, 81, longtime 
member of Knox Church, Moose Creek, 
Ont., member of WMS, Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety and church choir, former church trea- 
surer, March 15. 

WARNER, CECIL FORD, 87, longtime elder 
and member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Avonmore, Ont., April 8. 

WHITELY, VERNON, 81, longtime member 
of St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont., 
and former Deputy Commissioner of the 
O.P.P., May 9. 

WISHART, MRS. JEAN FIONA, wife of the 
Rev. Ian S. Wishart, minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, April 18. 


VACATION PACKAGES 


To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua 
from $599. One, two and three-week pack- 
ages. Inquire about our weekly summer, fall 
and winter departures to all islands. For de- 
tails contact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird 
Travel, 37 George St. N., Suite B508, 
Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS. (416) 452- 
0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early and 
save! 
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Bed & Breakfast 


Large 100-year old stone house in Renfrew 
County, Ontario (45 miles from Ottawa). 
Full farm-style breakfasts. Single: $25.00; 
Double: $35.00. For reservations call (613) 
432-6248 or (613) 432-6086. Hosts. Noreen 
and Steve McGregor, R.R. #1, Braeside, 
Ont. KOA 1G0. 


INDUCTIONS 

Kravalis, Rev. Gunar, Aurora, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., May 25. 

Slote, Rev. Joanne, Indian Head, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., and Qu’Appelle, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., March 13. 

Taylor, Rev. John Blaine, Toronto, Albion 
Gardens Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 
io). 

Waite, Rev. Harry, Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s- 
Chalmers, Ont., May 27. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Campbellton, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. Dan 
MacDougall, Box 375, Dalhousie, N.B. 
EOK 1BO. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 113 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B. E1B 2K4. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenloch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S. BOE 2K0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, Oxford Mills, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 

Lancaster/Martintown pastural charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., Saint 
Laurent, PQ., H4L 2K1. 

Montreal, St. Matthew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 870 - 876 Richmond 
Square, Montreal, Que. H3J 1V7. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Vil- 
lage), Ont., Rev. Tom Gemmell, 83 Holli- 
day Drive, Whitby, Ont., L1P 1E7. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., Fergus, 
Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church and Flos, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Donald R. McKilli- 
can, 3 Brookdale Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 
INS. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s Church, Gle- 
narm, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. John Mc- 
Murray, 5 Northlin Park Road, Lindsay, 
Ont., K9V 4P2. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas E. Blaikie, 18 
Manitou Crescent East, Ambherstview, 
Ont. K7N 1B2. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

North Bay, Calvin Church, Ont., Revs. Freda 
and Graham MacDonald, Box 654, Burk’s 
Falls, Ont., POA 1CO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Frank Conkey, 46 Windsor 
Drive, Ajax, Ont., LIT 2Z6. (effective 
August, 1988) 


TRANSITION 


Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. David Jack, 243 
Birchwood St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6A 6K1. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Toronto, Faith Presbyterian Community 
Church, Ont., Rev. James Sitler, 140 
Guildwood Parkway, Scarborough, Ont., 
MIE 1P4. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 


Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG OMS: 


Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J. E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont., M6H 4B7. 


Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 


Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
George Beals, P.O. Box 443, Madoc, 
Ont., KOK 2KO. 


Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 


Warkworth-Hastings pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. Morrison Campbell, P.O. Box 
1713, Campbellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, 760 Wellington St., 
London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Brussels and Belgrave pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. David Nicholson, 101 Gloucester 
Terrace, Goderich, Ont., N7A 1W9 

Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlington, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont., Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont. pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Rev. Frank DeVries, 
Box 905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. C. J. Kirk, 6 Burns Place, 
Fort Erie, Ont. L2A 3W1. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA 1AS. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. J. Allan 
Paisley, 904 Prince’s Street, Kincardine, 
Ont. N2Z 1Y7. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Dr. George 
Dobie, 162 Light Street, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4S 6H4. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, Ont. 
L2S 1P7. 


Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont. NOL 1HO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 

Virden-Lenore pastoral charge, Man., Rev. 
Valerie Cottrill, 1405 Van Horne Ave., 
Brandon, Man. R7A IE4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First Presbyterian Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask., S4R 3H1. 

Saskatoon, McKercher Drive Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. R. D. Wilson, 142 
Rogers Rd., Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 9Z7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, 7715 - 173rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TST OES. 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta., Rev. Drew Burnand, P.O. Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

New Westminster, First Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. J. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7E 4H6. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. V1Y 8J7. 

Vancouver, Central Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. David W. Stewart, 2733 West 
41st Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., (effective 
September Ist). 

Vancouver, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Assistant to the minister (presently 
on sabbatical). Rev. Fred W. Metzger. 
#70 -3180 E. 58th Ave., Vancouver, 
B.C., V5S 388. 

Vancouver West, West Vancouver Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. George M. Philps, 
14375 - 19th Avenue, White Rock, B.C., 
V4A 7S9. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 


continued 
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continued from previous page 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitatiton, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man., R2M 1YS. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 

Currentlty, ‘‘Youth in Mission’’ has requests 

for: 

— Camping opportunities Camp Geddie (At- 
lantic Synod), Camp Iona and Dorothy 
Lake Camp (Toronto/Kingston Synod), 
Camp Christopher in Saskatchewan 

— Community Service opportunities as pro- 
gramme directors to organize a programme 
for children in a low income area of Kitch- 
ener, Ont.: and a programme supervisor for 
new Canadian children with the Interna- 
tional Children’s Centre in Winnipeg, 
Man. 


— Travel: Young people to travel through the 
Atlantic Synod and the Synod of Alberta 
doing what needs to be done in the church 
and the community. 

Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 

son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 

Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: 

(416) 441-1111, or (416) 444-9139. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan: 
The Rev. H. J. Reichelt, P.O. Box 1114, TIS- 
DALE, Sask., SOE 1TO. 
Phone Numbers: (306) 873-3599 (R) 
(306) 752-5321 (C) 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
We desire to add a minister who will be 
responsible for Christian Education, 
leadership development and congrega- 


tional goal setting. Some pastoal, 
worship and preaching duties will also 
be required. Detailed job description 
available upon request from Dr. George 
Gray, 1818 - 5 Avenue South, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta TU) OW6. (403-327- 
2582). 


STAFF PERSON 

needed with special emphasis on education 
and youth. 2/3 time position with 
opportunity for further study at local 
universities. For Job Description contact 
First Reformed Church, 201 Paradise Rd. 
N., Hamilton, Ontario L8S 3T3, Canada, or 
call (416) 527-0998. 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Reaching people 
from coast to coast 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
FOR 


CHEDOKE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


The congregation of Chedoke is seeking a 
minister, who will be called to be an associate 
and successor to the present minister. Appli- 
cations should be addressed to Dr. R.G. 
MacMillan, Chairman of the Search Commit- 
tee, Chedoke Presbyterian Church, 865 
Mohawk Road, West, Hamilton, Ontario 
LOC 7B9. 


THIS IS.A CHANCE IN A LIFETIME TO DO WHAT YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO DO! 
— TELL THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD WHERE TO GO — 


ee ee Ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee eee eee 


Attach an OLD address label below, or 
print your OLD address on the right 


ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 


CODES (first line on label) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
(postal code) 
2. Please PRINT NEW address here: NAME: 
ADDRESS 
Street, R.R. Apt. # 
City, town Prov. Postal code 
3. Moving date 
Send to: 


Circulation Department, Presbyterian Reco 


rd, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontrio M3C 1J7 


ea a Se ae a 


TELL YOUR CONGREGTIONAL CHURCH OFFICE AND RECORD SECRETARY AS WELL! 
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healed people. 


~~ 
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“Compassion for the crowds”’ 


S ome people will do anything to avoid crowds. They are frightened by the 
press of people around them — pushing, shoving, attempting to get through. 
But not Jesus. Crowds followed Jesus everywhere as he travelled through the 
towns and villages. Crowds pressed in upon him as he taught, preached, and 


MEDITATION 


John A. Vissers 


Rather than being afraid, uncomfortable, or disinterested, Jesus had compas- 
sion for the crowds. Sometimes it was a compassion of empathy because the peo- 
ple were tired and hungry as he was. But in Matthew 9 Jesus had compassion on 


the crowds because they were ha- 
rassed and helpless like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. These people were 
burdened under the powers of politi- 
cal oppression and the rigours of reli- 
giosity. They were being taxed in ev- 
ery way. 

Like sheep without a shepherd, 
they were scattered on the hills with- 
out any sense of hope or direction (I 
Kings 22:17). They were leaderless 
— a mob waiting to explode — a 
danger to themselves and everyone 
else. It was for such a crowd Jesus 
had compassion. His aim was for 
them to recognize in him the shep- 
herd they needed. 

The compassion of Jesus for this 
crowd moved him to say to his dis- 


“Some people will 
do anything 
to avoid 
crowds” Read: 


Matthew 9: 
35-38 


ciples: *‘The harvest is plentiful but 
the workers are few. Ask the Lord of 
the harvest to send out workers into 
his harvest field.’’ 

Suddenly a new image is intro- 
duced to describe the crowds. The 
sheperdless sheep have become a 
plentiful harvest. Workers are needed 
to gather in this harvest. 

Jesus made a transition from see- 
ing a people in need to a people to be 
gathered. The compassion of Jesus 
was not idle emotion. It resulted in 
action. Pray and go! And in Matthew 
10 Jesus sends out the twelve to pre- 
ach, teach, and heal in his name. 

Some of us will do anything to 
avoid crowds. We would rather ig- 
nore the spiritual hunger of harassed 
and helpless people who push and 
shove their way into our lives. But 
can we respond with the compassion 
of Jesus? And can we make the tran- 
sition which Jesus made from seeing 
the crowd as lost and leaderless to 
seeing it as a plentiful harvest? 

Jesus asks us to have compassion 
for the crowds. But he also asks us to 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
out workers into the harvest field. 
And he asks us if we will not go our- 
selves — to proclaim his love and 
grace — the, only saving Word of 
God to a harassed and helpless gener- 
ation. 

Jesus calls us not to be involved in 
work ‘‘where the labourers are many 
and the harvest not worth carrying 
away,’ but where the labourers are 
few, the harvest bountiful and of 
eternal value. 


() Lord God, give us a compas- 
sion for those we meet in the 
crowded ways of life. Send out work- 
ers into this harvest field, so that all 


may come to know Jesus Christ as 
Shepherd and Saviour. Amen. OO 


Dr. Vissers is Professor of Theology at the On- 
tario Theological Seminary. 
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“Wve tithed almost all my life... 


O . 


A will is about people and things. 


A will is about love. 

It gives the things we love to people 
who will cherish them. 

It gives the people we love real 
evidence of our caring. 


Many people, like Sarah, love the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 


I don’t want my death to c 


Their wills have included words like: 


“".. and 10 per cent of the residue of 
my estate I give to the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada...” 

Their wills have provided camping 
time for children, support for a 


pastor in a third world country, food, 


shelter, other helpful things. 


in the Stewardship of Accumulated Possessions. 


e that.” 


To: Board of Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1) 


Please send me information on Wills and 
Stewardship of Accumulated Possessio 


} 


] 
i 
t 
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: Team Teaching 
| in Knox Church, Waterloo 


Introducing 


THE NEW 
CURRICULUM 


by Dorothy Henderson 


photo by Dorothy Hendérson 


The new materials are 
colourful, attractive and faithful 
to Presbyterian teaching 
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| Di. today we took a picture of Amanda in 
the church nursery.’ 


‘“‘Why did you do that?’’ 
‘Because she was baptized last week and now 


_ she is a member of our church.”’ 

__ This conversation took place between an adult of our con- 
gregation and his five-year-old son. The kindergarten class 
had just completed a Celebrate lesson on baptism and be- 
longing. 

We have cause to celebrate! Our church has helped to 
produce new Presbyterian and Reformed educational re- 
sources called Celebrate and Bible Discovery. Congrega- 
tions across Canada will be using them this fall. From the 
beginning, Canadian Presbyterians have been involved in 
developing the design, writing, reviewing and testing this 
material. 

You may be asking, ‘‘Will these resources offer us some- 
thing that we have not had before?’’ The answer is a definite 
iY ES. 

For the first time in many years we have educational 
material written by Presbyterians for Presbyterians. In Cele- 
brate you will see frequent references to elders, the sacra- 
| ments, John Knox and John Calvin. In short, our heritage as 
Presbyterian/Reformed people will be part of the stories and 
lessons. There are references to many people past and pre- 
sent such as the Atlin nurses (Canada), Mary Bethune 
(USA) and to Bishop Tutu (world). Thus our heritage is set 
within a world context, reminding us of our interconnec- 
tions in mission. 

Both Bible Discovery and Celebrate resources seek to be 
faithful to all of the Bible. Jesus Christ is celebrated as Sa- 
viour and Lord. In Celebrate the lessons use the great 
themes of the Bible, relating the narrative to the history that 
preceded it and to the events that followed. If a congrega- 
tion bases its Sunday worship on the scripture readings from 
the Common Lectionary, most of the lessons for children in 
Celebrate will be based on some of the same readings. Dur- 
ing certain periods of the church year this will also be true 
of the youth and adult resources. Bible Discovery deals with 
the biblical story for children, while youth and adults will 
study larger sections of the Bible. 


rT , ae 


¢ DISCO 
se By 


Jesus Christ 
is celebrated 
as Saviour 
and Lord 


Sei bi 


B oth sets of resources are designed for ease of use by 
volunteer teachers and in a variety of situations. Re- 
lated take-home papers for children are a part of both Bible 
Discovery and Celebrate. And in the pre-school there are 
resources for parents. Indeed, this is Christian nurture for 
the whole church. 

An integral part of the new programme is the emphasis on 
linking worship, education, and mission. Because the min- 
ister is key to interrelating worship, education and mission 
there is a Pastor’s Notebook which provides help in making 
the link in both overall planning and Sunday by Sunday. 

Will teachers like it? Will children, youth and adults find 
it stimulating and exciting? Is it easy to use? Our congrega- 
tion in Waterloo has tried ‘‘bits and pieces’’ of Celebrate 
and will be one of the congregations using it this fall. 

There is never a perfect educational resource, but the ap- 
pearance of Presbyterian and Reformed Educational Min- 
istry with its resources Celebrate and Bible Discovery has 
given us something truly unique and needed in our churches 
— sound, colourful, attractive, and faithful material for the 
followers of Christ who call themselves ‘‘Presbyterian.”” 


An order form and catalogue of New Curriculum 
materials for 1989 has gone out to all congrega- 
tions. Or, contact the Resource Distribution 
Centre, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
1J7 


For ten years Dorothy Henderson was Christian 
Education Director at Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Waterloo, Ontario. She served on the 
design team for Celebrate and is one of the Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian writers of our new church 
school materials. She now works as Co-ordina- 
tor of a HELP distress phone line for Canadian 7S 

Mental Health. Fee 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


John Congram 


Living With The New Editor 


S So, now you are the editor, how do you feel? 

Editor: A little numb, a bit frightened, and still trying to get over leaving the 
parish. It is no fun presiding at your own funeral, you know! 

Self: | must admit I am a little surprised to see you here myself. For years you 
went around claiming to have Canada’s finest congregation, that you were both 


happy and overpaid. Why make a change? 


Editor: | am not entirely sure myself. I often feel a little like Woody Allen who 
wished that God would speak more clearly, like ‘depositing a million dollars in a 


Swiss Bank account in his name.’ 
Some believe it has something to do 
with a suicidal tendency they have 
observed in me. I like to believe it is 
because God has offered me this new 
challenge, and that call was confirm- 
ed by the church at the General As- 
sembly in June. 

Self: Isn’t it a little arrogant on your 
part to think you can do this job? 
What do you know about publishing 
and magazines? 

Editor: [| must admit you make 
sense. I am a little like the trainer of 
Risen Sun who won both the Preak- 
ness and the Belmont, who claimed 
that all he knew about training horses 
could be put in a thimble. Beyond 
writing articles, and serving on The 
Record Committee off and on for 25 
years, I don’t know very much. 
Some people claim I am a fast learn- 
er. Let’s hope they are right! 

Self: Beyond your creative ability in 
producing words that never existed 
before, and in being an expert in us- 
ing split infinitives and dangling par- 
ticiples, what gifts do you think you 
bring to the task? 

Editor: | have always placed a high 
value on communication. The 
world’s finest material is of no use if 
it cannot be understood by the com- 
mon person. In 1968 I wrote to the 
then editor of the Record, DeCourcy 
Rayner, proposing an article. In his 
response, he warned, *‘We must be 
careful not to orientate the article to- 
wards ministers, who form less than 
one quarter of one per cent of our 
readers.’’ That has not appreciably 
changed. 

Self: Does that mean the Record is 


going to become the religious version 
of The National Enquirer? 

Editor: | hope not! 

Self: And so do your readers! 

Editor: | hope also that my 26 years 
in the pastorate will enable me to dia- 


WELL, WELL, WELL... 

.. JOHN ... SO-O-O YOU'RE 
THE NEW EDITOR OF 

THE RECORD. 


NOW - /NSTEAD OF PUTTING 
ONE CONGREGATION TO 
SLEEP ONCE A WEEK... 

im YOU LE GERALL OF THEM 
ONCE A MONTH. i 
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logue with people in a pastoral way 
on some of the great issues facing 
them and our world. I have been 
greatly influenced in my ministry by 
narrative theology or story-telling. I 
am sure this will be reflected in fu- 
ture issues of the magazine. 

Self: Practically, what does all this 
mean? 

Editor: It means that contributors 
will be asked to say what they have to 
say in a clear and concise way, so 
that everyone will get the message. 
Self: Over the years I have heard you 


continued on page 6 


GEE JOHN... 

... THANKS FOR 
YOUR VOTE OF 
CONFIDENCE. 


WITH FRIENDS 


LIKE YOU y/ 


OE ————— 
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Editorial 


continued from page 4 


say that the Record should operate as 
the “‘loyal opposition’ in the church. 
Frankly, that makes me a bit ner- 
vous. Can you explain? 

Editor: Yes. Archaeologists have 
discovered that in ancient cultures 
scribes made yearly reports to the so- 
ciety’s god. Almost always the re- 
ports were positive and spoke of the 
king as having served the god won- 
derfully throughout the year. One 
culture was an exception. Only the 
ancient Hebrews held the king ac- 
countable to God, and reported all 
that he had done both good and bad. 
Above all, the editor must be a de- 
voted and loyal member of the Chris- 
tian church and the Presbyterian 
Church, but at the same time, not be 
afraid to be critical of the policies and 
practices of the church. 

Self: Aren’t you being a bit pompous 
again in projecting yourself in this 
prophetic role? 

Editor: No, because I also recog- 
nize, as the Fellowship of Merry 
Christians state in their publication, 
‘The opinions expressed in this 
Newsletter are not always those of 
the editor or of God.’ 

Self: With this attitude, do you ex- 
pect to have any subscribers after the 
first few months? 

Editor: Yes, because Christians 
know that when the process of self- 
criticism ceases so also does the 
church; we become simply a club ora 
mutual admiration society. If we do 
not possess enough commitment to 
Jesus Christ and to each other, to be 
able to differ but still respect and love 
one another, then our church is prob- 
ably not worth saving. 

Self: That sounds pretty negative to 
me. 

Editor: | prefer to call it realism. The 
Record also has a responsibility to re- 
port and trumpet good news about the 
church, stories and signs of hope and 
renewal. Again, I think it was Dr. 
Rayner who said that ‘with every is- 
sue, he makes 80,000 pastoral calls.’ 
That is equally important. 

Self: This may seem a bit unfair since 
you have only been here a few days, 
but what changes can we expect in 
the immediate future? 


Editor: There are a number of things 
that we have discussed that I would 
like to talk to The Record Committee 
about before making public, but there 
is one thing I should warn you and 
our readers about. Letters to the edi- 
tor will continue to be welcomed, but 
they should be brief or face radical 
surgery. 

Self: Anything else that you would 
like to do soon? 


Editor: Yes, I would like to visit the 
Maritimes and listen to the church 
there. Most of my ministry has been 
in Ontario. My first congregation 
was in Biggar, Saskatchewan, and | 
have been back and forth to the West 
several times. Although I have vis- 
ited the Maritimes, I would like to 
spend more time there to get to know 
our church in that region. 

Self: And finally, how can I help you 
in your task? 

Editor: I thought you would never 
ask! You can start by purchasing a 


Allen os) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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KNOX COLLEGE 
Position Available 


ADMINISTRATOR 


Will have general responsibility for the ongoing busi- 
ness and financial affairs of the College. 


The position entails preparation of financial 
statements, budgets, and staff supervision. 


Candidates should possess a professional account- 
ing designation or suitable experience, a proven 
management background and strong interpersonal, 
communication and leadership skills. 


Please forward your resume stating expected com- 
pensation range in confidence to: 


Mr. Gordon MacNeill, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Knox College, 

59 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6. 


subscription to the Record, and 
working to get your congregation on 
the Every Home. . . 

Self: Hold it! You are no different 
from any other editor of the Record. | 
think we have heard this song before. 
Editor: Right. But it is an important 
tune. As long as we wish to consider 
ourselves a national church, we need 
a place where our people can come 
and meet each other in community. A 
place where support can be given but 
also the truth will be spoken in love, 
where we can address hard questions 
not only to the world but to ourselves 
as well. 

Self: Okay! Okay! I’ve got the mes- 
sage! How about beginning by listen- 
ing to yourself about being brief. 
Editor: Just one more thing. I do 
need your prayers. 

Self: That sounds a good place to end 
this interview, because there at least, 
I am sure, there will be unanimous 
agreement among our readers. | 
Editor: With friends like you. . . . 0 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
WORLD RELIGIONS 
Lectures — Seminars conducted by a schol- 
ar/churchman. Thirty years research, teach- 
ing and preaching in Europe, Asia and North 
America. Phone (416) 283-5420 9:00 p.m. 


Letters to the Editor are always 
welcome. However, they are all 
subject to editing. Only under ex- 


ceptional circumstances will we 
print more than 200 words per 
letter. — The editor. 


Measuring the worth of 
Ewart College graduates! 


With over 95 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Order of Diaconal Min- 
istries involved in the area of Chris- 
tian education, we would like to 
comment on the article by Dr. Klem- 
pa, “Christian Education and the 
Theological Curriculum,’’ and by 
Joyce Hodgson, a ‘“‘statistic,’’ who 
invited further response in her letter 
of June, 1988. 

We commend Dr. Klempa and 
Presbyterian College for their recent 
efforts to put more emphasis on train- 
ing for Christian education and their 
move to establish a Master of Reli- 
gious Education programme. We 
were at the same time disappointed to 
see that Dr. Klempa focussed on a 
dollar figure when measuring the 
worth of training people at Ewart 
College. His figures were based on 
the educational costs for those 33 per 
cent who continue to serve the church 
in full-time, remunerated positions. 

Dr. Klempa in his article, did not 
point out how much free work is con- 
tributed by all the graduates of the 


_ College. Please be aware that the 


ATSON’S \/ ORLD 


1 SUPPOSE WE SAY 
OUR PRAYERS AT 


LETTERS 


larger percentage of the graduates of 
Ewart College serve the church 
across Canada as lay volunteers: on 
General Assembly, synod and pres- 
bytery committees; extensively in the 
Women’s Missionary Society (WD) 
and the Atlantic Mission Society; as 
church school superintendents and 
teachers; as leaders of children’s and 
teen groups; as hospital visitors, and 
more often as co-ordinators of visit- 
ing teams. Many graduates of Ewart 
College have also become ministers 
of Word and Sacrament. Surely it is 
impossible to calculate the contribu- 
tion these people make to the life of 
the church in dollars and cents! 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Klempa 
has emphasized the ‘‘cost’’ of train- 
ing professional church workers. His 
plea for upgrading and encouraging 
Christian education for all the people 
and his questions regarding Christian 
literacy and relevance for the 1990s 
are much more pressing and impor- 
tant issues. 


Lynda Reid, 
President, 
Order of Diaconal Ministries. 


Overboard on Love? 


Please be advised of my opinion 
that the main problem with The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada is that 
they have gone overboard on this 
love business. 

H. F. McConnachie, 
Victoria, B.C. 


eee BECAUSE 


Likes unedited letters 


It is gratifying to write a letter to a 
publication and have it appear as 
written without editorial tampering. 
On both occasions previously when I 
have written to the Record I have 
found this to be so. Unfortunately it 
isn’t always so with some major pub- 
lications. Words, sentences and par- 
agraphs may be omitted or changed 
in a way that can alter the full mean- 
ing and emphasis of a letter, so that 
in essence free expression of opinion 
is distorted for convenience or other 
reasons, yet the writer’s name re- 
mains attached. 

A quotation from Walter Lipmann 
on journalism which appeared in 
your ‘‘Gleanings’’ column (June 
1988) has larger implications, but 
can be applied to the editing of letters 
for publication. I hope the Record 
will continue its present policy, bar- 
ring risk of being sued for libel. 

George Adamson, 
Ennismore, Ont. 


More on Abortion 


I believe the recent Supreme Court 
decision with respect to abortion is a 
good one and should be supported. It 
is the nature of the reproductive func- 
tions to produce an excess of new life 
to make up for natural disasters that 
are certain to occur. This is the case 
with mankind as well which is able to 
use its superior intelligence to over- 


continued on page 36 


Noel Watson 


it's 


CHEAPER AFTER 
EIGHT o'clock ! 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


View From The Ivory Tower 


Quaint WELL 

‘‘If someone applies for membership in a Christian Church, the minister of 
that church should get to close quarters with him by asking one pertinent and 
penetrating question: ‘Do you sleep well?’ ’’ — so wrote F. W. Boreham, whose 
meditations enriched a former generation. ‘‘ ‘Do you sleep well?’ let the minister 
ask, looking steadily the while into the eyes of the candidate. If not — he should 
be regarded as a weaker brother, and should be carefully watched, admonished, 
and ministered to until he is able to assure his minister that he can sleep like a 


preme irony!) ‘‘that we are perish- 
ing?’’ His own irony, of course, is 
subtle. We care about food and 
clothes, necessities of life. But we 
should consider the lilies and the 
birds — quite careless but cared for 
by their Father. Or does he mean 


top.”’ 

We don’t sleep so well nowadays, 
do we? Anxiety, worry, heart disease 
(dis-ease at life’s centre); the rat race, 
rapid social change; technology, 
ecology, nuclear power. Reading the 
newspaper is a daily dose of pessi- 
mism (including some of the so- 
called “‘funnies’’). Are such worries 
a denial of faith? When Peter Mar- 
shall was chaplain to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, he once opened with this prayer: 
‘‘Lord, help us to trust in thy care, 
lest stomach ulcers be the badge of 
our unbelief.’’ This may be simplis- 
tic, but it makes a point. The Bible 
tends to reduce things to such stark 
choices: either faith or ulcers, anxi- 
ety, sleeplessness. Psalmists toss on 
beds of worry, until they remember 
God’s care and so find peace. Psalm 
121 puts it well: God never sleeps, so 
you can and should. After all, *‘justi- 
fication by faith’’ means that trusting 
in God breaks the stranglehold of 
earthly trusts, human works. There- 
fore relax, let things be what they are 
in God’s providential care. (When 
my Mother used to think I was get- 
ting uppity she reminded me to say 
“*D.V.”’ deo volente, ‘‘God will- 
ing’’.) 

Think of Daniel and his pride of li- 
ons. The King couldn’t sleep, anx- 
ious for dawn to see the results of his 
tragic decision; Dan’s enemies were 
awake to see what would happen; the 
lions doubtless slept fitfully, their 
senses aware of a tasty meal gone to 
waste. Only Daniel enjoyed a good 
sleep. Like Napoleon, who dared to 
be a Daniel. He is reported to have 


been so in control of his emotions 
(his heart was at peace) that during 
the two-day battle of Wagram, over- 
come with fatigue, he had his Mame- 
luke bodyguard spread a bearskin on 
the battlefield with orders to rouse 
him in twenty minutes. He slept, they 
guarded, he won. Here is a parable: if 
life is a sort of contest or battle- 
ground, to sleep is not to neglect the 
fray but to live in view of the coming 
victory. 

Think of Jesus that stormy night on 
Galilee, asleep in the tossing boat. 
‘Master, don’t you care’” (what su- 


care-free? Must we not take thought 
for necessities of life? Yet Jesus rubs 
it in ‘“‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’’ Does he really mean it? Take 
care how you answer! 

Sleeping well could be judged by 
the sort of dreams we have. Night- 
mares may be signals of deep anxiety 
(though sometimes just indigestion). 
Repetitious dreams, like compulsive 
behaviour, led Sigmund Freud to 
posit the Unconscious as the most 
powerful area of mind and life. His 
theory of interpreting dreams derives 
in part from his Jewish heritage, its 
biblical interpretation as well as the 


The Stratford Festival production of Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (1984). Photo by David Cooper. 
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mystical and occult Kabbala. Like 
Joseph of old, he interpreted our 
dream-world like a detective seeking 
clues for hidden meaning. Paul Ri- 
coeur calls Freud, Marx and Nietz- 
sche *‘masters of suspicion’? — un- 
masking our self-deceptions which 
hide the truth from ourselves, or our- 
selves from Truth. (In the church we 
use what I call ‘‘religious cosmetics’’ 
for the same purpose.) Freud detects 
in religious practices similar patterns 
to obsessional neuroses. His suspi- 
cion about our uneasy consciences 
thus helps us cleanse religion from 
infantile and neurotic elements. 


People have 
nightmares but 
also daydreams, 
fantasies of 
hope . 


In the Hindu tradition we find the 
idea that human history is the dream 
of Brahma. Our ‘‘maya’’ has its own 
reality, but of a different order from 
the divine Life. It is not (as some 
Westerners imagine) that the teeming 
millions of Asia are less sensitive to 
human suffering, to bonds of love 
and the reality of dying. Perhaps the 
reverse: they are so afflicted with suf- 
fering that they sleep well only when 
they trust in the Power in whose 
dream we exist. (“‘I am the dreamer, 
they the dream’’ as Wordsworth in- 
toned). 

People have nightmares but also 
daydreams, more positive signs, fan- 
tasies of hope, utopias. One of my fa- 
vourite religious images is_ the 
Dreamtime of the Australian aborig- 
ines. The mythical Dreaming of the 
gods shaped our world, in particular 
its sacred space, like the great mono- 
light Uluru — later prosaically (and 
politically) named Ayers Rock. The 
eternal beings maintain their involve- 
ment in the human story, so that we 
participate in their Dreaming, its 
blessing and its bane. Our native Ca- 


nadian myths tell of such divine and 
human dreaming also. An Ojibway 
saying gave M.T. Kelly the title of 
his new book: 

You cannot harm me, 

you cannot harm 

one who has dreamed a dream 

like mine. 


Shakespeare also glimpsed some- 
thing of Dreamtime. On Midsum- 
mer’s Eve the potency of dreaming is 
evident — the twisted clues of the 
misty wood, the half-light of Faerie, 
the satyr-play of Bottom and Wall. 
Or again, the dreadful dreams of the 
MacBeths and of Hamlet. Especially 
when the Prince likens death to sleep: 
“For in that sleep of death what 
dreams may come?’’ But Hamlet 
does not have the Bard’s final 
speech, that is reserved for Prospero, 
master of tempest. This island Magus 
controls the very elements in his con- 
juring tricks. As his revels end (his 
magic, like its mistress the Moon, is 
waning) he notes the passing of ac- 
tors, visions, even ‘‘the great globe 
itself’’. And in Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theatre the play is a sermon on our 
life together: 


.. . Weare such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and 
our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


Whether we wake or sleep, live or 
die, dance or mourn, the secret lies in 
knowing that we are in the care of 
Another. Perfect peace, Isaiah tells 
us, comes to one ‘‘whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusts in 
thee;’’ (26:3). Faith is not so much a 
matter of intellect; it is rather an atti- 
tude of trust, a relationship of mutual 
caring, an affair of heart’s ease. It 
provides, staying power, endurance 
for the daily contest. George Adam 
Smith chose an old Scots word to 
translate Isaiah 7:9b — ‘‘No faith, no 
staith.’’ If young men are to see and 
old men dream, let them be visions of 
faith and dreams of staith, sight and 
in-sight to break bonds of un-ease 
and dis-ease, to set free. Then we 
may find our way into God’s own 
Dream of the human journey. O 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 
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DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS 


OCTOBER 


Verses 


I Corinthians ... 10:14-11:1 


I Corinthians .... 11:17-34 
Song of Songs .... 2:8-3:5 
Song of Songs 


Hebrews 
Hebrews 


Deuteronomy 
Isaiah 
Isaiah 


Jeremiah 
Psalm 
Hebrews 
Isaiah 


Deuteronomy 
Song of Songs 
Psalm 
Hebrews 


CANADIAN 
BIBLE 
€&: SOCIETY 


10 Carnforth Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
and in District Bible Centres 


across Canada 
8-J-H 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111 Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


World of One: A review 


[ it were left to one person to dig deeply into the darker sides of the worlds of 
religion, politics and media there could be few more suited to the task than 
Charles Templeton. His life has revolved around all three areas and his brilliance 
and commitment have carried him to the top in two of them and close to a pinna- 


cle in the third. 


Templeton was an ordained Presbyterian minister and preached as a spellbind- 
ing evangelist. Eventually, nagging doubts shook the foundations of his faith and 
he dropped out of the church and became what he would probably describe as an 


agnostic. The ubiquitous Charles 
went on to conquer Canadian media 
as a commentator on radio and tele- 
vision, a TV news executive and 
managing editor of the Toronto Star, 
Canada’s largest daily newspaper. 
He also tried his hand at politics in 
the early ’60s and came very close to 
winning the leadership of the Ontario 
Liberal Party. 

No sooner had he seemed to have 
retired from all of this activity than 
he popped up in another, and, as it 
has turned out, strikingly successful, 
career. As an author, Charles Tem- 
pleton has drawn upon the experi- 
ences and insights of his eventful 
background to produce a series of 
books including The Third Testament 
and Killing of the President. All of 
his writings have the ring of veracity 
that comes from the author’s unique 
perspective. 

In his latest effort titled World Of 
One Templeton creates a compelling 
contest between the forces of good 
and evil, involving religion, politics 
and media. His central character is a 
religious leader who has to be one of 
the most repulsive of a singularly un- 
attractive group of conmen and self- 
righteous prigs who inhabit the air- 
waves on behalf of various funda- 
mentalist groupings. Oscar Gladden, 
as he’s named, is a_ spectacularly 
obese and cynical sybarite. He fash- 
ions a new evangelism out of what he 
perceives as the need of large num- 
bers of people suffering from malaise 
of the spirit to believe in something 
larger than themselves. He sets out to 
meet that need by putting forward 
what he calls ‘‘a twentieth-century 


faith: a religion for modern man in 
today’s language.’’ He organizes the 
commonly accepted North American 
beliefs and shibboleths about God, 
family, success and happiness into a 
plausible system of thought and calls 
it “‘Oneness”’ hence the title 
World of One. 


A compelling 
contest 
between the 
forces of 
good and evil 


A NOVEL BY 


CHARLES 
TEMPLETON 


AUTHOR OF ACT OF GOD 
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Gladden’s life is a lie which he 
promotes through deceit and manipu- 
lation. For example, even though he 
is grossly obese he is also extremely 
handsome and he creates a visual 1l- 
lusion through television lighting that 
eliminates his girth and accentuates 
his attractive head, thus heightening 
the impact of his appearance. He also 
creates a mystery about his person by 
living reclusively and never going 
about in public. Templeton leads us 
to see evil incarnate in Gladden even 
down to a “‘tiny, pink tongue”’ that 
flicks in and out. © 

The hero of the piece is a thor- 
oughly honourable newspaperman 
who yields briefly to the temptation 
of big dollars and ends up in Glad- 
den’s employ. The preacher, it 
seems, has had many nasty brushes 
with the press and wants one of their 
own to help him orchestrate a situa- 
tion that will embarrass the media. 
Of course, the scribblers and TV 
types oblige because of the need to 
keep churning out interesting materi- 
al. The result is a scary example of 
how someone with evil purpose can 
manipulate to create a sensation. It is 
small consolation that interest soon 
wanes when the sensation cannot be 
repeated every day. In the end the 
newsman, who never warmed to his 
malevolent master, sinks Gladden in 
a most unusual way. 

With this book Charles Templeton 
has looked into the abyss of darkness 
that can grip the human spirit and | 
concludes that good people who are 
true to themselves and their instincts 
can still unmask the face of evil. (J 


World of One 
is published by 
Doubleday 


14 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Richard Steacy 


Just do what I did 


T is easy to stop smoking: Just do what I did. 
My addiction to the weed started in 1936, when I was a teenager doing my 


best to keep up with my peers. 


Smoking was very fashionable then. Cigarettes were packed five for a nickel, 
and in the more popular *‘flat ten.’’ This was a packet of ten smokes that fit quite 


nicely in one’s shirt pocket. 


If financial resources were weak, it was possible to get satisfaction by smoking 
a type of wild weed stalk readily available, or even tea leaves. 


Rolling one’s own was cheaper 
than smoking tailor-mades. The best 
cigarette maker for this was made 
from a small stick and a piece of 
birch bark. It made fine looking 
smokes. 

Hand rolling was more usual, but a 
bit sloppy compared to the stick and 
bark method. 

My smoking enjoyment really 
came on strong during World War II. 

Cigarettes were still a penny each, 
ten for a dime. ‘‘Flat fifties’? were 
popular gifts; 50 cigarettes in a tin. 

The folks back home could send 
cigarettes to me, delivered to my air 
base in Alaska, at a price of 300 for 
one dollar. Sometimes church groups 
would send Sweet Caps to us by the 
case. 

The cheapest cigarettes I ever 
bought were in the U.S. Army post 
exchange in Alaska. Fifty cents a car- 
ton of 200. Five cents a pack of 20. 

Boy, how I went through those 
Camels and Old Golds! 

After the war | discovered a won- 
derful new experience in smoking. 
Egyptian cigarettes. | bought them in 
Cairo and became addicted. 

Expensive, but what the heck. It 
was worth it for a good smoke. 

When I lived in California, | went 
back to camels. A carton a week 
would do it. 

In Australia | embraced those big 
fat English cigarettes. Delicious. Es- 
pecially first thing in the morning. 

Back in Toronto, I switched to 


I was sitting on the edge of my 
bed, reaching for my socks, when I 
felt a most uncomfortable pain in my 
chest. 

The pain went around to my back, 
then down my left arm. 

My 13-year-old son was just leav- 
ing for school, and I called to him: 

‘‘William, listen very carefully 
son. Dial the operator and say your 
dad is having a heart attack. Tell 
them to send help quickly.’ 

It was fortunate for me that Wil- 
liam was still in the house. I couldn’t 
move to make the call. 


In the hospital, the pain in my back 
was lessened by a shot of morphine. 
Then I noticed my wife Mary stand- 
ing beside me, just staring at me, 
with one big tear sliding down her 
right cheek. 

I felt like a jerk. 

The nurses and doctors in the in- 
tensive care ward at North York Gen- 
eral Hospital, Willowdale, Ontario, 
were first-class. They must be, be- 
cause I am still here. 

I take 22 medications a day to keep 
myself alive. I can’t argue, get excit- 
ed, drink beer (I loved the stuff) or 
carry heavy parcels. 

You see, it is easy to stop smok- 
ing. Just do what I did. 

Have a heart attack. O 


Richard Steacy is a free-lance columnist with 
The Toronto Sun and this article first appeared 
in The Saturday Sun. A resident of Toronto, he 
is the author of a dozen books on real estate. 


So much for 
cigarettes being 
“a wonderful 
experience!” 
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Buckinghams. Then to Rothmans. br 
But alas, one morning, after my ) eos as 
coffee and two cigarettes, my smok- Nur ( 


ing enjoyment came to an abrupt end. Series i Sk 
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saat ROM THE MOobDeERATOR 


“When The Captains ‘And The I Kings 
And ‘Queens Depart 


’s all over, for another year. 


| tor. One has to rejoice a 


The General Assembly ts a test for any modera- 
little when the final adjournment is reached. 


What really happened at the General Assembly? There was much discussion, 
innumerable amendments, many, many motions. But what did we actually ac- 


complish? 


We sounded a moratorium on any new appointments, at least until we all go 


through the Strategic Planning Process —- 


an exercise that appears to hold plenty 


of potential for assisting us in planning future ministry and witness. 


There are six essential parts to the 
process, the first being prayer. And 
that is not just something tacked on to 
give the process a nice religious fla- 
vour. 

And then there are these five: 
|. What is required of us by Jesus 
Christ? (Try the Matthew directive 

“Go ye into all the world. . .’’) 
2. What is our unique mission? (Try 
this . . . ‘*The purpose of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada is to call 
persons to a knowledge of God in Je- 
sus Christ which leads to a commit- 
ment to Christian discipleship 
through a particular way of being the 
Body of Christ in the world.’’) 

3. What issues are we facing or that 
we must face sometime? 

4. What environmental conditions 
are we facing or about to face that 
will affect the church in some way or 
another? 

5. What would we like to see hap- 
pening in the church or what would 
be the characteristics of a lively, rele- 
vant, enthusiastic community of faith 
ten years from now? 

The exercise is meant to be inten- 
sive and extensive. We will all go 
through it — from the major and mi- 
nor boards to the major and minor 
Presbyteries and anything that hap- 
pens to be in between. 

What did we accomplish? We de- 
cided that we do not like either term 
eldership or term service for elders, 
that we may allude to God in femi- 
nine terms, that executive staff serv- 
ing the church and living in Toronto 
should bave an increase in housing 
allowance. etc.. etc. 


What didn’t we do? We didn’t say 


“Build houses and 
settle down. 
Plant gardens . 


” 


anything about the United Church 
and the issue of variety of life styles. 
We didn’t find a solution to the prob- 
lem of being unable to find the funds 
to purchase property and build build- 
ings to keep up to our expanding cit- 
ies. What didn’t we do? Make a lot of 
decisions. The 1 15th General Assem- 
bly will be busy enough dealing with 
what has been referred to it from the 
previous Assembly. 

This is not meant to be exhaustive 


Bruce Miles 


nor is it a report on the Assembly as 
such. What you have read are im- 
pressions from one, sitting at a table, 
trying to keep the process in motion 
and attempting to find who is speak- 
ing and from where (you couldn’t see 
properly and voices came from all 
over). 

The moderator raised a question at 
the first sederunt. It was meant to be 
a riddle. ‘‘Could this be Assembly 
587?” Little clues subsequently were 
given until the secret was out. The 
moderator was simply wondering if 
this Assembly could be likened in 
part to the exile in 587 B.C. The 
exile —- when the people of God had 
to give up (is there something we 
may have to give up?). The exiles 
found themselves in a completely 
new and entirely different situation 
— living in Babylonia. Whoever 
thought that we as a church would 
have to think of ever moving church 
offices, of wondering aboutfhe costs 
and therefore the place of theological 
education, etc. etc. 

These are fairly new and very dif- 
ficult issues with which to deal, espe- . 
cially with a church that hesitates to 
make decisions. 

Could it be that we have to make 
the best of a difficult situation? Jere- 
miah in the 29th chapter told the peo- 
ple to do that. ‘‘Build houses and set- 
tle down. Plant gardens. Marry and 
have children. Work for the good of 
the cities where I have made you go 
as prisoners.”’ 

A little later in that same letter he 
reminds the exiles “‘I alone know the 
plans | have for you... .”’ 

God has plans for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? I hope and pray 


SO. 
O 


( 
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To ‘Double in the Eighties’’ 
was not our goal. However, 
through the process of 
providing a credible Christian 
Education program for our 
children, we more than 
doubled our enrolment and 
attendance in our Church 
School over a 14-month period. 


In September our situation was 
desperate. We had seven 
children, ranging in age from 
infant to seven years, enrolled 
in our Church School. The two 
mothers of these children were 
struggling with having to teach 
their own children in an aid- 
receiving Congregation, with 
little or no money available, no 
budget, a makeshift curriculum, 
no equipment and no help. By 
October they gave up and the 
children came into the worship 
service. Something had to 
happen. 


The Session met in an 
emergency meeting. We agreed 
we needed to provide a 
Christian Education program 
and made a commitment to: a) 
provide a budget; b) order 
curriculum; c) have Session 
help teach; d) recruit more 
help; e) provide a more 
pleasant environment for 
teaching. 


By November we were 
organized and ready to start. 

@ We made an evaluation of 
available curricula and ordered 
“Knowing the Word,” a 
publication recommended by 
the Presbyterian Church. We 


Growing Views 


“TO DOUBLE 
IN THE EIGHTIES’ 


had teachers’ guides and pupil 
work-books for everyone. 


@ We divided our seven 
children into three groups — 
Babies, Kindergarten and 
Primary. 


@ We recruited the two fathers 
and mothers of our children and 
two Session members. 
Scheduling a six-person 
teaching team was much more 
encouraging than only two. 


@ We set up a schedule of 
teaching according to themes. If 
a theme ran for three weeks, the 
team taught for three weeks, if it 
ran five, they taught for five. We 
made out a roster for each class, 
the theme each person was 
teaching and the dates. The 
teacher's guide and pupil books 
were passed on to the next 
teacher. 

@ The surroundings were 
greatly enhanced. The Nursery 
was wallpapered, bright posters 
were added and a second-hand 
rug was installed. The 
Kindergarten gained a new 
table and six small stools 
through another generous 
donation. The Primary class had 
a new space created for them in 
part of a very wide hallway. 
New lighting, another second- 
hand carpet, blackboard, 


Rev. Betty McLagan is the minister of St. Andrew’s Church in Armstrong, B.C., a town of 2300, 
with 11 churches, a high unemployment rate and no prospects for growth. In the past seven 


posters, table and chairs made 
this an attractive area. 


The program worked! The 
teaching task was taken 
seriously. No one was teaching 
for longer than a four or five- 
week period. The teachers 
could now attend worship 
services, something they had 
missed before. Slowly the 
enrolment increased. We had a 
positive outlook and a good 
program to offer. 


@® We invited children from the 
mid-week Calico Club (ages 4 
to 14) to come to Church 
School. Rev. Betty McLagan 
visited the families in the group 
and says ‘visiting is the most 
important part of my ministry’’. 
@ Mothers invited their 
neighbours. 


@ We started a Hallowe’en 
party as outreach to the 
community and this popular 
inter-generational event is a 
source of more students. 


Our Church School grew from 
our seven children to 26 and 
our staff from six to 11 ina 14- 
month period. We have a music 
program twice a month for the 
Church School, when children 
come for 30 minutes before 
worship to sing and learn new 
songs. The program is in place 
and we now have something to 
offer those who come. The 
majority of teachers attend 
Bible Class, meet quarterly for 
planning and continually up- 
grade the program and 
environment. Church School is 
no longer a ‘‘drag’’, but a 
shared responsibility. 


years only one family has moved in and transferred its membership. All the new families have 


never attended church before. 


Doubling the Church School was accomplished in spite of seemingly insurmountable odds! 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 
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(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant. 
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William 
Barclay 


by Ronald Barclay 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM BARCLAY 
died in 1978. He would have been 81 on 
December 5, 1988, and it is perhaps fitting 
to look back on his achievements and to 
ask ourselves whether his influence is still 
felt in our world today. 
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He was born in Wick (Scotland) and, after spending his 
childhood and youth in Fort William and Motherwell, he 
took his B.D. in 1932 at the University of Glasgow and was 
minister in Trinity Church, Renfrew till 1946. He spent the 
rest of his career at the University of Glasgow as lecturer, 
senior lecturer and professor. 

He was a prolific writer and over 60 of his books are still 
in print today. His main work is the Daily Study Bible, 
which continues to be a best-seller throughout the world and 
has been translated into several languages. 

I read recently in an old Life and Work of 1948 that from 
October to December 7,000 copies of the first Daily Bible 


Series were sold and that 10,000 copies were planned for 
1949 at 2/6d (SO0¢ approx.) per copy! Most people expected 
the Daily Study Bible to begin to lose its appeal after my fa- 
ther’s death but, astonishingly, sales have continued to rise 
and the expected decline has not come. 


Burning desire 

I spend a lot of my time discussing my father’s books 
with people from all walks of life and I find it fascinating to 
ponder over the reasons for his remarkable appeal and suc- 
cess as communicator of the message. He seems to be able 
to cross most of the barriers which might have restricted his 
appeal to one section of society. How did he manage this so 
successfully? 
- | see the main reason for his success in his burning desire 
to communicate orally and in writing. He used to tell the 
story of the old woman in Renfrew who told him that she 
could understand him when he came into her flat to visit 
her, but she could not understand him in the pulpit! That 
opened. his eyes and he never forgot it! 

Communication to my father, however, did not just mean 
politely agreeing with the other person. He once listed his 
hobbies in Who's Who as music and arguments(!) and to the 
very end he delighted in a form of communication which 
compelled people to think. 

‘To think,’’ he said, ‘‘is a necessity of the Christian 
life.”” 

lam convinced that, in fact, he wanted to be a very tradi- 
tional, conservative, uncontroversial person. Again and 
again, however, he found himself caught up in arguments 
and controversy through his desire to open up the Bible and 
_ its message to the **Plain Man,”’ the men and women sitting 
in the pews whom he wanted to bring closer to the truth and 
closer to Jesus. 

Scholars felt that he was not expressing himself in aca- 
demic terms. Pillars of society felt that he was undermining 
the status quo. Radicals claimed that he was not rejecting 
enough and fundamentalists believed that he was rejecting 
too much! 


Total sincerity 

I never thought of him as liberal, conservative, contro- 
versial or radical but simply as a man whose entire ambition 
was to help people to understand better the world of the 
New Testament and the life and teaching of Jesus. 

My father was, strangely enough, a fairly reserved person 
who was often most happy alone, at his typewriter, or sit- 
ting in his car at the seaside or on the moors in peace and 
quiet. Yet, another compelling feature of the man was his 
total sincerity and his deep concern for other people. 

There are countless stories of his helpfulness and genero- 
sity to others. He was not afraid to reveal his innermost 
thoughts, if he thought that it would help other people. 

He spoke openly about his mother’s death from cancer in 
1932, just as he was finishing his B.D. course. 

He quoted often the letter he received after my sister’s 
tragic death from a boating accident: ‘‘Dear Dr. Barclay, I 
know why God killed your daughter. It was to save her from 
being corrupted by your heresies.”’ 

You do not easily forget a man who pours out his soul to 
you in his torment and agony to relieve you of some of your 
pain and despair. 


You will have realized that I have not claimed that my fa- 
ther will be remembered as a great scholar. He did not claim 
to be one. He used to say that he had never had an original 
thought in his life and he claimed to be only a compiler, a 
sifter of the evidence, the person who could pass on to oth- 
ers the best of the researches done by cleverer men than 
him. 

I always felt that he was too hard on himself and I believe 
that his mastery of the presentation of the different strands 
will continue to be remembered as a scholarly contribution 
to the understanding of the New Testament. He wanted to 
bring the results of scholarship to the unchurched masses as 
well as to the dedicated Christian. **If you want to keep al- 
ive, keep learning,”’ he used to say. 

You might well ask why no one has taken his place. The 
combination of his powers of communication, his very per- 
sonal way of putting across the message of the New Testa- 
ment, his larger than life personality and his ability to make 
people feel at ease have made him a hard person to follow. 

No matter where I go, I am still introduced as ‘‘the son of 
Professor Barclay.’’ | do not mind in the slightest. | am 
proud to be his son and, just as | would not dream of trying 
to compete with his memory, so it may well be with many 
others, too. 


Something extra 

I do not know whether the name of Professor William 
Barclay will be a concept to many people in 1998. It is a 
concept in 1988 and the work he did reflected the man. 

He claimed he did not choose his path: *‘When any man 
is really happy in his work, it is almost always true that he 
did not choose his work, but his work chose him. That is 
certainly true of me.”’ 

And that is perhaps the crucial factor in understanding my 
father’s remarkable appeal and success and the lasting qual- 
ity of his work. He did not do all he did for himself, for ho- 
nours in the eyes of the world and transient popularity. 

I see his success being largely due to the voice that spoke 
from within him. He was a very human, warm person, a 
wonderful father and grandfather, yet | was always con- 
scious of something extra there in the man. 

In his autobiography, Testament of Faith, he writes: 
‘The others we know about. Jesus we know, The others we 
remember. Jesus we experience.” 

My lasting memory of my father is not of him in full flow 
in the pulpit, nor ts it of him pacing up and down the lecture 
platform as the TV cameras vainly tried to keep up with 
him. It is the memory of him with his beloved Trinity Col- 
lege Students Choir, singing with the tears pouring down 
his face, the words he quoted so often and which meant so 
much to him: 

Were the whole realm of nature mine 
That were an offering far too small 
Love so amazing so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

lam convinced that it is William Barclay’s experience of 
Jesus and his desire to communicate to others this love of 
and for Jesus that gives him the appeal he still has today. [J 


The above article first appeared in Life and Work, the magazine of The 
Church of Scotland. It is used with permission. 
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Some resources for 
the mission 


A Reso 
i ni 
NG VIN scour soe 


SoIUN 


Ideas on Mission Education 


[x thinking of the word ‘‘motivation’’ the other day. 
It’s a free-flowing word that rolls smoothly from the 
tongue. With it comes a slight feeling of action — of getting 
on with the job at hand. But change the word to the verb 
form, “‘to motivate’? and the mood changes abruptly. At 
once there is a feeling of urgency — of drive — of getting 
on with things. NOW! With it comes an air of expectancy, 
and excitement. Something is about to happen! 


To any educator, ‘‘to motivate’’ is an all-important key to 
successful teaching. When a person’s interest is caught, 
curiosity is aroused and the mind is opened to new thoughts, 
can absorb new information, and is challenged to make 
changes in attitudes. 


I witnessed an excellent example of this recently, when I 
went to hear one of our young ministers tell of a fact-finding 
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trip he had taken to Central America to see firsthand the 
church’s efforts in that area. He began with a short geog- 
raphy lesson to help us recall the countries of that region. 
Then he focused on one of them, El Salvador, gave a few 
background comments and proceeded to show slides he had 
taken of his trip, and to share his experiences and his feel- 
ings. 

That evening, we saw the beauty of the El Salvadoran 
countryside, the desolation of city slums, the destruction 
left by an earthquake, the horror of war, the radiance of a 
child’s smile, the anguish of bereaved mothers and widows, 
—and the love of Christian people who would help them. It 
was an evening of many mixed emotions —and it was*not 
hard to be generous when an offering was taken for Pres- 
byterian World Service and Development. It was something 
we could do to help! 


In the days that followed, not once did I hear, ‘‘What an 
enjoyable evening that was!’’ as I have so often after we 
have had a visit by a mission speaker. But I did hear, ‘‘I 
didn’t sleep much that night. Every time I woke up | 
thought of the mothers and wives of El Sa!vador and their 
search for their missing sons and husbands. And I prayed 
for them in their grief — and in mine.”’. 

Another said, ‘That young man made me think! We’re 
so TV-news-oriented, and the reports are over before we 
can get too involved with them. But he was a witness to 
things as they are in El Salvador, and he shared with us the 
suffering of the people — and not only their anxieties, but 
their hope for the future. Now, their pain is our pain too.” 


A: I listened to my friends, I knew thay had been moti- 
vated. They had learned facts. They had grown in 
their understanding. They had reached out to help. They 
had opened their hearts in prayer for others — and for them- 
selves in the issues all must face together. I look back on 
that evening knowing all who attended gained new insights 
and expanded their ideas of mission. And I think as I write 
these lines of the many other ways we can prick our curiosity 
and stretch our minds as we attempt to grasp better insights 
into the church’s work in the world today. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

© Keep in mind that the geographical mission theme for 
°88-°89 is South Africa, and that the general theme is Faces 
of Poverty in our Midst. Resource packets on these themes 
for children, youth and adults may be obtained from the 
WMS Bookroom, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7. 

@ Plan a Mission Sunday using the worship resources 
from Torch in the Night from the youth packet. 

@ Show the filmstrip Keromamang: Whom Shall I Send? 
—the story of a black woman under apartheid — or the new 
video An Evening with Stewart Gillan. Both visuals may be 
rented from Communication Services. 

@ Plan an intergenerational event and play the board 
game Web of Poverty which is included in packets for the 
Faces of Poverty in our Midst theme. 

@ Display theme posters prominently on your bulletin 
board. Distribute the new colour brochures concerning 
South Africa —or include bulletin inserts from the You Are 
There series focusing on South Africa or the Inner City. 

@ Obtain a quantity of mission bookmarks -— this year 
some are being prepared specifically for the children, youth 
and adult age groups. Use them as prayer cards, attendance 
prizes, or as flash-cards for games. (Posters, brochures, 
bulletin inserts and bookmarks are available from the Re- 
source Distribution Centre.) 

® Include a Minute for Mission regularly in your service 
of worship using Mission Capsules (trom the regular Board 
of Congregational Life mailing) —sharing from the Mis- 
sionary Profile packets (from Resource Distribution Centre) 
—giving a book review such as Born of the Sun: A Namibi- 
an Novel (WMS bookroom), telling the story of a young 
Namibian, forced to work in the mines, separated from his 
wite and struggling against apartheid. 

@ Find out all you can about your area of responsibility 
in This Mission is Ours. Include it in your prayers. Write 
letters to the people involved. Inform your congregation in 
your newsletter, church bulletin, or from the pulpit. 


It’s Hard 
Not toWorry 


Resources for children 


® Organize a group to study We've Got Something to 
Share and find a way to share your discussion with the 
whole congregation. 

(Note that any additional information you may need re- 
garding This Mission is Ours and We've Got Something to 
Share is available from the Board of Congregational Life). 

@ Subscribe to the paper PWS (Presbyterian World Serv- 
ice) Developments and circulate it in your congregation (it’s 
free from the PWS&D committee). 

® View the slide set Disrupted Lives, (also from 
PWS&D) and discuss ways you can help. 

The ideas are endless. Rely on your creativity and imagi- 
nation. Enlist the help of interested members to work with 
you. Pray for God’s guidance as you make your plans. 
Strive to motivate your congregation —- to make learning 
about mission so interesting and challenging that they will 
keep hungering for more. 

And one final thought —- get the book Being in Mission 
by Arthur O.F. Bauer (WMS Bookroom). Read it. Share it. 
Use its ideas. Learn from its message. You'll be glad you 


did! 
LJ 


A graduate of Ewart College, Frances Nugent lives in Ripley, Ontario. She 
serves on the Council Executive of the W.M.S. 
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BALL, PARK 


by Dr. Gregor Reid 


aN 
o I won’t run on the sabbath,’’ 


said Olympic sprinter Eric 


Liddle, so wonderfully depicted in the movie 
Chariots of Fire. 


I still get goosebumps when I hear the 


soundtrack to that epic film, as Vangelis echoes 
the soul of the heroes and touches the heart 
of the audience. Maybe, in Ian Charleson’s 
portrayal of Liddle, I saw parts of my 

own Scottish upbringing and beliefs. 
Perhaps my reason for enjoying the film so 
much was being able to associate myself with 

the Scottish runner. Yet, to be honest, 

I could also relate to Abraham, the 
determined Jewish runner played by Ben Cross. 

His aim was to win at all 
cost, and he thrived in victory. 


£ 


Dave Stieb 
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That side of me is a little worrisome, and I have to admit 
to utterly enjoying victory in sports. Mind you, I’m not sure 
where it came from as I’ve never been a sportstar and my 
soccer favourites, Aberdeen, tended to lose when | was at 
their matches (I left Scotland before their great years). In 
addition, my mother was constantly telling me to play for 
fun and not simply for the taste of victory. But is it all that 
bad anyway? Liddle liked to win too! I often wonder if 
faced with the same decision, I could have the faith to be 
like Liddle, God’s servant and friend, prepared to turn his 
back on Olympic Gold for his beliefs. 

I heard Ben Johnson say after winning another race, *‘I 
thank God for blessing me with being able to run.’”’ Ben’s 
time has come and we have revelled in his wonderful speed. 
We have celebrated his achievements and felt proud that he 
is Canadian. Yet, in 1988, we no longer question his run- 


ning on a Sunday. Rather, we seem bored if we cannot 
_ watch Sunday baseball, golf, football or hockey, and as if 
that’s not enough, we now want to have Sunday BIPRRINS: 


GS Eric’s theme 


‘‘Eric’s Theme’’ comes on the stereo, full of emotion and 
feeling. I sit and listen, sensing deeply that the Lord is our 
Saviour and that the world needs more Eric Liddle personal- 
ities. | asked myself, are there any out there in the athletic 
arena? 

Well, being a sports fan, it’s not hard to see the loss of 
belief around us. But when soccer players cross themselves 
after a goal, is it habit or true praise? When hockey players 
fight, do they think of their Sunday sermon? During the 
Stanley Cup semi-finals this year, the comment was made 


that the New Jersey Devils wouldn’t win anything unless 
they dropped the name ‘‘Devils.’’ Interesting suggestion, 


no doubt from a well-intentioned Christian, but that to me 
takes it a little too far. I really wouldn’t want the team to be 
called the New Jersey Christians: fighting and dirty play is 


hardly a symbol for Christian love. Yet there are Protes- 


tants, such as Mark Osborne of the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
who follow Christ’s teachings at church. So, maybe there’s 
hope for hockey yet. 

Other sports personalities acknowledge Christ: Timmy 
Smith, the hero of the Washington Redskins NFL triumph, 
said sincerely after the Superbowl, *‘I thank God for a sec- 
ond chance,’’ while a group of golfers on the Pro Circuit 
hold regular Bible classes. It is encouraging that people at 
the height of their careers turn to God for support and give 
thanks. In order to discuss the subject in more depth, I 
asked a professional sports commentator for his views. 


GS Blue Jays fever 


Just over a year ago, Jerry Howarth committed his life to 
Christ. The voice behind the Toronto Blue Jays, along with 
Tom Cheek on the Telemedia Network, Jerry has seen the 
banter in the dugouts and the ‘‘real side’’ of the stars whom 
we pay to watch. A reflection of the sincerity of the man is 
that one of his mottos is: ‘“You work as if everything de- 
pended on you; you pray as if everything depended on 
God.”’ 

Jerry is well supported by his wife, Mary, and his chil- 
dren, Ben (11) and Joe (9), and their love is an important 


part of his ability to survive life on the eight-month road 
trip. Fortunately, the Jays travel first-class and Jerry is an 
avid fan of baseball itself. | would think that with the frus- 
trations of the Blue Jays, it would be important to have a 
perspective on the game rather than solely on the team 
alone. Along with the Montreal Expos, Jerry feels that the 
Blue Jays bring together the support of all of Canada, which 
is a refreshing change from the separatist or East/West ri- 
valry. 

He denies having a photographic memory, but I’m cer- 
tain he is being modest, as he has an amazing recollection of 
baseball facts. From his commentary box way up in the 
stands, it is a miracle that anyone could tell a curve ball 
from a slider! I asked him about George Bell, the American 
League MVP who caused commotion with his demand for a 
$2M per year contract in spring training. How can a Chris- 
tian, such as Bell (a practising Catholic) be so greedy? The 
answer he felt was that in this case, business and faith can 
be mutually exclusive. Rotarians would perhaps disagree, 
as they vow to practise good business ethics in line with a 
Christian-like belief. However, it is safe to say that no one 
is worth $2M per year, but if that’s the going rate, then why 
not give it to a Christian such as Bell? 

Okay, so the 1988 season with a wage increase to Bell 
and company will not result in a World Series, but there’s a 
lesson there, as money doesn’t guarantee success or happi- 
ness. Nevertheless, George Bell has continued to donate his 
time, money and equipment to the poor, especially the kids 
of his native San Pedro de Macoris in the Dominican Re- 
public. He even holds golf tournaments to raise money for 
their Children’s Hospital. Clearly, we should be grateful for 
his beliefs and talents. We only have so much time in our 
lives and as Jerry says, ‘‘we must enjoy life and have fun, 
but give some to others and you'll see how wonderful this 
life can be.”’ 

The Queensway Cathedral in Toronto has been the scene 
of a televised Revival Hour where numerous Toronto Blue 
Jays have confessed their faith in Christ. One thing that Jer- 
ry was able to clarify for me is that just because the Jays 
have been on TV, doesn’t mean that they are all evangeli- 
cal, nor does it mean that the only faith worth having is an 
outward preaching one. On the contrary, some of the play- 
ers prefer to practise by example and shy away from lay 
preaching. I, for one, feel more comfortable with this ap- 
proach. We all have a place in God’s world, and often by 
simply living our best, we can preach the best news to oth- 
ers. 

The players come from various religious roots (Garth 
lorg, Mormon; John Cerutti, Catholic; Mark Eichorn, Prot- 
estant), but their common belief in Christ unites them. Oth- 
er players throughout the Leagues are Christians, such as 
Frank Tanana of the Detroit Tigers, who studied to be a 
minister for 4 years, after recovering from an alcohol prob- 
lem. In 1987, Tanana was the pitcher who won the title for 
Detroit over Toronto in the season finale. Baseball TV an- 
nouncer, Tony Kubek, is a Lutheran, and the list of believ- 
ers goes on. Yet to many of us, especially teenagers and 
children, these people are personalities and heroes. It’s nice 
to know that they are human too and that the Church is an 
important part of their path in life. They too must struggle 
with life’s realities along with personal ambition. They 
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Ball park 


from page 20 


George 
Bell 


Jerry 
Howarth, 

‘‘The voice behind 
the Blue Jays’’ 


must cope with defeat, the pressure to stay on top and the 
limelight of 35,000 fans breathing down their necks with 
another few million watching on TV. Thankfully, to main- 
tain their sanity and strength, the Major Leagues provide a 
Sunday Chapel service for every club. So next time you 
miss church because of a sportsgame, remember that your 
heroes may themselves be finding time for God. 


You can’t buy success 


Faith can make us happy, strong and determined, but it 
doesn’t make for instant success. You still need the talents, 
victories and sometimes kind results from other games to 
help your team’s position. In some ways, the Blue Jays 
have failed at the last hurdle. But it’s not because of reli- 
gious tension or pre-season greed. In fact, for a team of only 
11 years, the Jays have indeed been successful, with one 
Pennant already under their belts. Minnesota took 26 years 
to win a World Series! Yes, we’re only human, and some 
days we get upset and throw our bats away, or say things we 
shouldn’t. But as Christians, we can apologize and put our 
beliefs into action. Money, free time in the off-season, pres- 
sure during play-offs or road trips, can lead to drugs, extra- 
marital sex and drinking problems. The old rugby-tour 
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image was always one of sex, beer and women, but I sus 
pect that the upsurge of AIDS, chlamydia and the herpe 
simplex virus has dampened some spirits. It is a pity that the 
same effect did not come from religious commitment. | 

George Bell or any other athlete needn’t be copied or put 
on a pedestal of perfection — only Christ is an example of 
perfection. But if we are to have heroes and heroines, then 
let’s have ones with depth and Christian morals. 


Drugs will kill the soul 


There can be nothing worse than the torture of drugs, the 
pain of death from an overdose or a ‘‘high,’’ or the despera- 
tion of prison life with drug addiction. The professionalism 
and financial returns of sport have made winning more lu- 
crative and necessary. Television exposure builds up 
achievements and takes players into millions of homes. But 
we must maintain perspective, teach the follies of drug use 
and monetary greed and show that it doesn’t buy success 
and happiness. We must reflect on the past, for the days of 
innocence are almost gone. The professional Olympics put 
national pride before individual prowess, and make it im- 
possible to succeed without intense training. Thankfully, 
there are rays of light in the majestic Moroccan soccer team, 
Eddie ‘‘the Eagle’’ Edwards (albeit really just a PR man), 
and the Jamaican bobsleigh team, symbols of amateurism 
from the heart. 


Cs) Would you run on the sabbath? 


We are proud as a nation. We hate to lose, especially to a 
Russian hockey squad. But winning should not be at all 
cost. No one is Superman or Superwoman. Mind you, hay- 
ing seen the movie ‘‘Superman,’’ I’d say that following his 
example wouldn’t be all bad: a baby boy sent to earth to un- 
expecting parents, finding his powers as a young man, 
spending 40 days in the wilderness with his father, then us- 
ing his powers to fight for good over evil! But, like it or not, 
we cannot be superhuman, and in this life we should try to 
be the best we can. There’s nothing wrong with a fair victo- 
ry or a fair defeat by a better opponent. Drugs will only kill 
our body and soul, and cheating will only lose our self re- 
spect along with the love of the fans who come to see us. 
Values cannot be bought and don’t let anyone tell you other- 
wise. They must be taught. So, whether in Nova Scotia, 
B.C., Quebec or Northern Ontario, we each have our times 
to celebrate moments of glory, on a tennis court, a small 
field or in a large stadium. Only, next time you watch a 
team in action, or hear Jerry Howarth commentating, think 
of Eric Liddle and Chariots of Fire and ask yourself: would 
I give up all that I worked for to stand up for Jesus? Would I 
run on the sabbath? O 


Dr. Gregor Reid is a member of Glenview Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto. He is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Depts. of Surgery and Microbiolo- 
gy at the University of Toronto, carrying out re- 
search at the Toronto General Hospital. 


What Mission is Whose? 


by Alex MacDonald 


¢ i Dae said Hector McGriff, as the session consid- 

ered the most recent pamphlet to be sent out from 
Wynford Drive. ‘‘We simply cannot give this out to the 
members of this congregation. A mission is an exciting 
thing that happens far away, preferably in a place on the 
other side of the ocean, among people who need all the ben- 
efits that God has seen fit to give us in such abundance. A 
mission is not something that happens in the office of the 
Board of Good Works in Don Mills.”’ 

““That’s right,’’ added Belinda Sampson, who was or- 
dained an elder just last year. ‘If we are going to discuss 
what happens in mission I want to hear about Pastor Ignati- 
us riding his bicycle across the dusty plains of the Zara- 
whemba. What has that got to do with somebody running a 
copier at the Church Offices?”’ 

‘IT hear you say that you have a problem with the This 
Mission Is Ours pamphlet,’’ responded the moderator, who 
is highly-trained in the art of non-directive counselling. 
‘What do you think we can do with it?”’ 

‘Burn it!’’ said Hector. *‘Send it back to Don Mills — 
collect,’’ added Belinda, with her usual winsome wit. ‘‘I 
don’t care what you do with it,’” said the representative eld- 
er, “‘as long as you don’t make me take it home to my 
spouse and children. . . ”’ 

@ 

We don’t know what our imaginary session finally did 

with the This Mission Is Ours pamphlet. We do know that 


_ there are people across the church who are having the same 


kind of reaction as Hector, Belinda, and the representative 


| elder. 


For years we have complained about the fact that the 
General Assembly Budget was such a grey, cold, imperson- 
al presence in the life of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da. For years there have been both requests and attempts to 
put some flesh on the bare bones of the dollar figure which 
is your congregation’s acccepted allocation for the general 
work of the church. 

Under the guidance of Harry Waite, its former Executive 
Director and Programme Director for Stewardship, the 


Board of Congregational Life has developed This Mission Is 
Ours. It is a programme which educates and challenges the 
church, by giving to each presbytery and its congregations a 
concern for specific segments of the work of the Presbyteri- 
an Church. In every case the concern is for our work both in 
Canada and overseas. 

There are three truths which must be accepted before This 
Mission Is Ours can make sense. 

The first is that the whole work of the church is its mis- 
sion, and thus is worthy of our caring. The person who runs 
a copier at 50 Wynford Drive or in the vestry of your own 
congregation is as much a part of God’s economy as is Pas- 
tor [gnatius on his bicycle. 

The second truth? Our stewardship is better stewardship 
when its objectives are specific, well known, and under- 
standable. Through This Mission Is Ours each part of the 
church can have concern for and give prayer support as well 
as financial support to several definite components of our 
mission. 

The third truth, of course, is that for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, as for your own congregation, a large 
percentage of each dollar we raise is needed for what can be 
called the cost of administration. In your congregation, 
much of that cost goes into your buildings and equipment. 
In the case of the dollars raised for PRESBYTERIANS 
SHARING (General Assembly Budget) ... much of that 
cost goes into support of the people whose work contributes 
to our church’s ongoing life and mission. 

This mission ts ours! O 


Alex MacDonald is Interim Executive Director | 
of the Board of Congregational Life. 
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by David Marshall 


[= and re-read Dr. McLelland’s article in the June Re- 
cord and while sharing his concerns cannot agree with 
his views. 

His June article is a response to previous controversy and 
contains reference to some of the major themes relating to 
faith. 

I should apologize to Dr. McLelland for using language 
in my previous letter likely to generate more heat than light. 
Now I want to select a few of the issues in his most recent 
article and comment on them as carefully as possible. 


1 WHERE DOES FRUITFUL 
DISCUSSION BEGIN? 


Dr. McLelland says that ‘‘As a Christian I start from the 
idea of Trinity.’’ Is this the right place to begin? I don’t 
think so. All Christians should love our trinitarian faith. But 
surely we ought to begin where the New Testament Church 
began, with the confession that ‘‘Jesus is Lord.”’ 

In other words, we begin not with an idea, but with a 
faith relationship in which God reveals Jesus to us as his 
Christ and we respond with trust and confess him as Lord. 
In exercising and expressing such faith we find that we are 
supported by the witness of the scriptures, the Holy Univer- 
sal Church, and the Spirit of all truth whom Jesus promised 
would stay with us forever. Though being a Christian can be 
a lonely business, yet we are never alone. 

In our secular society, the term ‘‘lord’’ is scarcely in 
common use any more; so the profession of faith, ‘Jesus is 
Lord,’’ is a clear Christian distinctive. Someone who has 
recently come to this profession of faith may have no very 
clear idea of all that is involved in this; but a convert joined 
to a living Christian congregation will soon discover the 
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wonderful encouragement for growth in the right use of the 
means of grace. This in turn will bring a discovery of one of 
the great mysteries of the Christian life, that as we submit to 
the guidance and direction of Jesus Christ, so we begin to 
experience that greatest and best of all freedoms; I mean, 
freedom to glorify God. Then, even in this life we begin to 
enjoy him forever. 

Whoever says and means “‘Jesus is Lord,’’ then, is in fact 
saying “I am a Christian.’’ That is the best thing that any- 
one could say of oneself. 


2 HOW ARE WE TO 
INTERPRET THE NEW 
TESTAMENT? 


Dr. McLelland says, ‘‘We cannot recover the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth because those who wrote about him al- 
ready believed that he was the Messiah of Jewish proph- 
eCy.”. 

Those who have attended theological schools have some 


idea of the resources of human learning that lie behind this 
statement. I hope we are grateful for all good contributions 


in the realm of biblical studies during the last 150 years. But 
if Dr. McLelland means what I think he means, then for him 
and those who think as he does, the Gospels obscure rather 
than reveal Jesus’s earthly ministry. 

Does he mean that it is unfortunate that there were no un- 
prejudiced writers to compose the Gospels? Does he mean 
that the witness of the Gospels is now clouded with doubt, 
because modern methods of criticism have dissolved their 
credibility? Does he mean that we would have a clearer idea 
of Jesus of Nazareth if only the Gospels included quotations 
from the diaries of Caiaphas, Pontius Pilate and Judas Isca- 
riot, as to what they thought about him whom they mur- 
dered? If not, what does he mean? 

I remember once reading what to me was a wonderful 
comment about St. Athanasius when bombarded by the log- 
ic of the Arians, alleging that Christ could not be the eternal 
Son of God, for how could a son be as old as his father? The 
writer summarized the triumphant faith of Athanasius in 
these words: ‘‘The central citadel for him is a spiritual intu- 
ition — I KNOW that my Saviour is the God who made 
heaven and earth.”’ 

Similarly in our time, when we have benefited as much as 
we can from all good biblical criticism, and listened to argu- 
ments and counter-arguments, we still come back to the 
conviction that the Spirit of God witnesses to the faithful 
Gospel portraits of the earthly ministry of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

The illustrious Calvin has put this view in a testimony 
which should be timeless: **Let it therefore be held as fixed, 
that those who are inwardly taught by the Holy Spirit ac- 
quiesce implicitly in Scripture; that Scripture carrying its 
own evidence along with it, deigns not to submit to proof 
and arguments, but owes the full conviction with which we 


ought to receive it to the testimony of the Spirit.”’ (/nsti- 
tutes, Book 1:7:5). Calvin, one of the best scholars of his 
age, is not inviting us to obscurantism; he is simply saying 
that if we wish to understand the New Testament, the first 
qualification for this is to share the Gospel faith of the New 
Testament writers. 

We understand then that the evangelists believed that Je- 
sus was the Messiah of Jewish prophecy because that is ex- 
actly who he was. They omit any account of Jesus’s faults 
because he was sinless. They describe miracles which the 
Father empowered him to perform as confirmation of his 
role as Messiah and they record the solemn *‘I say unto 
you,’ as the prerogative of our Lord. He was able then to 
speak on his own authority and did not need as the other 


_ prophets to say ‘‘Thus says the Lord.”’ 


There is no neutrality here. We either respond to his sum- 


_mons to hear, believe, follow and obey him, or we turn 


_ away from him in self-chosen independence. Those who re- 
spond and call him Lord find that this authentic life record- 
ed in the Gospels gives much instruction as to how they 
should live. 


| 


i 


3 THE CHALLENGE OF 
WORLD RELIGIONS 


This is perhaps the hardest issue of all. 
(a) It is a relatively new issue. There was a great mission- 


-ary conference in Edinburgh in 1910 whose resolve was 
“the evanglization of the world in this generation.’’ Those 


attending then could not imagine the convulsions which 
would shake the world between then and now. We all agree 
that it is useless to live in 1988 and behave as though it were 
1910. But how to adjust to the new situation is more diffi- 
cult. 


(b) Dr. McLelland’s approach has its own appeal to the 
| virtues of sympathy, tolerance and humility. We hope that 


| Living Faith (Ch. 9) is free from that proud Christian impe- 
| rialism which is as unattractive as it is unscriptural. But the 
_ false expression of the mission of the Church at other times 
| does not cancel its true expression in our time. 

| (ce) Dr. McLelland’s approach appeals to the doubts of 


many in the pulpit and in the pews of our time. If we are not 
too clear about our own faith, we shall have little concern to 
commend it to others. Those who feel no compelling power 
in the faith which confesses Christ are unlikely to feel that 
those without such faith are deprived of the gift of God 


which gives life meaning and hope. 


Before we know what is happening, the words of the 
great commission (Matt. 28:19) ‘‘Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations,’’ and all accompanying texts, are 
set aside, and the life of the church withers, because she has 
lost the vision of being God’s priest to the world. 

We must consider one point in Dr. McLelland’s exposi- 
tion here. He writes of ‘‘ancient religions like Hinduism and 
Buddhism, of which the New Testament is unaware.’’ What 
does this mean? Does it mean that the New Testament writ- 
ers would have written differently had they only had the ad- 
vantage of modern knowledge? A further question: Does it 
mean that Jesus himself would have spoken differently if 


only his life had been free from the cultural conditioning of 
Ist-century Palestinian Judaism? 

I don’t see how Jesus can be Lord for those who answer 
yes to these questions. I am sure they are free to look for 
light in any place where it might seem to be available. But I 
can’t understand why they should want to call themselves 
Christians. 

This brings me to the last point that I can consider at this 
time. For the sake of brevity, let it be in the form of a Cre- 
do. 


4. WE SHOULD MEAN 
WHAT THE NEW 
TESTAMENT WRITERS 
MEANT WHEN WE CALL 
JESUS LORD 


‘*But God raised him from the dead”’ is the resurrection 
atmosphere as well as the teaching of the New Testament. 
The whole vibrates with immortality and life from the dead. 
Jesus is Lord because he has mastered death; and whoever 
conquers death is Lord of all. The New Testament writers 
rejoiced to write of this unique event. They found that such 
an astonishing vindication of Christ crucified was not only 
confirming of his Lordship, glorifying to God as his might- 
iest wonder, but also for the eternal blessing of all believers. 

This is the note of the New Testament Church, rejoicing 
in hope, in response to the preaching of Jesus Christ as Lord 
to the glory of God the Father. This it was that made the 
Church invincible against the persecuting zeal of Imperial 
Rome. This it was that preserved the apostolic faith from 
being diluted by the gods and goddesses of Rome and 
Greece. This it was that guaranteed that the Church, suffer- 
ing for the cross of Christ, would gloriously outlive the 
powers that sought her destruction. 


Inevitably there are theological issues over which we 
have to agree to differ. Necessarily there are some questions 
over which we need careful discussion to clarify our think- 
ing. But the present crisis is one in which Christianity itself 
is on trial. And at the end of the day Christianity is Christ, 
Christ Jesus, and Christ Jesus as Lord of all. The New Tes- 
tament evangel has not become obsolete by the passage of 
time; it offers life, peace and purpose, quite beyond the 
frontiers of science to discover and quite distinct from what 
other religions affirm. oO 


David Marshall is the minister of St. Enoch 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, Ontario. 
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by Lesslie Newbigin 


HEN THE DISCIPLES had come together, 

they asked Jesus: ‘Lord, will you at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?’’ He said to 
them: ‘‘It is not for you to know times or seasons 
which the Father has fixed by his own authority. 
But you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 
has come upon you; and you shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
Samaria and to the end of the earth’ (Acts 1:6-8). 


Here is the Lucan version of the missionary commission. 
rhe disciples have at last become convinced that the cross 


was not a defeat but a victory. After the shattering events of 


that terrible week, when it had seemed that the message 
about the kingdom was a colossal mistake and that the old 
powers that had always dominated the world were still in 
control, they have come to know and believe that it is not 
so, that death and all its powers have been met and 
mastered, that Jesus is king 

And so they ask the obvious question: Do we now see the 
kingdom in actual operation? Surely it does not remain a 
secret any more? Surely now we can expect that it will be 
made clear for all the worid to see that the old promise is 
fulfilled, that Yahweh is indeed king and lord of all. It is the 
obvious question. 

The answer of Jesus is twofold: a warning and a promise. 
[t is first of all a warning. “It is not for you to know. . .”’ 
Quite simply, the kingdom is God’s kingdom; it is not your 
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programme. I have very often been asked: ‘‘Are you 
optimistic or pessimistic about the future of the gospel in 
India?’’ When one gets the same question a hundred times 
one is inclined to develop a standard answer. My standard 
answer is: “‘I believe in the resurrection of Jesus and 
therefore the question does not arise.’’ The gospel is news 
of a fact — the presence of the kingdom of God in Jesus. 
About a fact, the question “‘optimistic or pessimistic?”’ 
does not arise. About a programme one can be optimistic or 
pessimistic, but about a fact you have to ask a different 
question: *‘Do you believe it or do you not believe it?’” If 
you believe, the other question does not arise. 

We need this warning. We are constantly tempted to see 
the cause of the gospel as if it were a programme about 
which we could be optimistic or pessimistic. In England, 
where the churches are on the defensive, we are always 
tempted to fall into the world’s way of looking at the 
church. For the media, Christianity 1s a “‘good cause’’ that 
requires support and that will collapse if enough people do 
not rally to its support. Christians are tempted to fall into 
this absurd way of thinking. In places where the churches 
are much more “‘‘successful,’’ where optimism is more 
common than pessimism, one finds the same fundamental 
error. I see literature put out by mission and *“‘church 
growth’’ agencies that suggests that the mission of the 
church is an exercise in marketing such as might well be 
mounted by Ford or General Motors. If we invest so much 
money and human power in a certain area, and if we have 
the right sales technique, we can expect corresponding 
results. And, of course, a good salesman is always 
optimistic! . 

We need the warning. The kingdom of God is, quite 


simply, God’s reign; it is not our programme. The question 

“is not optimism or pessimism; it is belief or unbelief. 

_ But there is also a promise. Please note that it is a 
promise, not a command. It is not: ‘‘You must go and be 
witnesses”’; it is ““The Holy Spirit will come, and you will 
be witnesses.’’ There is a vast difference between these 
two. 

You may ask: ‘‘How is the promise related to the 
question?’’ The question was about the kingdom; the 
promise is about the Spirit. How does the promise answer 
the question? Quite simply, because the Spirit is the fore- 
taste, the pledge, the arrabon of the kingdom. This word 
arrabon, which Paul uses several times to speak of the 
Spirit, is an interesting one. [It does not seem to have been a 
usual word in classical Greek, but was much used in 
shopkeepers’ accounts to denote the cash that is paid in 
advance as the pledge of the intention to pay the full amount 
due at the proper time. I am told that a similar word in 
Arabic is still used in the Cairo bazaars. A man who wants 
to buy a suit, after he has agreed about the cloth and the cut, 
will be expected to make an advance payment as proof of 
his ability and intention to pay the full bill when the suit is 
delivered. This arrabon is real cash. It is not just a 
promissory note, an *‘I.0.U.’’ The man can go out and 
spend it, have a meal, a drink. But it 1s not just so much 
cash. It carries, so to speak, the promise, the assurance of a 
much larger amount of cash to come. It is both cash now, 


_ and the promise of cash to come. 


The Holy Spirit is the arrabon of the kingdom. It is not 
just a verbal promise. It is a real gift now, a real foretaste of 


the joy, the freedom, the righteousness, the holiness of 
_ God’s kingdom. It is real now. But its special character is 
_ that it carries the promise of something much greater to 


come and makes us look forward and press forward with 
eager hope towards that greater reality that lies ahead. And 
it is this that makes the church a witness to the kingdom. 
The witness is not essentially a task laid upon the church; it 
is a gift given to the church. It is an overflow of Pentecost. 


We are tempted to see the cause of 
the gospel as if it were a programme 
about which we could be optimistic 
or pessimistic. 


It will immediately be obvious that this accords with 
much else in the New Testament. In the synoptic gospels 


_ Jesus says that his disciples are not to worry about what to 


say when they are put under interrogation, “‘for it is not you 


| who speak, but the Holy Spirit’? (Mark 13:11). In the same 
context of rejection and persecution, the same promise is 


given to the disciples in the Johannine record. After Jesus 
has warned them that they will be rejected as he was 
rejected, he goes on: ‘‘But when the Counsellor (or 
Advocate; Greek. Paracletos) comes, whom I shall send to 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth who proceeds 


from the Father, he will bear witness to me; and you are also 
witnesses’ because you have been with me from the 
beginning’ (John 15:26f.). In the next chapter we are told 
that this same Advocate, who is here the advocate for the 
defence of the harassed church, will also be the advocate for 
the prosecution of the attacking world; he will confute the 
world’s most fundamental ideas of sin, righteousness and 
judgment (John 16:7-10). Once again, this is not a task laid 
upon the church, but a promise given to it. 


Mission is primarily a work of the 


Spirit, a spill-over from 

Pentecost . . . gospel, not law, the 
overflow of a great gift, not the 
carrying of a burden. 


It is important also to recall the background of this 
language in the Old Testament. According to Isaiah, the 
prophet of the exile, God addresses the oppressed and 
downtrodden children of Israel in the following terms: 

Bring forth the people who are blind, yet have 
eyes, who are deaf, yet have ears! Let all the nations 
gather together, and let the peoples assemble. Who 
among them can declare this, and show us the former 
things? Let them bring their witnesses to justify them, 
and let them hear and say, it is true. “‘“You are my 

witnesses,’’ says the Lord, ‘‘and my servant whom I 

have chosen, that you may know and believe me and 

understand that | am He. Before me no god was 
formed, nor shall there be any after me. I, I am the 

Lord, and beside me there is no Saviour (Isa. 43:8- 

11). 

It is clear that God is not calling the oppressed Israelites 
to undertake some kind of campaign for liberation. It is he, 
the mighty Lord, who is going to act, and they will be the 
witnessess, interpreting to the nations what he has done. 
Here is the background for the assurance ‘‘You shall be 
witnesses.’’ It is not that the church is called upon to 
undertake a programme. It is that the liberating presence of 
the Spirit will constitute the church a witness to the mighty 
acts of the living God who alone is king. 

In the influential book The Missionary Nature of the 
Church, the Dutch theologian Johannes Blauw drew a 
contrast between what he called the ‘‘centripetal’’ 
missiology of the Old Testament and the ‘‘centrifugal”’ 
missiology of the New. He argues, that is to say, that 
whereas in the Old Testament we have the vision of 
Yahweh himself drawing all the nations to true worship 
centred in Zion, the New Testament shows us the Lord 
sending his disciples out from Zion to disciple the nations. | 
have come to feel that this contrast is misleading since, 
although the disciples are indeed sent out, it is still the 
action of God, God the Holy Spirit, that brings the nations 
to the worship of the King. The disciples are witnesses; the 
great actor is God, God the Holy Spirit. continued 
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continued from previous page 


The Spirit is the active missionary, 
and the church the place where the 
Spirit is enabled to complete the 
Spirit’s work. 


| have come more and more to see the truth of this in my 
own experience. When I was a young missionary in 
Kancheepuram, India, I think I was fairly active in 
preaching and visiting and discussing with Hindu scholars 
and doing the things that a missionary ought to do. And I 
did find that people were being drawn to Christ, converted 
and baptized. But I also soon realized that this did not seem 
to have any visible connection with my activities. If one 
enquired how exactly this or that person had come to faith in 
Christ, there were all sorts of elements in the story of which 
I knew nothing at all. In the same way I often had the 
experience of receiving a request from a village for 
Christian teaching. When | tried, as I usually did, to find 
out what had happened to prompt this request, | always 
found that there were many different ways in which the 
Spirit had touched the hearts of people in the village and led 
them to seek further. 

I remember very specially one occasion when I was 
taking a confirmation in one of the industrial areas in 
Madras. As I talked with those to be confirmed, I found that 
more than half of them had only been baptized in the past 
few weeks. I learned from the pastor that (in this area of 
heavy industry) there had been forty adult baptisms in the 
past eighteen months. I asked him to invite these forty 
people to give me an account of how each of them had been 
brought to Christ. In due course I was able to read their 
stories. What struck me was not only that each story was 
different, but also that within each story there were many 
different experiences spread over many years. It could be a 
talk with a workmate on the factory floor, a visit from a 
Christian friend during illness, the reading of a tract or a 
gospel portion, some quiet act of kindness in a time of 
trouble, a sermon, a prayer answered, or — very often —a 
dream or a vision. No one could have *“‘programmed”” all 
this. The strategy (if that is the right word) was not in any 
human hands. 

But one factor was common to all; it was the presence of 
a believing, worshipping, celebrating congregation of 
people deeply involved in the ordinary life of their 
neighbourhood. These many different happenings had their 
centre there, and drew those whose lives had been touched 
in so many different ways to ask what was the source from 
which all this radiated. This was no humanly devised 
programme for mission. It was the work of the Spirit, 
present in the life of the congregation, flowing out into the 
community through the faithful words and deeds of its 
members. 

It is this kind of experience, confirming what the 
scripture seems to teach, that leads me to say that mission is 
wrongly understood if it is seen primarily as a task laid upon 
us. It is primarily a work of the Spirit, a spill-over from 
Pentecost. 
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That is confirmed in the record of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The first Christian sermon was preached not 
because the apostles decided to have a mission, but because 
the presence of a new reality was so manifest that people — 
came running to ask what it was. In fact most of the great 
Christian preachings in Acts are responses to questions, not 
actions initiated by the church. There is a reality present; 
people enquire about it; the church has to explain, and the 
explanation has to take the form of telling the story of Jesus. 
It is not that the church has a mission and the Spirit helps us 
in fulfilling it. It is rather that the Spirit is the active 
missionary, and the church (where it is faithful) is the place 
where the Spirit is enabled to complete the Spirit’s work. | 

It is, is it not, a striking fact that in all his letters to the 
churches Paul never urges on them the duty of evangelism. | 
He can rebuke, remind, exhort his readers about 
faithfulness to Christ in many matters. But he is never found | 
exhorting them to be active in evangelism. For himself he — 
knows that he cannot keep silent about the gospel. **Woe is 
me if | do not preach,’’ he says. There is an inner constraint; 
the love of Christ constrains him. But he does not lay this 
constraint upon the consciences of his readers. Mission, in 
other words, is gospel and not law; it is the overflow of a 
great gift, not the carrying of a great burden. It is the 
fulfilment of a promise: ‘* You shall be my witness,when the 
Holy Spirit comes upon you.”’ 
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I think that a very good and valid symbol of our mission 
is to be found in an experience with which those of us who 
have lived in India are familiar. When we have to go to a 
distant village in our pastoral duty we try to start very early 
in the morning, so that we do not have to walk in the heat of 
the day. And it sometimes happens that we have to set off in 
total darkness; perhaps we are going towards the west so 
that there is no light in the sky and everything is dark. But 
as we go, a party of people travelling the opposite way 
comes to meet us. There will be at least a faint light on their 
faces. If we stop and ask them: “‘Where does the light come 
from?’’, they will simply ask us to turn round and look 
towards the east. A new day is dawning, and the light we 
saw was just its faint reflection in the faces of those going 
that way. They did not possess the light; it was a light given 
to them. The church is that company which, going the 
Opposite way to the majority, facing not from life towards 
death, but from death towards life, is given already the first 
glow of the light of a new day. It is that light that is the 
witness. oO 


(Reprinted from Mission in Christ's Way - Bible Studies by Lesslie 
Newbigin (c) 1987 WCC Publications, World Council of Churches, 
Geneva, Switzerland. For the USA: Friendship Press, New York. Used 
with permission. ) 
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SEPTEMBER 1988 


COMINGS 


BULLEN, Mr. George (China) - returned to Canada in August after 
completing a year’s service as Overseas Volunteer, teaching in the 
Nanjing Institute of Technology, under the Amity Foundation. 

ELLIS, Rev. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn (Taiwan) - returned to Canada in June 
for a one-year furlough with study and limited deputation. 

EMBREE, Dr. Bernard & Mrs. Ruth (China Liaison) - returned in 
August for four-month home assignment with extensive deputation. 

LOOM, Mr. George (Kenya) - returned in September for two or three- 
month furlough with limited deputation. 

MacKAY, Rev. Donald (Nigeria) - returning in November for a two- 
month furlough with deputation. 

McLEAN, Rev. Paul & Mrs. Mary Beth (Taiwan) - in Canada for one 
year furlough with study and limited deputation. Third son, Mark 
Daniel, arrived on July 3rd. 

RANDALL, Miss Joy (Taiwan) - returned in August for three-month 
furlough with deputation. 

SIVERNS, Dr. Ted & Mrs. Betty (Lebanon) - returned in July for three- 
month furlough with deputation. 

TAYLOR, Mr. Craig & Mrs. Maxine (Nepal) - returned in July, follow- 
ing 18-month volunteer assignment in Nepal. Available for speaking 
in central Alberta. 

WADSWORTH, Miss Diana (India) - returned in August for three- 
month furlough with deputation. 


& GOINGS 


BUDDING, Mr. Hubert & Mrs. Nan (Nepal) - proceeded overseas in 
July to begin service under the United Mission to Nepal. 

duCHARME, Rev. Douglas & BALLANTYNE, Ms Sandra (Middle 
East Liaison) - returned to Cyprus in June following home assignment 
in Canada. 

EVANS, Mr. John & Mrs. Donna (Malawi) - left for Malawi late August, 
where John will teach Biblical studies at the University of Malawi. 
Donnais a nurse and is also prepared to serve in church related health 
care. 

FARIS, Rev. Bob (Mozambique) - left in August for Brazil, to study Por- 
tuguese in preparation for work in the Presbyterian Church of 
Mozambique. 

GEDDES, Mr. John & Mrs. Betty (Taiwan) - returning to Taiwan in Sep- 
tember following one-year furlough with study and deputation. 

HENDERSON, Ms Clara (Malawi) - returned to Malawi in August fol- 
lowing one-year furlough with study and deputation. 

KIM, Rev. Choong-mok & Mrs. Yung-ja (Taiwan) - in Canada for three 
weeks in August, speaking to Korean congregations. 

KNOTT, Miss Eleanor (India) - has left B.W.M. staff after 22 years ser- 
vice in India, now working with international students in Ottawa under 
LV.C.F. 

NICHOL, Miss Mary (Nepal) - has retired from B.W.M. staff following 
40 years service in India and Nepal, now living in Smith’s Falls, Ont. 

RAEBURN-GIBSON, Ms Susan (China) - left for China in August, 
where she will teach English in Nanjing, under the Amity Foundation, 
and appointed through the Canada-China Programme. 

REID, Rev. Margaret (Peggy) (Malawi) - proceeding overseas this month 
to serve in the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian, Blantyre Synod, 
jointly appointed with the United Church of Canada. 

SCHULTZ, Miss Irma (Malawi) - returned to Malawi in July following 
a two-month furlough with deputation. 
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RESOURCES FOR YOUR GROUP 


"GIVING WITNESS” 


Canadian Presbyterians and Central America 


Youth, Adult -- 17 minutes -- 122 frames _ Filmstrip and VHS 
Video -- 1988 Study Guide, Script included. 

Photogra aphed when a group of Presbyterians from St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Hamilton, visited El Salvador and 
Nicaragua in 1987. 


Order No. Video 40/4191/010 $26.95 plus 6 % handling. 
Order No. Filmstrip 40/4191/011 $11.50 plus 6 % handling. 


"TOTAL MISSION IN KYOTO" ce 
Youth, Adult -- 65 frames Filmstrip and VHS Video 
Script & study guide included. 


The Church’s mission in Kyoto: the ministry and outreach 
of the Korean Christian Church in Japan, Kyoto. 


Order No. Video 40/4191/012 $26.95 plus 6 % handling. 
Order No. Filmstrip 40/4191/013 $11.50 plus 6 Yo i ina 


"CHINA -- A NEW AGE" 


The Church in today’s China. 


Youth, Adult -- 22 minutes -- 101 frames Filmstrip and VAS 
Study Guide, Script included. 


This is a new resource, produced by the Board of World Mis- 
sion, that looks at the Church in China today. 


Order No. Video 40/4191/007 $26.95 plus 6 % handling. 
Order No. Filmstrip 40/4191/006 $11.50 plus 6 % handling. . 


Order from the Resource Distribution Centre 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 (416) 441-1112 


: COMING SOON! - 


243 beautiful full-colour ae ee Moen: 


text, illustrate some of the many ways in which we experier 
love - through nature, people, the Gospel. 


With calendar pad - a space for daily reminders 


An excelent gift for friends or family. 

Effectively promotes the mission of the chur 

A welcome gift for shut-ins or newcomer 

A good fund-raiser for your group | or chu 

Price: Up to 99 copies $1.40 each ~— ONALL ORDERS A 
100 or more copies =: $1.30 each. \ : 
Suggested retail price: $3.00 each 
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MUSIC SWEET AND SOUR 


Africa - Mozambique 
by Rodger Talbot 


The quality of the music which came 
from the groups at the impromptu 
choir competition was awesome. It 
was a spontaneous competition after 
the mid-week prayer service in 
Maputo, jointly held by three city con- 
gregations. The minister who had 
conducted the service asked, after 
the benediction, whether any con- 
gregation had any music they would 
like to sing for the guests? 


_ There was a short buzzing in the 


pews as people conferred. Then one 
woman stood up and began to sing 
a gospel song. As she sang she 
moved toward the aisle. At the 
second line of the song others here 
and there, throughout the assembled 
group, stood up and joined the song, 
and similarly moved to the centre 
aisle, and then began to move to the 
front of the church where they 
finished the ‘processional’. Then, 
without much consultation they sang 
another piece. 


The main church in Mozambique -- 
IGREJA PRESBITERIANA DE MOGAMBIQUE 


all presented acap- 
pella, words and 
music from 
memory, beautifully 
balanced harmony, 
phrasing sometimes simple, some- 
times intricate, colourful crescendos, 
changing rhythms. It was probably 
the finest acappella impromptu con- 
cert | have ever heard in my life from 
either amateur or professional 
musicians. 


These singers were Mozambicans, 
Portuguese speaking members of 
congregations of the Presbyterian 
Church of Mozambique. Three or 
four years ago many of us would 
have found it quite a challenge to put 
our finger on the country let alone 
tell whether or not there was a Pres- 
byterian Church there. In fact, mem- 
bers of the PCM came to us, first of 
all to invite us to join the celebration 
of their centenary in 1986. About the 
time that we were making our ac- 
quaintance with Presbyterians from 
Mozambique, the world was dis- 
covering the agony and hardship 
that these fine people were enduring, 
mostly because of the continuing 
war with a rebel group called 
"RENAMO". 


The Canadian 
Government, 
as well as 
many 
Canadian Non- 
Governmental 
Organizations 
(NGOs), were 
planning to 
respond to the 
needs of 
people who 
lived in this 
strategic south 
east African 
state. As 
Canadian Pres- 


They moved back to their places, 
and this procedure was repeated two 
more times by representatives of 
each of the participating congrega- 
tions. 


Most of the singers were working 
class people, some in shabby 
clothes. But there was certainly noth- 
ing shabby about their music. It was 
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byterians we 
began to study what might be an ap- 
propriate relation to our brothers and 
sisters in this situation and response 
to their need. 


After visits by the Africa Liaison, the 
Africa Secretary, and the Chairman 
of the Board of World Mission, it was 
decided that the PCM should be 
recognized as a formal partner in 


Mission; that we should try to station 
a Canadian staff person in Mozam- 
bique at the earliest opportunity to 
personalize the partnership; and call 
our people to prayer and support. 


The richness of the worship and the 
praise of Mozambican Presbyterians 
is, of course, in stark contrast to 
daily life in their capital city of 
Maputo. And they say that it is bet- 
ter in Maputo than it is throughout 
the provinces. The city itself has 
considerable natural as well as ar- 
chitectural beauty. But the war and 
the economic collapse of the 
economy have surely taken its 
human toll. 


As one drives through the city it is 
not unusual to see children with one 
leg or one arm. Although there is 
traffic and the hustle and bustle of 
workers and students going and 
coming, there are also idle men 
everywhere, poorly dressed. The 
huge port facilities with its towering 
cranes are virtually idle. 


The leadership of the PCM is trying 
to serve the spiritual and other 
needs of its people, in a land where 
travel is a high risk activity. Training 
of ministers is a huge challenge be- 
cause of rebel viciousness and de- 
stabilization. But the Church has 
been called upon by the formerly 
hostile leftist Government to assist 
with the provision of basic health 
care, also sadly disrupted by rebel 
activity. 


Our new partners in mission are invi 
ing us in Canada to join them in the 
celebration of their rich Gospel tradi 
tion as well as to stand with them 
where we are able in their present 
distress and challenge. 


You are there through your prayer 
support and your givings to the 
General Assembly Budget. 


The Rev. C. Rodger Talbot has worke 
under the auspices of the Board of Worl 
Mission for over 30 years. In 198 
BS was appointed by the Board « 
World Mission to serve as Secretary join 
ly for Administration & Finance, and fe 
Overseas Relations within the Afric 
region. 
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In the June issue of Mission Update I began a two-article series in which I am attempting to convey a 
little of the history of the Presbyterian Church in the Peace River district, its people, and what has 
developed in the thirty years since I first went there in 1958. We looked at the work begun in Grande — 
Prairie (1909), Fort St. John (1919), Brownvale (1929) and Blueberry Mountain (1936). 

The fast in a two-article series. by Murray Garvin 


In the fall of 1931 the Home Mission Board appointed Dr. Margaret) 


Strang as medical missionary to Dixonville, Alberta, 230 kilometers 
north of Grande Prairie. Here she undertook "not only doctoring, but 
preaching, teaching, organizing, handling endless relief clothing 
and other community work". Through community effort a log manse | 
was built, and in 1932 a church "of logs, with a log porch, lined with 
V Joint fir lumber and finished with clear varnish". Furnishings were 
provided by members of New St. James Church in London, Ont. This” 
humble but beautiful log church is still in regular use by the active 
congregation. Mr. Murdoch MacDonald carries on the long tradi- 
tion of able lay ministries in Dixonville. 


Miss Almeda Hincks was appointed as deaconess at Dixonville in 
1944. In 1946 she married Oluf Kristensen, an elder in the congrega- 
tion. They raised their family in the community and the church, where 
they remain active. Pictured are son Brian, his wife Geraldine, and 
children Nels, Shane and Nyla -- second and third generation mem- 
bers of Strang Memorial Church, Dixonville. Almeda Kristensen now 
lives in the town of Peace River, but maintains an active interest in 
the Dixonville community and church. oni sence 

Ministry in Wanham and Heart Valley was begun in 1931 by the Rev. 
E. A. Wright of Grande Prairie, 90 kilometers to the south. The first 
resident worker was deaconess Margaret Grigor who came in 1933. 
Since she could neither ride a horse nordrive a car, a "Bennett Buggy" 
was made for her: a Model T Ford with the motor removed and a shaft 
installed. She thus drove her team throughout her large parish. The 
first church building was erected in 1934, and the fine new building 
pictured opposite was dedicated in 1983. The Rev. James Hurd now 
serves this charge, and the Blueberry Mountain charge. 


With the completion of the Hart Highway from Prince George to Daw- 
son Creek, B.C. during the 1950’s, the community of Little Prairie, 80 
kilometers west of Dawson Creek, became home to a new generation of 
pioneers starting a new life, and to the Presbyterian Church. In 1955 the 
first summer student, Clyde Read, began work, and under the leader- 
ship of Paul McKinnon, during the summers of 1956 and 1957, the con- 
gregation was organized and the building (pictured opposite) was 
dedicated. In 1958, the summer | served there, the railway came 
through, the town’s name was changed to Chetwynd, and the church 
building was moved onto its new foundation. In 1986 the congregation 
entered a shared ministry with the Anglican, Lutheran and United Chur- 
ches. The Lutheran building is presently used, and the minister is the 
Rev. Roger Olson, a Lutheran. 
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Mission to settlers, particularly returned veterans, in the Pouce 
Coupe and Dawson Creek, B.C. areas began in 1920 with the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. J. P. Henderson. This was reactivated in 1930 by a 
student, E. Johnson, later to be known throughout the world as Dr. E. 
H. (Ted) Johnson, Overseas Secretary of the General Board of Mis- 
sions, who was instrumental in building the log "Riverside" church, 
near Pouce Coupe. Ministry continued there until into the 1940's. But 
the community declined as nearby Dawson Creek became the major 
center. In 1958 the Rev. Paul McKinnon was appointed to begin new 
work in that rapidly growing town. The resulting congregation of St. 
James’ Churchis presently ministered to by the Rev. Harold Weist (pic- 
tured opposite with Dawson Creek in the background). 


| lh 1983 the town of Tumbler Ridge came into being, high in the Rocky meee 
Mountain foothills, 100 kilometers southwest of Dawson Creek. This 
“community of 6,000 services the huge Quintette project, Canada’s 
biggest coal mine. The Presbyterian Church has been there from its 
beginning, participating in another shared ministry along with the 
Anglican, Lutheran and United Churches. Here in this all-new com- 
| munity in a beautiful setting, yet another generation of pioneers is 
making a new life in the north, and are finding their church life in an 
/ ecumenical setting. Present minister of the Tumbler Ridge con- 


| gregation is a Presbyterian, the Rev. Allan Young. 


he other significant 

area of mission in the 

Presbytery has been 

along the Alaska High- 

way, hurriedly con- 
structed during World War II from 
Dawson Creek to Whitehorse, 
Yukon. Over the years many people, 
particularly Superintendents of Mis- 
sions, ministers in Fort St. John, and 
deaconesses and students ap- 
pointed by the W.M.S. have 
provided ministry in the many main- 
tenance camps and small com- 
munities along the 1000 miles of 
highway. In 1951 First Church, 
Whitehorse, was opened. The work 
is closed now, but remains officially 
on the books", as if in hope that one 
day circumstances may be right for 
its reopening. The remaining Pres- 
byterian ministry in the Yukon is in 
Faro, a mining community, where 
again we are in a shared ministry 
with the Anglican, Lutheran and 
United Churches. 


Looking back over almost eighty 
years of Presbyterian mission in the 
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Peace River district, one is im- 
pressed by the commitment of the 
national Church to minister to the 
waves of new settlers who opened 
up that vast new part of the country. 
Difficulties were legion. Great dis- 
tances and almost impossible roads 
made travel laborious. Church 
Union totally disrupted Presbyterian 
work in 1925, and when it was reac- 
tivated a few 
years later finan- 
cial resources 
were severely 
restricted by the 
depression. War 
years, "boom" 
years and "bust' 
years have fol- 
lowed. But the 
Church has been 
resilient, and succeeding genera- 
tions of pioneers have made for 
staunch Christians. It is significant 
that although many of the smaller 
preaching points where services 
were once held are no longer 
functioning, largely due to the fact 
that improved roads have made it 


Columbia 


British # 


- John 


easy for people to drive to the 
larger centres, all of the major chur- 
ches started since 1909 are still ac- 
tive, with the exception of 
Whitehorse. 


| was fortunate to serve in the 
Peace River Presbytery early 
enough that many of the early (post 
World War | ) pioneers were still ac- 


Mannine 


Sp ixonville 


Brounvale —Peace River 


Blueberry 
Mountaing 
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tive. Alwyn Holland was still an 
elder in Fort St. John, as was Rod 
Macdonald in Blueberry Mountain. 
Knowing them, and many others, 
was a great privilege. | went "back 
to the Peace" last fall hoping to be 
able to talk with some of the next 


continued on page 7... 
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lf Jonathan Goforth were to return in 


this, the Centenary year of his arrival 
in China, what would he find and 
how might he feel? 

He would find a China changed 
beyond belief--now one of the 
world’s great powers, yet refusing 
the ‘super-power’ label applied to 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. He 
would find its people holding their 
heads high, proud of the fact that 
they are economically and politically 
independent. He would find them 
well-fed and adequately housed and 
clothed, in both the city and the 
countryside, with electricity for light 
and power even in rural areas. He 
would find that epidemics of disease 
were under control and famine no 
longer a threat--that the suscep- 
tibility of certain regions to drought 
is being remedied by vast irrigation 
and river-diversion projects, includ- 
ing a project to use Yangtze River 
water to flush the silt from the Yel- 
low River "China’s Sorrow" (near 
which Goforth lived and worked), 
and provide adequate flow in time of 
drought. 

| think he would be happy to know 
that China had achieved political in- 
dependence--that there are no 
longer international settlements 
under the control of non-Chinese 
and that foreigners no longer enjoy 
extra-territorial rights (i.e., they are 
now subject to Chinese law). It is 


IF JOHNATHAN GOFORTH 
CAME BACK TODAY... 
by Bernard Embree 


true that, early in his ministry, 
Goforth, as a British subject, on one 
occasion appealed to the British 
authorities in Peking (Beijing) for 
help in stopping the posting of un- 
true accusations against mis- 
sionaries but, so far as | can 
determine, this was his only "appeal 
to Caesar" (i.e. to a foreign govern- 
ment). He opposed the economic 
and political oppression of China by 
foreign powers. 
He would no doubt be disappointed 
to discover that in China, apart from 
Taiwan, there are no foreign mis- 
sionaries today. Had he been living 
in 1949, he would surely have 
shared the hurt felt by the 
many dedicated foreign 
Christians who had 
served selflessly in China--not count- 
ing their lives of any value if only 
they might accomplish their course 
and the ministry which they received 
from the Lord Jesus, to testify to the 
gospel of the grace of God (Acts 
20:24)--only to find themselves now 
excluded from that work and forced 
to minister elsewhere. 
Would he have understood the 
reason, then and now, for the deter- 
mination of Chinese Christians to 
"go it alone" in terms of ministry in 
China, according to the principles of 
Self-government, Self-support, and 
Self-propagation? He must have 
been acquainted with these prin- 
ciples during his lifetime, but some- 
how they were never realized ina 
truly self-dependent Chinese Church 
as long as missionaries were leading 
that Church. 
With his great personal interest and 
experience in evangelism, he would 
today be disappointed that persons 
like himself can no longer take a 
leading part in such work. | think, in 
view of his personality, that he 
would find it difficult to go as a 
tourist or as a visiting minister--to be- 
come an observer, a student, a lis- 
tener, rather than a leader, a 
teacher, and one to whom others lis- 
tened. And yet, familiar as he was 
with the Bible, he would surely 
remember the words of Paul, "I 
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planted, Apollos watered, butGod  _ 
gave the growth. So neither he who — 
plants nor he who waters is anything, 
but only God who gives the growth." 
(1 Cor. 3:6-7 RSV) 

He would, however, rejoice in the 
knowledge that the Church in China, 
under its own leadership, is, to bor- 
row words from the title of a book by 
Britt Towery, 'Putting Roots 
Downward, Bearing Fruit Upward'-- 
growing numerically and ministering 
fervently in the cities, towns, and 
rural hamlets of China, that the chur- 
ches are full of worshippers on Sun- 
day and during the week, and that 
there are seminaries in Nanjing and 
ina dozen more cities of China, 
where young people, called as 
Goforth himself once was called, are 
training to serve God in the Christian 
ministry. 

At a particular time in the history of 
the Church in China, Jonathan 
Goforth was a planter, and he did his 
work diligently and faithfully. The 
seed that he sowed has borne fruit 
under the ministry of others: the 
Christians of China and those among 
them whom God has called and is 
calling to the ministry. Perhaps, 
were he to return today, Goforth 
would recall Tennyson’s lines in 
Morte d’Arthur, 


The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many 
ways, 

Lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world. 


Being a Christian leader of his 
stature, he would put his faith in 
God, and rest content, for God is still 
giving the growth. 


Rev. Dr. Embree is China Liaison 
for the Board of World Mission, 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


'. Britt Towery, Jr., The Churches of China: 
Putting Roots Downward, Bearing Fruit Up- 
ward, rev.ed., Waco, TX: 

Long Dragon Publishers (1987). 
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",.. THE GREATEST | 
OF THESE IS LOVE."| 


telling who their friends were. 
Then she asked them, "Do you 
know who my friend is?" They 
didn’t but were eager to know. 
She leaned close to them and 
said quietly, "My friend is 
Rahul." The shy boy smiled at 
last. At recess he came to share 
his lunch with her. He began 
trying to learn. We are thank- 
ful for staff who truly care for 
the children. Not every teacher 
is like that. Please pray that 
those we have will be touched by 
God’s loving Spirit and those 
new ones We find will be discern- 
ing, caring persons. We are 
looking for two teachers for 
July. Also, Miss S. K. Singh will 
likely be granted only one year’s 
extension so next spring we will 
need a new Principal. Your 
prayers will help us. 


) he following excerpt was 
taken from a letter written 

| by our overseas missionary, 
| Miss Diana Wadsworth. She ts a 
| teacher and manager in the 

_ Helen MacDonald Memorial 

| Higher Secondary School for 

| Girls in Jhansi, India. 


Not long ago, meeting the father 
of a former student, I enquired 
about his son, Rahul. With 
surprise, the father said that he 
shad never before found staff of 
any institution enquiring about 
former students. Rahul was here 
only a year and he is not a boy one 
would ordinarily remember. I do 
only because of his caring 
teacher, our Miss Ubahari Kutty 
Carunia. Ubahari loves all the 
children in her kindergarten 
class and one day, two or three 
years ago, came to me to tell 
about Rahul. She had tried hard 
to draw him out. Rahul had no 
friends, never talked in class, 

never smiled. That day the. 
children wer 


Miss Carunia 
with some of 
her students. 
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Peace River continued 

from page 5... 

generation of pioneers, those who 
settled there in the 1930’s. | was not 
disappointed. 


What | found, time after time, was 
people whose lives had been 
strengthened and enriched by the 
ministry of the Gospel over many 
years. The Church has assisted 
them, through years that were often 
difficult and discouraging, to find 
meaning and hope for their lives 
through their relationship to God in 
Christ. It has helped them to raise 
their children in the Christian faith. It 
has provided a rich fellowship for 
them, and has often pervaded these 
new frontier communities with impor- 
tant Christian values. They have 
given a great deal to their Church 
over the years, but feel they have 
been greatly blessed by it. 


The Church in the Peace River is 
strong. Itis not large. None of the 
congregations has as many as 100 
members. The total membership of 
the entire Presbytery was only 374 
at the end of 1987. Two of the con- 
gregations are self-supporting, a 
third is close to it. But the strength 
of the Church in the Peace River lies 
in the fact that it is relevant to the 
situations in this unique part of the 
country, and to the needs of the 
people. The Church in the Peace 


| River district is a small but very sig- 


nificant part of our national Church. 
We praise God for what He has 
brought about through the faithful wit- 
ness of His people in the north 
during these past eight decades. 


And if! get the chance to go back to 
the Peace again, I'll certainly do it! 

That drink of Peace River water was 
good for a lifetime! 


The Rev. Murray Garvin is Secretary for 
Education for Mission, the Board of World 
igh served in the Peace River from 1958 
to 1961. 
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PROF TLL Fa 


Rev. Bob Faris 


Mozambique 


The Rev. Bob Faris was born in Newmarket, 
Ont., and moved to Sarnia at age 12. He was 
graduated from Queen’s University, Kingston 
(B.A., 1979); Knox College, Toronto (M.Div., 
1983) and New College, Edinburgh (M.Th., 
1987). His M.Th. dissertation focussed on the 
nature of alternative Christian communities 
in Latin America and in Britain. 


Bob worked for four 
summers between 1980 
and 1983 as Summer 
Director of Presbyterian 
Camp Kintail in the 
Synod of Hamilton/Lon- 
don. He was ordained in 
1984 and appointed as 
full time Director at 
Camp Kintail, where he 
remained until 1986. He 
also served under ap- 
pointment with the 
Board of World Mission 
as a Canada Mission 
Volunteer in St. John 
and St. David’s Chur- 
ches, Hamilton, in 1980- 
81, working with 
children and youth in an inner city context. In 
high school and university he was very active 
in Hamilton/London P.Y.P.S. He has served 
on the Board of Congregational Life’s Church 
Camping Advisory Committee, B.C.L. Out- 
reach and Corporate Witness Committee, on 
the Consultative Committee on Human 


Rights of the Canadian Council of Churches, 


and on the Southern Africa Working Group, 
a sub-committee of the Inter Church Coali- 
tion on Africa. 


Bob travelled a great deal in Europe and has 
a strong interest in the development of 
ecumenical communities, particularly the 
Iona community in Scotland. 


Bob has been appointed under the B.W.M. to 
serve the Presbyterian Church in Mozam- 
bique, teaching in an ecumenical seminary at 
Recatla near Maputo, the capital, following 
six months of language study in Portuguese in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Bob has enthusiastically accepted the 
challenge of working in Mozambique 
-a country which has suffered a great 
deal in its colonial past and continues 
to suffer now as a direct result of 
apartheid in South Africa. 


Although Mozambique is a country 
rich in potential for economic 
development, it is currently rated as 
one of the poorest countries in the 
world. However, he sees a message 
of hope in that our brothers and 
sisters in Christ in Mozambique con- 
tinue to bear witness to the good 
news of the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. He appreciates becoming a 
part of their fellowship and learning 
from them about what it means to be 
Christian in this world, particularly in a place 
where poverty and violence are not masked. 


Bob cherishes your support for himself and 
for the Church and people in Mozambique as 
he undertakes this new journey in faith. 
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The Spectre of Biblical 


by Linda Cannell 


ONCE UPON A TIME, in a country not so far away, con- 
cerned people decided to develop an organization through 
which they could teach values and Truth to their young. 
They called this organization a “‘school’’ and it met for one 
hour on Sunday mornings in a place they called a church. 

Church leaders believed that this school could do what 
was needed. Many parents relaxed their obligation to be the 
primary communicators of Bible knowledge and biblical va- 
lues to their young. Many church leaders assigned the 
church’s teaching ministry and much of its outreach to the 
Sunday School. 

For many years, volunteers served this organization with 
great excitement and dedication. They persevered in spite of 
minimal training that was effective and had minimal 
guidance in how to use the resources and the time available 
to them. For many years, parents looked back on their time 
in the Sunday School. They remembered the love and 
friendliness of their teachers, the contests, the picnics 

. and decided that their children would have the same ex- 
perience. Few carefully evaluated the extent to which the 
Sunday School contributed to competence in biblical under- 
standing and practise of the Christian faith. 

The years passed. As long as the values of society more 
or less paralleled the values of the church, Sunday Schools 
were reasonably effective. However, today’s society sel- 
dom looks to the church as its source for standards and va- 
lues. Consequently, the Sunday School is even less effec- 
tive as an agency for Bible teaching and Christian nurture. 

It is becoming apparent that many (if not most) young 
people and adults in our churches have limited knowledge 
and inadequate understanding of scripture. It is not unusual 
for first year students in Bible colleges to score poorly on 


Illiteracy 


We have forced the Sunday School to 
be what it was never designed to 

be . . . the primary agency for 
biblical instruction 


a 


simple tests of Bible knowledge. We have forced the Sun- 
day School to be what it was never designed to be . . . the 
primary agency for biblical instruction. Because of this, we 
will encourage biblical illiteracy to the point where those we 
ask to teach will, themselves, have little real knowledge of 
the scriptures. 

It is not appropriate to lay the blame for the development 
of biblical illiteracy at the feet of the Sunday School teach- 
er. Rather, consider the many factors that have contributed 
to an impending crisis in the church’s teaching ministry. 

1 Parents and church leaders generally consider the Sun- 
day School to be the church's primary agency for the teach- 
ing of the Bible. However, even if individuals had a full 
hour of ‘‘teaching’’ on Sunday morning, they would only 
receive 52 hours of instruction in a year. It is reasonable to 
estimate that half the hour is given to ‘‘open session,’’ tak- 
ing of attendance and offering, “‘getting acquainted”’ 

. . all worthwhile activities. This, however, leaves us with 
approximately 26 hours of Bible instruction. Special days, 
rehearsals, absenteeism can reduce the number of hours to 
20. Given the fact that many who teach are unskilled and 
limited in Bible knowledge themselves, let us lower the fig- 
ure to 15 hours of Bible instruction in a year. The marketing 
policies that govern the development of the published cur- 
riculum limit effective Bible teaching even more. It is con- 
ceivable, that those attending your Sunday School are re- 
ceiving approximately 10-15 hours of effective Bible in- 
struction in a year. Even 52 hours a year would be inade- 
quate in light of the thousands of hours of other input 
affecting those receiving instruction. 

2 In spite of the fact that the pre-school and adult age 
groups«comprise the largest areas in most Sunday Schools, 
many churches still consider children through Junior High 
to be the primary focus of Sunday School ministry. This pat- 
tern is severely limiting the effectiveness of the church’s 
teaching ministry. 

Important foundations can be laid through pre-school 
ministries that function on Sunday and through the week. 
Parents of preschoolers need and respond to input that is 
possible through the preschool ministries of the church, 

The large number of options available for adult education 
and development in and through the church have not been 
‘‘tapped’’ by local churches. Churches can develop adult 
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ministries that will attract and challenge their adults; 
churches can provide opportunities for families to learn 
skills in family life. Ministry to children and youth would 
be strengthened considerably if churches took the time to 
plan for effective preschool and adult ministries. 

3 Family and/or inter-generational groupings tend to get 
lost in the departmentalization of our Sunday Schools. The 
‘‘Family Night’? was one attempt to rectify this omission; 
but, the Family Night did not, on the whole, provide oppor- 
tunities for families to meet together for conversation, study 
or worship. Some churches have discovered the intergene- 
rational curriculum. In many settings this elective experi- 
ence has proven an exciting alternative — if leaders are well 
trained. Some churches are releasing their Sunday evenings 
for ‘‘family’’ experiences at the church or in neighbourhood 
homes. Some churches have incorporated the ‘‘family clus- 
ter’? model where 3-5 families covenant together and share 
many experiences of conversation and learning together. 

Families need help if they are to provide effective faith 
experiences for their young. Many parents have lost the art 
of conversation with their children and feel uncomfortable 
talking with them about scripture and faith. It is possible to 
incorporate family life education into the Sunday School as 
well as other church settings. Resources are available to 
churches seeking to develop family alternatives in the teach- 
ing ministry. 


G@ 


COVENANT 


MMUNITY 


LEADERSHIP OOLLEGE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


TO PAY AND PRAY! 

Is that all the laity in your congregation are 
supposed to do — to sit in a pew and pay and 
pray while paid professionals do the real work 
of ministry? Covenant Community is dedicated 
to building up, in your congregation and our 
Presbyterian denomination, an educated and 
trained laity. There is a place for you or some- 
one from your congregation to attend on a resi- 
dential basis or take one or more of the week- 
long (15/2 hour) courses. 

Spring ’89 courses will include: Relational 
Evangelism — Rev. James Statham; Science 
and Faith — Dr. John A. Ross; Christian Edu- 
cation — Adriana Van Duyvendyk; Reformed 
Theology — Rev. Nancy Cocks; Working With 
Small Grouns — Rev. Hans Kouwenberg. 
Covenant Community is located on beautiful 
southern Vancouver Island, one hour north of 
Victoria. Inquiries concerning registration fees, 
financial support, and 1989 Summer Schools 
are welcome. Please write The Dean, Rev, W.H. 
Te dg at 531 Herbert St., Duncan, B.C., V9L 
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4 Church leaders seldom think creatively or widely about 
the church’s teaching ministry. This is not necessarily the 
fault of the church leader. However, the tendency is to be- 
lieve that the published curriculum is adequate for the de- 
velopment of ever increasing maturity in biblical under- 
standing. It is not. The Sunday School publishers do not in- 
tend the curricula to be the final answer for the church’s tea- 
ching ministry. Church leaders, because of their lack of 
understanding of what curriculum is . . . and what it is not, 
have forced the curriculum to do what it was never designed 
to do. Couple this tendency with the built-in difficulties of 
the Sunday School and the reason for our move toward bib- 
lical illiteracy becomes clearer. 
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Churches can develop adult 
ministries, opportunities to learn 
skills in family life, even pre-school 
ministry. 


But, should we not include the entire programme of the 
church when we think about Bible teaching? Consider a typ- 
ical week in the life of your church — just from the stand- 
point of Bible instruction. On Sunday morning, people get a 
fragment of scripture in Sunday School. They attend the 
morning service and hear a sermon from another portion of 
scripture. If church meets on Sunday evening they will hear 
from another portion of the Bible. If they attend a week- 
night study or prayer meeting, they will be exposed to an- 
other section of scripture. Most of the regular attenders of 
the various church programmes have no way to link the 
many fragments of scripture into larger concepts, truths or 
principles which they can use to guide their lives and 
thoughts. It is possible to integrate the various opportunities 
church provides for biblical instruction and Christian 
growth . . . but, church leaders will have to give time to 
thinking and planning. 

Do we eliminate the Sunday School from our church’s 
programming? In the years to come, the school on Sunday 
may indeed change to a school on Monday evenings . . . or 
Tuesday mornings . . . or Sunday evening. Many, howev- 
er, still find the Sunday School a valid experience. For it to 
remain a valid experience, churches must recapture that 
which has made the Sunday School movement effective 

. its ability to change. That which is good can become 
even better. That which needs to be changed, can change 
. must change . . . for the glory of God and the teaching 
of his Word. oO 


Dr. Linda Cannell is director of Church Educa- 
tion Resource Services, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Never Let Go: The Tragedy of Kristy 
McFarlane 

by Tom MacDonnell, Macmillan of 
Canada, Toronto, 1987. 

In 1984 Kristy McFarlane, aged 
fourteen, left a comfortable home 
and a caring mother, a single parent, 
to become a prostitute in Toronto and 
Montreal. During the next fifteen 
months she acquired a drug habit, be- 
came pregnant and spontaneously 
aborted, contracted venereal disease, 
and was placed in a variety of deten- 
tion homes and treatment centres 
from all of which she ran away. 

Never Let Go expresses the deter- 
mination of Kristy’s mother, Sheila, 
never to let communication with her 
daughter be disrupted and this deter- 
mination impelled her to comb To- 
ronto streets night after night in 
search of the girl. In the course of 
these searches it was she who uncov- 
ered information that led to the ar- 
rest, conviction, and the twelve-year 
sentence of one of the men who had 
lived off the avails of her daughter’s 
prostitution. 

Members of the Youth Task Force 
of Metro Toronto Police proved to be 
an excellent resource to this family. 
Even though Kristy ran away from 
home and institutions more than a 
dozen times, the police were patient 
and persistent in their efforts to find 
her and return her to safety. At the 
same time they supported and en- 
couraged Sheila by regular telephone 
calls and visits. 

The role of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety in the story is disappointing. 
Immediately after Kristy’s first run 
and apprehension, when she had al- 
ready indulged in drugs and prostitu- 
tion, Sheila visited the agency for 
help. She was told that the problem 
was not as serious as she thought, 
and that the two needed time apart to 
think, ‘‘a space between each oth- 
er.’’ Consequently Kristy was placed 
in the home of a family friend, but in 
a few days she had run away again. 
In fairness to the agency it must be 
pointed out that without the co-opera- 
tion of the child it is not easy to gain 
any measure of control: wardship has 
to be granted by a court and the child 
must be represented by a lawyer who 


usually opposes the application. 

It is significant that the Church has 
almost no place in this story. Refer- 
ences are Occasionally made.to Cove- 
nant House, a rehabilitative centre 
for young prostitutes maintained in 
downtown Toronto by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Kristy and a friend 
once made use of its services, not to 
seek rehabilitation but simply to se- 
cure a brief breathing space. 

This book demonstrates the help- 
lessness of agencies without a mod- 
icum of desire to change on the part 
of the victim. Kristy was captivated 
by the excitement of street life and 
the thrill of taking drugs and for 
months she rejected all offers of 
treatment and rehabilitation. On the 
other hand, while Kristy still refused, 
another prostitute, her friend Molly, 
came to her senses, accepted Sheila’s 
offer of assistance and achieved reha- 
bilitation. 

This was to be a success story. Af- 
ter fifteen months Kristy did decide 
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WOMEN/MEN: FOUR BOOKS 


Beyond Patriarchy: Essays by Men on 
Pleasure, Power, and Change. 

Edited by Michael Kaufman. Oxford 
University Press (70 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7), 322 pages, 
$18.95. 


A sociologist at Toronto’s York 
University has assembled 18 thought- 
ful essays of varying appeal and mer- 
it from other Canadian academics as 
well as from a few American and 
Australian scholars. Each, from his 
particular angle, decries ‘‘patri- 
archy’’, which Kaufman defines as a 
social principle which allows, indeed 
encourages, each adult male to direct 
violence against women, other men, 
and parts of his own personality. 

Perhaps ‘‘patriarchy’’ inadequate- 
ly describes these writers’ real target, 


to return home and go back to school. 
She co-operated with the author in 
writing the book and the last chapter 
was just about to be begun. Then it 
turned into a tragedy: in February 
1987 Kristy was found dead in a To- 
ronto hotel, victim of a drug over- 
dose. 

This is not an easy book to read: 
the procurers are repulsive; many of 
the events are sordid; and the quoted 
language is often vulgar. The reader 
who persists, however, while griev- 
ing about the tragedy of a wasted life, 
will at the same time be inspired by 
the love and courage of a devoted 
mother. Above all, the story should 
lay upon every Canadian a responsi- 
bility to support to the fullest every 
effort on the part of society and the 
Church to rescue victims such as 
Kristy. 

H. L. Wilson 
Leonard Wilson, now a consultant in social 
work, once served as Superintendent of the 


Girls’ Training School in Galt. He now resides 
in Bowmanville, Ont. 


which is the kind of tough-guy be- 
haviour that Ernest Hemingway used 
to glorify. One proves his manhood 
by dominating all the situations and 
people he can, as well as any emo- 
tions which might crack his facade of 
self-sufficiency. 

Hard as this code is on women 
who must live with its proponents, it 
is still harder on men afraid not to 
live up to it. They dare not evade 
competition even in sports, much less 
in war; to show or feel tenderness to- 
wards other males, even their own 
sons, would be to let the side down 
unforgivably. 

How, then, can an ideal whose 
grand prize 1s all too apt to be a bullet 
or a heart attack have commanded so 
continued 
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much loyalty for so long? Why do the 
many victims not revolt against the 
few beneficiaries — unless the sys- 
tem satisfies them better than they 
choose to admit, or than these es- 
sayists choose to discuss? 

This thorny teaser is tackled head 
on by California psychologist War- 
ren Farrell, whose Why Men Are 
the Way They Are (McGraw-Hill, 
1986) puts forth, albeit breezily and 
lengthily, a disquieting suggestion: 
the vaunted ‘‘sexual revolution’ 
really hasn’t had much _ effect. 
Wealthy men and handsome women 
still not only fetch up, but stay, to- 
gether; magazines whose articles 
stress women’s competence and in- 
dependence still teem with ads for 
products to improve their appear- 
ance. Men, he argues, continue to 
dread rejection as much as women 
dread insecurity, and both deploy 
what assets they have to ward off 
what they fear most. George Bernard 
Shaw a century ago, and Jane Austen 
a century before that, made the same 
point in more sparkling language. 


Both these books complement a re- 
markably temperate and balanced 
historical survey of Friedan-inspired 
feminism: Controversy and Coali- 
tion: the New Feminist Movement, 
by Myra Marx Ferree and Beth B. 
Hess (Boston: Twayne, 1985). With- 
out neglecting individuals whose 
ideas and antics time has mercifully 
relegated to the lunatic fringe, they 
focus on what has come to be ac- 
cepted as the core of feminist 
thought, and on the women who have 


most successfully worked it into pub- 
lic consciousness. 

But a novel from Norway brilliant- 
ly encapsulates the whole dilemma: 
Knut Faldbakken’s The Honeymoon 
(St. Martin’s Press, 1987). Its narra- 
tor, who deems himself the most en- 
lightened and understanding of hus- 
bands, makes a point of accompany- 
ing his wife of twelve years to a 
mountain resort for a teachers’ con- 
vention, which he hopes may double 
as their second honeymoon. Hints 
that his wife is contemplating an af- 
fair with one of the scheduled speak- 
ers arouse more darkly proprietorial 
feelings than he knew lurked within 
himself; but no torrid romance is on 
her agenda. She simply wants some- 
body to pay serious attention to what 
she says, and will bribe a listener 
with her body if she must. And then 
the poet whose ear she coveted 
proves more interested in conversing 
with her husband than with her! Of 
course, complacent husbands with 
desperate, seething wives are not to 
be found nearer than Norway. . . 


Hugh D. McKellar 
Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
freelance writer. 


Nicaragua: A Dream Under Fire 
by The Bloor Street United Church 
Nicaragua Study Group, 1987. Available 
from 300 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont., 
M5S 1W3. $3.00 (pp. 44..) 

What happens when church mem- 
bers begin to inform themselves 
about an issue their minister says is 
important? Well, in the case of a 
group from Bloor Street United 
Church in Toronto, it meant starting 
on a journey that would take them to 


some surprising destinations, both 


geographical and spiritual. After 

some serious study on the situation in 

Nicaragua, the group decided they 

must go and see for themselves. This 

little book is a well-written, stimulat- 
ing report (in magazine format) of 
what they discovered. 

One of the major strengths of the 
book is that it lets the voices of Nica- 
raguans speak for themselves, and 
from a variety of perspectives. For 
example, we sample the words of 
evangelical Christians and Roman 
Catholic priests; editors of both a 
pro-government and an anti-govern- 
ment newspaper; a government offi- 
cial of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and an anti-government director of an 
organization representing private en- 
terprise and agribusiness interests; 
east coast indigenous peoples and op- 
position politicians. 

The group does not pretend to have 
come back as experts. They simply 
report what they saw and heard and 
felt. By quoting often the words of 
the real experts (Nicaraguans), they 
draw the reader into their experience. 
The book is liberally sprinkled with 
photographs and graphic illustrations 
which add to its liveliness. 

Who will benefit from this book? 
Almost any thoughtful person, but 
especially the following: 

— those who want an overall picture 
of the Nicaraguan reality without 
ploughing through thick volumes; 

— those who hope to go to Nicara- 
gua, and want a preview of what 
to expect; 

— those who cannot go but want to 
hear what Nicaraguans are say- 
ing; 
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— those who have gone and wish 
they had a concise summary of 
Nicaragua’s history, politics, so- 
cial services and church life. 

The book ends with three bonuses: 
(1) a section of brief, moving, per- 

sonal impressions; 

(2) some suggestions on what read- 
ers can do to support the Nicara- 
guan people; 

(3) a list of materials for further 
reading. 

This is not a picture of paradise; 
far from it. The suffering of people 
struggling for peace and a chance to 
determine their own destiny is pain- 
fully clear. But so is their hope and 
determination and Christian commit- 
ment. One way for Christians to 
stand with them in that struggle is to 
get this book, read it, and act upon it. 


Glen Davis 
The Rev. Glen Davis is the Secretary for Over- 
seas Relations in the Board of World Mission. 


For Those Who Care Enough To 
Serve 

by Albert A. Revell, Alliance Press, 
$7.95 

Statistics Canada has compiled 
data from the 1981 Census. Its fig- 
ures indicate that the Canadian pop- 
ulation is now the oldest it has ever 
been, with a median age of 29.6 
years. Experts estimate that in the 
year 2050 one out of every six people 
in Ontario will be over sixty. That 
represents a total of two and a half 
million people in Ontario alone. 

Clearly the issues of care for the 
elderly is one which is growing dra- 
matically. While the church is ob- 
viously interested in holistic care its 
primary focus and area of concern 
should be the spiritual health of se- 
niors. It is not uncommon for a visi- 
tor to a long-term care residence to 
discover that no representative of the 
Presbyterian church, clergy or lay, 
have visited those who identify with 
the denomination let alone ask about 
those who have no particular faith af- 
filiation, or what is happening for at 
least ninety per cent of the elderly 
who are not under some form of resi- 
dential care. 

The reasons for the apparent ne- 
glect of spiritual care are complex 
and are not appropriate to address 
here. The good news is that there is 


PASTOR MICHEL MORRISET AND HIS PIGS ARE PERFORMING 


MIRAGE 


he economy of 

‘Haiti is based in 

part, on - of all 

things — pigs! And 

since Swine Fever wiped out the total 

pig population in 1982, many people in 

Haiti have been doing without a great 

deal. Things like food, education, 
clothing and even clean water. 

It was at that time that Pastor Michel 
Morriset and 24 orphans came to an 
area known as “Desolate Savannah”. 
With very little money he bought this 
land, although it was dry and parched. 
Pastor Morriset had a vision, and he 
shared it with us. 

He wanted to build a self-sufficient 
community out of this desert land, 
which he named “Eben-Ezer”. And after 
a lot of hard work, and the help of 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
that vision is today a reality. There are 
250 people living at Eben-Ezer. They 
have food to eat. Work to do. And are 
well on their way to becoming a totally 
self-sufficient community. 

Because the land is now well 
irrigated the crops grow strong and 
healthy. There are several pig and 
chicken projects in operation. And 
there are seven schools - from primary 
to secondary to vocational. 

With two fresh water wells, and a 
hospital on site, the community nearby 


of more than 4000 people benefit also. 


[J | would like to sponsor a 0 boy or 
Ll Sirleity eer sc acne = 
(countries listed below) 

_] Enclosed is $21 for the first month. 


L_] Enclosed is $252 for the full year. 


Thanks to Pastor Michel's vision and 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
sponsors, the general economy of the 
whole area has been raised. 

You can help achieve this kind of 
miracle. A sponsorship of $21 per 
month can make an enormous differ- 
ence in the lives of children and 
communities in Haiti. There are still 
thousands of people who desperately 
need the miracle of another Eben-Ezer. 
And youll be happy to know that more 
than eighty cents out of every sponsor- 
ship dollar goes directly to meet the 
needs of your child and_ their 
community. 

Haiti is a place desperately in need 
of miracles. Please, help one happen, 
today. 


(_] 1 cannot sponsor a child, but | 
would like to help with my 
enclosed donation of $ 

L_] Please send me more information. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are a tax deductible charity 
No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement on request. 


Name 
Address 
City/Town Prov. Code 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
O 1027 McNicoll Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario M1W 3X2 


LIS 


Toll free: 1-800-268-6364 


Assisting children, families and communities of all faiths in 
Burkina Faso, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, The Gambia, Haiti, 
REACHING OUTTOTHECHILDRENOFTHE WORLD India, Kenya, Sri Lanka, Togo and Uganda. 
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now a readable manual which de- 
scribes how a group of churches and 
interested individuals are responding 
to this need in the region of York and 
Simcoe in Ontario. 

The author is an ordained minister 
of the Free Methodist Church in Can- 
ada and has been a minister of con- 
gregations in United States, in Cal- 
gary, Hamilton and Newmarket. He 
is a member of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Pastoral Education and is 
in the specialist stream for Institutio- 
nal Ministers. Currently he is serving 
in an Ecumenical Ministry as York- 
Simcoe Ministries Pastoral Care Co- 
ordinator. The author is a practitioner 
and consequently many of the in- 
sights and suggestions included in his 
writing arise out of his teaching and 
hands-on experience with York-Sim- 
coe Ministries and his years of prac- 
tice in ministry. 


yin 

This 58-page booklet plus appen- 
dices details the model used by York- 
Simcoe Ministries for equipping lay 
pastoral visitors. The model is predi- 
cated on the use of trained lay pasto- 
ral persons as a primary source of 
pastoral care. This ‘‘How To’’ man- 
ual is intended to assist church lead- 
ers who are prudent enough to ac- 
knowledge the need for equipping 
committed lay people with insights 
and skills which are essential for ef- 
fective pastoral care. 

Communication is a critical com- 
ponent of pastoral care. This skill is 
severely challenged when a pastoral 
visitor encounters an older person 
who is confused but even if the older 
person .is not confused, aging brings 
changes in the body and also in inter- 
personal relations. These changes in- 
crease the problems that the individu- 
al must cope with, but also dimin- 
ishes the capacity for coping. As 


Revell emphasizes, “‘care giving is a 
compassionate art form and as such, 
it needs focus, training and life-long 
practice for natural, God-given gifts 
to be used by any person in fulfilling 
our Lord’s Commission.’ 

To develop specific skills which 
are desirable to respond appropriately 
to these many losses which beset the 
elderly in long term care residences, 
the author in chapter six outlines the 
general format for a series of eight 
training workshops suggesting con- 
tent and materials. For busy church 
leaders who are willing, but need 
some help, this is a God-send. The 
language and style are simple and 
straightforward. The author even in- 
cludes suggestions for student read- 
ing between workshops. 

Other chapters include the author’s 
personal reflections on such topics as 
caregiving as an art form; reflections 
on theology of ministry to seniors; 
modelling ministry to meet seniors’ 
needs and a basic training pro- 
gramme for care givers. 


Arnold A. Bethune 
The Rev. Arnold A. Bethune is the Co-ordina- 
tor of Pastoral Services, Province of Ontario, 
Toronto Region. 


Dutch Calvinism in Modern 
America: A History of a 
Conservative Subculture 

by James D. Bratt, Eerdmans, 1984. 

Sometimes stubborn and often 
stimulating, the presence of Dutch 
Calvinists in The _ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is a fact of life that 
has enriched our denomination since 
Brun Romkes Comingo was ordained 
in the first Presbyterian ordination 
service held in Canada in Halifax in 
1770. James Bratt, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Religious Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has written a 
book that provides a readable and 
comprehensive survey of the history 
of Dutch Calvinism in the United 
States. It is must reading for those 
who wish to understand the roots of 
the men and women who occupy 
Presbyterian pulpits and pews in 
Canada who have been nurtured in 
this cultural context. 

The first thing that strikes the out- 
sider to this tradition is the diversity 
described by Bratt. The development 
of Calvinism in the Netherlands par- 
allels that in Scotland, with seces- 
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sions from the dominant religious 
groups taking place in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and then be- 
ing imported to America. But Bratt 
does find a basic pietism at the heart 
of Dutch Calvinism. A ‘‘great dispar- 
ity’’ appeared in most sermons — 
‘‘God, magnificent as Creator and 
Redeemer, as unfolder of history and 
embodiment of all virtue; man as 
having at best only the appearance of 
goodness, for the rest a capacity for 
evil (righteousness as filthy rags’ was 
one favourite image) matched only 
by powerlessness to change (‘clay 
awaiting the potter’).’’ Such a piety 
led to a certain passivity and individ- 
ualism that stood in opposition to the 
energetic, optimistic, progressive at- 
titude so common in American Prot- 
estantism. The Dutch pastoral ethic 
was not one of perfectionism but of 
penitence, of tribulation and of pil- 
grimage. The ‘holy life’ consists of 
private intimacy with God, hostility 
to the lusts of the flesh and the lures 
of the world, direction of good works 
to the temporary and the remedial, 
and persistent anticipation of the re- 
pose of one’s heavenly destiny. The 
story of Dutch Calvinism, as told by 
Bratt, is the working out of this piety 
in the context of modern American 
culture. 

The engaging style and clear anal- 
ysis that characterize this volume 
make it a helpful introduction to the 
struggle among Dutch Calvinists to 
define and defend themselves in a 
foreign land. Fortress mentalities vie 
with temptations to accommodate to 
the surrounding culture. One can 
only hope that future historians will 
examine the same subculture in Can- 
ada and the careers of those who have 
moved from the Dutch groups into 
churches with Anglo-Saxon roots in 
the United States and Canada. 


Brian J. Fraser 
Brian Fraser is Assistant Professor of Church 
History, Vancouver School of Theology. 


Three Mennonite Poets 

Poetry by Jean Janzen, (U.S.A.), 
Yorifumi Yaguchi, (Japan), David 
Waltner-Towers, (Canada). Good 
Books, 120 pages, hardcover $13.95. 

A different title, one more in keep- 
ing with the quality of the works rath- 
er than the church of the authors 
might give this book wider accep- 
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tance in the marketplace. To many 
the word ‘‘Mennonite’’ conjures an 
image of the stolid, no nonsense, 
hardworking people of the land noted 
for their industry and faith rather than 
for their imaginations. But the poetry 
in the volume is all poetry, honest 
and spare. These writers all respond 
to life with strong humanity and sen- 
suousness. ; 

In Jean Janzen’s work the reader 
finds sensitivity to the physical as 
well as a deep concern for children. 
She is constantly aware of the body, 
not only the obvious poetic members 
such as eyes and hands but others like 
the belly, uterus, vocal cords, big 
toe. Though born in Canada, Janzen 
shows an understanding of her immi- 
grant forebears as well as a sense of 
the future. Love of family comes 
through very strongly whether deal- 
ing with suicide or dressmaking or 
anything in between. A poet to 
watch. 

In the work of Yorifumi Yaguchi 
the physical body looms grandly over 
each page. And everything hurts. A 
pacifist born in an historically war- 
faring nation, Yaguchi spills his ag- 
ony out of almost every line. He 
writes of Nature as a living thing, of 
women, of children, and of the an- 
guish of relationships. Midway in the 
collection a single haiku appears, 
possibly a token to confirm his na- 
tionality. As with his other poems, it 
fulfils its purpose flawlessly. Very 
much a poet of the present and the fu- 
ture. 

In the writings of David Waltner- 
Towes, the only Canadian in the trio 
(Jean Janzen moved to U.S.A. at age 
six), one feels closest to the tradition- 
al image of the Mennonite. He re- 
counts the feelings of immigrants 
who had to change nationalities more 
than once before the earth felt solid 
under their feet. His work manifests 
both a love of the land and an under- 
standing of family problems. He of- 
fers three different views of the gen- 
eration gap, each one fairly pre- 
sented. 

David Waltner-Towes _ blends 
homesteader and poet together as he 
builds a house with words. A meta- 
phor as startling as it is simple, and 
competently handled by one who 
knows both aspects. Like his co-au- 
thors, David Waltner-Towes builds 


many of his poems around the human 
body. 

These three poets are not ashamed 
to reveal and share their own sensual- 
ity in pure and eloquent language. 
Yet remarkably their works all retain 
the beauty and innocence of Menno- 
nite ideology. 

Three Mennonite Poets is a worth- 
while addition to any poetry lover’s 
bookshelf. 

Joan Colgan Stortz 


Joan Stortz is a free-lance writer and reviewer. 
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That You May Believe — Miracles 
and Faith, Then and Now 

by Colin Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1985. 232 pp. 

What do I do about healing serv- 
ices? Can I believe in miracles today 
in 1988? What sense can I make of 
the miracle stories in the Gospels and 
the Book of Acts? These are the 
questions which Brown believes lay 
people are asking, and he sets out to 
answer them. He writes for the lay 
person, noting that he has already 
written for the professional in Mira- 
cles and the Critical Mind. Brown 1s 
fair to the biblical material as well as 
the scientific mind which is so much 
a part of our world today. 

Rather than saying that God inter- 
feres with nature, with what we per- 
ceive to be the natural order, or that 
events occur which we tend to call 
miracles simply because we cannot 
explain them, Brown suggests: 

Miracles are not random occur- 

rences, but expressions of 

God’s purposeful, gracious ac- 

tivity. In some cases they may 

violate what we know of na- 

ture.(D/ 5 

The issue for Brown is founded in 
a frame-of-reference, or world view. 
He tells the story of the King of Siam 
who lives in India. Someone comes 
to him and tells him, **in cold weath- 
er, water could become so hard that 
people, even an elephant could walk 
on it.’’ The King cannot believe this, 
suggesting that the person lies. The 
King of Siam has a frame-of-refer- 
ence or world view which is what he 
sees, and he has not seen water so 
hard that someone could walk on it. 
Therefore, he excludes this possibili- 
ty. 
For the Christian, our frame-of- 
reference is God, and a belief that 
God can act in nature. He may act in 
such a way that we cannot understand 
the relationship of cause and effect, 
and indeed will probably never un- 
derstand the relationship in a natural 
sense. This does not mean that the 
events do not happen, but that we 
may call them miracles. 

Miracles are possible. And so 
Brown turns to the miracle stories of 
Jesus. Miracles in John’s Gospel are 
signs, not proofs. They are signs of 
God in our world. Miracles are part 
of the Word of God made flesh, so 
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that Jesus says and does, speaks and 
acts. In putting together the biblical 
evidence, Brown concludes that if we 
believe in the God of the Bible in- 
volved in human affairs, ‘‘miracles 
are possible’ (p. 158). The picture 
he paints of Jesus and miracles is a 
picture of the work of the Holy Spir- 
it, the result of the Word of God 
made flesh, and the work of God the 
Father. 


So, are we to expect miracles, 
namely such a miracle as divine heal- 
ing, today? We cannot exclude the 
possibility of divine healing. God 
acts in our lives and our world. How- 
ever, the church has no divine man- 
date to heal. We are instructed by Je- 
sus to baptize and preach, but not to 
provide healing. God’s new covenant 
promises us forgiveness of sins and 
life eternal, not health. If God heals, 
‘‘it is an uncovenanted mercy, but 
when he forgives it is a covenanted 
mercy.’’ (p. 203) God can and. may 
heal, but he does so apart from the 
covenant established through Jesus’s 
death and resurrection. 


Miracles are not typical, everyday 
occurrences. Miracles are bound up 
with the revelation of Jesus Christ as 
God’s Son. God still makes known 
Jesus in our world. We can therefore 
pray for miracles and healing. But we 
are cautioned not to expect miracles 
or healing on a regular basis. 


Brown does answer the questions 
he hears lay people asking. He an- 
swers them by saying that miracles 
can happen today, so long as we 
‘‘see’’ the event as God’s gracious 
act through which he makes known 
Jesus Christ. Miracles are not events 
which evangelize people, nor are 
they events which are intended to 
make our lives better. Miracles are 
God’s actions which give witness to 
Jesus Christ. 


Terrance R. Trites 
The Rev. Terrance Trites is a minister in the 
Presbytery of Pictou, N.S. 
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(SLEANINGS 


‘*The existence of the Jews is an ad- 
equate proof for the existence of 
God. sl, 2p. 2us. 
‘*Man can be godless. But God... 
does not become manless.”’ /I/I, 4, p. 
652. 

e 
‘*The reality of the honour of man is 
that God wills to need him.’’ ///, 4, 
p. 657. 

@ 


‘‘We cannot forget so easily that one 
can be a non-smoker, abstainer, and 
vegetarian and still be called Adolf 
Hitler.”’ //I, 4, p. 348. 
® 

. . when the shooting of traitors 
became necessary in Switzerland in 
the Second World War, an aston- 
ishing number of volunteers is said to 
have offered for this melancholy duty 

. we can no longer have any illu- 
sions as to what is dormant even in 
the heart of the average man. . . The 
presence of this sinister factor, of this 
‘Hitler within us,’ can be verified 
oie Ly Ae psd ds 

@ 
‘‘The conversion of the world to 
Himself took place in the form of an 
exchange, a substitution, which God 
proposed between the world and 
Himself present and active in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ.’’ /V, J, p. 75. 
@ 


‘*Jesus Christ is the atonement.’’ /V, 
I, p. 34. 


oe 


ee 


. . even those who were spiritual- 
ly gifted in Corinth did not strike one 
another at once as pure angels. The. 
neighbour can get dreadfully on my 
nerves even in the exercise of what 


he regards as . . . his particular gifts. 
And he can then provoke and embit- 
ter and in some degree enrage me. 
Love cannot alter the fact that he gets 
on my nerves.’ 1V, 2, p. 834. 

® 
The above quotations are all from 
Karl Barth's Church Dogmatics. 
Barth was the great Reformed Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University 
of Basel, in Switzerland, and is wide- 
ly regarded as the greatest theolo- 
gian since Calvin. 


/ 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Session meetings confidential 


I am a Session member presently 
on leave of absence. In response to 
a request for a copy of the minutes 
of each meeting, I have received a 
copy but only after the said min- 
utes have been confirmed at the en- 
suing meeting of the Session. All 
this makes the information ‘‘cold 
porridge’ in most cases, when a 
desire for a closer involvement is 
the motivation that led to the origi- 
nal request. 

I gather you would like a copy of 
the minutes fairly soon after the 
meeting of the Session has been held 
and protest you have to wait a month 
or even longer to see them. 

First, I believe we ought to note 
that the minutes of the Session may 
not be reproduced. The Session is a 
closed court, the only one in our sys- 
tem of church government. Whereas 
Presbyteries, Synods and General 
Assemblies are open to all members 
of the church as well as the general 
public, except when these courts 
move in camera, Sessions always 
meet in camera and the deliberations 
are confidential. The Book of Forms 
states that ‘‘Minutes of Kirk Sessions 
shall not be reproduced, and the sin- 
gle copy shall be produced by the 
Clerk of Session.”’ (27.10) Thus it 
should never be possible for you to 
get ‘‘a copy of the minutes’’. 

The section of the Book of Forms | 
quoted, however, notes that with the 
Session’s agreement, *‘a summary of 
minutes composed under the supervi- 
sion of the moderator and the clerk, 
and containing only material judged 
by the composers to be suitable for 
distribution to all members of the ses- 
sion, may be prepared and thus dis- 
tributed.’’ Thus it is only to a sum- 
mary to which you are entitled. Such 
a summary may well take a bit of 
time to produce, hence the fact that 
you now get, somewhat belatedly, an 
edited version containing only what 
you call *‘cold porridge’’. If you are 


Tony Plomp 


indeed getting more than a summary 
of the minutes, you should perhaps 
alert the moderator and clerk of your 
Session about the relevant section in 
the Book of Forms. It could be ar- 
gued, of course, that nowadays Ses- 
sion deliberations seldom concern 
themselves with matters of confi- 
dence and that there is therefore no 
reason to keep anything confidential. 
Perhaps so, nevertheless I believe it 
important to establish the practice of 
distributing summaries of minutes 
only so that all and sundry may have 
confidence that sensitive Session dis- 
cussions and decisions remain confi- 
dential. 

I am a bit puzzled, however, why, 
since you are on leave of absence, 
you would want a closer involve- 
ment? Unless your leave is due to ill 
health, should you not enjoy your 
leave to the fullest? 
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Only summaries 
of minutes 
may be distributed 


Recently an elder on our Session 
resigned but now, because the rea- 
son for his resignation no longer 
applies, he wants to be re-instated. 
Is this possible? 

I don’t think so. An elder is or- 
dained to his/her ministry for life and 
many an elder will remain active on 
the Session for as long as the Lord 
gives that individual health and 
strength to contribute to the work of 
the church. Sometimes, however, be- 
cause of personal circumstances or 
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because the burdens become too 
heavy, an elder may request a “‘leave 
of absence’’ for a definite period of 
time. Such a ‘‘sabbatical’’ is, in fact, 
a good idea, not only for ministers 
but for elders as well. One can be- 
come ‘‘weary in well-doing’’ and 
time off to marshal one’s spiritual or 
other resources may become a neces- 
sity. Such leaves should not be over- 
ly long. I would suggest a year, per- 
haps two. Sessions and the individu- 
al(s) concerned would have to take 
care that such leaves would not se- 
riously disrupt the work of the Ses- 
sion, but I am certain that arrange- 
ments could be made to provide such 
‘*sabbathicals’’ without harming the 
leadership of the congregation. In- 
deed, maybe the time has come for us 
to ‘‘institutionalize’’ such leaves, es- 
pecially in light of the fact that the 
114th General Assembly has once 
again voted down the idea of term- 
service for elders. 

A resignation from active service, 
however, is a different matter. Such a 
resignation must be taken seriously 
and only granted for good reason. It 
is therefore a final act and should not 
be confused with a leave of absence. 
The regulations in the Book of Forms 
are clear. ‘*. . . (elders) may demit 
the active exercise of the office in 
any particular | congregation.”’ 
(108.1) and **(an elder) may only be 
restored to membership on the ses- 
sion upon being re-elected by the 
congregation.’ (110.9) 

One further note. I could not find 
anything in the Book of Forms about 
the legality of ‘‘leaves of absence.”’ 
It seems to me, however, that Ses- 
sions may of themselves grant such 
leaves, just as Presbyteries grant 
them on occasion to ministers. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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come plagues, and increasingly fam- 
ines and wars. At least we are no 
longer losing millions of people to 
these calamities. I would expect that 
God would intend us to control ex- 
cess births by using our intelligence 
as well. The abortion is a medical 
procedure designed for that purpose. 
When medical science makes it pos- 
sible for premature babies to live, we 
don’t complain that this is interfering 
with God’s will. So why should the 
converse operation be considered 
wrong? 

A large number of people want to 
place themselves between a woman 
and her conscience, or God as Chris- 
tians put it. | suppose it is human na- 
ture to do so, but one hopes that a 
more modest side of mankind will 
prevail. 

Dorothy Clancy, 
Sylvan Lake, Alta. 


Make no apologies 


In reply to H. John Meyers’ (letter 
June issue) criticism of my fanatic 
approach to the issue of abortion, I 
would like in my emotive way to 
once again raise my shrill rhetorical 
voice. 

I make no apologies for my beliet 
in the sanctity of life. I have compas- 
sion and understand the need for 
some abortions and further I support 
the current position of The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. Should Mr. 
Meyers be interested in the Presbyte- 
rian position, | would direct him to 
the May 1988 issue of the Record. 

In my view, right or wrong in this 
issue is not a matter of compromise 
as Mr. Meyers suggests. Abortion on 
Demand as a legal or constitutional 
right is a morally destitute concept. 
Fortunately or otherwise I am one of 
those who are not prepared to 
squander their morals by supporting 
the popular cry for freedom of 
choice, when such freedom means 
death to future generations. I will not 
use the caichy phrases such as “‘the 
removal of a foetus’’, when I mean 
the termination of a human life. 

As Mr. Meyers is not aware of my 
involvement or non-involvement in 
Third World Aid, I find his sugges- 
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tion that I look to the plight of the 
Ethiopians most distasteful. The suf- 
fering of a people to the extent of the 
Ethiopian Nation is a serious matter 
in the extreme and should not be used 
as an off the cuff rebuttal regarding 
the issue of abortion in Canada. 

On the road with Christ there is no 
compromise. Compromise is the 
word for today’s world, this world. 
It’s so easy to forget we are not of 
this world. 

Robert J. Russell, 
Arnprior, Ont. 


Are you that 


commissioner? 

Following one of the briefing ses- 
sions at the 114th General Assembly, 
a commissioner from the Hamilton 
area requested that I write to a con- 
cerned member of the church, in my 
capacity as a Record resource person. 

The hastily written name and ad- 
dress on a working paper has been 
mislaid. If he writes to me I would 
appreciate a second chance to honour 
his request. 

William Fairley, 
Box 37, Fenelon Falls, 
Ont., KOM INO. 


Abortion and Pregnancy 

Recently, my husband and | were 
discussing the issue of abortion and 
present changes in legislation which 
affects it. He made an interesting 
comment about how the issue is di- 
rectly related to society’s negative at- 
titude toward pregnancy. 

In our society, we have two gauges 
of value, one is ‘‘convenience’’ and 
the other is ‘‘cost’’. Pregnancy is not 
seen as valuable since it is expensive 
and inconvenient. 
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The cost of a pregnancy involves 
money plus changes in lifestyles and 
relationships; in terms of dollars, 
there is loss of income and an in- 
crease in living expenses. 

The other main issue here is con- 
venience. Pregnancy, babies and 
children are not convenient, they in- 
volve too much time. 

A woman who is pregnant without 
a partner is often seen as an embar- 
rassment with poor morals, or a 
woman who is emotionally insecure. 
We often add guilt and shame to this 
complex situation. 

Working women who choose to 
carry a pregnancy to term are often 
discriminated against, unless pro- 
tected by a union. Even though we 
are supposed to be protected against 
discrimination in our society, there 
are subtle “‘loop holes’’ in the sys- 
tem. A woman who is pregnant is not 
hired, or is dismissed during her pre- 
gnancy or maternity leave, or is ex- 
cluded from decision making func- 
tions because she will not be around 
in future months to ensure the deci- 
sion works. 

My grandmother told me the fami- 
ly is the cornerstone of our society, 
not the world’s values of conve- 
nience or cost. Pregnancy with its re- 
lated issues such as abortion, affects 
all of us regardless of age, religion or 
income. 

Elizabeth E. Rollheiser 
Red Deer, Alta. 


Wilfred McLeod on 
Nicaragua 


Prot. McNally’s letter in the April 
Record demonstrates a distressingly 
uninformed insight into the situation 
in Nicaragua. 

There have been civil rights abuses 
on the part of the government and in- 
dividual soldiers have tortured civil- 
ians, but the government is keenly 
sensitive to human rights violations 
and has punished any soldier that has 
been convicted of torture. 

Prof. McNally believes that be- 
cause several human rights organiza- 
tions have criticized the government 
for the violation of civil rights, this 
proves that the Sandinistas are ruth- 
less. He calls the Nicaraguan Perma- 
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nent Commission on Human Rights 
an independent organization. It is 
anything but independent. According 
to Mary Hartman, the American di- 
rector of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion in Nicaragua, which is the only 
independent human rights commis- 
sion, the N.P.H.R. is a tool of the 
right-wing opposition parties and 
many of their accusations have never 
been substantiated. Prof. McNally’s 
reference to Amnesty International’s 
‘disturbing report’ is probably cor- 
rect, but in the light of Amnesty’s re- 
port on three other Central American 
countries’ human rights violations, 
Nicaragua’s report is extremely mild 
and tolerant. 

Of the 300,000 so called refugees 
to which Prof. McNally refers, many 
of them were former Samoza national 
guardsmen who terrorized the pop- 
ulation and were responsible for 
thousands of deaths of innocent Nica- 
raguans, many more are wealthy ab- 
sentee landlords whose untilled land 
was expropriated and given to the 
poor landless peasants. Many of 
them are criminals and known drug 
peddlers. Many of the 300,000 have 
since returned to Nicaragua. 

There are two sides to the Nicara- 
guan story and I am not attempting to 
whitewash the Sandinistas. They 
have been guilty of human rights vio- 
lation and have mismanaged the 
economy, but it must be conceded 
that the Sandinistas are attempting to 
raise the standard of living of the 
poor and homeless, and in so doing, 
must be receiving the approval of our 
Lord who was completely committed 
to the well being of the whole person. 

Wilfred McLeod, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


A reply to Mr. Lee 


I enjoyed reading your 1988 
‘‘Summer edition.’’ James Dickey’s 
report on the General Assembly was 
appreciated in particular. However, 
after reading the letter of Edgar H. 
Lee, I did a deal of praying. The ig- 
norance and homophobia it contains 
took my breath away. 

Living as I do in a portion of To- 
ronto where many thousands of my 
neighbours are ethically minded mo- 
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nogamous gay men and women, who 
live lives of a moral character, that I 
would proudly point to, I find the as- 
sumptions and innuendoes of Mr. 
Lee’s letter without foundation. Such 
ignorance and fear so apparent in the 
letter, can be readily dispelled by 
studying the multitude of theological 
and sociological works available in 
libraries in Canada. 

Mr. Lee personifies the view that 
only one sexual orientation is norma- 
tive, the heterosexual orientation. 

| This attitude is popular in pre-scienti- 
fic thought of biblical and church his- 
torical literature. 

A second more contemporary view 
regards the creation aS more mys- 
teriously diverse in matters of sexual 
orientation — a reality which Dr. Al- 
fred Kinsey in 1954 discovered and 
which subsequent research has af- 
firmed. Orientations such as bisex- 
ual, homosexual and _ transsexual 
have a causality totally apart from 
human wilful disobedience or any 
human choice. They are all further 
facets of the complexity of God’s 
created order. 

Robert Morris, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Objects to James Clarke’s 
Letter 


.. . . As with all Christian church- 
es, the Presbyterian Church con- 
fesses that ‘‘in the Unity of the God- 
head there be three Persons ... .”’ 
(Westminster Confession of Faith 
#6.001). That is, the Holy Trinity. 
The Holy Trinity is at the soul of 
Christianity. They cannot be sepa- 
rated. Thus it deeply concerns me 
that the Editor of the Record would 
see it fit to print the heretical views of 
the Rev. James R. G. Clarke, (April 
issue, 1988): views which would 
seem to place Mr. Clarke outside the 
faith to which he is ordained. Unless, 
of course, the United Church does 
not uphold the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity! 

It is disturbing enough to read the 
articles by Dr. McLelland (Novem- 
ber, 1987 and February, 1988) in the 
Record. Any Christian who experi- 
ences the presence of the Risen and 


Living Christ in his life knows that 
these articles serve only to undermine 
the Christian faith, particularly for 
those who are just beginning their 
walk with the Lord, or those who are 
not grounded in the Word of God. 

As a Christian publication, the Re- 
cord has the responsibility to speak 
the Word of God.The printing of 
material (such as Mr. Clarke’s letter) 
which the Christian Church would 
consider the gospel of the antichrist, 
is of great concern to me. Publishing 
Mr. Clarke’s letter is no different 
than publishing a letter by a Jehovah 
Witness believer on the views held 
by this cult, on who Christ is. Neither 
of them uphold the Christian doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. There is even a 
greater danger in Mr. Clarke’s views 
as they are coming from one who is 
an ordained minister of a Christian 
church, and thus one who lay Chris- 
tians look to for spiritual guidance. 

Marilyn R. Stone, 
St. Albert, Alberta. 


Concerned with “Inner 
Space” 


Professor McLelland writes in the 
June issue of the Record, “if crea- 
tures of outer space are objects of di- 
vine grace, are we to regard those on 
earth ... etc.’’ What creatures of 
outer space? Vermen from his mythi- 
cal planet Verm? (Feb. 88 issue) Isn’t 
this really being *‘spaced out’”? 

I am sure that our learned Profes- 
sor knows that Jesus is not concerned 
with outer space, but with inner 
space. We are to ingest Jesus into our 
total inner being and reflect Jesus in 
our every action glorifying God in 
everything we do. 

The great failure of the churches is 
that Christ has been applied, but self 
has been reflected. The excellent ex- 
ample of this given by Professor Mc- 
Lelland is that of the Christian tele- 
vangelical stars wallowing in materi- 
al excesses instead of accumulating 
treasures, ‘‘that moth and rust do not 
destroy’’. Our modern generations 
have discerned the sham and have re- 
jected active participation in the 
church. This is unfortunate because 
there is a higher proportion of saints 
in today’s church population than 
when it was socially correct to be ac- 
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tively associated with a church. 

Professor McLelland also points to 
the decline and rejection of our for- 
eign mission. Possibly this is a bles- 
sing. It could be that we have diluted 
our energies by concentrating on for- 
eign mission while overlooking local 
mission. Mr. Chris Costerus in his 
mission address to our local commu- 
nity said that if we cannot actively 
witness to our neighbours, we will 
not successfully witness in some dis- 
tant locale. 

In spite of Professor McLelland’s 
protestations, his *“*new geography of 
faith’’ among the world religions still 
comes across as relativism. My con- 
cern is that trusting souls, such as 
those that support the televangelists, 
will be confused into believing that 
there is something concrete in this 
‘‘disagreement and dispute’’ because 
of the Professor’s elevated position. 

Christians must see God as re- 
vealed by Jesus, “‘If anyone is 
ashamed of me and my words in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, the 
Son of Man will be ashamed of him 


9 


Ed MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Enjoy Record 


It is a real pleasure to receive the 
Record. Not only is it a quality publi- 
cation but the excellence of its arti- 
cles overwhelms the intellect and 
stimulates the deepest spiritual im- 
pulses and instincts. Beth and I read 
it from cover to cover and discuss va- 
rious ideas with our neighbours be- 
fore passing our copy along to the 
Nursing Home. 

Thanks for a difficult job being 
well handled. 

(Rev.) C.E. Waite 
Oakwood United Church 


pastoral charge 
Oakwood, Ont. 


Correcting Jim Taylor 

. . . . Ltake exception to the gener- 

al attitude of Jim Taylor’s article, es- 
pecially as revealed in the sub-title; 
“The elderly, not the youth... .” 
(April issue, 1988). 
This places one group in superiority 
over other groups of the church. Yes, 
the elderly have wisdom and experi- 
ence that excels that of the younger 
generation. This gift, though, does 
not justify calling them “‘better’’ than 
the rest. The church is many people 
with various gifts. No one can say 
they have a better gift than another. 
In a church that maintains there is 
‘‘neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor 
free, male nor female,’’ why can we 
not say there is “‘neither young nor 
old?’’ They are different, as women 
and men are different, but they are 
‘‘all one in Christ Jesus’’ and all one, 
equal, in our church. 

Secondly, Mr. Taylor supports his 
stand on the value of the elderly but 
only recognizes them as excellent 
thinkers and reflectors, full of wis- 
dom and experience. I have said that 
I agree with this but I hope we don’t 
restrict our elderly to this role. When 
I have this wisdom and experience of 
age no youngster is going to relegate 
me to the desk or couch and tell me to 
think and reflect. The elderly can, 
and most do, take an active and vital 
role in the physical labours of our 
mission. I believe too many of our el- 
derly can’t be active in a physical 
way simply because we don’t give 
them the chance. An unused muscle 
or organ soon atrophies into useles- 
sness. 

The elderly are indeed a valuable 
and unique resource in our church, as 
are the youth, the men, the women, 
the clergy and the laity. We must rec- 
ognize the value of all of the mem- 
bers of our body and avoid restricting 
any of them to our limited opinion of 
their gifts. 

Scott Sinclair, 
Synod of Hamilton and London 


Youth Director. 
Enough Bibles 
in China? 


I have just re-read Bernard Em- 
bree’s article ‘‘Yes, they have Bibles 
in China!”’ in the March, 1988, Re- 
cord. | care deeply about the Middle 
Kingdom and join Mr. Embree in sa- 


luting the opening of the new Amity 
Press in Nanjing. I am thankful for 
the insights on the situation in China 
which Mr. Embree provides. How- 
ever, I would like to put in perspec- 
tive the article’s information on the 
availability of Bibles in China. 

First, Mr. Embree leaves readers 
with the impression that ‘‘Bibles are 
now readidly available in China.’’ I 
recently returned to Canada after liv- 
ing and working in the People’s Re- 
public for two years. I question how 
readily Bibles are available in China. 
Mr. Embree does note that he visited 
eight cities and qualified his informa- 
tion by saying Bibles are distributed 
through churches. Chinese Christians 
often told me that Bibles are scarce in 
most places in China. 

Mr. Embree referred to eight cit- 
ies, but I point out that 80 per cent of 
China’s population lives in the coun- 
tryside, and it is there too that one 
finds the majority of Chinese Chris- 
tians. The figure of 100,000 new Bi- 
bles being printed that Mr. Embree 
refers to pales in comparison with the 
estimated figures of 25-50 million 
Chinese Christians. And they are 
certainly not the only people inter- 
ested in obtaining a Bible. 

Second, the article states ‘“Bibles 
are sold without restriction’’ to any- 
one who can pay for them. One 
Chinese non-Christian friend of mine 
sometimes attended the local Three 
Self Church in the city where I lived. 
When he enquired there about buying 
a Bible, he was told he would have to 
attend the church regularly for a year 
and then the church leaders would 
consider selling him one. This is cer- 
tainly not ““without restriction.”’ 

Third, Mr. Embree refers to ‘the 
small price of about $2 Canadian — 
for the entire Bible.’’ But he neglects 
to explain that $2 is approximately 
two days’ salary for the average 
Chinese worker — certainly no 
‘“‘small’’ price! Particularly when 
you know that the average book in 
China costs a few yuan — about a 
dollar. 

Fourth, many (if not most) 
Chinese Christians are leery of the 
Three Self and Catholic open church- 
es where Bibles may be available. 
The believers usually meet for 
fellowship only in their homes. The 
average Chinese person is probably 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses”... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.” ‘ 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


140th ANNIVERSARY 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
4156 Sheppard Avenue East 
Agincourt 
Sunday, October 30, 1988 
Services at 9:30 and 11:15 a.m. will be con- 
ducted by the minister, the Reverend Gordon G. 
Hastings, with the Reverend Ronald Everett Van 

Auken as guest preacher. 

Anniversary cake will be served between the 
services. All former members and friends are 
cordially invited to attend. 


HOUSE SITTING AVAILABLE 
Christian couple requires a house or apart- 
ment in Toronto between September 1988 
and April 1990 (or any part of). Please con- 
tact Todd or Florence Walker (519) 743- 
T3719: 


KNOX COLLEGE AND CAREERS 
meets Saturdays at 7 p.m., 646 Spadina 
Avenue, (corner of Harbord and Spadina) 
Toronto. Come and join us! 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Clan China Buchan Pottery 
Edinburgh Crystal Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Lady’s choice: 
Mrs Thatcher’s Assembly 


Last year’s General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland was overshad- 
owed by the election campaign in 
which the Scots and the English re- 
turned very different verdicts on 
Margaret Thatcher’s long  Pre- 
miership. This year’s was overshad- 
owed by Mrs. Thatcher herself, 
though her speech to the Assembly 
came half-way through its opening 
morning. 

The speech was not only the main 
British news story of the day. It 
echoed through the weeks that fol- 
lowed, when other politicians also 
wrangled for the ‘‘moral high 
ground’’ and the Assembly returned 
to its problems of shrinking mem- 
bership, shortage of ministers, and an 
inclination to set political priorities 
different from Mrs. Thatcher’s. 

Other British Premiers have ad- 
dressed the Assembly, including the 
three post-war Socialist ones, Attlee, 
Wilson, and Callaghan. Like Mrs. 
Thatcher they came as guests of the 
Queen’s representative, the Lord 
High Commissioner, were ‘‘no- 
ticed’’ in his gallery, and invited 
downstairs by the Assembly. Mrs 
Thatcher, however, had to wait while 
a small group of leftist ministers (s1x 
of whom later minuted dissent) 
sought to prevent a speech which 
they claimed was part of a political 
campaign to turn the adverse tide for 
the Scottish Tories. 

The trouble with Mrs Thatcher is 
that once she wants to do something 


Letters 
continued from previous page 


unaware of the open churches where 
a Bible may be for sale. Thus Bibles 
are not readily available to most 
Chinese people or Chinese Chris- 
tians, since comparatively few attend 
the open churches. 

I bring to your readers’ attention 
the wisdom of one colleague who 
said: ‘‘The only real generalization 
one can make about China is that 
there are no generalizations.’’ It is in 


News 


she never does it by halves; and the 
Assembly (which had heartily rum- 
bled its approval of the invitation to 
speak) got both a major political 
speech and a very personal one. 
Some of those who have insisted 
from the other side that the Church 
must be political, but need not be 
party political, got a stiff dose of 
their own medicine in the “‘sermon 
on the Mound’’. Hers is a political 
theology of individual responsibility, 
simple faith, good works, and hard 
work. 


‘The spiritual 
dimension comes 
in deciding 
what one does 
with wealth.” 


—Thatcher 


this light that we would do well to 
consider Mr. Embree’s generaliza- 
tions about the availability of Bibles 
in the People’s Republic of China. 
Let us continue to pray for wider, 
freer access to Bibles for all people 
throughout the great land of China — 
a country so close to our Father’s 
heart. 
Michael A. Clouston, 
Agincourt, Ont. 
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It was a good speech, full of *‘con- 
viction politics’? and acceptable to 
most of the Assembly (whether they 
agreed with her emphasis on ‘‘wealth 
creation’ or not) because it was so 
obviously a personal testimony. She 
told the Assembly that the Church 
should ‘‘teach the life of faith’’ and 
that “‘love of money for its own 
sake’’ was wrong. ““The spiritual di- 
mension comes in deciding what one 
does with the wealth.”’ 

By taking herself so seriously Mrs 
Thatcher also matched the Assem- 
bly’s sense of its own importance, 
which remains considerable. She 
made the most of what she had in 
common, even with the anti-Conser- 
vative majority there: she came 
across as a fellow-Christian. Most of 
her critics seemed appeased when the 
Moderator, Professor James Whyte, 
presented her, as a “‘souvenir of her 
visit’’, with left-of-centre Kirk re- 
ports on housing, wealth, and wel- 
fare. 


Church and Nation 


The ‘trend of the Church and Na- 
tion and other debates (including one 
on a special commission’s report on 
financial ethics) suggested Mrs 
Thatcher had changed few minds. 
The Kirk’s political position — from 
which many members dissent — re- 
mains advocacy for Scottish devolu- 
tion, support for high spending on 
welfare policies, and criticism of the 
community charge or poll tax which 
is to replace the domestic rates (or 
property tax) which help finance lo- 
cal government. One consequence of 
this last change is that ministers and 
their wives will be taxed for local 
government and not their congrega- 
tions, who till now have paid rates on 
manses. Stipends will go up, but (so 
ministers think) not far enough, 
while a few ministers insist that they 
will defy the tax-gatherers. 

But inevitably Mrs. Thatcher’s im- 
pact ensured that for the media, and 
even some of the Assembly, the rest 
of the week brought a bit of anti-cli- 
max. The Assembly made its own 
contribution to the mood at times, es- 
pecially when it seemed to come to 
contradictory conclusions on abor- 


tion — not this time in successive 
years but on different votes in the 
same debate. 

On one vote the medical lobby 
(powerful among the Kirk’s elders) 
won support for a 24-week limit, an 
unimportant adjustment to the 28- 
week one which Britain has had for 
20 years. Later the evangelicals car- 
ried a call for a reduction which tm- 
plied sympathy with the 18-week 
proposal which Liberal (and Roman 
Catholic) M.P. David Alton has been 
trying to get through the House of 
Commons, only to find his Bill suc- 
cessfully obstructed by problems of 
time and procedure. 

The Kirk also showed some confu- 
sion in its internal politics. Its Board 
of World Mission and Unity backed 
away from its plans for reorganizing 
its presence in Israel. There is to be a 
fresh review, which may save the 
secondary department of the Kirk’s 
Tabeetha School in Jaffa and avert a 
wrangle over the fate of the Scots 
Church in Tiberias (which the board 
seemed inclined to sell, though it 
would keep its hospice and locate a 
church there). 


In the corridors 


On domestic Kirk politics, too 
much of the argument was going on 
in the corridors and not on the As- 
sembly floor. This was most notable 
in a row over whether to absorb in a 
new National Mission Department 
the “‘union and readjustment’’ ma- 
chinery which has steadily reduced 
the number’ of Scots churches at a 
time when “‘ministerial burnout’’ and 
other stresses (including marital 
ones) are making the shortage of 
ministers more acute. 

It was, once it got over that impact 
of Mrs. Thatcher, an amiable enough 
Assembly most of the time, inclined 
unconsciously to show what its Mod- 
erator meant in his St. Giles’ sermon 
when he warned that “‘it is easy to 
believe as we continue the ancient 
ceremonies that the ancient realities 
are still in place’. 

But from time to time the anxieties 
broke through — not only about the 
still falling numbers, the “‘lost gener- 
ation’, and the children that drift 
away so soon, but about the uneasy 
co-existence of the liberals and the 


evangelicals, whose critics call them 
fundamentalists. Far more dissents 
were registered over a convener 
(himself a moderate evangelical) who 
resisted a definition of evangelism 
than over the Prime Minister. 

At the close of the Assembly its 
members seemed to have a keener ear 
for James Whyte’s moderatorial 
warnings about dogmatism in Church 
matters than even for his suggestion 
that political radicals of both left and 
right need a proper understanding of 
the doctrine of Original Sin. 


Call for tolerance 


It may be a sign of the times that a 
liberal Moderator seemed to be call- 
ing for tolerance of fundamentalists 
in the Kirk as well as from them, and 
warning against making too much of 
Assembly majority votes as the 
‘mind of the Church’’. Some of the 
abortion confusions may have been 
in his mind, but the warning could 
have a wider application in the years 
ahead, especially when yet another 
attempt to provide a simple non-con- 
fessional statement of the faith takes 
shape. 

But there was no doubt what made 
the 1988 Assembly memorable. It 
was the Thatcher Assembly. Those 


who fumed in the media about ‘‘a 
theologically ill-educated laywo- 
man’? were disputing the argument 
yet emphasising the impact. Accord- 
ing to one’s taste and opinion she ex- 
ploited or enriched it, even hijacked 
it. In retrospect it may have provided 
more for her biographers than for the 
Kirk’s historians. She chose to use 
the occasion in her emphatic, distinc- 
tive way, and even her fiercest critics 
found that the dance was a Lady’s 
Choice. 

Robert D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Prominent church 


leaders issue “Urgent 
Call to the Kirk” 


Four prominent churchmen of the 
Church of Scotland, including Dr. 
T.F. Torrance, recently issued a 
statement entitled “‘Urgent Call to 
the Kirk’’. 

In it they state that although there 
are some encouraging signs of rene- 
wal in the Church of Scotland, the 
general level of church life is dis- 
couraging. They call upon the church 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
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15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White Lon Brochure” 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 
OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M5E 226 (416) 690-0031 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
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Stained Glass Studios 
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continued from previous page 


to ‘‘commit itself afresh to Jesus 
Christ and His Gospel and to carry 
out an evangelical rebuilding of its 
faith, life and mission.’”’ 

It is their view that the ‘‘re-evan- 
gelization of Scotland is absolutely 
imperative,’ and that ‘‘the church 
must recover the New Testament 
stress upon personal faith and com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour.”’ 

Their call, the writers stress, ‘‘is 
unashamedly evangelical and theo- 
logical.’’ 


‘ 


Sandy Baird elected 
CDNPA chairman 


K. A. (Sandy) Baird, publisher of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record was 
elected chairman of the Canadian Da- 
ily Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion at the CDNPA annual meeting in 
April. 

Mr. Baird, an elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Kitchener, is chair- 
man of The Presbyterian Record 
Committee. 


Order of Diaconal 
Ministries holds 
Biennial Council 


The Order of Diaconal Ministries 
held its 11th Biennial Council Meet- 
ing, June 1-3, at St. Joseph’s Centre, 
Willowdale, Ont. The members of 
the Order, feeling that they have been 
waiting too long for direction from 
the church, made the formulation of a 
statement on their ministry the focus 
of the Council. 

They were facilitated in this task 
by the Rev. Tom Gemmell, General 
Secretary of the Board of Ministry, 
and the Rev. Patricia Hanna, assis- 
tant minister of St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont., and Convener of the 
Task Force for Diaconal Concerns, 
who led them through a process of 
defining a common journey and 
helped them to envision diaconal 
ministry in all its diversity. 

The proposed statement is to be re- 
fined by the Executive of the Order 


Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie 


honoured 


by Memorial University 


Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie, a Professor 
in the Faculty of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, and Adjunct 
Professor of Preaching at Queen’s 
Theological College, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, was one of two re- 
cipients of Memorial University’s 
new President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Teaching. Also receiving the 
award was Professor Shane O’ Dea. 


Dr. MacKenzie, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
a frequent contributor to the Pres- 
byterian Record, was recognized for 
his considerable contributions to tea- 
ching excellence at Memorial. 
According to both faculty and stu- 
dents he possesses the unique ability 
to present a difficult, complex sub- 
ject in an engaging yet scholarly 
manner. By his example he has also 
inspired many of his students with a 
desire to teach. 


Dr. MacKenzie is also well known 
for his book The Passion Narratives 
in John’s Gospel. He has been on the 
faculty of Memorial since 1972. 
(Memorial University Gazette) 


and then received as the official 
statement by the Board of Ministry. 
In order to promote further under- 
standing of the vital ministry of the 
Order, copies of the statement are to 
be sent to all presbyters in every pres- 
bytery. 

The Council also voiced its contin- 
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uing concern over the absence of any 
official voice in the courts of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Members of the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries are still denied voting 
privileges, as well as certain other 
rights and _ responsibilities. The 
Council expressed the hope that a 
remedy to the situation will be soon 
found, and stated that complimentary 
ministries must become a reality as 
all members of the Church continue 
on a common journey. 


Weaving a Tapestry — 
Ewart College Continuing 


Education event 


What is a family in today’s society? 
Is it mom and pop plus kids living in 
a detached house in a beautifully- 
manicured subdivision? Or is it a sin- 
gle mom plus child struggling to get 
by in an over-priced one-bedroom 
apartment? What about ‘‘blended’’ 
families — where spouses from pre- 
vious marriages each bring children 
with them into a new relationship? 
What about those who live alone? 

Anyone aware of how times are 
changing realizes that what we used 
to think of as a family no longer 
holds true. There are many configu- 
rations and designs. How, then, does 
a congregation plan and carry out a 
ministry to families? 

For those who took part in the re- 
cent Ewart College Continuing and 
Lay Education event it involves the 
‘*weaving of a tapestry.’’ This was 
the image used by the Rev. Jim Sim- 
pson of Seattle, Washington, to help 
participants reflect on how the church 
might plan for Christian nurture in to- 
day’s family. Employing a blend of 
environmental symbols, pictures, 
stories and activities, and drawing on 
worship experiences and the seasons 
of the church year, Mr. Simpson led 
the group through a consideration of 
‘‘where we are’’ and the ways open 
to us in family ministries. 

Assisting with the program was 
Dr. Robert Mathewson, Director of 
Continuing Education at Ewart. He 
conducted worship, using as source 
material Living Faith, Worship for 


the Way, Daily Prayer, and the daily 
newspapers. 

John and Dorothy Henderson led a 
workshop with a focus on some of 
the barriers making family ministry 
difficult today and presented useful 
resources in the field. 

Colleen Smith conducted a session 
on ‘‘Love and Discipline,’’ employ- 
ing excerpts from the Dr. James Dob- 
son video series on the family, and 
Parenting for Peace and Justice, fea- 
turing Jim and Kathy McGinnis and 
their concept of family meetings. 

Dr. Ronald Campbell, Dean and 
Director of Field Placement College, 
helped participants understand the 
impact of TV on the family and 
shared a paper on “‘The Media and 
Values.”’ 

Through this event those taking 
part were made more aware of the in- 
creasing complexity of modern socie- 
ty and the challenge this presents to 
families and to the church in its de- 
sire to develop its ministry to fami- 
lies. An understanding of people’s 
thoughts and feelings, beginning 
with those concerning the family, is 
essential. An effective ministry to 
families will only occur if their prob- 
lems and concerns are addressed. 
continued on page 47 
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Schulmerich handbells and carillons.... 


Alen organs 


80 SOMERVALE GARDENS 
POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC 
(514) 695-8853 


NORTH AMERICAN 
SECURITY 
PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURER 


with a reputation for reliability 
and service requires responsi- 
ble, motivated persons as sales 
representatives for territories in 
Canada. Experience in industrial 
products sales preferred but not 
essential. 

If you are interested and wish 
further information, please call 
collect 1-613-345-6168, or send 
resume to: Sales Training Su- 
pervisor, P.O. Box 265, Lyn, On- 
tario KOE 1MO. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 


prompt service, friendly and helpful. 
HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 


We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


John S. Nelson 
3120-35th Ave. S.W. 

Calgary, Alberta T3E 027 
403-242-0862 


Barbara Plante 
487 Lawson Rd. 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 


Schulmerich Carillons,inc. 


Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, #F203 


819-565-0437 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 


HOR 3H6 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they’ve probably ordered from us. 


<== KEATES-GEISSLER 
ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 


PIPE 


Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 


100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 
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London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 

Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


To advertise phone: 
441-1111 Ext. 172 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


PRESENTATIONS TO Foster Jackson and Mrs. Marie Prosser 
Faber were made at a special reception following morning 
worship at Knox Church, Leamington, Ont., May 15. Mr. Jackson 
(95) and Mrs. Faber (94) were recognized for their 80 years of 
communicant membership at Knox. They are pictured with the 
Rev. Thomas J. Kay. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN, N.S. pastoral charge honoured the Rev. 
Lee and Mrs. Margaret MacNaughton on the occasion of Mr. 
MacNaughton’s retirement. He was minister of the charge for 10 
years. Pictured (in foreground) Duncan Green presents a gift to 
Mr. and Mrs. MacNaughton, while behind them the couple’s 
daughter, Carol (centre), daughter-in-law, Beverly, and son, Law- 
rence look on. 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Windsor, Ont., recently 
honoured two of its choir members. Beatrice Douthart has served 
as organist for over 50 years and Jim Law has been a member for 
45 years. 
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THE CONGREGATION and session of Knox Church, Kintyre, 
Ont., honoured Mrs. Norine Woolner, May 22, for her 60 years of 
service in the choir. Earl Morden, clerk of session, and Roy Alder- 
ton, elder, presented Mrs. Woolner with a plaque and a book. 


A MEMORIAL PLAQUE to loved ones of the congregation of St. 
John’s Church, Grimsby, Ont., (in whose memory the new church 
organ was dedicated) was dedicated by the Rev. Rae Duke, a 
former minister of the congregation. Taking part in the dedication 
were (left to right): the Rev. Lloyd A. Murdock, present minister of 
St. John’s; Mrs. Helen Mackenzie, president of the choir; the Rev. 
Rae Duke. 


DURING ITS 141st Anniversary Service, the congregation of 
Weston Church, Weston, Ont., recognized five elders who to- 
gether represented 192 years of dedicated work and leadership. 
Pictured (back to camera) the Rev. Robin Boggs, who was min- 
ister at Weston from 1955 to 1976, makes presentations to (left to 
right): Alex Ironside (36 years); Herb Niepage (48 years); Fleming 
Gilmour (33 years); Bob Hamilton (35 years). Not pictured is Dr. 
Royden Garrett (40 years). Other former ministers of the church 
participating in the service were the Rev. Murray Garvin (1976- 
1983) and Dr. Ron Campbell (1983-1987). The present minister 
of Weston is the Rev. Joyce Pickering. 


AT A RECENT Sunday service at Oakridge Church, London, 
Ont., a new elevator was dedicated in memory of Stewart Inman, 
a former member, by the Rev. Terry Ingram (pictured in elevator). 
Seen with Mr. Ingram is Irene Aitken, president of the Oakridge 
Women’s Association, which was instrumental in obtaining the el- 
evator. Initial plans for a recently-completed addition to the 
church included an elevator but it proved too costly and only the 
shaft was installed. The Women’s Association decided to make 
the installation of the elevator their next project and, with the aid 
of a grant from the Access Fund of the Government of Ontario, 
the project was a success. The plaque beside the elevator ac- 
knowledges the donations from the W.A. and the government 
(which provided half of the $24,000 required). 

Photo: Harold Merton, The Herald. 


Se 


THE CONGREGATION of MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., observed its 134th anniversary in May. A unique feature of 
the anniversary celebrations was the presentation to the congre- 
gation of hundreds of 125-year old slates from the original roof of 
the church manse (the oldest in Hamilton) and the sanctuary. The 
slates are being replaced this year in a $250,000 project being 
carried out by the congregation. Pictured, Dr. John Johnston, 
minister of MacNab, admires one of the slates. With him is Mrs. 
Marion Gow, artist and member of the church, who designed the 
anniversary logo which was stencilled onto the slates. 


AFTER 33 YEARS of faithful service as clerk of session of Nas- 
sagaweya Church, Ont., Stan Robinson was honoured by the 
congregation on the occasion of his retirement. Pictured with Mr. 
Robinson, who was presented with a plaque, are the Rev. Des- 
mond Howard (centre) and John Henderson (right), a fellow ses- 
sion member. 


AN ILLUMINATED CROSS was dedicated at Chalmers Church, 
Calgary, on Easter Sunday. The cross was presented by Mrs. 
Anna Munro in memory of her husband, John, who was an elder 
of the church, and was constructed by Grant Northcott, a member 
of the congregation. 


OAKRIDGE CHURCH, London, Ont., hosted its first Mission 
Conference, April 15-17, with the conference theme being “Every 
Knee Shall Bow.” The theme speaker, Dr. Kenneth McMillan, 
spoke each evening and on Sunday morning. Workshops and 
displays were held Saturday, and John Malinosky, formerly of the 
Hamilton Tiger Cats, was guest speaker at the Saturday lunch. 
Mrs. Marion Crowley-Newby provided inspirational music 
throughout the weekend. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. Terry 
Ingram, minister of Oakridge; the Rev. Andrew Bndjar of World 
Vision; Mrs. Crowley-Newby; Dr. McMillan; Joyce Hodgson, 
Youth in Mission; Mr. Malinosky; and the Rev. W. Howlett, Ca- 
nadian Bible Society. Also participating in the conference were 
the Rev. Ben Hegeman (S.1.M.), Eleanor Knott (on furlough from 


India) and Ross Rains (Navigators). ; 
continued 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont., honoured the Rev. Arthur 
C. Young on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination. Mr. and Mrs. 
Young, who also celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary recently, served 
pastorates in Manotick/Cars, Glencoe, 
Lansdowne, North Bay and Palmerston, 
Ont. The couple retired in Goderich and 
over the past year, while Knox was with- 
out a minister, Mr. Young was often 
called upon for ministerial duties, to 
which he responded willingly and with 
dedication. The Rev. David Nicholson 
presented him with a certificate of recog- 
nition on behalf of the church, 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Inverness, Que., was joined by 
former parishioners and friends from the 
nearby congregations at Thetford Mines 
and Kinnears’ Mills in celebrating their 
150th anniversary at an afternoon serv- 
ice, May 22. The Rev. Waldon Moase, 
who served for three years as a student 
minister at St. Andrew’s, was the guest 
speaker. Special music was provided by 
the choir, under the direction of Margaret 
Cruikshank, organist and choir director, 
and the Rev. George Yando, minister of 
St. Andrew's. Mr. Yando also performed 
a solo, accompanying himself on guitar. 
Following the service, the ladies of the 
church served supper in the local Oddfel- 
low’s Hall. The Rev. James Jack brought 
greetings from the Presbytery of Quebec. 
Pictured are Cromarty and Margaret 
Cruikshank, members of the anniversary 
committee (along with Mr. Yando, Lor- 
raine Learmouth and Margaret Demp- 
sey). Mr. Cruikshank was honoured for 
his 41 years of dedicated service as an 
elder of St. Andrew's. 


Gees es 
fy, 

te 
ike 


este % Bas 


THE LADIES OF St. Andrew’s Church, 
Biggar, Sask., served a “Come and Go 
Tea” in celebration of the 65th wedding 
anniversary of Earl and Viola Wright, who 
have been part of the St. Andrew's con- 
gregation since its inception. 


On May 29, in Blair Church, Garden 
of Eden, N.S., two flower vases given 
in loving memory of Kenneth Betts by 
his mother, Mrs. Russell Betts, and pre- 
sented by his son, Ronald, were ded- 
icated by the Rev. Lee MacNaughton. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Required by St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Thornbury, Ontario. Duties to start as soon 


as possible. Salary commensurate with expe- 
rience. Send resume to: Mrs. Eileen Gam- 
ble, Box 196, THORNBURY, Ontario NOH 
2P0. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Knox’s Galt 
Presbyterian Church 


Cambridge, Ontario 
Excellent choir and four-manual Cassavant 
organ. Private teaching facilities. Reply in 
confidence to Clerk of Session, Knox’s Galt 
Presbyterian Church, Queen’s Square, Cam- 
bridge, Ontario N1S 2L2. 


ORGANIST & CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Required for Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Kincardine, Ontario. Two-manual pipe or- 
gan, two choirs. Teaching opportunities 
available. Applications to Mr. Bob Fergu- 
son, 346 Durham Market Square, Kincar- 
dine, Ontario N2Z 2A2. 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
CENTRAL UNITED CHURCH 


PETER ROSS, a native of Blue Mountain, N.S.; fulfilled a longtime desire as he cele- 
brated his 100th birthday by speaking in Knox Church, Blue Mountain, May 22. Pictured 
following the service are (left to right): Mr. Ross; his wife, Esther; his sister, Millie Banks of 
New Glasgow; and the Rev. Lee MacNaughton. Mr. and Mrs. Ross are currently living in 
Hollywood, California. : tral United Church, 32 


Woodstock N4S 6M1. 
Committee. 


requires an Organist/Choir Director. Starting 
date negotiable. Excellent three-manual pipe 
organ. Junior and Senior Choirs. One Sun- 
day morning service. Send resume to: Cen- 


Riddell Street, 
Attention: Search 
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News 
continued from page 43 


First layperson elected 
General Secretary of CCC 


Dr. Stuart Brown has become the 
first layperson to be appointed Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches, effective November 
1, 1988. Dr. Brown is currently Pro- 
gramme Director (Christian Muslim 
Relations) with the Department of 
Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths, with the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Born in Brandon, Manitoba in 
1942, he holds degrees from Carleton 
and McGill Universities, including a 
Ph.D. in Islamic Studies from the lat- 
ter. He has worked in Senegal, Ke- 
nya, Nigeria and Tunisia, and is 
fluent in English, French, Arabic, 
German, Italian and Turkish, among 
other languages. 

He is married with four children. 


Gorbachev on religion 


in Soviet society 

During his three-and-a-half hour 
speech (June 28) to the special con- 
ference of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev referred to religion in society. 
The Soviet leader said a religious 
outlook is ‘“‘non-materialistic and 
unscientific. But this is no reason for 
a disrespectful attitude to the spiritu- 
al-mindedness of the believer, still 
less for applying any administrative 
pressure to assert materialistic 
views.’ (EPS) 


United Church Observer 


releases poll results 

The United Church Observer has re- 
leased the results of a poll conducted 
(in early March) for the magazine by 
Decima Research of Toronto. The 
poll asked Observer readers about is- 
sues such as the ordination and com- 
missioning of homosexuals, and 
abortion, but also asked whether 
readers believe in hell, and Jesus as 
the Son of God. As well, they were 
asked to indicate their support for 
policies and statements of the United 
Church. 


Despite headlines predicting the 
breakup of the United Church, ‘‘the 
news is not that bad,’’ writes Editor- 
/Publisher Hugh McCullum. McCul- 
lum terms the denomination ‘‘Ca- 
nadian: middle-class, aging, not bad 
off financially, yearning for the good 
old days, compassionate but not rev- 
olutionary.’’ He says the poll “‘veri- 
fies a lot, but can’t tell us much about 
the future where do we go from 
here? That’s the church’s job.”’ 

Among the poll’s findings: 

— more than half those surveyed are 
over 60 years of age; only 4.6 per 
cent are between 18 and 30; 
while over 30 per cent of Canadi- 
ans live in citites of over 
1,000,000 population, only 14 
per cent of Observer readers do; 

a majority of every age group op- 
pose admitting practising gay and 
lesbian people to ordained min- 
istry (65 per cent of readers); 
women are more opposed than 
men to using female images for 
God; 63 per cent of readers 
wanted language about God to re- 
main predominantly male; 

only 26 per cent believe a person 
must be born again to be saved; 
51 per cent reject the notion; 

only 17 per cent would allow un- 
restricted abortion, but 79 per 
cent would allow abortion under 
a variety of circumstances, espe- 
cially if the mother’s physical or 
mental health was in danger; 

40 per cent say Canada does not 
spend enough on foreign aid, 
while in another question, 66 per 
cent support greater restrictions 
on allowing refugees into the 
country; 

98 per cent believe Jesus is the 
son of God, but two-thirds be- 
lieve Jesus is not the only way to 
God; 

while 76 per cent believe in heav- 
en, 49 per cent believe there is 
also a hell; 54 per cent believe 

‘there is a force for evil in the 

world, like the devil, but 33 per 
cent did not. 

The survey of 500 readers was 
done on the basis of 2,500 names 
drawn at random from The Observ- 
er’s subscription list. Decima says its 
findings are reliable within a range of 
4.5 per cent 19 times out of 20. 


JOURNEY TO THE 
CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
TURKEY 


CHRISTIANITY'S FIRST MISSION FIELD 
April 17 to May 9, 1989 


FULLY ESCORTED 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION 
KLM FLIGHTS 


2 DAYS IN AMSTERDAM 


SEE ISTANBUL, ANCIENT TROY AND EPHESUS, 
FOLLOW THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL, 

SEE REVELATION'S SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA 
MINOR, AND MUCH, MUCH MORE. 


HOST: REV. JIM CAMPBELL 
ST. JOHN'S UNITED CHURCH 
OAKVILLE 


FUR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CONTACT 


OAKVILLE TRAVEL SERVICE 
LIMITED 


336 Church St. P.O. Box 476 
Oakville, Ontario 
L6J 5A8 
(416) 845-7154 


GROUP TOUR — JANUARY, 1989 
INDIA & NEPAL 
Contact Tour Leader, Jeanette Farthing, Box 
196, Penetanguishene, Ont. LOK 1PO0. Ar- 
rangements by Thomas Cook Travel. 


TOUR THE ORIENT 


(Operated by Rostad Tours) 


21 day tour, leaving April 4, 1989. 
Mainland China, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Bangkok. For free brochure write: 
Rev. John Fraser, Grace Presbyterian 
Church, 1009-15th Ave. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2ROS5. 


VACATION PACKAGES 

To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua — 
from $599. One, two and three-week pack- 
ages. Inquire about our weekly summer, fall 
and winter departures to all islands. For de- 
tails contact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird 
Travel, 37 George St. N., Suite B508, 
Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS. (416) 452- 
0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early and 
save! 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church seeks Organ- 
ist and Senior Choir Director. A musician 
who places equal importance on developing 
congregational participation and achieving 
good choral standards. Two-manual Allen 
digital organ. Please send resume to: Search 
Committee, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
271 Centre Street, Thornhill, Ontario L4J 
1G5, or for information call Art McCullough 
(416) 223-5079. 
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MACKAY, THE REV. JAMES, 80, a retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. died in his native Scotland, at 
hospital in Perth, on May 15, 1988. 

A native of Aberdeen, Mr. Mackay was 
educated and lived and worked in Scotland 
until he came to Canada in the summer of 
1965 on a temporary assignment to the 
Presbyterian Church in Grand River, 
Framboise & Loch Lomond, Cape Breton, 
N.S. He returned to Cape Breton in 1968 
and was inducted as minister at Indian 

’ Brook, North River and Englishtown. He 
later served the Grand River, Framboise & 
Loch Lomond congregations. 

A late vocation, Mr. Mackay was or- 
dained in Hamilton, Scotland by the Scot- 
tish Presbytery of Hamilton on February 
23, 1966. He and Mrs. Mackay returned to 
Scotland in 1973. 

Mr. Mackay was predeceased by his 
wife Harriet, in May, 1987, and also by a 
son, Harold. He is survived by three sons: 
Ian, in Perth, Scotland; Ross, in Lincoln, 
England; and David, in Selkirk, Scotland. 

SMITH, THE REV. STANLEY EDWIN, a 
retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died at his home in 
Oshawa, Ontario, on June 27, 1988. 

Born in Dargaville, New Zealand, Mr. 
Smith attended the University of New Zea- 
land prior to coming to Canada where he 
graduated with a B.A. degree from 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 
He graduated from Knox College in 1938, 
then proceeded with post-graduate studies 
at the University of Basel in Switzerland. 

As a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, he served pastorates at 
Northside, Regina, Saskatchewan; and in 
Ontario, at Westminster Church, Hamil- 
ton; St. James and Dover-New St. An- 
drew’s, Chatham; Boston and Omagh, 
Milton; and at Alvinston in the Presbytery 
of Sarnia. He retired in 1973. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his widow, 
Alma, whom he married in 1944, and a 
daughter, Susan, who resides in Australia. 

ANDERSON, GORDON M. (RED), 68, 
long-time elder and member and represen- 
tative elder of Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., July 20. 

BARNHART, JOHN O., elder and long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Well- 
and, Ont., June 8. 

BEATON, CHARLES ALEXANDER, elder 
for 20 years and long-time member of Wil- 
lis Presbyterian Church, Jarrett, Ont., May 
18. 

BEAZELY, TED, long-time elder and choir 
member of St. John’s Church, White 
Rock, B.C., former chairman of the board 
of managers, who was instrumental in the 
design and completion of the new sanct- 
uary at St. John’s, May 22. 

BENSON, EDGAR, elder and long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwa- 
ter, Ont., May 4. 

BLOTT, JONATHAN, 99, an elder in The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada for 60 

years, a dedicated churchman, died in Na- 

naimo, B.C., on May 31. 


DEATHS 


CARRUTHERS, WALTER JAMES. elder 
and long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Welland, Ont., March 30. 

COOK, HERBERT C., 97, elder since 1927 
and long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Spencerville, Ont., former Sun- 
day school superintendent, May 8. 

CRUICKSHANK, JAMES, elder for 33 years 
at St. John and St. Andrew Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., July 21. 

FALLS, MRS. RUBY, 94, long-time member 
of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont., hon. life 
member of WMS, June 13. 

GRANT, DR. JAMES ALEXANDER, elder 
for over 30 years and long-time member of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, 
Ont., May 27. 

GODBOUT, MRS. MARJORIE, long-time 
member of First Presbyterian Church, Re- 
gina, Sask., member of Elizabeth Circle, 
June 16. 

HAMILTON, JOHN CRAIG, 91, long-time 

elder and member of Durham Presbyterian 

Church, Durham, Ont., June 10. 


HERBISON, MRS. ELIZABETH A., widow 
of the Rev. J.C. Herbison (1964), mother 
of the Rev. Donald J. Herbison of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and Archie T. of Thamesville, 
Ont., predeceased by her daughter, Marga- 
ret Smith (1988): a member of St. James 
Church, Thamesville, Ont., July 10. 


INMAN, H. STEWART, 70, long-time elder 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada; for 
many years at St. Andrew’s Humber 
Heights, Toronto, and for nearly 30 years 
at Oakridge Presbyterian Church, London, 
Ont., Feb. 28. 

JAMIESON, MRS. MILLAN (nee Mary Jef- 
frey), long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fergus, Ont., May 21. 

JARDINE, MRS. IDA MAUD, 96, long-time 
member, organist and choir member of 
Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., May 8. 

JARDINE, RHELDA HAZEL, 81, long-time 
member of First Presbyterian Church, Re- 
gina, Sask., June 15. 

KERR, T. ARCHER, 73, elder for more than 
30 years, for many of them as Roll Clerk, 
at Melrose Park Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, Ont., May 7. 

KINGSBOROUGH, GEORGE, long-time 
elder and member of St. Andrew's 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., former clerk of 
session and representative elder, June 5. 

LOWRY, ERNEST FREDERICK, 81, long- 
time elder and member of First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Regina, Sask., June 15. 

LOWRY, MARY BROCKIE, wife of Rev. 
Dr. Harold G. Lowry of Waterdown, Ont., 
May 26. 

MacAULAY, DONALD ALLAN, 84, elder 
for 37 years, and former member of the 
board of managers of St. James Presbyteri- 
an Church, Boularderie congregation, 
Cape Breton, N.S., June 2. 

MacDONALD, OWEN, 71, elder for 33 years 
at Union Presbyterian Church (Halton 
Hills), Ont., and for the past 18 years at St. 
Paul’s Church, Bramalea, Ont; former 
church school superintendent at Union 
Church and trustee of St. Paul’s, May 13. 
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MAIN, MURIEL, elder of St. John’s Church, 
White Rock, B.C., member of the Ladies’ 
Fellowship Group, May 22. | 

MARTIN, MRS. ROBERT (SADIE), long- 
time member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Regina, Sask., May 9. 

McMURRAY, ROBERT JAMES, member of 
Tempo Presbyterian Church, Lambeth, 
Ont., and for a great number of years an 
elder in The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da and former clerk of session in the Palm- 
erston and Bluevale congregations, Ont., 
May 19. 

McPHERSON, STANLEY, long-time elder 
and member of Paris Presbyterian Church, 
Paris, Ont., May 20. 

McTAVISH, MRS. MARY ELLEN (nee Da- 
vidson), member of Burns Presbyterian 
Church, Milverton, Ont., and formerly of 
New St. James Church, London, Ont., 
April 17. 

MINSHALL, LES, charter member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Biggar, Sask., Feb. Ist. 
MIRRLEES, WILLIAM (BILL), elder for 30 
years in The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, member of Richmond Hill Presbyterian 

Church, Richmond Hill, Ont. 

MORRIS, MORAG, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Harrold Morris of Glenview Church, To- 
ronto; mother of Mary Jesse and Jo Morris 
of Regina, and the Rev. Jean Morris of 
Calgary; former member of the Board of 
Congregational Life; diligent worker over 
the years in the congregations at 
Lloydminster, Burnaby, Grande Prairie, 
Regina, Listowel, and Glenview, Toronto. 
June 24. 

MYERS, MRS. MARGARET RUTH, mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s/Chalmers Presbyterian 
Church, Uxbridge, Ont., May 8. 

NEFF, ALFRED GLENN, 82, long-time eld- 
er, clerk of session and representative elder 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Wainwright, 
Alta., May 4. 

PLAUNT, JOHN J. F., long-time member of 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, 
Ont., May 31. 


PRIEST, EDISON MARCUS, 71, long-time 
member of First Presbyterian Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., June 4. 


ROACH, FRANCIS FIRTH, 73, long-time 
elder of St. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
London, Ont., June 10. 


ROSS, MARY JANE, elder of St. Andrew's 
Church, Westville, N.S., July 6. 


WALKER, HARRY, of Calgary, son of the 
late Rev. and Mrs. Andrew Walker, broth- 
er of Ruby Walker, D.D., of Grace Pres- 
byterian Church, Calgary, May 25. 


WYLIE, MRS. W. C. (OLIVE), 89, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Coldwater, Ont., former member of the 
board of managers and the choir, former 
Sunday school teacher, member of Ladies 
Aid and WMS, July Ist. 

VAN EWYK, MARGARET MARY, 64, 
member of St. James Church, Hanwell, 
N.B., former member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Streetsville and Weston Church, 
Ont., May 3. 


ORDINATIONS 

Clare-Kaptainis, The Rev. Roberta Christine, 
Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., May 
29. 

Rollwage, Rev. Douglas H., Amherstview, 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 
21. 

Young, Rev. Barbara, Ailsa Craig Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ailsa Craig, Ont., June 26. 


INDUCTIONS 

Bryden, Rev. Jean E., Carberry, Knox-Zion 
Presbyterian Church, Man., June 22. 

Dent, Rev. Jonathan, Saskatoon, McKercher 
Drive Presbyterian Church, Sask., Aug. 
14. 

Jones, Rev. H. C., Niagara Falls, Drummond 
Hill Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 29. 
MacKay, Rev. Jim, Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Sask., July 29. 

Rollwage, Rev. Douglas H., Kingston, Strath- 
cona Park Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 
28. 

Young, Rev. Barbara, Ailsa Craig Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ailsa Craig, Ont., June 26. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barneys River and Marshy Hope, N.S. Rev. 
J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox Presbyterian 
Churches, N.S., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S., BIV 
1K4. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenoch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2KO. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 13 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B., E1B 2K4. 

Montague-Cardigan pastoral charge, P.E.I., 
Rev. John R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., CIA 1R2. 

New Glasgow, First Presbyterian Church, 
N.S., Rev. Charles E. MacPherson, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 1CO. 
(Effective October Ist) 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dunvegan, Kenyon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., KOB 1RO. 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, Oxford Mills, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 

Lancaster/Martintown pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. Douglas N. Henry, P.O. Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1KO. 

Melbourne, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
A. Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St. Saint 
Laurent, PQ., H4L 2K 1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Vil- 
lage), Ont., Rev. Tom Gemmell, 83 Holli- 
day Drive, Whitby, Ont., L1P 1E7. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., Fergus, 
Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church and Flos, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Donald R. McKilli- 


TRANSITION 


ae 3 Brookdale Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s Church, Gle- 
narm, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. John Mc- 
Murray, 5 Northlin Park Road, Lindsay, 
Ont., K9V 4P2. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover & South Eldon, Ont., 
Rev. Ted O’Neill, R.R. 4, Sunderland, 
Ont., LOC 1HO. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Drew Jacques, Box 737, Englehart, 
Ont. POJ 1HO. 

North Bay, Calvin Church, Ont., Revs. Freda 
and Graham MacDonald, Box 654,Burk’s 
Falls, Ont., POA 1CO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Frank Conkey, 46 Windsor 
Drive, Ajax, Ont., LIT 2Z6. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. David Jack, 243 
Birchwood St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
POA 6K 1. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Faith Presbyterian Community 
Church, Ont., Rev. James Sitler, 140 
Guildwood Parkway, Scarborough, Ont., 
MIE 1P4. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J. E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont., M6H 4B7. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
George Beals, P.O. Box 443, Madoc, 
Ont., KOK 2K0O. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 

Warkworth-Hastings pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. Morrison Campbell, P.O. Box 
1713, Campbellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
Little, 125 Avondale Road, Cambridge, 
Ont., N3C 2E5S. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 
Brussels and Belgrave pastoral charge, Ont., 
‘Rev. David Nicholson, 101 Gloucester 
Terrace, Goderich, Ont., N7A 1W9. 

Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlington, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 

Chatham, First Church, Ont., Rev. Helen 
Smith, 54 Craven Drive, Chatham, Ont. 
N7L 3T8. 

Dutton, Wallacetown, West Lorne pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. David Clements, Box 
292, Rodney, Ont., NOL 2C0. 

Ilderton, Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
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Rev. Bob Robinson, 521 Village Green 
Ave., London, Ont., N6K 1G3. 

London, Knollwood Park and St. Lawrence 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA IAS. 

Paisley, Westminister Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Gordon, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 311, 
Southampton, Ont., NOH 2L0. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Dr. George 
Dobie, 162 Light Street, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4S 6H4. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, Ont. 
L2S 1P7. 

Tara, Knox Church, and Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Dick Moore, 
Box 118, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont. NOL 1HO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Iona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1. 

Wyoming, St. Andrew’s Church, and Camla- 
chie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, 311 Michigan Avenue, Point Ed- 
ward, Ont., N7V 1G1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Reg. McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, Man., 
R7N 2V3. 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 

Winnipeg, Westwood Presbyterian Church, 
Man., Dr. Bruce A. Miles, 364 Foxdale 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Terry Hastings, 1602 Sommerfeld Ave- 
nue, Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 2S6, (effec- 
tive November 15). 

Regina, First Presbyterian Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave.., 
Regina, Sask., S4R 3H1. 

Rosetown, Rosetown Presbyterian Church, 
Sask., Rev. Ian Shaw, Box 328, Biggar, 
Sask., SOK OMO. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, 7715 - 173rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TST OES. 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta., Rev. Drew Burnand, P.O. Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 
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Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. VLY 8J7. 

Vancouver, Central Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. David W. Stewart, 2733 West 
41st Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 

Vancouver, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Assistant to the minister (presently 
on sabbatical). Rev. Fred W. Metzger, 
#70 - 3180 E. 58th Ave., Vancouver, 
B.G.3 VSS 388: 

Vancouver West, West Vancouver Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. George M. Philps, 
14375 - 19th Avenue, White Rock, B.C., 
V4A 7S9. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitation, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man., R2M 1Y5. 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 
(or, if you don’t have a label, 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 

Youth in Mission is looking for quality pro- 
jects for 1989 to attract the young volunteer 
between the ages of 16 and 29. Projects should 
include real work, under the oversight of a car- 
ing project supervisor who is willing to be a 
counsellor and spiritual guide. We suggest 
work with refugees, in rehabilitation centres, 
with chaplains, with native people, in camps 
and seniors’ residences. You may specify the 
age range and experience or skill level re- 
quired. 

Opportunities for teams of youth to travel to 
different regions of Canada are also required. 
Projects must provide a small weekly living al- 
lowance, room and board usually with a host 
family, often in partnership with a local con- 
gregation. Congregational or community visi- 
tation or special projects are also welcome. 

Contact Mrs. C. Joyce Hodgson, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 by 
mail or phone (416) 441-1111 with ideas or 
suggestions. Help provided. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Quebec: Clerk (pro tem): Rev. 
P. Lyle Sams, 106 rue Ste. Anne, Quebec 
City, Quebec, GIR 3X8. (418) 694-1347 


The congregation of KNOX PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH, RED DEER, ALBER- 
TA is seeking an associate ordained minister 


to share pastoral duties. If interested send 
profile to: Sam Van Gunst, Committee Con- 
vener, 4718 Ross Street, Red Deer, Alberta 
T4N 1X2. 
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M3C 1J7 
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STAFF PERSON 

needed with special emphasis on education 
and youth. 2/3 time position with 
opportunity for further study at local 
universities. For Job Description contact 
First Reformed Church, 201 Paradise Rd. 
N., Hamilton, Ontario L8S 313, Canada, or 
call (416) 527-0998. 


Re sidence 


Se) | 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
HAMILTON 

is seeking to develop and deepen the work of 
the congregation by appointing an Assistant 
to the Minister. The position will be on an 
approximate half-time basis, with particular 
responsibility for Pastoral Care, and the op- 
portunity to explore areas of Adult Educa- 
tion. Applications and enquiries to James R. 
Carey, Clerk of Session, 165 Charlton Ave- 
nue West, HAMILTON, Ontario L8P 2C8. 


ASSOCIATE & SUCCESSOR 
FOR 
CHEDOKE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


The congregation of Chedoke is seeking a 
minister, who will be called to be an associate 
and successor to the present minister. Appli- 
cations should be addressed to Dr.°R.G. 
MacMillan, Chairman of the Search Commit- 
tee, Chedoke Presbyterian Church, 865 
Mohawk Road, West, Hamilton, Ontario 
LOC 7B9. 


THE WEST END 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 

Dufferin Subway Station 

+ © Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

¢ All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 


| Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
ly A non-profit residence. 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


NeW HORIZ= HORIZ=NS 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 ian Logan, Administrator 


TOWER 


z= Se 


Alive in Christ 


MEDITATION 


John A. Vissers 


c¢ ; z. ; 
herefore, if anyone is IN CHRIST, he ts a new creation; the old has 


gone, the new has come’’ (v.17). 


Paul’s little phrase ‘‘in Christ’’ is perhaps one of the most important motifs in 
the New Testament. It appears in different ways approximately two hundred 
times in his letters and it is decisive for understanding Paul’s teaching on the 


Christian faith and life. 


In 2 Corinthians 5 the emphasis of the motif is upon a radical change and a 


new creation which occurs when one 
is in Christ. The context is the min- 
istry of reconciliation. Paul argues 
that Christians are new people in 
Christ. This is the result of God’s 
work of reconciliation through 
Christ. The Apostle describes him- 
self as an ambassador for Christ in 
that God makes an appeal for recon- 
ciliation through Paul’s ministry. 
Men and women are invited to be 
reconciled to God and made alive in 
Christ. 

But what does Paul mean by his 
little phrase ‘‘in Christ’’’? What does 
Paul envision when he speaks of this 
new creation in Christ? What does it 
mean to be alive in Christ? 

Firsia ine mphirascmeam Chist’ is 
used by Paul to describe the Chris- 
tian’s close and indissoluble union 
with Christ. Union with Christ is a 
key theme in the New Testament. 
John Calvin made it one of the cen- 
tral motifs of the /nstitutes of the 
Christian Religion. To be in Christ, 
united with Christ, is to belong to 
Christ. It is grounded in an objective 
and historical reality: God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self. But it is also a subjective and 
present reality: we are in Christ by 
grace through faith. The Holy Spirit 
makes us alive in Christ. We are 
identified with Christ’s death and res- 
urrection. To be in Christ is an abid- 
ing reality which is determinative for 
the whole of the Christian life. 

Second, the phrase ‘‘in Christ’’ is 
used by Paul to describe the Chris- 
tian’s incorporation into the body of 
Christ. Paul uses the phrase “‘the 
body of Christ’? to describe the 


church as the new community of re- 
created people in Christ. This com- 
munity itself is a new creation of God 
and central to God’s recreating and 
renewing work in Jesus Christ. To be 


to Christ 
anew creation 


Read: 
PaGorinthntatise) l= 2a) 


made a new person in Christ is to be 
made part of this new community in 
Christ. 

Third, the phrase in Christ is used 
by Paul to describe the Christian's 
participation in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. In 2 Cor. 5:17 Paul refers to 
the new creation of the believer with- 
in the creation of anew world. A new 
person in Christ is not taken out of 
the world but stands firmly in the 
midst of his/her environment looking 
forward to a new heaven and a new 
earth, participating in God’s recreat- 
ing and redeeming activity in the 
world. To be in Christ is to partici- 
pate in God’s mission of reconcilia- 
tion by sharing the Good News of 
Christ with others. 

In another place the Apostle Paul 
says that to live is Christ. We have 
been made alive in Christ — united 
with Christ, incorporated into the 
body of Christ, called to participate 
in God’s ministry of reconciliation in 
Christ. This is the sum of our life in 
Christ. 

Near the end of his life the theolo- 
gian Karl Barth was asked in a radio 
interview whether he had any last 
words for his listeners. “‘The last 
word which I have to say as a theolo- 
gian’’ he replied, ““is a name, Jesus 
Christ. He is grace, and he is the last, 
beyond the world and the church and 
even theology . . . What I have been 
concerned to do in my long life has 
been increasingly to emphasize this 
name and say: There is no salvation 
in any other name than this... .”’ 


| iving God, teach us to know the 
abiding reality of living in Christ 
day by day. Amen. 


a 


Dr. Vissers is Professor of Theology at the On- 
tario Theological Seminary. 
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“T don’t think we can expect 
the College to operate as a sort 
of minister factory. 


IJ 


Dwight Nelson, minister of Riverdale Church, Toronto, 
talks about theological education with Alex MacDonald 
of the Board of Congregational Life. 


ALEX: Can you tell us something 
about the practical side of your 
theological education? 


DWIGHT: A course at Sick 
Children’s Hospital, which involved 


DWIGHT: The barrier between the 
academic side and the practical side has 
gradually broken down. One of the 
best things that College did for me is, it 
taught me that to be a minister is to be 
constantly reflecting theologically about 


— = POEL TL eee I 


After Graduation: Ordination to Christian Ministry. 


working on the Burn Ward, was the 
catalyst that started the whole process 
of connecting theology with what 
happens out in the world. It is that 
intentional, practical side of the 
program that is, in my eyes, quite 
valuable. 


ALEX: When does the academic 
side of your studies begin to be a 
part of your ministry? 


whatever it is you are doing. It’s not as 
if I say to myself: “At 10 o'clock I’m 
going to start writing the sermon.” I’m 
thinking about the sermon all the time, 
and how day-to-day experiences tie 
into It. 


ALEX: What about the theological 
college as a sharing community, 
people growing together in Christ? 


DWIGHT: I don’t think we can 
expect the College to operate as a sort 
of minister factory. What makes a 
particular class turn out good ministers 
is the fact that they learn to grow with 
each other throughout the whole 
process of being educated. 


ALEX: Knowing what you do now, 
would you want any part of your 
theological training to be done 
differently? 


DWIGHT: Looking back I realize 
that the theological education opened 
mental doors for me. If you want those 
doors opened, our Colleges will do a 
good job, both while you are a student 
and all through your ministry. The 
doors will fly open all over the place, if 
you pay attention, and if you make the 
best possible use of that education. I 
wouldn't change anything. 


In 1988 we will contribute over 
$900,000 to the work of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal; 
Knox College, Toronto; Ewart 
College, Toronto; and the 
Vancouver School of Theology. The 
total goal from congregations to 
“Presbyterians Sharing...” for 1988 
is $7,400,000. 


“PRESBYTERIANS 
SHARING...” 


...1n Theological Education. 


This service in St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, 
marked 100 years of Canadian missionary 
work in Korea. 


Korean 
Presbyterians 


Editor’s Note: A few years ago I taught a course at Knox 
College and was astonished to discover that nine of the 
class members were Oriental — one from Taiwan and eight 
from Korea. I recall them all as delightful and earnest men 
and women of faith. Soon after I announced to my congre- 
gation in Cobourg that ‘‘the great new fact in The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada is the Korean presence.’’ Twenty 
years ago who would have thought that in 1988 we would 
have 18 Korean Presbyterian Churches? 

The year 1988 is also a centennial year. It was 100 years 
ago that the Rev. James Gale went from our land as a mis- 
sionary to ‘‘the Hermit Kingdom.”’ 

We both mark that event and celebrate his ministry and 
all that the Korean churches have accomplished by this arti- 
cle and by our cover. S.A.H. 
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by Young Yoo 


IL, is known as ‘‘the Hermit Kingdom,” or “‘the land of 
morning colour.’’ After the war a British journalist bleakly 
described it as the ‘‘country of no hope.’’ But now many 
people regard it as the land of miracles. That country is Ko- 
rea. 

Korean people are of the same racial stock (Mongolian) 
as the Chinese and Japanese, but they form a nationality as 
distinct as the French or English. Compared to their Asiatic 
neighbours, the Korean language (dating from 1445 A.D.) 
and customs are even more distinctive. 

Geographically, Korea lies in the same latitude as New 
York City. In size, however, it is but one-third that of Onta- 
rio. 


Ke, has a long history and was founded in 2333 BC 
— before Tutankhamen reigned in Egypt or Abraham set 
out for the land of Canaan. 

Historically, Koreans were Buddhists, Confucianists or 
Shamanists. Encounter with Protestantism is about a cen- 
tury old. In 1884 the American Presbyterian church sent 
Horace Allen as a missionary and the door for mission work 
has been open ever since. The first Canadian missionary 
was James Gale (1863-1937) who started his work in 1888 
— one hundred years ago. From a prominent Presbyterian 
family, his forbears included the Rev. Alexander Gale, 
founder of the first Presbyterian church in Hamilton, and 
the Rev. Henry Esson, associated with the founding of 
Knox College. Soon several other missionaries followed 
Gale as missionaries to Korea. Not only did they plant 
Christianity, but they helped to modernize the country 
through their involvement in every aspect of Korean life, 
and encouraged a spirit of independence. 

It is not clear just when Koreans came to Canada but by 
the mid-1960s there were about 100 in Toronto. The church 
helped many to settle into their new land. 

‘*Two young women arrived in Toronto from Korea and 
they wanted to get services started for Koreans at Knox 
Church some time in 1967,’’ said the Rev. George Lowe, 
Assistant Minister at Knox. The session soon granted them 
permission to worship, not to conduct separate services in 
the chapel. The small group soon called the Rev. Mr. Rho 
(Yungo) as its minister. Soon the congregation established 
itself independently, calling itself the Toronto Korean Pres- 
byterian Church. 

About 56,000 Koreans live in Canada, about 35,000 of 
whom are in Metro Toronto. That city has no less than 70 
Korean churches ranging from Presbyterian to Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. There are 18 Korean Presbyterian Churches in 
Canada and seven of them are in Toronto. 


continued on page 12 


George Gale, son of the Rev. James Gale, First Canadian missionary to 
Korea, and his wife, look at photos along with two Korean Christians, at a 
centenary picnic at Alma, Ont. 


Some facts about 
Christianity in Korea 


@ Approximately 25 per cent of South Koreans claim 
to be Christian (7 to 8 million Protestant, 2 million 
Roman Catholic). 

@ There are a lot of denominations in Korea, 51 in the 

Presbyterian family alone. 


® Yoido Full Gospel Church in Seoul is said to be the 
world’s largest church, with 530,000 members. 

@ The largest Presbyterian Church is Young Rak 
Church in Seoul with 60,000 members. 

@ Ewha University is the largest all-female school in 
the world with a current enrolment of 19,000 stu- 
dents. It produced Korea’s first woman doctor, Esther 
Park, and first female lawyer, Lee Tae Young. 


Koreans at St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Some distinctives of Korean 
Christianity 
as I have experienced them 


FE: eleven years I served a congregation that had a close 
working relationship with a Korean Presbyterian Con- 
gregation. From that experience I have gained several con- 
victions about the distinctives of Korean Christianity. There 
is much we can learn from them. 

1. Korean Christians have been taught to tithe, and do so 
even to the point of great personal sacrifice. They also give 
liberally of their time and energy to the church. 

2. Prayer plays a large part in Korean Christianity. Early 
morning or all-night prayer meetings are not uncommon. 
Revival meetings are also popular. 

3. Most Korean Christians are not afraid of confronta- 
tion. On the positive side it shows itself in a willingness to 
spread the gospel to both strangers and relatives. On the 
negative side it shows itself in frequent splitting and divid- 
ing of congregations. 

4. The demands placed on church leadership are tremen- 
dous. There is great respect for both scholarship and lead- 
ership, but being a Korean pastor is not for the weak hearted 
or headed. 

5. The Korean Church is a singing church. Most Koreans 
have beautiful voices and convey the joy of Christianity 
through music. LJ 

John Congram 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


John Congram 


“Giving thanks ina year of drought” 


been on the best seller list, but when 
it comes to the care of the land it has 
important insights and may become 
the word of God for our times. The 
writer personifies the earth, and says 
it must be treated with respect, not 
solely for people’s sake, but for its 


I n August, the musical director of our congregation remarked to me, “‘I 
should start looking for hymns for Thanksgiving Sunday, which are suitable 
when the harvest has been poor.’’ Unlike people in the West, those in the East 
have seldom had to worry about singing songs of thanksgiving in a period of 
drought. 

An international convocation of scientists meeting in Toronto to talk about 
changing weather patterns and their cause, warned that if we continue to waste 


and pollute the planet, we face a dire future. Among other things we are deplet- 


ing the ozone layer that shields us 
from ultra-violet rays. In the short 
run we can expect higher tempera- 
tures, more drought and cancer. In 
the long run perhaps the end of the 
human race. 

In the middle of the summer, in the 
middle of the drought, many of us 
made promises to do less befouling 
of land, air and water. But like fox- 
hole Christians we soon forget: when 
the rains come, our water supply is 
replenished, and our lawns turn green 
again. Farmers are less likely to for- 
get, for they have shrivelled corn and 
incomes to remind them. 

The Book of Leviticus has never 


The Last Temptation of Christ 


‘ ( hen the crowds died down, I 


went to see The Last Temptation of 
Christ. | did not like it, But not for 
any of the reasons offered by its chief 
religious critics. Indeed, I believe 
that if most fundamentalists actually 
went to see the film, they could not 
help agreeing with most of it. It sup- 
ports much of their position. 

True, it does not always offer a 
picture of Jesus that exactly coincides 
with the gospels. But that is hardly an 
unique situation. The same could be 
said of most preachers. Unlike some 
of them, the film is totally honest in 
making it clear that its presentation is 
not based on the gospels but on Nikos 
Kazantzakis’s interpretation of them. 

My chief criticism of the film is 
that the Jesus presented to us, is too 
much like the Jesus of the fundamen- 


talists. He is mechanical, magical 
and essentially non-human. 

The debate that has raged around 
the film in the religious community is 
not between Christians and non- 
Christians or pagans, but between 
two kinds of Christians who both 
profess the same heresy. Both fail to 
take the humanity of Jesus seriously 
enough. It is an old heresy that has 
been around almost from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. In the early 
centuries it was called Docetism, the 
belief that Jesus didn’t really become 
human, but only gave the appearance 
of being like us. It pictured the incar- 
nation much like Superman and 
Clark Kent, where the latter is in the 
guise of a man but has none of the 
human limitations. 

What we have in this debate are 
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own sake as well. The earth too 
seems to have a personal relationship 
with God. If people defile it, it will 
vomit them out, declares the writer. 

Some will say that all we experi- 
enced in the summer of 1988, was 
the vicissitudes of nature and the 
passing phases of the weather pat- 
terns. And possibly they will be 
right. But maybe, just maybe, what 
we really experienced was the rum- 
bling of indigestion in the earth’s bel- 
ly, a warning that it is preparing to 
vomit us out. The earth, according to 
Leviticus, will only take so much. It 
is something that is at least worth 
considering as we gather around our 
Thanksgiving turkey. 


two groups of Docetists. One is the 
film-maker, who claims that Christ 
was tempted to become human, a 
temptation which in the end he over- 
comes. The other group, parts of the 
established church, claims that Christ 
wasn’t even tempted to be human. 
For Jesus to have thought of being a 
man, let alone acting like one, is 
blasphemy. 

The film at least shows how naive 
one can become. For almost 50 years 
I have believed the very essence of 
the gospel was that Jesus actually did 
become human! 

Is there something good we can 
say about all of this? Yes, I think 
there is. If nothing else the film has 
helped to show how fully and dogma- 
tically much of the Church in our 


continued on page 6 
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FROM THE EDITOR 
continued from page 4 


time has adapted the docetic heresy. 
Heresy always results when one part 
of Christ’s nature is de-emphasized at 
the expense of the other. It would ap- 
pear that at the hands of the present 
generation of Christians, it is the hu- 
manity of Jesus that suffers. 

In addition, the film does for the 
Church what it often seems incapable 
of doing for itself; that is, putting Je- 
sus and the gospel back on _ the 
world’s agenda. It provides all of us 
with opportunities for evangelism. 
We may not agree with the film’s 
portrayal of Jesus, but it has given us 
the chance to enter into meaningful 
dialogue with those who seldom give 
a thought to him. 

Many Christians claim this film is 
an act of the Devil. I have the suspi- 
cion that, even if it is heresy, it may 
be an act of God, who, as he often 
does, comes around the corner and 
greets us with the word, ‘‘Surprise!”’ 
It would not be the first time God has 
used heretics. (J 


Counsellors. Clergy. 
Here’s an aid in helping to 


PREPARE and ENRICH are 
scientifically developed 
questionnaires to help engaged 
and married couples take stock of 
their relationships. 


FOCUS: 12 critical relationship 
factors are examined, including 
communication, conflict resolution 
and personal faith. 


RESULTS: Detailed, confidential 
computer reports identify areas 
requiring attention. 


For more information, contact 


( ~ enrich 
canada 

W oO it yyes 

Suite 300, 8104-82 Avenue 

P.O. Box 8749, Station L 


Edmonton, Alberta T6C 4J5 
(403) 465-1209 


PUNGENT AND 
PERTINENT 


A Story ht vent ee) GhtissGostenus 


Y umin had learned to put his trust in Jesus Christ. A friend had told him, 


and others, about Jesus. The friend had not had any special religious train- 
ing beyond a few weeks here and there spread over several years. 

Yumin felt called to impart to others among his own people what he had come 
to believe as true. So he went on foot from village to village holding services of 
worship. None of these villages had a resident ordained minister. It is true that 
there was a missionary nearby, a foreigner, who had been ordained as a minister 
of word and sacraments. But there were 20 villages with about 200-300 believers 


in each village. 

Yumin did not ask to be ordained 
as a minister of word and sacraments. 
He did not ask to be paid for preach- 
ing. He felt that he was doing no 
more than obeying an inner call. 

His faithful witnessing was noted 
and he accepted the opportunity to 
get training in biblical matters. Year 
by year he received more training —a 
month here, two weeks there. This 
was all the formal training he re- 
ceived, together with his own reading 
and studying. The missionary noted 
his activities, saw the fruit of his 
faithful witness in word and life and 
asked the presbytery, ‘‘Why not or- 
dain Yumin as a minister of word and 
sacraments?”’ 

The members of the presbytery re- 
plied, ‘‘We cannot!’’ One said, ‘‘He 
has no more than a Grade 6 educa- 
tion.’ Another . . . ‘He has not at- 
tended one of our seminaries.’’ Or, 
‘‘He has not received enough train- 
ing!’’ Or, ‘‘He hasn’t the proper aca- 
demic qualifications!” 

All of these responses were saying 
no more than the truth, but the reali- 
ties of the situation among the people 
were different. Through Yumin’s 
preaching, the Church was being 
built up, members were being added 
to the church and the quality of 
Christian commitment was in evi- 
dence in the life of Yumin and in his 
preaching. These finally convinced 
the presbytery. A presbytery best re- 
sponds to the grace of God by recog- 
nizing where God’s Spirit has pre- 
ceded it. 

The presbytery agreed to ordain 
Yumin. 
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This happened 25 years ago in Tai- 
wan. Could it happen here in Canada 
among our Aboriginal peoples? [ 


Through Yumin’s 
preaching, 

the church was 
being built up 


Chris Costerus is the General Secretary of the 
Board of World Mission. 


Letters to the Editor are always 
welcome. However, they are all 
subject to editing. Only under ex- 


ceptional circumstances will we 
print more than 200 words per 
letter. — The editor. 


At stake. . . the 
authority of the Word 


of God! 


After reading Lloyd Robertson's 
comments: on the current debate in 
the United Church I am hard pressed 
to see how the Toronto group’s reso- 
lution is a ‘“‘compromise.’’ If the 
statement ‘*Sexual orientation in and 
of itself should not be a barrier to 
membership in the church and its or- 
der of ministry”’ differs from the con- 
troversial proposal, the difference 
would seem rather subtle. I, for one, 
fail to see it. The key question re- 
mains whether the United Church 
will openly repudiate the biblical tea- 
ching that the practice of homosex- 
uality is morally wrong. 

I was also confused by Rob- 
ertson’s appeal to Angus MacQueen. 
He gives the impression that Dr. 
MacQueen feels there is no point ref- 
erring to scripture since both sides 
will cite their ‘‘proof texts.”’ Yet ina 
recent Reader’s Digest article on the 
subject Dr. MacQueen says the Bi- 
ble’s teaching is ‘‘explicit’’ and that 
its ‘“‘disapproval is contained in pas- 


LETTERS 


Sage after passage.’’ Has Robertson 
misquoted MacQueen, or what? 

Mr. Robertson closes by quoting a 
minister friend who feels ‘‘the ques- 
tion is irrelevant’’ anyway, and leads 
us to think that he agrees with this 
friend. I am truly saddened that a reg- 
ular columnist in our national church 
magazine cannot see the profound 
theological issues involved here. 
What is at stake is nothing less than 
the authority of the Word of God, the 
crucial (but much neglected) doctrine 
of creation, and the biblical under- 
standing of sex and marriage. 

(Rev.) John Vaudry, 
Wingham, Ont. 


A Middle Ground on 


Homosexuality? 


I am thrilled at the opportunity of 
replying to the most favourite of all 
Canadian Presbyterians — Lloyd 
Robertson! Presbyterians can be just- 
ly proud of such a high calibre of Ca- 
nadian content in their midst. 

Alas! It is indeed Mr. Robertson’s 
treatise on homosexuality that reveals 
the heart of the problem of being 
Presbyterian — trying to find the 
middle ground on moral issues! Pres- 
byterians who have been following 
the political debate over aborting un- 
born children will recognize that 
there is no such animal as a ‘‘middle 
ground”’ on morality. 

As fellow Presbyterian American 


Don Williams states, in his book The 
Bond that Breaks: Will Homosexual- 
ity Split the Church, God’s laws re- 
garding sexual union are based on 
Creation —- man created as male and 
female with their marriage blessed. 
To try to lighten the burden of the 
moral dilemma by keeping homosex- 
ual relationships in the closet, as Mr. 
Robertson is hinting, only perpetu- 
ates the problem. But if it weren’t for 
the fact that all sin undealt with even- 
tually reaps what it sows, it would be 
an effective compromise. 

God’s standards for ministry must 
involve adherence to his moral stan- 
dards or the fruit of human weakness 
will far outweigh the pain of suffer- 
ing sexual chastity — in its depth of 
despair! 

What is needed is a deep depen- 
dence on God and his prescribed pat- 
tern, so beautifully illustrated by Paul 
in his description of marriage as a 
symbol of Christ and the Church, 
rather than forging ahead with an un- 
balanced affirmative approach. 

Shirley Dahlgren, 
Moosomin, Sask. 


Christianity and World 
Religions 


For some time the Record has been 
publishing articles and a somewhat 
intense debate on the position of 


continued on page 34 
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ALL THE FAT Cows.... 


-.. AND THEN IN MY DREAM... 


Noel Watson 


Do You THINK IT MIGHT HAVE 
SOMETHING To Deo with 
FREE TRADE ° 
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Free Trade: Confidence or Caution? 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


H inding the forest for the trees in the current election debate can be a frustrat- 
ing task for a lot of Canadians. The centrepiece topic of free trade is an ex- 


ample. 


The Liberals and the NDP have churned up a verbal firestorm of political rhe- 
toric. The Canada-US deal has been called a ‘“‘sellout’’ of our country and both 
John Turner and Ed Broadbent are committed to killing it should one or the other 
find himself leading a government after the election. 

Prime Minister Mulroney and the Conservatives chide those who are shy about 


approving the deal, saying they are 
threatening the future of a new and 
competitive Canada and their atti- 
tudes will push us into the role of an 
economic backwater in years to 
come. 

Electoral success for the Tories 
means finding a way to convince vot- 
ers that free trade does not mean lost 
jobs or erosion of Canadian indepen- 
dence but is as important and _ vi- 
sionary as the building of the Canadi- 
an Pacific Railway a century ago.. 
For the opposition parties success 
means convincing voters that the free 
trade agreement strikes at the root of 
Canadian sovereignty and threatens 
our distinctive society. 

Trying to sort out which side may 
be right is not easy. The answer 
seems to have more to do with feel- 
ings than facts. Even a search for evi- 
dence that Canadian business will 
prosper under free trade turns up 
some contradictions. While the 
majority of economists believe free 
trade will be a good thing, the labour 
movement and some economic ana- 
lysts worry that companies who lo- 
cated here to avoid the Canadian tar- 
iff when their goods crossed into the 
country will quickly pull up stakes 
and flee south. 

But University of Toronto interna- 
tional business professor Alan Rug- 
man, who has written extensively on 
the behaviour of multinational cor- 
porations says labour’s analysis 1s 
only partially correct. He says, ‘‘the 
labour movement assumes that all the 
American firms in Canada are here to 
jump the tariff. But there are about 


Some free trade winners and losers, 


is the question of whether Canadian 
firms will be able to compete in the 
new, open marketplace of North 
America or be swamped by the 
American colossus. The Conserva- 
tives insist safety factors are built 
into the agreement to protect vulner- 
able companies and help those that 


© 


(according to projections by the Economic Council of Canada. 


increase or decrease in output (millions 1981 $) 


Construction +$2,070 


Food and accommodation +$586 


Agriculture +$327 


Business services +$171 


Electrical products -$268 


Printing and Publishing 
+$421 


six different varieties of US subsidi- 
aries in Canada; only one of them is a 
tariff jumper.”’ 

Rugman backs up his claims with 
Statistics which show that 75 per cent 
of multinationals operating in Canada 
deny they would close plants here un- 
der free trade and 50 per cent of Ca- 
nadian firms and 70 per cent of US 
companies expected their investment 
in Canada to grow by between 10 and 
20 per cent after free trade has been 
in place for five years. No firms ex- 
pected a decline in investment. He 
goes on to point out that fully 80 per 
cent of all firms surveyed said the 
number of people they employ in 
Canada would grow or at least re- 
main the same. Only two per cent of 
US companies said employment 
would decline. 

Also related to the subject of jobs 
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need new equipment and technology. 
And then there are the not incidental 
subjects of culture and water (both al- 
legedly protected, but some say still 
vulnerable) and the question of 
whether subsidies to our health care 
system and underprivileged regions 
would be threatened in a free trade 
arrangement with the Americans. 


Yes, it is a very big subject that is 
impossible to deal with thoroughly in 
a limited space. In any event, no mat- 
ter how long or short the discussion 
of free trade, the conversation always 
turns back to revolve on the same 
points . . . Confidence or Caution. 
Shall we take this ‘‘leap of faith’’ 
into the future or hold back and pos- 
sibly suffer the harsh consequences 
of our own inaction? It’s time for an 
answer. 


FROM THE MODERATOR & 


Bruce Miles 


Expectations 


if was a beautiful June Sunday — warm and bright. It was a time of cele- of faith, with which you are con- 
bration. God had been mindful of his people for well over 100 years. The nected? I would suspect that one of 
folks in the neighbouring trailer camp came as had been their custom for a num- the expectations would be —‘‘be 
ber of years. The dress of the day — informal. Some of the visitors were in there.’ ‘‘Be faithful when I need 
shorts. The church was packed. It was the food that was to be served following you. Don’t rock the boat, life is chan- 


the service that attracted — not the Moderator. 


The service began and already the 
temperature was soaring. Orders of 
service turned into fans. My host re- 
moved his jacket and I followed suit. 
It was much more comfortable in just 
a short-sleeved ecclesiastical shirt. 
The singing was grand and the ser- 
mon, hopefully, was biblical and 
challenging. 

Following the service, someone 
sidled up to the host minister and re- 
marked, **You would think the Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly 
would have at least been gowned!”’ 
Now that’s the reason why some 
ministers become reluctant to accept 
the challenge of a high office. People 
are out to get them. Imagine! 
Gowned on a very warm Sunday in 
June! 

Which brings up an_ intriguing 
question. What is expected of the 
Moderator — should he or she (it’s 
coming friends, it is hoped) look like 
a Moderator at all times? Sorry, | 
take my collar off for swimming and 
showering. 

A phone call a short time ago. 
“We would like you to lend the sup- 
port of your church to a coalition 
dealing with . . . It is important that 
we know quickly. The Government 
must be informed.’’ Is the Moderator 
expected to speak for the church? 
Only if the church has spoken first 
and then he may faithfully transmit 
same. If you dare speak on your own, 
say so! 

The Moderator then, is expected to 
say the right thing at all times. You 
are expected to be careful, very care- 
ful. Better to say nothing than to 
make an error. But if you busy your- 
self with saying nothing, the world 
shrugs and passes you by. After all, 


ging enough without something 


I take my collar off for swimming - - - 


who cares? And that’s one of the 
worst things that could ever happen 
to our beloved church — to be 
snubbed and therefore disregarded. 
After all, who pays attention to a 
body that speaks with a deafening si- 
lence? 

Speaking of expectations, what 
about The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada? What is expected of her in 
these challenging days? Survival? Is 
that really good enough? Should she 
be expected to be on the forefront of 
social change and awareness? Should 
she dare walk on the cutting edge? Or 
do we let our sister churches do that? 
A presumption. The church should 
be expected to be faithful and rele- 
vant. The obvious question is, be 
faithful and relevant to what and/or to 
whom? If that is so, then how do you 
go about it? 

As you read this, what do you ex- 
pect of your church, the community 


creeping into the church.”’ 

What do you expect of your min- 
ister? Sometimes the pastor is sup- 
posed to know everything. (‘‘You 
should have known that Mrs. Such 
and Such was rushed to the hospi- 
tal!’’) The minister must be an excel- 
lent speaker, a good preacher, a car- 
ing pastor, good with the youth and 
elderly. 

One last question. What does Jesus 
Christ expect of you. . . and me? We 
could ask what we expect of him, but 
that’s not the question. Here is a 
verse for pondering — ‘‘If anyone 
would come after me, let that person 
deny himself or herself, take up the 
cross, and follow me.’’ Now that’s 
an expectation worthy of the atten- 


tion of all of us. tale 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


Gordon Hodgson 
From the hard pew 
\ X ] ear and Tear on the Brain 
“Okay, okay, I'll check it out for you,’’ I said, as I swung around ‘‘Complexion!’’ George — cor- 
and put my other foot on the desk, ‘‘I still insist that you have to be extremely __ rected. 
careful going around saying things like that. Someone might believe you!’’ I ‘*. . . complexion of the delivery 
paused and then replied, “‘But politicians have a different set of rules. A poli- of...” 


‘Fresh water,’’ George offered. 
‘That too!’’ I finished. ‘‘Look, 
complexity was the right word after 


ticlan can give you his word that such and so will be done or not done . . . look, 
I’ve gotto go. . . okay. . . talk to you later.”’ 


George had just come in with a quizzical look on his face as he heard the end 


of my conversation. 

‘“Go easy on the politicians,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘they’re just like people. 
They've got a difficult job to do, and 
people like you just don’t make it any 
easier for them.’ 

‘‘All I said,’’ I replied, ‘‘is why 
don’t we divert some of that nuclear 
submarine money to something use- 
ful? Why not use some of it to create 
a northern circumpolar university to 
link together all the northern people 
all round the top of the world?’’ 

““You could build more than 
EIGHT universities for what those 
submarines are costing!’’ George re- 
torted. 

‘*T didn’t say divert all the subma- 
rine money to a single university. I 
said divert some of it. The money al- 
located for one submarine would eas- 
ily build one university even if it 
were located in several northern 
countries.’’ And I went on, ‘‘Anoth- 
er submarine would endow it for 
ever. That would still leave at least 
$6 billion. . .”’ 

‘For other good purposes,”’ 
George finished. ‘‘We could use it 
for something really useful, like day 
care or coherent preventative health 
care, or feeding the poor, or dealing 
fairly with our native people — the 
FOURTH world. We could settle 
land claims in a couple of weeks 

‘*Sure but that would take political 
willie 3 

‘‘But political will is generated by 
the grass roots as a whole. You can’t 
expect politicians to do all the think- 
ing — that causes a lot of wear and 
tear on the brain.”’ 


all. Everything is connected to every- 


“You can't expect 
politicians to do all the 
thinking 2y 


I swung my feet down off the desk 
and looked at George. I had never 
seen him so excited about anything, 
at least not since he drove his car 
over his golf clubs. 

‘*Politicians work in two ways — 
either they determine grass roots 
opinion and then lead people to agree 
with themselves — like the great 
abortion debate — or they decide 
what’s good for themselves and their 
supporters and show leadership 
accordingly — like the free trade 
thing. Now what happens to social 
justice in all of this? Exactly what 
happened in the free trade thing.”’ 


‘‘Like it’s enshrined in the consti- 
tution?’’ George asked innocently. 

‘Like it’s bent the constitution 
even further out of shape than the 
Meech Lake accord.”’ 

‘“A trade deal — only a trade deal 
— bent the constitution out of shape? 
You've got to be out of your tree, 
again’’ George said, ‘“The last time 
you were out of your tree was when 
you said. . .”’ 

‘‘But it’s far more than a trade 
deal’’ I insisted. It changes the whole 
complexity of. . .”’ 
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thing else. You do something here 
and it changes something over there. 
Do some good here and you probably 
will do some good over there.”’ 

‘‘Sounds pretty goody-goody to 
me,’’ George replied. 

I ignored him, ‘‘And do some 
harm here and you'll probably do 
some harm over there. Cut the wage 
rate here and you'll cut the wage rate 
over there, which is fine if you are an 
international business into Mexican 
wage rates, but something of a disas- 
ter if you’re depending on that wage 
rate to feed your family — to reach 
up to the poverty level, either here or 
there.”’ 

‘‘But social programmes are not 
affected by the free trade agreement 
... George protested. 

George ducked as I threw a copy 
of the agreement toward him. “‘Just 
read it. Look at page 203. This is the 
agreement. What people say about 
the agreement is not the agreement. 
What it says in there — page 279 — 
is that negotiations will take place 
over the next five to seven years to 
harmonize differences between the 
two nations in their understanding of 
the use of government subsidies. 


Now, when a big nation harmonizes __ that’s the name of the game.”’ 


with a little nation, the little nation 
moves a long way and the big nation 
just a tiny little way until they meet. 
So guess which way Canada is going 
to move in changing its social pro- 
grammes in the future, and guess 
what is going to happen to our health 
care system, for example.”’ 

‘But they could fix it up; they 
fixed up the agreement with respect 
to fresh water. . .”’ 

‘They didn’t touch the agreement. 
They just stuck a finger in the dike. 
They just made a declaration. . .”’ 

‘*Like the declaration of indepen- 
dence in 17.., when was it?”’ 

**Like the declaration of ‘Take my 
word for it...’ ”’ I paused, ‘‘The 
American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was in 1776, 212 years ago, 
even before you were born.”’ 

George was glancing through the 
printed agreement. *‘What’s it mean 
by services? Is that when you bring 
me a hamburger? I'd like a cheese- 
burger with everything, to go, 
please, andasmall.. .”’ 

‘‘That’s when you hire somebody 
or something to do something for 
you, virtually anything — from con- 
ducting an engineering survey to run- 
ning a hospital, operating a kinder- 
garten or senior citizens home, offer- 
ing a blood bank or a day care, ma- 
naging an airport or a_ school 
system.”’ 


“Once. . . I looked up 


‘laughs’ in my 
concordance. . 


‘‘Does that mean all that stuff is 
wide open too?’’ George’s eyes were 
wide. ‘‘Read it!”’ 

George sat down, a little paler than 
usual; he wasn’t getting outdoors 
enough these days. 

‘*Could they take over the security 
services, too? Like CSIS? Did you 
see where CSIS has made deals for 
secret information from provincial 
agencies? Maybe after they check 
you out, you could make it into 
Who's Who in Canada after all! 
That’s easier than becoming the best 
writer in the country, but you don’t 
make much money... .”’ 

‘‘Why not? A buck’s a buck, and 


‘*Game? And hockey players, too? 
Maybe we could use some of that 
submarine money to buy _ back 
what’s-his-name from Los Angeles 
— say, at $20 million each, we could 
trade one submarine for SO first-class 
hockey players. We could win all the 
trophies and set up a tourist business 


‘‘We could also make a deal with 
the Lubicon Lake people in northern 
Alberta, and all the native folk in Yu- 
kon and the NWT.”’ 


George looked at me and finally 
said, ‘“Tell me, how come you peo- 
ple into social justice never see the 
humour in it all. You’re as humour- 
less aS environmentalists who go 
aound hugging trees and predicting 
the end of the world. Don’t you see 
that it is one huge game with players 
on each side, and after the game is 
over you all go out together to the 
same coffee shop for a milk shake 
and laugh and talk about how it might 
have come out only if good old Harry 
hadn’t stepped in that gopher hole 
and broken his leg because he wasn’t 
watching where he was running? He 
was looking into the stands at... 
And did you see that fellow sitting in 
the third row wearing a purple shirt 
and orange shorts with two hot dogs 
and a soft ice cream cone that was 
dripping into the opening between 
the buttons on his shirt! Did you see 
the look on his face?”’ 

I replied, ‘‘Once just for the fun of 
it, I looked up ‘laugh’ in my concor- 
dance, and I couldn’t find a single 
reference in the whole book, Old or 
New, Christian or Pre-Christian, to 
anyone, Jesus or anybody else, who 
laughed about anything that was fun- 
ny. And yet, it must have been just 
an oversight, because we all know 
that Jesus associated with the sinners, 
the poor and the outcasts and there 
must have been good times when 
they simply enjoyed one another for 
just what they were, living as good 
and decent people, while the rulers 
were deadly serious, ripping off the 
country as a whole including the poor 
and powerless folk at the bottom.’’ 


Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired professor and 
administrator, and an elder at Varsity Acres 
Presbyterian Church in Calgary, Alberta. 


At OBC, people grow in their 
friendship with God through 
challenging study, community 
worship and friendship with other 
members of God's family. You can 
join more than 300 other 
Christians who are making friends 
with God. 


Ontario 
B Bible 
Cy College 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario 
M2M 4B3 


(416) 226-6380.) 


“JL\ Ontario - 
Ss Theological 
Seminary 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH 
TO SEMINARY BASED ON 
A SOUND ACADEMIC 
FOUNDATION... 


Ontario Theological Seminary 
offers the MDiv with majors 

in pastoral studies, counselling, 
youth ministry, missions and 
Chinese ministry, as well as the 
MTS and the Certificate in 
Biblical Studies. 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 
(416) 226-6380 
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KOREAN PRESBYTERIANS, 
continued from page 3 


Si. Koreans live scattered in small communities, un- 
able to establish their own congregations. ‘‘In order to reach 
these small communities and maintain their Christian faith 
we came up with the idea of a video ministry,’’ said An- 
drew Lee, Director of Korean ministries for our church. We 
now have 10 video tape worship communities across the 
country. 

Since the mid-’80s more than a dozen Korean-Canadians 
have graduated from Knox College and have been ordained. 
Interestingly, two of these graduates are women. Ministers 
trained here will certainly help to bridge the gap between 
the two cultures and between the first and second generation 
Koreans. 

Why do people emigrate — given the hardship of adjust- 
ing to a new language and culture? ‘‘A better future for our 
children’’ is the most common response. Having a church in 
one’s own language eases the pain of settling into life in a 
new land. But it creates problems too. As time goes on a 
gap tends to develop between children and parents — a gap 
caused by language, education, and a new way of thinking. 
Ministering to the two generations is the distinctive problem 
of the immigrant church. Most churches, for this reason, 
also establish English services. Some believe such practices 
will lead to total assimilation. Others are determined to stick 
to their own language and culture. 


Where do we go from here? The life of Israel in the wil- 
derness gives us some idea. It is time to train new leaders 
who will lead us to the future land and who will bring the 
generations together, men and women who do not accept 
the isolation of the two cultures, but who will bring them 
together. 

In a country like Canada where immigration makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to the country, the problems which face 
the people who migrate also become concerns for the coun- 
try. As a church, we have the responsibility to take their 
problems seriously and help them to find solutions. In order 
to do so we must train future leaders who will have a vision 
for the future, one that looks not only at the past but the 
whole. We are one church in Jesus Christ. LJ 


‘Young Yoo is a third-year student at Knox 
College. He is married, with three young 
children. Before entering Knox, he served as a 
librarian. 
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EXPERIENCE THE SUPPORT 


Yall Back on Cri He 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATORS: 
Teacher Skills Workshop 
Ministry with Pre-schoolers 


ELDERS: 


WOMEN: 


EVANGELISM & OUTREACH TEAMS: 
Congregational Renewal Clinic 


crieff hills communmry 645) 535.5555 


Oct. 1 
Nov. 11-13 


Elders Training Workshop Oct. 14-16 


Fall Retreat Oct. 28-30 


Nov. 25-27 


EVERYONE: 
Apple-Picking Day Oct. 13 
Christmas at Crieff Nov. 27; Dec. 4 


R.R.#2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2JO 
9:00 to 5:00 weekdays 


h 
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Com mire® 


Do you know who you are? 
Some of us have days when 
we’re not sure. Do others know 
the real you? Do others know of 
your connection with Jesus 
Christ? Whether you are a 
homemaker, a businessperson, 
or a student, are you known as 
one of the King’s children? How 
can you communicate who you 
are, who Jesus is, and what this 
means to the people who are 
part of your daily circumstanc- 
es? 


This is what the ‘Witnessing 
Where You Are’ Conference is 
all about. 


Over the past few years our 
Synod Evangelism Consultant 
has conducted this Conference 
in four cities and towns in Sas- 
katchewan. It lasted all day Sat- 
urday, but could be done over 
two evenings. The content is 
suitable for everyone in the 
church, high school-age and 
over. The goal is to motivate 
Christians to talk about Christ 
wherever they are, not to set up 
specific programmes. It recog- 
nizes the fact that, although we 
are all gifted by the Holy Spirit, 


Growing 
Views 
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NESSING| 
WHERE 
YOU ARE 


books and materials that are 
helpful in sharing our faith. 
Some of the topics that are cov- 
ered are: What is witnessing? 


we do not all have the gift of 
evangelism. Evangelism is de- 
fined as ‘‘presenting the Gospel 
to unbelievers in a clear and 
meaningful way which calls for 
a response.” 


Who can witness? 
Why can we witness? 
Who are we who witness? 


However, we are all called by 
Who are the people to whom 


scripture to be witnesses; listen- 


ing, telling, and showing others we witness? 
what God has done. We need How can we witness where 
we are? 


to be prepared to lead others to 
Christ as moved by the Holy 
Spirit. 


The Conference materials are 
scripturally-based and _ recog- 
nize the importance of a loving, 
caring, Christian church family 
as a base for fruitful witnessing. 


Our day was a mixture of sing- 
ing, scripture, prayer, lectures, 
and small-group discussions. 
We each had a workbook to fol- 
low along and were seated in 
groups at tables which made it 
easy to take notes. The work- 
book also contains references 
for other training programmes, 


Information on the workbooks, 
all planning materials, and re- 
source people if necessary, is 
available from the Church 
Growth office. 

Margaret Wilson 


Margaret Wilson is the Synod Evangelism Consultant for 
Saskatchewan and an elder at McKercher Drive Pres- 
byterian Church, Saskatoon. 


The Committee on Church Growth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1)7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Co-ordinator 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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THE FEMININE FACE , 
OF POVERTY 


IN 
CANADA 
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@ © One of every 3 households is run by 
a woman, who may work up to 80 
hours a week and more. . . unpaid 


or unacknowledged. % % 
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ERR: God, I have a family who helps me when 
things are rough, or I wouldn’t survive,’’ says Ruby, a 
mother of three trying to survive on Social Assistance. In 
1984 Ruby, (not her real name), a middle-class suburban 
housewife who was financially dependent on her abusive 
husband, left the deteriorating marriage and joined the 
growing number of single mothers on social assistance. “It 
was almost impossible for me to leave the marriage, for 
many reasons. One of them was that I knew I would be poor 
and when you’re poor you pay so much more in every 
way.” 

Out of the monthly allowance cheque of $837, Ruby had 
to pay $510 for rent. The remaining $327 went toward utili- 
ties, clothing, food and transportation for herself and her 
children. One of the most serious problems for single moth- 
ers and chiidren on social assistance is that many do not 
have enough money to eat properly. Chronic undernourish- 
ment occurs as necessary food dollars are diverted to pay 
the rent. 

The face of poverty is more and more that of a woman 
and her dependant children. Single mothers and women 
over 65 who are alone are particularly at risk. 

The Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women 
has gathered these facts based on 1982 statistics: 

@ There are an estimated two and one-half million poor in 
Canada with more than 60 per cent being women; 

@ Eighty-five per cent of all single parent families are head- 
ed by women; 47 per cent of these families are living below 
the poverty line; 

@ More than six out of ten single, divorced or widowed 
women over 65 have annual incomes of under $8,000; 

@ Fewer than one-half of all widows can expect to get a 
widow’s pension from a private pension plan; and 

@ One-fifth of all single, widowed or divorced women over 
65 depend entirely on Government pensions for their sup- 
port. For a single person this means living below the pover- 
ty line. 

There are many responses to the complex question, ““why 
is poverty taking a feminine face?’’ Here are some of the 
responses: 

1. Women are often economically dependant on husbands 
or male partners, as was Ruby. This dependence makes 
women particularly vulnerable to poverty if their marriages 
fail. Even women who have worked outside their home of- 
ten find themselves supporting a family on a fraction of 
what the family income had been during the marriage. 

2. Many women work part-time as well as moving in and 
out of the job market, particularly during child bearing and 


child nurturing years. Job security, benefits, and decent 
wages are often lacking. 

3. Women are overwhelmingly concentrated in the service 
sector of the economy, that is, the clerical, service and sales 
sector which is low income. More than 84 per cent of em- 
ployed women in Canada held jobs in the service sector in 
1985. On average, women working full-time earn only 66 
per cent of the average income earned by men. Women’s 
secondary status in the labour force perpetuates the growing 
feminine face of poverty. 

4. On the whole women are paid less than men for work of 
equal value. There is a ‘‘wage gap’’ between women and 
men. While the Canadian Constitution recognizes the prin- 
ciple of equality of women and men and the Canadian Hu- 
man Rights Act forbids discrimination on any grounds, 
these principles are not yet a reality in the paycheques wom- 
en and men receive. 

5. Subtle social encouragements for women to be economi- 
cally and emotionally dependant on men still exist. *“Thirty 
per cent of the girls interviewed said they would be looking 
after their own children at the age of 30. Few seemed to 
think that economic necessity may force them into paid 
work when their children are pre-schoolers. Rather than as- 
suming that working for pay is a matter of choice, girls 
should be advised that the majority of adult women work 
out of financial necessity and that financial dependence can 


AROUND 


THE WORLD 


\ \ ) omen are half the world’s pepulation, put in two- 
thirds of its work hours, receive one-tenth of its in- 


come and own less than one-hundredth of its property. In 
the developing world, over 80 per cent of the food for do- 
mestic use is grown by women, who are also responsible for 
education, child care, nutrition, and the gathering of wood 
for fuel. Globally, one out of every three households is run 
by a woman. Even though they may work up to 80 hours a 
week and more, much of their work is unpaid or even un- 
acknowledged. 

In the past, development programmes often yielded 
somewhat disappointing results because they were planned 
and carried out almost entirely by and for men, with little 
concern for the role of women. It is now widely recognized 
that a country can hardly expect to develop, let alone prosp- 
er, if half of its human resources — its women — are ne- 
glected and ignored. 

Through CIDA — the Canadian International Devel- 
opmental Agency — Canada gives well over two billion 
dollars in foreign aid to other countries. Steps are being tak- 
en to recognize the feminine aspect of poverty and efforts 


continued next page 


lead to psychological dependence.’’ (A Study of the Aspi- 
rations of Adolescent Women, Canadian Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women, 1985, p. 161.) 

The economic realities in the late twentieth century are 
harsh, especially for women. Women are working outside 
of the home because of economic necessity and not for *‘pin 
money.” 

This article only introduces the reality of the feminine 
face of poverty. Becoming more aware of what is happen- 
ing and why it is happening is an important and necessary 
first step toward social change. The next step in the journey 
to justice and equality is to talk with each other about life’s 
realities. As Christians who are part of the faith community, 
we are called to be co-creators with God, who is concerned 
that justice be done and that people be cared for by one an- 
other. The feminine face of poverty is affecting us in our 
personal and community lives. It is a pastoral issue which is 
banging on the doors of many households and calling for 
our pastoral and prophetic response. 


The Rev. Ruth Blaser is Executive Director for 
Church and Society of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Canada and is a member of the ecu- 
menical task force on the Feminization of Pover- 
ty. She lives in Winnipeg. 

This article was originally published in Esprit, 
and is used with permission. 
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FEMININE FACE OF POVERTY 
continued from previous page 


are being made to do something about it. In 1984 a major 
milestone was reached when a Women in Development pol- 
icy was adopted. In June, 1986, the Minister for External 
Relations tabled a five-year action plan in the House of 
Commons to carry this policy into practice. 

Each of CIDA’s project proposals must now include anal- 
ysis of the impact on women. In addition, emphasis is being 
placed on increasing the participation of women in devel- 
opment, and in planning and implementing programmes 
and projects that promote both economic growth and social 
change. Training courses are also provided to CIDA’s offi- 
cers so that they can better take into consideration women’s 
special needs. 

CIDA is supporting numerous projects of direct benefit to 
women in key sectors. In Bangladesh, for instance, funding 
is being extended to a women’s co-operative that provides 
supplies and training in handicrafts to 4,000 poor, rural 
women. In Jamaica, with the help of the Association of 
Community Colleges of Canada, CIDA is providing train- 
ing and equipment to women in beekeeping and the repair 
of small appliances. In Ghana, CIDA funds a project which 
provides credit, labour-saving technology and training in 
management to local women’s groups. In Mali, a leadership 
training centre for rural women is being set up to provide 
new skills. The project also includes a loan fund to support 
women’s initiatives. 

Presbyterian World Service (PWS), with matching grants 
from CIDA, supports many projects to benefit and empower 
women. In Kenya, for instance, a women’s beekeeping co- 
operative has brought new skills and prosperity to rural 
women. In India, a training course for women who run 
small businesses was financed. Grants have been made by 
PWS to several Christian Councils and ecumenical devel- 
opment agencies which have women’s desks to support and 
affirm the participation of women in development pro- 
grammes — in Sudan, Nicaragua, South Africa, El Salva- 
dor, Namibia. Food and clothing is provided to thousands 
of desperate refugees (most of whom are women and their 
children) fleeing Mozambique and other world trouble- 
spots. 

PWS projects benefit directly thousands of women, such 
as — the woman in a mission hospital in India, exhausted 
and anaemic after giving birth to her second child, having 
been deserted by her husband; 

— the anxious woman bringing her sick baby to a com- 
munity health clinic in Nepal; 

— the woman, holding a jaded Canadian audience spell- 
bound, with her simple articulation of the suffering of wom- 
en in Nicaragua, trying to support their families; 

— the women in Zimbabwe who, when asked to name 
their most pressing concern, identified hunger, yet sacrifi- 
cially shared tea and bread with their visitors. 

The world-wide ‘‘Ecumenical Decade for the Churches 
in Solidarity with Women’’ (endorsed by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada) makes a clear call for recognition of the 
role of gifts in the world-wide church. The role of women in 
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development has been promoted and supported through the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) ‘‘Women in Devel- 
opment’’ programme, to which Presbyterian World Service 
and Development provides an annual grant. 

The 1987 World Council of Churches Consultation on 
Resource Sharing at El Escorial, Spain, produced 
‘*Guidelines for Sharing.’’ Included in these guidelines 
were several recommendations specifically on the role of 
women in church-related development work: 50 per cent 
representation of women in decision-making and consulta- 
tive structures; sufficient financial and other resources to 
support initiatives working towards justice and full partici- 
pation for women in the societies in which they live; 50 per 
cent of funds channelled towards ecumenical bodies for pro- 
grammes entirely planned and implemented by women or 
benefiting communities in which women play an equal part 
in decision-making and planning. 

To ensure implementation, participants at El Escorial 
have undertaken to account to each other on a regular basis. 

The CIDA documents are guidelines for what happens 
elsewhere in the world for women; the EI Escorial 
guidelines call for true improvement of the world’s margi- 
nalized and dispossessed; this will certainly mean major 
soul-searching for Christians in Canada. oO 


Prepared by Jean Davidson, Heather Jones and Stephen Hayes. Paragraphs 
1, 2, 4, 5 are taken from the 1987/88 Annual Report of CIDA and are used 
with permission. ) 
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A look at 
The Russian Orthodox 


his year the world celebrates 1,000 years of Christiani- 
ty in Russia. Here are some facts concerning a church 
most of us know little about. 


History 

In Constantinople in A.D. 955 Grand Princess Olga of Kiev 
was baptized. But a plan to baptize the whole principality as 
well did not succeed. 

However, when Olga’s grandson, Grand Prince Vladimir 
(956-1015), was baptized in 988, Christianity did become 
the state religion. 

Prince Vladimir’s baptism is the focal point of this year’s 
celebrations of a thousand years of Christianity in Russia, 
culminating in ceremonies in June in Moscow, Kiev, Vladi- 
mir and Leningrad, attended by church leaders from around 
the world. 

The Russian Orthodox Church received independent sta- 
tus in 1448. The patriarchate was abolished in 1721 when 
Peter the Great refused to allow the church to elect a patri- 
arch on the death of Adrian. It was restored in 1917. 


Structures 

The Russian Orthodox Church is the largest of the World 
Council of Churches’ 307 member churches. There are no 
exact statistics, but estimates of its membership range from 
20 to 50 million. Figures do exist on the number of priests 
(100,000), dioceses (73), open monasteries (7) and con- 
vents (13), exarchies (3) and missions abroad (30). 


Worship 

Throughout the Russian Orthodox Church, the liturgy is 
the same. Everywhere, the faithful light candles, kiss icons, 
bring offerings (prosphora) and fervently partake of holy 
communion. 

In venerating icons and saintly relics, the faithful revere 
the saint himself or herself who is present in the image, in- 
tercedes for us with God and obtains grace for the living. 

Celebrated twice daily, morning and evening, in every 
church, the liturgy always includes communion. The pres- 
ence of the crucified and risen Lord is recognized in the 
adoration of the host, in genuflections and in making the 
sign of the cross. 

With their arms making the sign of the cross, the faithful 
receive communion from the priest. From childhood on, 
they partake of both bread and wine, which are offered on a 
spoon, with great care taken not to spill one drop or crumb 
of the blood and body of Christ. Babies are given wine 
only. 

Afterwards, the faithful cluster around the celebrant and 
kiss a jewelled cross and his hand. 

Members of the congregation may request intercessory 


Church . 


prayers for the living (moleben) to give thanks, to make spe- 
cial requests, to bless water to be used to heal a sick person 
or family. The moleben, during which the names of those 
for whom intercession is requested are read aloud, is ad- 
dressed either to Jesus, the Virgin Mary or a saint. O 


2 EEEEEIUI EEE aaEEG EERE 
Material and photos for this article are taken from One World, July, 1988, 
the magazine of the World Council of Churches. 
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Finding a home 


On becoming Orthodox 


by Jim Forest 


Editor’s Note: A few months ago Newsweek 
magazine ventured the opinion — 


astonishing when one thinks of it —that 
people in Russia go to church and 
practise their faith even more than people 


in Western Europe. 


Orthodoxy is living religion. To capture 
some of its appeal we present 
this brief article, the story of one family’s 
Journey of faith to Orthodoxy. 


— SAH. 


The Cathedral at St. Sergy Lavra monastery in Zagorsk. 
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QO), Palm Sunday I was received as a communicant of 
the Orthodox Church. My wife Nancy took the same step on 
Pentecost Sunday. 

A number of my friends are surprised — in a few cases, 
dismayed. I had spent 25 good years in the Roman Catholic 
Church. How could I become Orthodox? Still worse, Rus- 
sian Orthodox? Are the Christian churches in the West so 
deficient? 

The questions reveal that Orthodoxy in general, and Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy in particular, remain quite foreign to West- 
ern Christians. Even those who admire the music may find 
the ornate ritual and imagery of Orthodoxy, not to mention 
its patriarchal structure, positively revolting. 

Many factors led me toward Orthodoxy: friendships, the 
writings of Dostoevsky, a sabbatical spent at the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute of Tantur near Jerusalem and an interest in ico- 
nography. 

One of the important events was attending the liturgy four 
years ago while.in Moscow for a conference. I wrote in my 
journal at the time: 

‘‘Epiphany Cathedral isn’t an old church. The icons, 
from the 18th and 19th centuries, aren’t to my taste; and I 
don’t like so much gilding. Yet being in this throng of 
worshippers was a more exciting experience than I have had 
in far more beautiful churches. The church became beauti- 
ful for me simply because it was a grace to be there. 

*“*The church was crowded as a church in the West would 
be on Christmas. ‘But on a major feast,’ Tanya said, ‘you 
would have to come hours early just to get inside.’ 

‘*As in all Orthodox churches, believers pray standing 
up. For the non-initiated this can be painful — the liturgy 
runs three hours. ‘The first hour, you think of how difficult 
it is to stand,’ Archbishop Pitirim told me. ‘The second 
hour you think of nothing at all. The third hour you have 
wings.’ 


on 


c¢ 

L, is active prayer. Some cross themselves and bow 
slightly every few minutes, others almost continually. I 
thought of the patterns the wind makes blowing across a 
field of wheat as I watched the rippling of bowing heads in 
the tightly packed congregation. 

‘‘All the while beautiful singing was going on. Two 
choirs faced each other in balconies on either side. At times 
the congregation joined in. I was reminded of the intense, 
song-centred worship in American black churches. 

‘‘A steady flow of objects was passed forward hand-to- 
hand: folded bits of paper containing prayer requests, can- 


dles directed toward particular icons, flowers, a loaf of 
bread wrapped in paper. 

‘‘These were received by two nuns standing before the 
iconostasis. One looked severe, the other had a face warm 
as a muffin. The muffin nun kept busy taking out the stumps 
of burned-out candles and putting in new ones. 

‘*At first I stood like a statue. While the body language of 
prayer seemed just the thing to do in a church, I felt awk- 
ward and ridiculous. I had my hands behind my back, like 
someone looking at paintings in a museum. 

‘‘Tanya whispered. ‘Let your hands hang at your side!’ 
Soon enough I was doing my best to pray in the Russian 
style. 

‘‘A Swedish friend, belonging to a non-demonstrative 
church, was lectured by a babushka who wouldn’t rest until 
my friend crossed herself. The woman seemed to be saying, 
‘This isn’t a zoo and we aren’t on exhibition. Do what we 
are doing or go away!’ 


Fascination with religious life in the USSR led me to 
write to Archbishop (now Metropolitan) Pitirim, head of the 
Publishing Department of the Moscow Patriarchate, asking 
if I could have his co-operation in writing a book about the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Fortunately, he gave his bles- 
sing. 

Since then I have returned frequently to the Soviet Union, 
travelled widely, visited more churches than I can easily 
count and come to know many Orthodox Christians, young 
and old, men and women, lay and ordained. 

It has been a blessing to hear them tell their stories and to 
share with them in their life of prayer at home and in 
church. 

Such encounters had quite an effect on religious life in 
our home. A reproduction of Rublev’s Holy Trinity icon, a 
wedding gift hanging over our fireplace, became a place of 
daily prayer. 

Feeling more and more the pain of shattered Christianity, 


Left, after the communion, the faithful cluster around the celebrant and kiss a jewelled cross 


‘I found myself alternating between praying and watch- 
ing those around me. Many were older Russian women with 
shawls or knitted hats whose faces reveal indomitable souls. 
There were many younger women, men of all ages, and 
quite a sprinkling of children. 

‘‘Seeing how many young people there were, I could un- 
derstand the anxieties which recently prompted Pravda to 
call for better atheist propaganda to counter the growth of 
religious belief among the young. 


c¢ W 
hat cannot be described is the tangible quality 


of the prayer in the church. I felt that if the walls and pillars 
of the church were taken away, the roof would rest securely 
on the faith of the congregation below. I have rarely experi- 
enced this kind of intense spiritual presence. 

‘‘Was it always so in Russia? It must have been solid 
faith indeed to have survived many hard years and martyr- 
doms.”’ 


(Trinity Cathedral at St Sergy Lavra, Zagorsk). Right, during the eucharist, the bread and wine are offered 
to communicants on a_ spoon (Leningrad Theological Academy). 


Nancy and I began reading about the sad history of the 
breaking apart of Eastern and Western churches. 

What finally pulled me over the border from admiration 
to membership in the Orthodox Church was the experience 
of Orthodox community at the Church of St. Nicholas in the 
nearby city of Amsterdam. 

The people of St. Nicholas include Dutch, Russian, 
American and several other nationalities. The pastor, Father 
Alexis Voogd, is Dutch but Russian-speaking. Tatiana, his 
wife, comes from Odessa. In the congregation she is ma- 
tushka — mother. 

There is an intense sense of familial connection within 
the church. Normal Dutch reticence has withered away. 

Our five-year-old daughter Anne looks forward to Sun- 
days as much as we do. She moves around, leans against 
people she has become close to and feels a part of the 
church. She begins to understand the liturgy. Recently, to 
her joy she was invited to come into the choir loft. 

Lent this year was of a quality I hadn’t experienced be- 


fore. Our family gave up the usual things plus a few more, 
continued next page 
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A Scottish Communion 


Editor’s Note: As many of our congregations celebrate the 
sacrament on World Wide Communion Sunday, early in 
October, readers might well be interested in this brief ac- 
count of a Communion celebration on a Scottish island ear- 
lier this century. SAH 


L* in St. Kilda in 1924 was often harsh — the island- 
ers were cut off from the mainland (60 miles away) 
from the end of August until the following April. There was 
no radio, medical assistance, and lack of food often became 
a problem at the end of a long winter. The greatest event of 
the year to many of the St. Kildians was the Communion 
Service which was celebrated in July. Arrangements would 
be made with Edinburgh for a Gaelic speaking minister. 
The Communion celebrations started on a Thursday and fin- 
ished five days later (on Monday). These services continued 
almost without intermission. The evenings were given to 
prayer, praise and exhortation. 

Thursday was called the Day of Fasting (L A Traisg) and 
the faithful abstained from food until the afternoon and only 
broke their fast then with a light meal. La Ceist (or the 
Question Day) was held on Friday. The service would start 


with singing and then the invocation of the divine blessing. 
The minister called for the Question and some (usually) el- 
derly Christian stood up and either read or quoted a Bible 
verse and asked for its interpretation. The minister would 
lead the discussion that followed and would call on various 
members to speak on the topic. 

Following the Worship Service on Saturday, the mem- 
bers of the church who wished to partake .of Communion 
would present themselves for examination on their knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of the Gospel, their experience of its 
saving power, and their performance of religious duties. If 
the minister and elders were satisfied with the replies, the 
applicant received a token which permitted him to approach 
the Communion table the next day. 

At the Sunday Service while a Psalm was being sung, 
those who were to receive Communion rose from their seats 
and slowly approached the white covered tables. Donald 
says that this was a most moving sight and reminded him of 
our Lord who preached on the shores of Genesaret. Donald 
can remember the names of those who participated in the 
Question in 1924 and even the question (Malachi 3:18). J 


The above article is based on notes prepared by the Rev. Donald Gillies 
and was submitted by Elma Krbavac of Brentwood Church, Burnaby, B.C. 


ON BECOMING ORTHODOX 
continued from previous page 


as the Orthodox keep a “‘strong Lent.”’ 

What in other years seemed only sacrifice this year was a 
real blessing. I think this has to do with a way of spiritual 
life in which body and soul are intimately knitted together. 


oT. flowering of Lent was the Easter vigil. While five 
hours of midnight standing in a packed church isn’t easy, 
I’ve never before experienced such pure joy in the Resur- 
rection. 

When Father Alexis called out ‘‘Christ is risen!’’ in Rus- 
sian, Greek, Dutch, English, German, French, and every 
other language he knows, we answered in one voice, lan- 
guage by language, ‘‘He is risen indeed!’’ Nancy says she 
now knows what it must have been like at Pentecost. 

At the end of matins everybody was kissing and hugging 
and greeting each other with ‘‘Christ is risen!’’ The liturgy 
followed. 

Then we all broke our long fast at the parish house. The 
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celebration made me recall the words of Leon Bloy: ‘‘Joy is 
the most infallible sign of the presence of God.”’ 

A friend asked why it took years of poking around Ortho- 
doxy before becoming part of it. One worry was that such a 
step would be perceived as renouncing my religious roots, 
as if to become Orthodox one must shake the dust of other 
churches from one’s sandals. 

While it is true that I have various complaints about Ca- 
tholicism, one can write long lists of complaints about any 
church. What mattered finally was that I have found myself 
at home in Orthodoxy in a way that requires much more 
than the occasional visit. 

I pray that what has happened in my life will open the 
door of appreciation of Orthodoxy for others and thus con- 
tribute to the process of healing the wounds in the Body of 
Christ. C1 


Jim Forest’s book on the Russian Orthodox Church, A Pilgrim to the Rus- 
sian Church, is published in the U.S. by Crossroad and in the U.K. by 
Marshalls. He is beginning work on a book about other religious bodies in 
the USSR. 

Reprinted from July, 1988, ONE WORLD, monthly magazine of the 
World Council of Churches 
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Guess who's Gas to 
my midlife crisis? 


es year at this time I went shopping with a friend. She 
bought a pair of Calvin Klein jeans and a Gloria Vanderbilt 
shirt and I bought several exclusive outfits designed by 
Omar the Tentmaker. 

Last October, at the age of 41, I delivered a healthy girl 
who was greeted with the enthusiasm usually reserved for 
rock stars or baseball heroes by her brothers and sisters. 
Elizabeth came home to a family that consists of three smart 
alec teens, an inquisitive 11-year-old, a possessive tiger cat, 
a mother forever pounding the typewriter and a gray-haired 
father who thinks Big Bird is the name of an airplane. 

In our society, having a baby when you’re in your forties 
is an invitation to the knowing wink, commiseration about 
‘“*your mistake’’ and an all pervasive better-you-than-me at- 
titude. 

Friends, relatives and even perfect strangers felt no com- 
punction about pointing out the disadvantages to me while | 
was pregnant which, according to them, included interrupt- 
ion of a career, loss of freedom and mobility and the danger 
of birth defects. 

Not many mentioned that a baby just might be a source of 
great joy and satisfaction to the older woman who now has 
the maturity not only to care for the baby but to enjoy her. 
And, at a time when teens are bombarded with examples of 
sterile sex outside of marriage and bereft of love, Elizabeth 
is undoubtedly the best sex education course our kids could 
have. 

However, our kids are much smarter than I was at their 
age when I thought Santa Claus and the stork had the same 


by Jean Guarino 


navigator. When we told our 16-year-old daughter about the 
baby the first thing she wanted to know was whether I was 
planning a post-partum depression after she was born. 

‘‘Not when you’re driving me into a king size prenatal 
one right now!’’ I shouted. 

Other reactions ranged from relief from our 11-year-old 
that he can finally pass on the title ‘““baby of the family”’ to 
someone who can’t fight back, to an announcement from 
our daughter, the professional baby-sitter, that we had bet- 
ter not take her services for granted. 

‘‘Actually, I consider this a hardship post because you 
never have anything good to eat,”’ she said accusingly. 

My male chauvinist teen was under the impression he’d 
never have to change a diaper or feed the baby. But some- 
day some lucky girl will thank me for teaching him which 
end of the baby is marked ‘‘in’’ and which is clearly la- 
belled ‘‘out’’ and what has to be done to each end to keep it 
in working order. 

But don’t just take my word that pablum and Geritol do 
mix. I recently talked with Mary White, one of the founders 
of the la Leche League International, a group dedicated to 
mothering through breast feeding. The League, which is 
headquartered in the Chicago suburb of Franklin Park, Illi- 
nois, is in its 30th year and has reached out to 44 countries 
and spawned 4,000 groups with 11,000 volunteer leaders 
and an annual budget of over $1.6 million. 

Mary, who is the wife of Dr. Gregory White, a prominent 
family practitioner, is the mother of eleven children. Three 
of her children were born when she was in her forties, the 
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MIDLIFE CRISIS 
continued from previous page 


last when she was 47. 

Mary was never especially concerned about any of her 
pregnancies and her last eight children were born at home. 
‘‘T’m just not the worrying kind,’’ she said. ‘*I do the best I 
can and put the baby in the hands of the Lord.”’ 

‘*We’ve been blessed,’’ Mary continued. *‘I wish more 
people would realize there are three in a marriage: the hus- 
band, the wife and God. It’s tragic that so many couples 
have no faith and try to work out their problems alone in- 
stead of leaving them in the hands of God.”’ 

Mary is dismayed that society seems to be anti-baby with 
so many couples postponing families or electing not to have 
children. ‘“The role of the mother today is constantly under- 
mined and mothering is considered a second rate occupa- 
tion,’’ she said. ‘‘But raising a child is so worthwhile. I 
can’t think of anything more rewarding than a commitment 
to raising a child.”’ 


In our society, 
having a baby at age 41 
is an invitationto... 
commiseration about 
“your mistake” 


It is true that as a woman’s age increases so does her risk 
of having a child with genetic defects. But, according to the 
American College of Obstetrics and Gynaecologists, the 
likelihood that a woman over 35 will deliver a healthy baby 
is actually greater today because of recent scientific ad- 
vances. 

Obstetricians today are far more worried about mothers in 
their early teens than about women at the other end of the 
reproductive lifespan. Babies born to teens have a high mor- 
tality rate because of poor nutrition, improper prenatal care 
and their mother’s abuse of alcohol and other drugs. 

Physicians are increasingly beginning to believe that a 
woman’s physical and mental health may have more to do 
with the success of her pregnancy than her age alone. The 
success of a mother in nurturing her child is thought to be 
related directly to her maturity. 

So, if you’re thinking of having your first child or adding 
a caboose to the family, don’t be discouraged by negative 
feedback. Pablum and Geritol do mix and a new baby may 
be the fillip middle-aged parents need to stay young. 

Elizabeth has been a bonus in more ways than one. I’m 
already working on a book detailing my experiences. It’s 
tentatively titled: ‘‘I was the matriarch of the maternity 
floor’ or ‘‘My middle-aged spread was a bouncing baby 


girl!”’ oO 


Jean Guarino is a freelance writer from Oak 
Park, Illinois, USA. 
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— Photos by W. N. Stevenson 


Day 1 — 4:43 p.m. 


I tried to look 


tough and insightful instead of pastoral as I 
lined up in a tent marked *“‘Media Accreditation.’’ There 
were reporters from around the globe, the eyes of the world 
were upon the Toronto Economic Summit, and here was I 
covering it all for the Presbyterian Record. 

I gave the woman at the security desk one of those ‘‘I en- 
joyed the sermon too”’ smiles, but she didn’t smile back. 

*‘Identification?’’ I handed over my passport. 

‘*Anything else?’’ I offered my 50 Wynford parking pass 
and my certificate of ordination but she just sighed. 

*“What news organization?’’ She scanned her computer 
listing for my name among the terrorists and other criminal 
types. 

‘‘Presbyterian Record.’’ { tossed it off like it was Reuters 
or UPI. She didn’t even look up. 

**That’s like the Christian Science Monitor, isn’t it?”’ 

‘*Not really,’’ I confessed. Now she looked up and exam- 
ined my security pass intimately.. 

**Any other “*Presby- whoojits’ covering the Summit?** 

‘*Yes!’” Here was real triumph. ‘*Bill Cameron from The 
Journal is Presbyterian and Lloyd Robertson, CTV — he 
writes for the Record too.’’ Now she was impressed. Sens- 
ing I had her on the ropes, I added, ‘“‘Ronald Reagan is a 
Presbyterian you know.”’ 

‘‘Funny,’’ she said as she stamped my press card, “‘I al- 
ways heard he was Republican.”’ 


Our Man 


At the Summit 


The adventures of Michael Farris as he covered the Summit 


meeting in Toronto for the Record 


What news organization? 
Presbyterian Record! 


Let me explain about 
General Assembly and... 


Day 2 — 8:37 a.m. 


‘*How may I help you?’’ The bright, young thing wore a 
larger than life smile. ‘‘Media Hostess’’ her name tag said. 

‘*You’re with the Presbyterian Record | see. How nice. 
That’s like the Christian Science Monitor isn’t it?”’ 

‘‘In everything but style, content and format, yes just like 
it.’ This was a better answer because the hostess never 
blinked. 

‘*You’ll be needing facilities for your work as a reporter. 
Will you need to book time on the satellite uplink? No?. . . 
How about a computer? There is a terminal for every report- 
er. A fax machine maybe? A soundproof audio booth? A 
typewriter? 

By now that smile had slid into a taut line. 
‘‘How then, sir, will you report our Summit?’’ 


Honesty did not seem like the best policy right then but I 
tried it anyway. 

‘*T will sit down in a few weeks and write out something 
for my magazine.”’ 

‘*A few weeks!’’ she cried. It was clear now that I was 
not helping her help me. She went on with fervour. 

‘*These are events here shaping the world by the minute. 
How can you just wait?’’ 

I tried to look unperturbed, the way I do when I read 
church growth statistics. 

‘“You must understand,’ I reasoned, “‘the Record comes 
out once a month and even if I write something today it may 
not be printed until October.”’ 

She was far from convinced and seemed poised to snatch 
back my free media tote bag. 

‘‘What about your church leaders? Surely they will want 
to know immediately so that they can make informed deci- 
sions about vital issues.”’ 

I wish I could have booked a dozen satellite dishes just to 
make her happy. Instead I told the truth. 

‘‘Let me explain to you about General Assembly and the 
Barrier Act... . .” 


Day 3 — 7:03 a.m. 


The leaders of the free world will walk by here two hours 
from now. Walk by, mind you, nothing more and already 
there is a crush of reporters and camera people in wait. I’d 
rather be at a presbytery meeting. 


9.12 a.m. 


The leaders walk by, a thousand strobes go off, everyone 
shouts questions at the same time and the leaders pretend to 
be deaf or something like that. Then they walk away. It’s a 
tradition at these sorts of gatherings someone told me. And I 
thought we only did these things at congregational meet- 
ings! 


11:07 a.m., 01:23 p.m., 2:41 p.m., 3:14 
p.m. and 4:07 p.m. 


‘“‘Presbyterian Record, Eh? That’s like the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, isn’t it?”’ 
‘*The very same,’’ I said, ‘“‘the very same.’’ Oo 


At the time of the Economic Summit Meeting, Dr. Farris was Associate 
Minister of St. Andrew’s Church in Toronto. Many of the Summit events 
occurred at the Convention Centre located about a block from the church. 
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Is there any hope in 


in th 


5, & 


AS I WRITE this article I find myself all alone in 
a Saskatoon hotel room. I don’t know whether to 
laugh or cry. I am torn between a feeling of great 
hope and a feeling of deep despair. 


The second meeting of the Board of World Mission’s 
Task Force On Rural and Remote Ministry has just ended. 
A few hours earlier all of us on the task force, which is com- 
posed of a person from each synod in Canada, filled this 
place with hopeful laughter. For two days and nights we 
met, dreamed, talked and dared to think exciting things con- 
cerning Christ’s Church and its work in rural or remote 
areas of this country. 

For me, a country boy who grew up in the southeastern 
corner of rural British Columbia where the Christian church 
refused to be present, the past two days and nights had been 
the most hopeful times in my short life in the church. As a 
group the task force had worked hard to identify many of 
the reasons that often render our denomination impotent in 
ministry and mission in the rural or remote context. We had 
come up with 35 recommendations, our first instalment of 
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Wind ? by David Webber 


ideas that would be sent to all Presbyterian congregations 
for input and comment. 

I was excited, for I was certain that if our recommenda- 
tions were acted upon by the 1989 General Assembly when 
our task force report is to be presented as part of the Board 
of World Mission report, our denomination’s present prac- 
tice in the country and in the outback would be born anew. 
And then it happened. 

A brother in the Lord, a concerned guest at our meeting, 
spoke very briefly and quietly. He challenged us by com- 
menting that we had not yet dealt with the pain of the people 
in rural and remote places . . . pain caused by the church. 
People who had tried hard to be Christ’s church but who had 
often been left with pastors just out of college who did not 
have the skill to enable the country church for ministry. 
People whose pastors regularly left them every two or three 
years after they had acquired skill in leadership and valuable 
local knowledge . . . left to return to the city. People who 
often faced years without a pastor simply because it was 
hard to find a city raised and educated person who wanted to 
live in a rural or remote place. People, like my wife and I, 
who grew up in a small rural community needing the 
Church, sometimes desperately, but who are often denied 
its ministry because it is being led by pastors and theolo- 
gians who have been trained to put institutional success be- 
fore mission and ministry with a few rural people. 

As he quietly spoke a horrifying reality began to settle in 
my guts. That reality is the urban socialization and educa- 
tion of our pastors and theologians that occurs during the 
formative years of theological education. To put it more 
bluntly, the leaders of our church are not being equipped 
for, or challenged to consider a life’s calling to ministry in 
rural or remote areas by our theological colleges. Our col- 
leges are graduating leaders for the urban and suburban 
church . . . and inadvertently causing pain to people in the 
country and isolated communities. People whose need for 
the Church of Christ is as great as any city person’s. 


The leaders of our church 

are not being equipped for 

or challenged to consider, 
ministry in rural or remote areas. 


What makes me want to cry as I sit alone today in this 
hotel room reflecting upon people in rural and remote areas 
and the realities of theological education in The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, is that I know the situation has existed 
for at least a hundred years. Many, many voices have cried 
out from the wilderness. James Robertson, our famous Su- 
perintendent of Missions for the Western half of Canada, 
wrote about this very problem in the late 1880s: 

‘There is something sadly wrong about our young men 
and the mission field, and the same disease seems to trouble 
the American Church as their reports disclose. People are 
praying for a revival of religion; the dry places of our 
Church, the places that need most to be revived, are the col- 
leges, including the professors, for had the professors done 
their duty all the years of the past, the state of things we 
have would not exist. The college has left the Church to for- 


age all over the Church for itself; the professors, conse- 
quently, wish as many of their own students as possible to 
be settled in Ontario and in good charges, so that the con- 
gregations of these men may help the college. There is, con- 
sequently, no effort made to keep the frontier before the stu- 
dents. Nor do professors go out to see the field for them- 
selves; they stick about the towns or go to Britain, watering- 
places, &c., and the wants of the field are not known. The 
American Assembly is bringing this matter before the col- 
leges, and evidently, if their students shirk the work, the 
Assembly would like to know why. I wish to visit these col- 
leges ere long and tell the students a few plain things.’ 
(Charles W. Gordon, The Life and Times Of James Rob- 
ertson. Hodder and Stoughton, London, p. 270). 


It’s been a long time since rural or 
remote areas have received 

any real nourishment. . . from 
our theological colleges. 


I have recently done quite a bit of reading of authors from 
both the U.S.A. and Canada who wrote from the turn of the 
century to 1914. All agree that a major part of the solution 
to what was referred to then as ‘“The Rural Church Prob- 
lems,’’ was to recruit and specifically equip pastors for the 
rural church. By equip they meant three things; (1) Educate 
future ministers about life in the rural context; (2) Give fu- 
ture ministers tools for ministry in the rural context; (3) 
Equip ministers for leadership in social action in the rural 
context. 

Recently, I did a thumbnail survey of Canadian semina- 
ries and theological colleges. The replies would indicate 
that in spite of James Robertson’s ‘‘plain words’’ a hundred 
years ago and the rural church writing binge of the first 20 
years of this century, not much has happened with regards 
to equipping our Teaching Elders for ministry in the rural 
and remote context. A hundred years . . . it’s a long time to 
wait. 

So here I sit. The hotel desk clerk told me this morning 
that there has been no appreciable precipitation here for nine 
months. As I sit I can see a Saskatoon farmer who is sadly 
disking his parched fields in the hope of a nourishing and 
refreshing rain. So far all he has received is dust in the 
wind. Is there any hope in dust in the wind? I think I know 
exactly how he must feel. It has been a long time since the 
church in rural and remote areas across this vast country has 
received any real nourishment or refreshment from our 
theological colleges. oO 


David Webber is the minister at Bradner Pres- 
byterian Church, a rural congregation in the Fra- 
ser Valley of British Columbia. 
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WHY WE’R 
A dollar for a donkey 


by Alec McEwen 


€¢ 

| ibe take a couple of days’ leave and go to Jerusa- 
lem,’’ Wally suggested, as we sat in the barrack room at 
Mugeibila, a few miles south of Nazareth, in early 1946. 
Less than a year before, our regiment had been in Germany. 
Now we were in Palestine, having exchanged our tanks for 
armoured cars, and our combat role for a policing operation 
in a fascinating but troubled land. 

Arriving in Jerusalem, we found a modest but clean hotel 
in the Old City, a roughly-rectangular area of about 200 
acres, enclosed by walls. Since our leave was so short and 
we wanted to make the best use of it, we decided to take a 
guided tour. There were several possibilities: bus, taxi, on 
foot, and by donkey. The idea of riding a donkey around Je- 
rusalem struck us as being very appropriate in this historic 
city. For about one dollar each we could have two donkeys 
and an English-speaking guide to take us to all the most im- 
portant religious sites. 

Early next morning our donkeys were at the hotel. Our 
guide Yusuf, an Arab boy about twelve-years-old, gave us a 
printed itinerary with the names of a dozen or more places 
we were going to visit, and we trotted off expectantly. After 
passing through St. Stephen’s Gate on the eastern side of 
the city, we started toward the Mount of Olives, about a half 
mile away. We had gone no more than a hundred yards or 
so when Yusuf met some friends, or perhaps enemies, and 
got into what seemed to be a fierce argument with them. He 
told us to go on and that he would catch up later. We never 
saw him again. Meanwhile, our docile donkeys plodded on 
up the hill, without any guidance from us. In fact, we had 
no idea exactly where we were or where we were headed. 

Finally the donkeys stopped and started to graze. No 
amount of prodding or urging would budge them. Seeing a 
building nearby, I said to Wally, “‘that must be the Church 
of the Pater Noster, number one on the list.’’ We dis- 
mounted, left the animals eating contentedly, and went in- 
side. All round the walls of this church are inscriptions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, written in 45 of the world’s languages. 

Outside the church we had a fine view of Jerusalem. Our 
donkeys were still munching, but when we got astride them 
they took us carefully down the hill. By now it was becom- 
ing obvious what was happening. The donkeys had done 
this trip so many times they knew every step of the way. 
There was no need for a guide or anyone else to tell them 
where to go. Lower down the hill we came to the second 
stop, the Garden of Gethsemane. The garden is smaller than 
I had thought it would be, but it still has its olive trees, and 
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the Church of all Nations stands there. Like most of the oth- 
er biblical sites we visited, the garden has its souvenir 
shops. We were offered small pieces of wood, said to come 
from the original cross of Jesus. 

On we went, through the valleys of Kidron and Hinnom, 
round the southern end of old Jerusalem, and re-entered the 
ancient heart of the city by the Jaffa Gate on its western 
side. Our donkeys had taken us on a beautiful and inspiring 
journey. Quiet, placid and dutiful, they stopped at every 
place on the itinerary, waiting patiently each time until we 
were ready to move on. Back at the hotel in the late af- 
ternoon, we tethered them in the yard. We never knew their 
names, but they were the perfect guides. oO 


Alec McEwen is an Ottawa civil servant and a free-lance writer. His career 
has included many years of work in developing countries under United Na- 
tions and Canadian assistance programmes. He is a member of the Church 
of the Resurrection (Anglican) in Ottawa. 
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THANKFUL 


Thank you 


my AS 2/12) 


I was dusting a piece of pottery and happened to look in- 
side — there were twelve bits of paper with thank-you notes 
scribbled on each one, from a family with two adults and 
two teenagers. 

The pot had been a gift and along with the gift came the 
notes of appreciation for us, a family of five. Obviously the 
notes had been treasured, for they had never been tossed 
out. 

The fragrance that these notes brought to me meant even 
more now than they had seven years ago: 

‘*Thank-you for all your encouragement which has made 


this pot possible (and the lid fits well!)’’ 

‘*Thank-you for the strength of your characters.’’ 

‘*Thank-you for providing a cosy place for the teens to 
meet.”’ 

‘“Thank-you for the firmness of your handshake.”’ 

‘*Thank-you for being there when help was needed.”’ 

I labelled the pot, my Thanksgiving Pot. 

One of the social graces we initially instruct our young 
children in is to say ‘‘thank-you.’’ I recall one of the first 
prayers our oldest child prayed (she was three at the time) 
was to thank God for mudpies and peanut butter. As parents, 
we were delighted. I think God must have been pleased as 
well, for he is not so interested in hearing right prayers as he 
is in hearing real prayers. 

I thought of the list of those who have served me and 
needed my ‘‘thank-you’’ — the garbage men topped my 
list, for | have never stepped outside to say a word of thanks 
to them. There were others — shopkeepers, teachers, po- 
lice, mailmen, doctors, dentists, the paperboy, and count- 
less others. 

A balanced Thanksgiving day is saying thanks to the peo- 
ple around us — family, friends and strangers — and also to 
God. David, Israel’s songwriter and poet of whom God ex- 
claimed, ‘‘He’s a man after my own heart’’! has this truth to 
share with us. 

“‘He who brings thanksgiving as his sacrifice 
honors Me: to him who orders his way aright 
I will show the salvation of God.’ CO] 


Mrs. Mcllveen is a freelance writer from Richmond, B.C. 


Last Year’s Halloween Treat 


he bag of assorted candies was ready, and I’d been 
looking forward to visits from pint-sized goblins. But Hal- 
loween morning my arthritis flared up, and by evening I 
could barely move. I couldn’t possibly answer each knock 
on the door to distribute the goodies so I decided to fasten 
the candy bag to the door and watch the parade of trick-or- 
treaters from my darkened living room. 

The first to arrive was a ballet dancer and three little 
ghosts. Each picked out a sweet in turn. When the last tiny 


hand emerged full-fisted, I heard the ballerina scold: 
““You’re not supposed to take more than one!’’ I was 
pleased big sister would play conscience for the little one. 

Hobos, hippies, gypsies and skeletons followed. More 
children showed up than I had expected. The candy was 
running low and I was about to turn off the porch light when 
I noticed four more visitors. The three oldest reached into 
the bag and pulled out Hershey bars. I held my breath, hop- 
ing there would be one left for the tiny witch. But when she 
pulled out her hand, all it held was a single orange jelly 
bean. Already the others were calling, ‘‘C’mon, Brenda, 
let’s go. There’s no one home to give you more.’’ But Bren- 
da lingered an extra minute. Deliberately she whispered, 
‘*Thank you, house, I like the jelly bean.”’ 

Words from Ephesians came to my lips: ‘‘Make melody 
in your heart to the Lord. Give thanks always for all 
things.’’ Brenda had put a song in my heart and taken the 
arthritis pains from my knees. oO 


Ms. McKay is a free lance writer from Vashon, Washington State, U.S.A. 
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The Last Temptation of Christ 


by Ray Appel 


‘|. . AND he began to be greatly distressed and troubled. And he said to them, ‘My soul is very sorrowful, 
even to death; remain here and watch.’ And going on a little further, he fell to the ground and prayed that if 
it were possible, the hour might pass from him.”’ (Mark 14:33b-35. R.S.V.) 


Ik this film, the last temptation is 
not that Jesus wants to have sexual 
relations with Mary Magdalene, but 
rather that he wants to live a normal 
life. Director Martin Scorsese’s Jesus 
desperately wants God to pass him 
by, so that he is free to settle down, 
have a home, get married and have 
children. This does in fact happen in 
the film but only in a dream se- 
quence. In the wilderness, Jesus is 
tempted to follow this Plan but in the 
end he stands against the temptation 
and walks the path to Golgotha. 

Martin Scorsese’s film (based on 
Nikos Kazantzakis’s novel and not 
on the Gospels) portrays Jesus as a 
chosen man who meets this challenge 
with much fear, trembling and dis- 
tress, as well as joy, and faith. No- 
where in Scorsese’s film is Jesus pre- 
sented as a god-like Messiah whose 
every action is met with pure and ro- 
bot-like perfection. Instead, the mov- 
ie begins with Jesus the carpenter 
planning and fitting beams for the 
Romans to use for the many crucifix- 
ions of his day. Why is Jesus build- 
ing crosses? Jesus tells his friend, 
‘‘It’s because I want God to hate me. 
| don’t want him to choose me.”’ 

It has been said that Jesus is pre- 
sented as a ‘‘wimp’’ in this movie. 
This is true, especially early in the 
movie. However, maybe we feel that 
way because we’re used to seeing Je- 
sus portrayed as a superhero, who 
never questions, doubts or fears. 
We've taken the complex and con- 
fusing doctrine of ‘*Very God/Very 
Man’”’ and turned Jesus into ‘*Very 
God in the mere shell of a man.”’ 

In a dream sequence, near the end 
of the film, Jesus appears middle- 
aged. He is homely and_ tired 
looking. Hearing someone preach- 
ing, Jesus follows the sound until he 
comes to a small crowd listening to 
Saint Paul preach. Paul says that he is 


a changed man because of Jesus 


Christ. Jesus yells to the podium, 


‘*Have you ever met this Jesus face- 
to-face?’’ Paul, a little embarrassed, 
admits that he never met that Jesus, 
but rather he had met a blinding light 
on the road to Damascus. Jesus takes 
Paul aside and continues to talk to 
him. Finally Paul says, ‘‘I’m glad I 
met you .. . Now I know that my 
Christ is stronger than you are!’’ In 
other words, Paul met the Divine 
Christ, the cosmic saviour, the super 
messiah redeemer, and he is not con- 
cerned with the human Jesus. 

There are some stilted moments. 
The literal Roman Catholic view of 
Jesus as the Sacred Heart reminded 
me of a sacrificial scene I once saw in 
‘‘Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom.’’ Other scenes too are a bit 
unnerving. When Jesus begins to tell 
a story, it does not come out as 
smoothly as we might like. He starts 
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a parable with: **...ummmm.. . 
let’s see... ummmmm .. . okay, 
ah, a farmer was out in the field 

For many this film will be a re- 
freshing change. Jesus is a human 
sort of Everyman to whom we can re- 
late. Not only does he share in our 
suffering, pain, confusion, and fears, 
but in the movie/novel version, he 
understands sin because he speaks of 
his past sins. 

This movie will definitely not 
please everyone, but for those who 
complain about it and have not seen 
it, my advice would be to go and see 
it. It was a movie I found stimulating 
and thought provoking but not one to 
rest my faith on. 

Finally, | wonder what future gen- 
erations will think of this film. What 
will they say when they read newspa- 
per accounts of the opening of the 
film and read about police protection 
and extra-heavy security, of parcels 
and bags being checked? My guess is 
they will chuckle and say, **What 

was all the fuss about?’’ Will 

they say that the film contrib- 

uted to‘ discussions about who 
the historical Jesus really 
was? Did more people in 
the late 1980s re-examine 
the views about Jesus 
set down by the Gospels 
and early church fathers? 
It remains to be seen. 


Barbara Hershey as 
Mary Magdalene in The 
Last Temptation of Christ. 


| 
fF BOOKS 


Early Canadian Missionaries in 
Korea, 1888-1895 

by Young Sik Yoo. 1987 120pp + 24 
p.pictures $17.50 from the author, Apt. 
21, 900 Dundas St. W., Mississauga, 
Wey i} A 

In the Forword to this important 
piece of research, the Rev. Robert 
Anderson correctly points out the 
uniqueness of this 1888-95 mission- 
ary era in Korea. He concludes that 
the research undertaken by the author 
can only encourage future historians 
to recognize and emphasize this hith- 
erto largely overlooked area of Ca- 
nadian missisonary involvement in 
the Orient, especially in the seven 
year period covered in this volume. 

The reader will be intrigued by the 
influence of certain geographical 
areas across Canada, individual con- 
gregations and societies which so 
greatly influenced the early mission- 
ary movement in Korea. Such names 
as The Presbyterian College, Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia, and Trinity and 
Victoria Medical Schools, or the 
YMCA, University of Toronto, ap- 
pear with regularity on the pages of 
this book. 

It is interesting to discover that a 
significant proportion of the earliest 
Canadian Presbyterian missionaries 
to Korea were not officially appoint- 
ed by the Board of Missions, as the 
General Assembly in the 1880s was 
unwilling to begin new work, due to 
financial stringencies. Many of the 
men and women who felt called to 
serve in Korea were not ordained, 
while some of the most effective 
evangelism was undertaken by medi- 
cal personnel. 

The chapter on James S. Gale, 
‘‘the most interesting and distin- 
guished pioneer Protestant mission- 
ary in the history of Korean 
Church’’, according to Young Sik 
Yoo, is most valuable. He was born 
in Alma, Ontario, the nephew of Al- 
exander Gale of Hamilton and Toron- 
to. Here is set forth the close relation- 
ship between the denominational 
mission board and the YMCA of 
University College, Toronto. Credit 
for the beginnings of the Great Revi- 
val in Korea in the 1900s, known as 
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century,’’ is attributed in part to an- 
other Canadian, Louise H. McCullly 
of Truro, Nova Scotia. 

One of the founders of the *‘Ko- 
rean Union Mission’ of Toronto was 
Henry B. Gordon, a Toronto ar- 
chitect, and one-time treasurer of 
Knox Church, Toronto. He was the 
father of two Canadian ministers, the 


late R. Russell Gordon of London, 


and Noel Gordon of Scarborough. 
Mr. Gordon himself served in Korea 
and northern China for three years, 
building many churches and hospi- 
tals, including edifices in Beijing. In 
Canada, Henry Gordon designed the 
chapel of Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
while his wife founded the first out- 
patient clinic for women in Toronto, 
from which developed the Women’s 
College Hospital. Such information 
and much, much, more, are the con- 
tents of this volume — not the defini- 
tive history on Canadian Presbyterian 
involvement in Korea, but offering 
new insights and whetting the appe- 
tite for future research into this im- 
portant area of Presbyterian outreach 
prior to 1925. 

John Johnston, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


No Ordinary Book: The Making 
and Meaning of the New 
Testament 

Charles H. H. Scobie Novalis & Wood 
Lake Books, Ottawa and Winfield, B.C.: 
1988, 200 pp. 


Regular readers of the Record will 
recognize the name of Charles Sco- 
bie, Presbyterian minister, Professor 
of Religious Studies at Mt. Allison 
University and frequent contributor 
to this periodical. Especially ded- 
icated readers may even be familiar 
with much of the content of his most 
recent publication, No Ordinary 
Book, for the body of this volume is 
based on a series of articles that ap- 
peared in the Record from 1979 to 
1982. The book, as with the articles, 
makes available, on a popular basis, 
the results of scholarly New Testa- 
ment research. 

Dr. Scobie’s book begins with five 
brief and readable essays on the na- 
ture and formation of the New Testa- 
ment. Two of these, those dealing 


with the formation of the ‘*canon’’ 
(what’s in and what’s out of the New 
Testament) and the transmission of 
the text to us will be particularly use- 
ful. Discussion of these vital but 
technical matters can make the aver- 
age Christian’s eyes glaze over. Dr. 
Scobie, however, conveys important 
information in a winning and ap- 
proachable manner. The body of the 
work then deals with the various 
books of the New Testament in more 
or less the order of their composition. 
These essays deal with the circum- 
stances of composition and the major 
themes of each book. 

The popularizer of scholarly re- 
search undertakes a task of which 
both the importance and the difficulty 
is underestimated. The specialist will 
find nits to pick in this book, but the 
specialist would do well to remember 
the magnitude of the task of survey- 
ing the New Testament in 200 pages 


in language the intelligent layperson 
can understand. Dr. Scobie has done 
very well with his near impossible 
undertaking. On the scholarly contin- 
uum the book is somewhat conserva- 
tive without being in any way funda- 
mentalist. This stance and the general 
virtues of the work will make the 
book both useful and acceptable in 
many of our churches. A study guide 
for the assistance of groups working 
through the book is also available. 
This little book shows the breadth 
of Dr. Scobie’s scholarship. It also 
breathes his devotion to him who is 
the cornerstone of the New Testa- 
ment and his love for its writings. 
Those who share that devotion and 
love will profit from this introduction 
to what is indeed no ordinary book. 


Stephen Farris, 
Knox College, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A Mim | 
A SOVIET ODYSSEY , 
mame 


A Soviet Odyssey 


by Suzanne Rosenberg, Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, Toronto, 1988 $24.95 


A relatively short book of just over 
200 pages, I found this to be by far 
the most interesting book I read last 
summer. It’s what some might call 
‘‘a good read,’’ an autobiography of 
a woman born in Russia but who 
came as a small child to live in Mon- 
treal. As a teenager she fell in love 
with Irving Layton, later to become 
one of Canada’s best-known poets. 
Her mother insisted, however, that 
the family return to Russia, there to 
live out the Communist dream. The 
book then tells of life in Russia both 
during and after the war. The most 
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horrific part was life under Stalin. 
Everything we heard about Stalin, all 
those tales of oppression and para- 
noia, apparently are true. It was fas- 
cinating to read this book just at the 
time that the Soviet Union is allow- 
ing the truth to be told about this truly 
evil man. Both Suzanne and her 
mother were sent to labour camps on 
trumped-up charges. The man inter- 
rogating her was honest enough to 
admit that either he found her guilty 
or he himself went to prison camp. 
After spending several years in Si- 
beria, Suzanne Rosenberg was re- 
leased in a general amnesty. She re- 
turned to live in Moscow. Her own 
daughter, interestingly, met a Ca- 
nadian graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow and emigrated to 
Canada. Recently Suzanne Rosen- 
berg joined her daughter and now liv- 
es in the land of her teenage years. 
Arthur Koestler referred to Com- 
munism as “‘the god that failed.”’ 
This book gives much supporting ev- 
idence for that point of view. Howev- 
er the author was herself a dedicated 
Communist and one who appreciated 
such communistic guarantees as full 
employment, free education and 
medical benefits. Her mother, de- 
voted Communist though she was, 
died in a prison camp, in yet another 


example of our ability to be cruel to 

one another. But the real enemy was 

Stalin. Just like Hitler, he spread ter- 

ror down from the top and captured 
masses of people in his iron will. 

Stephen Hayes, 

Cobourg, Ont. 


Psalter Hymnal, 1987 
CRC Publications, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. $11.95 (US) available in Canada: 
P.O. Box 5070, Burlington, Ontario, 
L7R 3Y8 (416-336-2920) 

Coming from a denomination that 
as recently as 1934 only sang psalms, 
mostly from the Genevan Psalter, the 
Psalter Hymnal, 1987, of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church is certainly, as 
the preface puts it, “‘a book of 
worship to help God’s people move 
into the twenty-first century.”’ 

The words of the hymns and 
psalms, of which all 150 are rep- 
resented, are in contemporary lan- 
guage, almost entirely eliminating 
the ‘“‘thees’’ and ‘‘thous,’’ and 
speaking of people in inclusive lan- 
guage. God is referred to by mascu- 
line pronouns. 

An interesting section is called, Bi- 
ble Song. \t features songs that are 
paraphrases of scripture from the Old 
and New Testaments, including the 
contemporary ‘‘Whatsoever you 
do,’’ and the traditional, ‘‘Brother 
James”’ air. 

There is a wide variety of hymns, 
including songs from post- Vatican II 
Roman Catholic sources such as 
‘“‘Gift of Finest Wheat,’’ and ‘‘Alle- 
luia, Give Thanks to the Risen 
Lord,’’ traditional black gospel, 
**Sing Low, Sweet Chariot,’’ tradi- 
tional gospel, ‘‘I love to tell the sto- 
ry,’ and contemporary songs such as 
Andrae Crouch’s ‘‘Bless the Lord’’ 
and ‘*My Tribute.’’ Songs in French, 
Spanish and Dutch are included. 

In terms of the music itself, most 
of the hymns are in low keys for ease 
of congregational singing, and alter- 
nate harmonies and descants from the 
Oxford Book of Carols. Some hymns 
have rhythm instruments included in 
the score, and by use of brackets, 
short introductions are included for 
the hymns when the organist does not 
wish to play the whole tune. 

The compilers of the Psalter Hym- 
nal, 1987, say that any hymnbook 


should be biblical, catholic, meaning 
that it represent the many cultures 
and traditions in the church univer- 
sal, confessional, with songs mirror- 
ing the church’s doctrinal standards, 
and pastoral, ministering to the wide 
variety of needs within the church. 
With its scope and variety, this 
book makes great strides in meeting 
these four standards. When the time 
comes for the 1972 Book of Praise to 
be revised, the Psalter Hymnal, 1987- 
would be a fine source for direction. 


George Heldt 
Mr. Heldt is the music director at St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church in Don Mills, Ontario. 


As the Crow Flies Over Rough 
Terrain 

by James G. Kenny, (published privately, 
copies may be obtained from James G. 
Kenny, 61 Parade Road, Ballygarvey, 
Ballymena, Co. Antrim, BT43 7JZ 
Northern Ireland, 14.95 pounds sterling 
plus postage. 


Numbers of the readers of the Re- 
cord are acquainted with the name 
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‘*Ballymena’’. This is a well known 
town west of Belfast in the County of 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. There are 
members of prominent families in 
Ontario and in Canada whose roots 
are there. 


A new book privately published, 
titled As the Crow Flies Over Rough 
Terrain, written by James G. Kenny, 
has come to hand. Here is a book 
with much of the warp and weft of 
Ulster Presbyterianism in it. It is all 
about the people and places of the 
Braid Valley, around Slemish Moun- 
tain and the Glens of Antrim. There 
is almost a genealogy of Presbyterian 
ministers, who have gone forth to the 
Americas and other parts of the 
world. They have been inspired by 
the injunction of the Master, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world. . .”’ 

There are many interesting snip- 
pets about local farms and _ local 
churches, particularly as these were 
affected by the endless parade of re- 
bellions. One reads about the ‘*Great 
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great personal satisfaction, and useful extra 
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own home. Sounds interesting? It is. 

And you can't lose! If you have not 
recovered the cost of your tuition by the time 
you have completed the course, YOUR FEES 
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Famine’’, and the dreadful plight of 
the peasantry of the west of Ireland. 
In times of bereavement they could 
afford neither cart nor coffins to bury 
their dead. 

This unusually titled book has as 
its basis the several families of the 
Broughshane area of Ballymena. 
There are the Magills, the Kennys, 
the Beatties, the Montgomeries and 
the McCaugheys. There are eye wit- 
ness accounts of the rebellion of 1798 
when the rebels were led by a Pres- 
byterian by the name of Henry Joy 
McCracken. His name as well as that 
of Wolfe Tone — another Protestant 
— are revered by fervent Irish Na- 
tionalists to this day. 

This is a coffee table-book which, 
among other pieces, contains classi- 
cal allusions anad sermon texts. 

It would be a grand gift for an old 
timer who would enjoy a titter at the 
sayings and the dialect of that part of 
the United Kingdom. 

Robert Hartley Beattie, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Unholy Terror The Sikhs and 
International Terrorism 


by lan Mulgrew Key Porter Books Ltd., 
Toronto, 1988. 


The assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi, the attack on the 
golden Temple of Amritzar, the crash 
of the Air India flight 182 killing all 
369 people aboard, the explosion in 
the Narita airport in Japan, the trial of 
Talwinder Singh Parmar — those 
news stories are all brought together 
in this book. 

lan Mulgrew shows how all these 
events (and many more) are part of a 
world-wide story involving a Sikh 
network of terrorism whose aim is to 
establish a separate state, Khalistan. 
The Sikhs have good reasons to want 
to have their own land separate from 
India as Mulgrew explains so well. 
Unfortunately for us and for other 
people of the world the Sikhs have 
resorted to violence in pressing their 
claims and many innocent people 
have suffered. The Indian gover- 
ment, which provoked the violence, 
is using violence in retaliation. There 
is a vicious religious war going on 


out there. But it is not only ‘‘out 
there’; it is being waged here, in 
Canada, too — especially in the cit- 
ies of Vancouver, Toronto and Mon- 
treal. 

Read this book and you will under- 
stand the headlines in our newspapers 
and you will ascertain why assassina- 
tions, kidnappings and bomb threats 
will be with us for some time. You 
will also come to see why it is so dif- 
ficult to root out the violence and 
why the police have been so ineffec- 
tive so far. 

This is a revealing, helpful and 
disturbing book which deserves a 
wide readership. 

Zander Dunn, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Unlock 
Your Bible 


by W. Brian Gee, Wood Lake Books, 
Winfield, B.C., $9.95 


If the average Christian thinks of 
the Bible as a potpourri of wisdom, 
parables, and snippets of history 
mixed with prophetic utterances it is 
hardly a surprise. After all that is the 
usual diet offered to sermon tasters, 
and indeed to the scholars of the 
church school who are brought only 
irregularly. 

The human mind does try to ar- 
range such a “‘trivial pursuits’’ ap- 
proach into some kind of order, but it 
may need a little help. Such an over- 
view is provided by the Rev. Brian 
Gee of Whitby, Ontario. 

For too long those in preaching 
and teaching offices have made the 
assumption that all will become ap- 
parent when the end of the long series 
is reached. How helpful to hold in 
one’s hand a guide to an otherwise 
unending journey punctuated by nec- 
essary absences. 

Fortunately, Bible Synthesis, or 
putting it all together, has been redis- 
covered for adult learning and is the 
standard approach in a number of the 
commercial courses such as Kerygma 
or Shekinah. Even at a humbler level, 
however, it can be very useful for 
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any who would like to discover 
where all the threads are leading. 

In 90 pages, Brian Gee has man- 
aged to cover an amazing amount of 
material. He has resisted the urge to 
write either a commentary or merely 
an introductory article. Keeping the 
laymen constantly in mind, in fact 
writing for Bible classes within his 
own parish setting, he assumes the 
role of storyteller and finds that this 
is an effective way of engaging atten- 
tion as the biblical drama unfolds. 
Most biblical quotations are taken 
from the Good News (TEV) Bible. 

In just 90 pages, however, no one 
can do justice to those parts of the Bi- 
ble which are not narrative. Much 
has to be left for further study and the 
impression should not be left that this 
dramatic Reader's Digest style of 
overview is covering all the ground. 
In our age of oversimplification, this 
needs to be pointed out. 

Undoubtedly you can think of situ- 
ations within the life of your own 
family or congregation where such an 
introduction would be very helpful. 
Here is one*of the keys to help Un- 
lock Your Bible. M. Roy Gellatly 

Peterborough, Ont. 


Angels on 
Our Bedposts 


Board of Congregational Life, The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, 1988. (Avail: 
able from B.C.L., 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 for $1.25 a 
copy or $1.00 a copy for 10 or more.) 

This thirty-seven page transcript of 
a Congress on ‘‘Care-Giving and Re- 
ceiving’’ held in April, 1988, at 
Glenview Presbyterian Church in To- 
ronto is more than a report of another 
Congress. The main part of the book- 
let is the true experience of one who 
dealt with the diagnosis of cancer not 
once but three times, and the effect of 
that diagnosis on her. 

Morag Morris, mother, wife of a 
minister, a practising registered nurse 
and friend, tells of her fears, her an- 
ger, the compassion of friends. She 
honestly and vividly describes her re- 
sponse to her different emotions, to 
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the angels on her bedpost. 

This book reveals the innermost 
thoughts, questions, relationships, 
and above all the faith of one who is 
the recipient of many acts of care. It 
points out how inadequate most of us 
are in dealing with the terminally ill 
patient, and directs us to the Source 
of strength available to all. 

The Congress was planned by the 
late Morag Morris who joined ‘‘all 
the saints from their labour rest’’ in 
June, 1988. 

This booklet is not something to 
read and put back on the shelf. It is a 
book to be re-read and pondered. It 
challenges us to use the courage and 
faith which is God-given to all of us, 
in administering care, friendship and 
love. 

E. Marie Rice 


Marie Rice is a member of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto. 


Hospital 

by Martin O'Malley, published by Mac- 
Millan of Canada in Oct., 1986, 256 
pages, $24.95. 


Condition Critical 
by Nicholas Reqush, published by Mac- 
Millan of Canada, 1987. 

The future of Health Care is far too 
important to be left in the hands of 
physicians, politicians and health ad- 
ministrators alone. Society as a 
whole has to be involved. These two 
books which take a look at the crisis 
in the Canadian health care system 
should help the reader enter the de- 
bate. 

Hospital by Martin O’ Malley illus- 
trates some of the reasons for Cana- 
da’s health woes. Condition Critical 
by Nicholas Reqush attempts to ana- 
lyse why the situation has deterio- 
rated to the stage where at present 40 
per cent of Ontario hospitals are op- 
erating in the red. Both books come 
to some conclusions as to how to 
maintain the level of Canadian health 
care which until recently ranked with 
the best in the world. 

Hospital is a well written book by 
a free-lance writer, who has dis- 
cussed medicine before in his 1983 
book, Doctors. Mr. O’ Malley spent 
two and a half years at Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital, one of the five largest 
and most advanced hospitals in North 
America. In this book he illustrates 
some of the reasons for the crisis: 

continued 
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Letters 
continued from page 7 


Christianity vis-a-vis world religions. 
As a person whose job for the last 18 
years has been to initiate and promote 
dialogue between people of diverse 
religious and _ ideological _ per- 
suasions, I found the ideas of Joseph 
McLelland and Ray Drennan and the 
polemic reactions to them interest- 
ing. The major problem with these 
ideas and reactions 1s that they seem 
to treat Jesus Christ as a theological 
abstraction rather than a sociological 
reality. This difference, according to 
my experience and understanding, is 
of crucial importance when _ the 
church interacts and enters into dia- 
logue with people of other faiths. 
Jesus Christ is not a theological 
construct. Theology, whether liberal 
or conservative, does not define him. 
It is, at the best, an attempt to artic- 


Books 


continued from previous page 


@ Transplant programs which are ex- 
tremely expensive to develop and 
perform, yet only benefit a very 
small number of people. 

@ Hospital administrators with huge 
budgets appear more interested in 
having their hospitals associated with 
new and expensive high technology 
which results in a high profile for the 
hospital. 

Mr. O’Malley’s book follows 
some of the patients who attended to- 
ronto General Hospital, as well as re- 
cording the stories and attitudes of 
the people who work there. He re- 
ports on the ‘‘front-line troops’’ in 
the trenches of the Emergency De- 
partment through the specialists who 
receive referrals from all over Onta- 
rio and the world, right up to the 
‘‘generals’’ of the hospital, the ad- 
ministrators and public relations peo- 


ple. 


ulate the ongoing experience of the 
church’s encounter with Christ. . . . 

McLelland and Drennan are right 
in asserting that in the context of the 
changing sociological conditions and 
vis-a-vis world religions the Church 
must continually rethink and modify 
its position and approach. The pur- 
pose of this rethinking and modifica- 
tion, however, should be to lead the 
Church towards the core from the 
margin, towards the essence from the 
form and towards the real from the 
abstract... . 

In Jesus we find not only the actua- 
lization of the abstract conception of 
God but also a revolutionary revision 
and modification of this conception. 
He changed the definition of God. In 
him we find the God who identified 
with the lowest of the low; who was 
moved by the plight of the hungry 
and the sick, the outcasts and the os- 
tracized and responded to their needs; 


Condition Critical is written by 
Nicholas Reqush, a medical journal- 
ist, who raises many more important 
issues of Canadian health care. He 
asks: do we have too many doctors? 
The answer: in some specialties and 
in some areas we do, but, overall we 
do not. He also asks why the average 
life expectancy for a poorer man in 
Canada is nine years less than a mid- 
dle class man? 

Other topics in the book include 
the question of how are we going to 
deal with our growing number of 
aged in the next few decades and 
what is going to happen to the in- 
creasing number of AIDS victims? 
Why is so little money spent on pre- 
ventative medicine? Why are there 
not more community health centres 
or health service organizations where 
doctors are paid salaries and are able 
to spend more time with patients? 

Each chapter makes clear that the 
time for difficult decisions is here. 
Some priorities have to be set regard- 
ing the health care budget. These two 
books provide some factual back- 
ground which will help us as taxpay- 
ers, voters and users of the health 
system to enter into this debate. 

Wiliam Black 


William Black is a medical doctor in Toronto 
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who could hear the feeble voice of 
the blind man in the din and noise of 
the crowd; who had the courage and 
the conviction to defy and demolish 
the empty conventions of the contem- 
porary systems. At the height of his 
agony he was able to seek forgive- 
ness for his tormentors. He was the 
God who came to suffer and serve 
and die and in the process changed 
the meaning of power, and suffering, 
life and death. 

People respond to Christianity and 
are drawn to it not because it has a 
superior theological system, but be- 
cause it has Jesus Christ. 

During my experience in inter- 
faith dialogue and interaction with 
people of other faiths, I have learned 
a great deal from other religions. I 
have also been compelled to search 
and rediscover things in my own faith 
of which I had lost sight, things of 
which I was not aware. It has taught 
me a critical appreciation of other 
faiths and has enriched my own faith. 
I have also learned that I must not try 
to become a defender of my faith but 


-let my faith defend me. In academic 


debates at the conceptual and theo- 
logical level, I have scored a point 
here and lost one there. But I have 
never come across a situation when I 
had to defend Jesus Christ when pre- 
sented as above. People might and do 
find the idea of God taking a human 
form difficult and unacceptable. But 
not the fact that Jesus, as depicted in 
the Gospels, was a tangible and con- 
crete expression of the abstract attrib- 
utes of God and that he adds a new 
and a revolutionary dimension to hu- 
man understanding of God. 
Clarence McMullen, 
The Christian Institute of Sikh Studies, 
Baring Union Christian College, 
Punjab (India) 


Reply to Dr. McLelland 


Dr. McLelland asserts that I have 
an overly simplistic idea of the Trin- 
ity and feel that everyone should 
mindlessly subscribe to the same 
simplistic notion. He is, of course 
correct, that a comprehensive theo- 
logical exposition of the Trinity will 
turn out to be an exceedingly com- 
plex enterprise in that, at its heart, 
the Trinity is a mystery which cannot 
be defined. And while I would also 


agree that each of us, of necessity, 
will and must, understand and ex- 
press our faith in different ways, it 
seems to me that all who consider 
themselves Christians should have no 
difficulty in confessing Jesus Christ 
to be Lord —in something like the 
sense in which the Apostle Paul orig- 
inally meant it. 

If a person has difficulty in making 
this simple confession — which is 
not dependant on a complete under- 
standing of the Trinity — then it can 
only be assumed that the one who 
chokes on such a confession, either 
does not believe in the deity of Christ 
or wishes to avoid denying it openly. 
And we can gain little comfort from 
Dr. McLelland’s ‘‘affirmation’’ of 
belief in the Trinity since in almost 
the same breath he commends the 
concept of ‘‘subordinationism’’ by 
which the Son is made out to be infe- 
rior to the Father. A position which 
bears more than a passing similarity 
to that of the heretic Arius and his 
third-century followers. 

McLelland then goes on to state 
that I fail to distinguish between two 
kinds of Unitarianism — one Chris- 
tian, the other Humanist. What Dr. 
McLelland refuses to see is that the 
very idea of a **Christian Unitarian”’ 
is a contradiction in terms, since one 
cannot be both a unitarian and a 
Christian because Christianity is a 
trinitarian religion. Then he chides 
me for being uncharitable to poor 
misunderstood Michael  Servetus, 
and he “‘challenges’’ me to prove 
from Servetus’ own writings that he 
was a “‘unitarian heretic’’. To begin 
with, it should be stated that is an un- 
assaible -historic fact that Michael 
Servetus was persecuted by both 
sides of the Reformation because, as 
he said in the introduction to his writ- 
ings, it was his stated purpose to 
undo the historically troublesome 
doctrine known as the Trinity. He 
was executed because his accusers 
believed him to be denying the heart 
of the Christian faith. 

Whether or not Servetus was actu- 
ally guilty of these charges is an issue 
that is outside the scope of this pre- 
sent discussion, since it is a question 
that could be debated for years by 
scholars of the Reformation. Thus, it 
would be pointless for me to enter 
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in the debate for years now, confer- 
ences held, books published. I have 
always been struck by the maturity of 
our laity on matters theological. They 
may not know the jargon, but they 
know where the action is. They know 
that Christianity no longer occupies a 
privileged place among world rell- 
gions. They know what pluralism 
means, what tolerance demands, 
what interfaith dialogue implies. If 
our clergy do not address these ques- 
tions, so much the worse for our vo- 
cation. 

Here is a tale of three Principals, 
leaders in theological education, 
makers of the vision which I accept. 
Walter Bryden headed Knox College 
during my student days. He had re- 
jected Church Union in 1925 because 
it was not a serious theological enter- 
prise. In his opinion it aimed at a 
large and socially influential church 
rather than one committed to the 
Word of God which involves a cer- 
tain offense to human pride. His vi- 
sion for continuing Presbyterians was 
that their very smallness and apparent 
weakness would be their strength, 
saving us from temptation and super- 
ficiality. He sensed that quality rather 
than quantity makes a church great. 
And that quality comes from a con- 
stant re-thinking of doctrine “‘in the 
language and thought-forms of our 
age’’ — his preamble to the Commit- 
tee on Articles of Faith, now Com- 
mittee on Doctrine. He saw this con- 
tinual re-formation as the safeguard 
against our internal enemy, that doc- 
trinaire systematizing and hardening 
which he called Rational Orthodoxy. 

Bryden’s successor Principal Stan- 
ley Glen expanded the vision. He 
once said, “‘Joseph, I covet for our 
church those who will be as familiar 
with other beliefs as with our own. 
Why don’t you do something at St 
Michael’s?’’ So I pursued post-doc- 
toral studies at the Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, reading Aqui- 
nas with Gerald Phelan. From him I 
learned much about grace and glory 
and justificiation by faith. I also 
learned that dialogue demands not 
just knowledge of the other’s posi- 
tion, but respect and even love for it. 
Most important, I learned that one 
becomes truly committed to a posi- 
tion of one’s own only by testing it in 
the crucible of dialogue and dissent. 


Otherwise it remains untried and na- 
ive. 

Consider these words of the late 
Daniel T. Niles, Ceylonese evangel- 
ist: “Until Buddhism began to exert 
an influence over me, until I found it 
fascinated me, until Buddha and his 
teachings became something _ that 
really attracted me — until that hap- 
pened, I couldn’t be an evangelist to 
the Buddhists. . . . And it’s the same 
with the Communists. Nobody who 
would say, ‘Communism is all rub- 
bish’, nobody who has failed to feel 
the power of Communism, will ever 
be able to evangelize the Commu- 
nists.”’ 

Third scene: Principal Robert Len- 
nox of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, introduced a new depart- 
ment, and I became Robert Professor 
of History and Philosophy of Reli- 
gion and Christian Ethics. (He re- 
marked that it was more like a ches- 
terfield than a chair). He encouraged 
me to emphasize world religions, 
partly to honour our affiliation with 
McGill and its stress on global con- 
text. For seven years I studied dil- 
igently the scriptures, hymns, litur- 
gies, philosophy and theology of Ju- 
daism, Islam, Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism. I wanted our ordinands to see 
the beauty and appeal of other faiths 
before jumping into that most diffi- 
cult of disciplines, ‘‘comparative 
studies’’. Since then I have been 
blessed with students and colleagues 
from all those religions, and have en- 
gaged in dialogue both formal and in- 
formal with most other churches and 
other religions. More than ever, I 
share a vision — large and hopeful 
— of what our little church might ac- 
complish. 


©) 


The other dimension of my con- 
cern is shaped by modern science. 
Consider the first article of Christian 
faith: **I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” What we moderns mean by 
this is quite different from former 
ages. (I pass over our problems with 
both ‘‘father’? and ‘‘almignty’’ as 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Who speaks for Presbyterians ? 


Tony Plomp 


To what extent does the Moderator 
of Assembly speak on behalf of the 
church? 


No, this was not a written question 
recently submitted to me but one that 
came up from time to time during my 
moderatorial year. It was a question 
raised by at least one correspondent 
in a letter to the editor. It is obviously 
a matter of some concern to some of 
our people. 

Originally the Moderator of As- 
sembly was not intended to speak for 
the denomination, but rather to rule 
on points of law and procedure for 
the duration of the court’s sitting. 
This is still the Moderator’s primary 
responsibility. Yet, whether we like 
it or not, the media and others turn 
inevitably to the office of the Moder- 
ator for information about the 
church’s position on the burning ts- 
sues of the day. Similarly, the leaders 
of other denominations who often do 
have the right to speak on behalf of 
their churches and who may not be 
all that well-acquainted with the fine 
points of Presbyterian polity, also 
turn to the Moderator inviting him or 
her to respond with them to matters 
that are of deep concern to us all. 

In a statement approved by the 
114th General Assembly, the Ecu- 
menical Relations Committee noted, 
‘*As the dangers and concerns of our 
age whirl around us, and in a genera- 
tion conditioned to on the spot press 
coverage and fairly quick analysis, 
the church needs a strategy to co- 
ordinate its prophetic and pastoral re- 
sponses to life in this world.’ The 
Committee believes that ‘“The oppor- 
tunity to speak ... on matters of 
public interest is an occasion for 
evangelism. When articulate Chris- 
tian argument is offered on the deep 
concerns of the Canadian public, we 
make the Gospel heard in powerful 
ways to people who may never enter 


our churches. When something has 
gone awry, socially or politically, na- 
tionally or internationally, there are 
also human lives in the balance. A 
statement or a telegram can save a 
life, or let those suffering know they 
are not forgotten.”’ 

In the light of these convictions the 
Assembly agreed that the Moderator 
should have some freedom to speak 
in appropriate fashion to the issues 
addressed to him. Guidelines were 
approved which request that the 
Moderator, as far as possible, speak 
in concert with other Canadian 
Churches on matters of public inter- 
est in order to strengthen our com- 
mon Christian witness. I tried to do 
so during my term of office on three 
different occasions. Furthermore, the 


What right 
has the Moderator 


to speak 
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-even though no Assembly ever ad- 


Moderator should be free to speak 
when the Assembly has approved a 
statement on a particular subject. 
This statement, even if made by ear- 
lier Assemblies, ought to be suffi- 
cient for the Moderator to support an 
ecumenical initiative on that topic. 
For precisely that reason I had no dif- 
ficulty responding to inquiries about 
our church’s position on the abortion 
question. Finally, when there is no 
approved statement, the Moderator 
ought to consult with the board or 
committee of Assembly charged with 
responsibility in the particular area of 
concern in order to receive informa- 
tion and advice so as to formulate a 
response or statement. This, too, was 
done when I finally signed the ecu- 
menical response to the govern- 
ment’s White Paper on Defense. This 
response incorporated much of what 
past Assemblies have been saying 


dressed that particular government 
document. 

I believe these guidelines will 
prove very helpful to future Modera- 
tors as they seek to respond in appro- 
priate fashion to the issues addressed 
to them. 

One final note. I suspect that in 
most cases the issue is not really 
whether or not Moderators have the 
right to speak on behalf of the 
church, but rather concern about the 
content of such statements. I think 
you will find few complaints about 
statements with which people agree, 
but vociferous ones about those with 
which they disagree, frequently of- 
fered under guise of the challenge, 
‘‘What right has the Moderator to 
speak on behalf of the church?’? [J 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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proper attributes of deity, and with 
the more trivial debate about evolu- 
tion.) For our Old Testament, **heav- 
en and earth’’ signified a flat earth 
over which the dome of heaven was 
fixed. Later, when the planetary sys- 
tem was recognized, it was. still 
thought that Earth was the centre of 
the universe. Still later, the solar sys- 
tem was known to be only one of nu- 
merous systems within galaxies, but 
probably the only one sustaining in- 
telligent life. 

Twentieth-century science has 
moved even beyond this perspective. 
Relativity theory and quantum theory 
combine to reveal a universe of enor- 
mous dimensions, its galaxies in 
flight from each other. Our little solar 
system, part of a galaxy of which we 
can see only the edge (the Milky 
Way) is no closer to a “*‘Centre”’ than 
any other could be. When we say 
‘*Maker of heaven and earth’’ we no 
longer picture a  quasi-physical 
Realm of bliss, home to immortals, 
somewhere above an earthly sphere 
to which God commits himself exclu- 
sively. But this should not cause us 
alarm — did not Jesus’ parables tea- 
ch us that indirect speech is the short- 
est way in religion too? We have had 
to give up “‘pictures’’ of the uni- 
verse, making do with models and 
metaphors, an open-ended cosmolo- 
gy. Scientific language is shaped by a 
reality in process, made up of events 
rather than things. Note that such 
‘‘relativity’’ is not the same as *‘rela- 
tivism’’. The old Centre has gone, 
but there is still a relationality, a 
meaningful field of coordinates. 

Therefore I conclude that the con- 
text for doing theology as this cen- 
tury ends is formed by world reli- 
gions and by science. Neither one is 
optional: every person will enter 
more fully into such ideas from now 
on. I covet for our church an open- 
ness to the revision (re-visioning) re- 
quired by this situation. 

Many Reformed theologians are 
engaged in this pursuit. T. F. Tor- 
rance of Edinburgh and Princeton is a 
prolific author on the need to recover 
a unifying theology able to adapt the 
theories of science, especially 


Einstein’s view of universal order. In 
England, John Hick and others pub- 
lished a theological shocker accusing 
Christians of reducing the Gospel to a 
‘‘myth of God incarnate’’ — a divine 
being walking the earth in human 
form. Canadian theologian Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith calls for a ‘‘universal 
theology of religion’’, seeing the 
world’s ‘“‘religious history’’ as a 
unity of faithful seeking and finding. 
David Lochhead in Vancouver writes 
of the ‘‘dialogical imperative’ of our 
time. | want our church to share the 
excitement of this new wave of refor- 
mation. 


To return to D. T. Niles. His book 
Upon the Earth, 1962, develops the 


thesis that the Church of Christ will 
be seen properly only when the King- 
dom of God is recovered as the true 
aim of our mission. Unfortunately, 
he writes, ‘“‘church’’ has dominated 
the missionary enterprise since at 
least the 1928 Jerusalem meeting of 
the International Missionary Council. 
That is, ‘‘church business”’ has re- 
placed *‘Kingdom business’’. King- 
dom issues such as justice, humani- 
zation, peace (God’s mission to all) 
are regarded as secondary to the goal 
of expanding the church (*‘Chris- 
tian’? mission). When Jesus said he 
must be about the Father’s business 
did he have church work in mind? Or 
God’s good will toward all his cre- 
ation? In a beautiful chapter entitled 
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Difference 


GOOD TASTE. 


We all know what a big difference fibre can make 


to our day-to-day well-being. And when it comes 


to taste, there are important differences too. 
Normally you would never imagine something this 


healthy could be loaded with good taste, but with 


Nabisco 100% Bran, good taste really does make 


a healthy difference. 
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‘‘Meanwhile, the Church’’, Niles 
shows a cosmic vision of **world’’ or 
‘‘creation’’, quoting Alice Meynell 
(Christ in the Universe): 

But in the eternities 
Doubtless we shall compare 
together, hear 
A million alien Gospels, in what 
guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the 
Bear. 

This last point is my chief concern. 
The Reformers’ theology was an 
‘‘open system’’. They stressed the 
universal dimension of the Incarna- 
tion of God’s Word. That is, there 
was a union of divine being with a 
single human, Jesus of Nazareth; but 
this meant also a union with all Hu- 
manity. (There is also a third or ‘‘in- 
termediate union’’ of believers with 
Christ by Holy Spirit). Thus every- 
one is “‘united’’ with the Christ, a 
fact we forget when we allow theolo- 
gy to be simply church business, a 
closed and exclusive affair. That’s 
the principle I want to recover for an 
age that demands an open and cosmic 
model and metaphor. I want to ex- 
plore how God’s Good News relates 
to all, outsiders as well as Christians, 
aliens as well as humans. Where 
there is not this vision, evangelical 
theology will perish. 

Joseph C. McLelland, 

Montreal 

(Editor’s Note: The debate on Christiani- 
ty and world religions was sparked by a 
column written by Dr. McLelland in No- 
vember of 1987. We have allowed dis- 
cussion on this important issue to be con- 
ducted for a full year but now believe it is 


Peyond Belief 


time to end this specific debate within the 
pages of the Record. Accordingly, Dr. 
McLelland’s letter closes this debate. Our 
thanks to all who wrote.) 


Shocked by Mr. Lee’s 
views on Homosexuality 


I was shocked and horrified by 
turns upon reading the bigoted and 
paternalistic views expressed in the 
letter from Edgar H. Lee of Ottawa 
published in the August Record. lam 
sadly aware tht many members of our 
denomination hold such misguided 
and un-Christian views but I was 
most upset that the Record would 
choose to give such bigoted opinions 
a national platform. Would Ernst 
Zundel’s views also be touted were 
he a member of one of our congrega- 
tions? 

Mr. Lee points out the views of the 
Anglican and United Churches that 
the proper venue for sexual express- 
ion is marriage. Well, many gays and 
lesbians of my acquaintance agree 
and have attempted to achieve such a 
bonding through rather intricate con- 
tractual agreements. For the time be- 
ing this is the best they can achieve 
since the state of matrimony is a State 
regulated (and not church regulated) 
bond which is currently denied to 
same-sex couples. These couples are 
as happily ‘‘married’’ as most legally 
married couples. Indeed, their adver- 
sities and the difficulty in maintain- 
ing their households in the face of 
cultural interference may make their 
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relationships closer and more loving 
and supportive than most heterosex- 
ual marriages of comparable dura- 
tion. 

I cannot let Mr. Lee’s paternalistic 
dig at the lack of certain knowledge 
of the causes of homosexuality pass 
unnoticed. It is equally true that we 
lack knowledge of the causes of het- 
erosexuality. It appears that God has 
us programmed at birth to be our- 
selves, development and environ- 
ment may stunt our growth and pre- 
vent us becoming the true image of 
Christ but it does not change our es- 
sential persona. 

Mr. Lee would also like to turn-a 
blind eye to reality and would blame 
homosexuals for the AIDS epidemic. 
He is clearly uninformed of the state 
of AIDS in Africa and the rest of the 
underdeveloped world where desper- 
ate health services cannot begin to es- 
timate the extent of the plague. AIDS 
is conservatively estimated to infect 
10-15 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion, men, women and children. In 
North America, Mr. Lee, your 
granddaughters are in danger because 
the young, heterosexual population 
still thinks it’s immune. 

I especially take exception to Mr. 
Lee equating homosexuality with al- 
coholism. Christian teaching shows 
that even murderers can be ordained 
as we saw last year in Scotland. But 
Mr. Lee implies that homosexuality 
is an incurable disease, an opinion 
that modern science laid to rest years 
ago. His most un-Christian idea is, 
however, that people may be 
‘‘cured’’ but never trusted. Tell me, 
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have we no serving ministers who are 
members of A.A.? 

Finally, for Mr. Lee to question 
the sanctity of the *‘hands which han- 
dle the elements’’ of Communion is 
an affront to the entire ministry. Who 
is without sin? Who has ever, with 
the exception of that first Commu- 
nion, handled the elements of bread 
and wine with a truly chaste and con- 
trite heart? We are all poor reflec- 
tions of him who led that first Com- 
munion and we shall always be so. 

I pray that Mr. Lee’s eyes and 
heart can be opened to this reality and 
his spirit brought to a true under- 
standing of what Christian faith and 


love should be. 
S. Butler, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Challenges Prof. J. 
Farris’s Letter 


I cannot permit the letter by Pro- 
fessor J. Farris in the July issue to go 
without an answer. He purports to 
answer my criticism of the Rev. 
Tony Plomp for signing a declara- 
tion, with the heads of other denomi- 
nations, without having the authority 
to do so. Professor Farris deals at 
length with what he thinks the Mod- 
erator should be able to do, while I 
dealt with what he can legally do, un- 
der our system. 

Let me refresh a few memories. 
Some years ago I was on a special 
committee of the General Assembly 
on the role of the Moderator. On that 
committee were several Past Modera- 
tors, and two elders. The other was 
the wife of a Past Moderator. In our 
report we recommended that the fol- 
lowing changes be made: |. The title 
would be ‘‘Moderator of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada.”’ 2. 
Rank would be up to the holder of the 
office — Right Reverend while in of- 
fice. We pointed out that other Pres- 
byterian Churches, including the US, 
and even the Church of Scotland, had 
made this change. The General As- 
sembly refused to adopt these 
changes. They preferred to hold to 
the old system, thus making the 
Moderator somewhat of a contradic- 
tion — a member of all committees 
ex officio, while not having an office 


after the closing of the Assembly! 
Thus my claim that Mr. Plomp 
could not sign the declaration as ‘‘the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church.” As I understand the action 
of the 114th Assembly, making the 
Moderator ‘‘a spokesman,’ he is 
limited to the expressed will of the 
Assembly, and of course he cannot 
sign as the Moderator of the Church! 
As for the statement signed by 
Tony Plomp, I repeat that it was a sil- 
ly statement. As a retired Staff Offi- 
cer, | must agree with the comments 
of Major-General Legge. I don’t rec- 
ognize the qualifications of Professor 
Farris in these matters! 
William S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Clerical collars 


The custom of our ordained clergy 
wearing clerical collars appears to be 
in complete decline. On two recent 
trips to our seminaries in Montreal 
and Toronto and to our national of- 
fice in the latter, I don’t recall a sin- 
gle minister wearing the telltale 
badge. 

Reflecting on this, I suspect that 
clergy no longer want to stand out as 
having been called out by God in his 
service. Oh sure, we will wear the 
clerical badge during Sunday serv- 
ices, funerals, marriages and other 
official ceremonies that befit our call- 
ing. But in our day to day habits, we 
no longer want to look different. 

I proved this to myself during 
these two trips, both on church-re- 
lated matters. During the former | 
wore ordinary clothes and was 
treated with every courtesy, polite- 
ness and friendliness by the public 
and the representatives of the travel 
companies. But, when I wore the col- 
lar, it was as if an invisible barrier 
had descended, the equivalent of 
wearing a sign around my neck say- 


ing that I had AIDS. People kept me 
at arm’s length, regarded me with cu- 
riosity and were either mildly hostile 
or indifferent, depending on their 
mood. 

It is probably because of this dis- 
tinction, accorded to people wearing 
clerical collars, that so many who 
have the privilege decline to be so 
distinguished. We prefer to melt into 
our surroundings. 

But, perhaps there is a deeper sig- 
nificance. We have lost our nerve in 
proclaiming the Gospel and no longer 
wish to be so tied to it by signs which 
tell others who we are. 

(Rev.) Rod Lamb, 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


Re Bill C54 and the 
letters of Helen Mailhot 


and Gordon Brown. 


Gordon Brown is less well in- 
formed than Helen Mailhot. Perhaps 
he is not familiar with the material in 
question. 

To clear up some misconceptions, 
TV is ‘‘censored’’ by viewer discre- 
tion and by the producer’s idea of 
viewer tolerance. In extreme cases 
charges could possibly be laid under 
the criminal code. Foul language, ex- 
plicit sex, violence, sexual violence 
and vulgarity are already with us on 
TV. Pornography is involved with in- 
cest, wife battering and rape. **Look 
alike’’ crimes are becoming com- 
monplace. 

Today’s society gives tacit appro- 
val to depictions of corruption, cruel- 
ty, perversion and exploitation. We 
become more tolerant of evil as we 
are exposed to it. 

The issue of Bill C54 is obscenity. 
Pornography desensitizes, brutalizes, 
trivializes and legitimizes anti-social 
behaviour. It eroticizes sexual vio- 
lence and cruelty. No thinking Chris- 
tian can equate Hustler magazine or 
even a documentary of evil such as 
Salvador with the Bible. Perversion 
and violence to titillate is hardly 
scriptural. Margaret Lawrence is not 
always appropriate for the classroom, 
does this then become bookburning? 

The well orchestrated, well funded 
campaign against Bill C54 did us all 
a disservice as it spread confusion. 


continued 
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The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland 


by S.W. Murray 


The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland met on 
Monday, June 6, 1988 in Church 
House, Belfast. The retiring Modera- 
tor, Dr. William Fleming, in review- 
ing the past year, spoke of the contin- 
uing sorrow and trauma he had expe- 
rienced during his year. *“That which 
touched our hearts most deeply was 
perhaps the multiple murders in En- 
niskillen, but there were many other 
families plunged into sorrow,’ he 
said. 

‘‘It was my privilege to visit these 
families on behalf of our church, and 
I would pay tribute to the courage 
and Christian reaction of so many of 
our people.”’ 

He said Northern Ireland was torn 
apart with violence, death and de- 
struction with men of violence hold- 
ing the country to ransom, murdering 
at will and terrorizing those who dis- 
agree with them. 

‘‘Those in authority excuse their 
lack of decisive action by saying it is 
too costly, if not impossible to root 
out terrorism. The solution must 
come some other way,’’ Dr. Fleming 
said. 

The Assembly elected Rev. Dr. 
Godfrey Brown of Ballycastle as the 


News 


new Moderator. In his address, refer- 
ring to the Roman Catholic Church, 
Dr. Brown said Presbyterians could 
not ignore the fact that they shared 
this small Island, and the smaller 
Province with another church *‘from 
which we are divided more deeply 
over many matters of major impor- 
tance. 

““Yet we need to find ways of re- 
lating to that Church and its people 
with openness and honesty, with 
grace and indeed love — for this is 
our Christian duty,’’ he said. 

‘‘For too long the name ‘Protes- 
tant’ has been synonymous with 
‘anti-Catholic.’ We have an obliga- 
tion and a duty as a church to create a 
new image. That is not to say that we 
should ‘betray the Gospel’ or ‘reject 
the Reformation’ — precisely the op- 
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“‘It 1s because we are a church 
whose doctrine is clear and held with 
deep conviction, that we are at liberty 
to be ourselves, and to build relation- 
ships with others, conscious that God 
is at work in ways beyond our know- 
ing and is calling us to be faithful to 
the past, yet always open to him.”’ 

The Assembly set up a special 
committee to make preparations for 
celebrating in 1990 the 150th anni- 
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Bill C54 was a good beginning in 
spite of the misnomer ‘‘erotica’’ for 
_| non-violent pornography stopping 
‘short of penetration. We need a defi- 
nition of ‘‘obscene’’ and Bill C54 
dealt with this with some success. 
What would Gordon Brown have 
us do? Political freedom of express- 
ion is surely not freedom to make bil- 
lions of dollars exploiting the human 


condition. How do we put an end to 
the perception of women and chil- 
dren as objects for men’s pleasure 
and to the availability of disgusting 
corruptive material? How does a 
Christian move to help make the 
world a fit place for decent people to 
live? 


Nancy Pollock, president, 
Canadians for Decency 
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versary of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. The Church was formed by 
the union of the General Synod of 
Ulster and the Secession Synod in 
1840. The membership of the de- 
nomination had dropped by 25,000 in 
the last decade, and it was necessary 
to lead the church to a deeper spiritu- 
al and financial commitment and to a 
wider vision for the future. 

The Assembly rejected a call for 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement to be sus- 
pended but called for a radical and 
extensive review of the Agreement. 
This was welcomed by Dr. John Al- 
derdice, leader of the Alliance Party, 
as a constructive and mature contri- 
bution to political debate. 

The future of Church House and 
the Administrative Headquarters was 
considered, and a report adopted re- 
garding extensive changes to the 
structure which was built in 1905, 
and agreed to the proposed plans. 
Projected developments were 
planned for 1990. 

In ecumenical matters, the Assem- 
bly decided by a small majority to 
terminate the Tripartite talks with the 
Church of Ireland and the Methodist 
Church. 

A proposal in favour of sanctions 
against South Africa was defeated in 
favour of a proposal to ask the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom and 
the Irish Republic to use their influ- 
ence to persuade the Government of 
South Africa to hasten the disman- 
tling of apartheid. 

Two reports of the Doctrine Com- 
mittee were sent back for re-consid- 
eration. The report on Agreements 
and Disagreements of Irish Presbyte- 
rians and Roman Catholics was sent 
down to presbyteries for study and 
evaluation with a view to revision. 
The report relating to Baptism or re- 
Baptism which had been raised by 
the Irish Mission Board was also re- 
ferred back for reconsideration. One 


speaker said that the practice of re- 


Baptism in certain circumstances had 
full biblical authority. 

The controversial loosening of the 
historic Presbyterian commitment to 
viewing the Pope as the anti-christ 
may come before a future General 


Assembly, possibly as early as next 
year. 

A church spokesman said the deci- 
sion was not binding on future As- 
semblies, and could be reversed, or 
further clarified. It means Presbyteri- 
ans are no longer bound to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith which 
refers to the Pope as the ‘‘anti-christ, 
man of sin and son of perdition.”’ 

The motion, eventually passed by 
a simple majority, says that this his- 
torical interpretation of the Pope as 
the literal and personal fulfilment of 
the biblical figure of the anti-christ is 
‘“‘not manifestly evident from scrip- 
hiteeg 

The decision means members of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
are free to interpret the Westminster 
Confession either way. 

The alteration in doctrine was 
strongly opposed by more than 200 
delegates, most of whom lined up af- 
ter the debate to officially register 
their dissent. 

Other delegates, who voted to sup- 
port the motion, said they still had 
misgivings. One member said, **The 
debate was more technical and proce- 
dural than theological.’’ 

The debate went ahead despite le- 
gal advice at the beginning that at- 
tempts to change the historical Con- 
fession was ultra vires — outside the 
law. 

One sentence in the contentious 
motion, proposed by the Rev. Alan 
Russel, from Ballywalter, Co. 
Down, and seconded by the Rev. 
Warren Porter, from Moneydig, was 
removed. It said, “‘It should not 
therefore be reckoned one of the most 
important points of doctrine which 
the church is required to set forth as a 
‘witness for Christ’ in her subordi- 
nate standards.” 

The motion also said that par- 
agraph six of the Westminster Con- 
fession proclaimed Christ as the only 
king and head of the church and said 
it followed that no mere man could 
be head therefore. 

The Assembly accepted a report on 
Peace and Peacemaking and decided 
to re-establish a permanent Peace 
Committee in 1989. 


S.W. Murray, 
Our Irish correspondent. 


The wise man 
built his house 
on compacted clay 


The historic manse of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto is pictured on top of 
steel posts while a 24-storey structure 
is being constructed around it. The 
congregation has entered into an 
agreement with the Rose Corporation 
which is building condominiums on 
church property in exchange for three 
new floors of programme space for 
the church. Because both the St. An- 
drew’s church building and manse 
are designated historic structures, 
they cannot be moved or changed in 
any way. Fortunately, the soil and 
bedrock condition at the site allow 
the manse to sit safely 50 feet above 
the excavation floor. The new build- 
ing is scheduled to be open in mid 
1990. 


200th General Assembly 
of Presbyterian Church 


(U.S.A.) 
The 200th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), 
which met in St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 6-15, fretted over declining 
membership, asked for stronger 
evangelism and mission outreach 
programmes, and narrowly re-elected 
its chief executive officer, Stated 
Clerk James E. Andrews. 

Andrews was elected by a margin 
of only 25 votes over opponent Har- 


riet Nelson, who would have been 
the first woman in such a prominent 
position. Nelson was the candidate 
chosen by the Assembly’s nominat- 
ing committee, but Andrews was 
nominated from the floor. 

C. Kenneth Hall, a 63-year-old 
pastor from Butler, Pennsylvania, 
was elected moderator by a much 
more comfortable margin, gaining 
more than twice the number of votes 
of his nearest competitor. 

The PCUSA became the fourth of 
the nine denominations involved in a 
Consultation on Church Union to en- 
dorse documents outlining the con- 
sultation’s current efforts to draw 
them together in a ‘covenant’ rela- 
tionship. 

The 632 Assembly commissioners 
passed a comprehensive, much-dis- 
cussed statement on ‘‘Christian Obe- 
dience in a Nuclear Age.”’ And, ina 
flurry of resolutions, they okayed, 
generally without much debate, reso- 
lutions calling for peace in the Mid- 
dle East and solidarity with Presbyte- 
rians in Korea. 

Most resolutions and other matters 
at the Assembly were hammered out 
in nearly a week of committee meet- 
ings prior to the plenary sessions. 

The document on nuclear war had 
come under heavy fire from those 
who argued that it down-played civic 
responsibility to defend one’s coun- 
try and lifted the role of dissidents 
above that of those who follow na- 
tional policy. But in intense dis- 
cussion during the Assembly, the 
document was revised in ways people © 
of various political tendencies could 
accept. It says, among other things, 
that nuclear deterrence is not a moral 
position unless it is a step on the way 
to nuclear disarmament. It also urges 
church support for those facing pe- 
nalties for conscientously opposing 
government policies. 

Grassroots concern about de- 
clining membership, and a growing 
interest in evangelism and mission 
pushed through the Assembly a reso- 
lution asking the PCUSA to spend 
$15 million (US) in the next five 
years on evangelism and new-church 
development. The resolution was 
adopted despite widespread concerns 
about PCUSA ability to fund many of 
its programmes. Other resolutions 

continued on page 48 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Ottawa, was the location for a series 
of three organ recitals which took place on Canada Day. The reci- 
tals ran continuously from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., and featured exclu- 
sively the organ music of Canadian composers. Well over 1000 
people visited the church throughout the afternoon to listen to the 
programmes performed on St. Andrew’s new 45-stop tracker-ac- 
tion organ. Pictured (from left) are organists Anthony King, direc- 
tor of music at St. Andrew’s, Karen Holme and David Dawson. 


MEMBERS OF THE congregation of St. Giles Church, North 
Sydney, N.S., and friends, held a reception in the church hall in 
honour of the 25th wedding anniversary of the Rev. Murdock and 
Mrs. Ruth MacRae. Many gifts and donations were presented to 
the couple, pictured with their son, Martin, (far left), who served 
as master of ceremonies, daughter, Kimberly, and son, Bryce. 


: - A 


IN FULFILMENT of a longstanding wish to play the organ accom- 
paniment at the first morning worship service following her 100th 
birthday, Mrs. Mattie L. Martin did just that. Mrs. Martin cele- 
brated her 100th birthday on June 13 with an “open house” at the 
Sylvan Lake Seniors’ Lodge where she resides, and on June 19 
she played the organ at Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta. The 
service was conducted by the minister, the Rev. John Yoos, who 
is pictured looking on while Miss Lois Snider, church deaconess, 
presents Mrs. Martin with an orchid corsage on behalf of the 
choir. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Memorial Church, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., honoured the Rev. Gordon and Mrs. Anna Cunning- 
ham on the occasion of their retirement after 29 years of ministry 
at Memorial, and of Mr. Cunningham's retirement from the active 
ministry, the weekend of June 4. Pictured, Don Anderson, clerk of 
session, presents a gift to the couple on the congregation's be- 
half. As well, the access committee accepted funds given in the 
Cunninghams’ name to rebuild the entrance to the church so that 
it will be accessible to everyone. Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham have 
made Red Deer, Alta., their home. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication of Knox Church, 
Ross Ferry, Cape Breton, was celebrated recently. Pictured at 
the reception which followed the service are (from left): the Rev. 
R.D. MacLean; Mrs. Duncan Scott, chairperson of the centennial 
celebrations; the Rev. M. Fawcett, minister of Knox. 


ON THE OCCASION of his receiving the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity (honoris causa) from Knox College, the congregation of 
Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C., presented their minister, the 
Rev. Tony Plomp, with the D.D. hood. Making the presentation is 
Mrs. Vi Mar, a senior elder and charter member of the church. 


A LUNCHEON AND PRO 
Mrs. Marni Miles at First Church, Winnipeg, was held following the worship service of May 
29. The Miles are pictured at the head table with their son, Mark, and daughter, Jennifer. 


ON SUNDAY, JULY 24, the members of Sannich Peninsula Church, Vancouver Island, 
B.C., held a service of thanksgiving on the occasion of the purchase of a site for their fu- 
ture church building. The congregation began as a mission project of St. Andrew's 
Church, Victoria, in Dec. 1981, with 12 people meeting monthly, was erected as a congre- 
gation of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in Feb. 1984, and became an independent 
extension charge under the Board of World Mission in 1986. Pictured, the choir leads the 
service of praise. Participating are (left to right): the Rev. Peter Coutts, George Roberts, 
Arthur Gregg, Sheri Coutts, Katie Roberts, Mary Stephen, Tom Stout and Wendella Reid. 
A picnic was held following the service. 


His 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Quebec City, held a reception in the 
Kirk Hall in honour of David B. McCartney, who retired as treasurer after many years of 
service. A clock, and a parchment scroll prepared by Suzanne Williamson (whose hus- 
band is clerk of session) were presented by the Rev. P. Lyle Sams, on behalf of the con- 
gregation. Mrs. Margaret Sams presented a bouquet of roses to Mrs. Hazel McCartney, 
pictured with her husband. 


Photo: W.B. Edwards Inc. 


On Sunday, July 24. the congrega- 
tion of Alberton” Church, Alberton, 
P.Ed.. celebrated the 157th anniver- 
sary of their organization. Dr. S.M. 
Tugwell of Acadia University, who re- 
ceived his early Christian education as a 
boy at Alberton Church, was the guest 
speaker. The Rev. Mark Gaskin is the 
Current minister of the church. 


Ralph E. Dykeman of St. Andrew's 
Church, Sackville, N.B., was presented 
with a plaque marking his retirement af- 
ter 40 years as clerk of session by the 
minister, the Rev. H.E. Hilder, on be- 
half of the congregation. Mr. Dyke- 
man, who has been an elder for 52 
years, also received a potted plant. The 
presentations took place during the con- 
gregation’s anniversary service last 
year. A fellowship hour followed the 
service. 


fe 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF St. James 
Church, Melfort, and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Tisdale, Sask., honoured 52 
years Of loyal service by their former min- 
ister, the Rev. Sid Sharkey, by recogniz- 
ing him as ‘Minister Emeritus” at a spe- 
cial service in June. Mr. Sharkey was or- 
dained in 1936 by the Presbytery of Koo- 
tenay (B.C.) and he spent 30 of his 41 
years of active ministry in western Cana- 
da. He retired in 1977, but has remained 
active in pulpit supply and as a member 
of presbytery. His three daughters and 
their families were present for the occa- 
sion. He is pictured with the Rev. Harvey 
Reichelt (left), current minister of the con- 
gregations. 


continued 
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Melrose Park Church, Toronto, cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary in April. The 
congregation first met in 1938 in a 
school across the street from the present 
church building. The first building was 
dedicated in 1942, and the addition in 
which the congregation currently 
worships was opened and dedicated in 
1955. The anniversary of that first 
meeting 50 years ago, was marked by 
the dedication of new furnishings, and a 
service conducted by session members. 
The anniversary committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. T.J. McFadzean, 
organized a fellowship weekend which 
included an “‘Open House’’ attended by 
many former members and friends, a 
catered dinner and a short programme. 
Two former ministers of the church, the 
Rev. J.H. Marshall and the Rev. F.H. 
Rennie, and their families were present 
for the weekend. The Rev. Rennie gave 
the sermon at the Sunday service con- 
ducted by the minister of Melrose Park, 
the Rev. D.T. Stiel. 


A PLAQUE WAS presented to Captain 
Hugh Lawrence of St. Giles Church, 
Prince George, B.C., in appreciation of 
his 15 years of “dedicated and caring 
leadership” to the Boys Brigade. Mr. 
Lawrence founded the Boys Brigade in 
Prince George. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the Ladies Society of Willing Workers of Stamford 
Church, Niagara Falls, was celebrated with a tea given by the congregation, and a birth- 
day party given by the Mary Martha Society. The Rev. Donald Donaghey presented the 
society's members with books on behalf of the session. 


A SOD-TURNING SERVICE was held at Knox Church, Sundridge, Ont., June 12, to mark 
the commencement of work for an addition to the church and the Fellowship Hall. Taking 
part were (left to right): Harald Zieb, chairman of building committee; Reeve Elgin Schnei- 
der of the Village of Sundridge; Willie MacLachlan, representing the youth; Gertrude Mill- 
er, representing senior and pioneer members; Jack Gilbertson, chairman of board of 
managers; Doris Langford, the charge’s equalizing elder to presbytery; C.A. Boyes, con- 
tractor; Ethel Hopcraft, clerk of session; Dorothy McKendry, president, Ladies Aid; and 
the Revs. Freda and Graham MacDonald, co-ministers of the Sundridge, Burk’s Falls and 
Magnetawan pastoral charge. 


HE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, Ont. recently celebrated their 
30th anniversary, and the sod-turning for their new church building. Pictured, left to right, 
are: William Cross, donor of the original property and St. Paul's only clerk of session in its 
30 years; Elizabeth Brown, a second-generation member; Elsa Chamberlain, an elder 
and W.M.S. representative; Campbell Snider, elder and supervisor of construction; Jenny 
Laceby of the Young People; Dr. Stan Self, minister; and Leslie Schneider and Bradley 
Cross, grandchildren of original elders. 
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IN LESS THAN A YEAR the congregation of Knox Church, Mag- 
netawan, Ont., moved their church building to a new location, en- 
larged the sanctuary, and added an entrance, meeting room, and 
a basement with a fully equipped kitchen. The building is also ac- 
cessible to the disabled. On July 17, some 225 people gathered 
at Knox for the 110th anniversary and a service of praise and 
thanksgiving. Greetings were extended by Doris Langford, clerk 
of session, and Ethel Hopcraft, representative elder. Greetings 
were brought by several representatives from presbyteries and 
neighbouring congregations. 


THREE FAITHFUL and devoted servants of Knox Church, Osha- 
wa, Ont., were honoured by the congregation, June 26. Margaret 
Cormack, a longtime member of the choir and W.M.S., was pre- 
sented with a certificate and a clock on her retirement after 32 
years on the Sunday School staff. E. Kelvin James, who retired 
after 13 years as organist and choir director, received a certificate 
and a barometer. The Rev. Stanley E. Smith, who during his re- 
tirement served the congregation as Bible study leader, member 
of the board of managers, and treasurer, was presented with a 
certificate and a clock. Mr. Smith, who was absent due to illness, 
was also honoured with a certificate of recognition for his 50 
years as a graduate of Knox College. The presentations to him 
were made at his home (where he passed away a few hours lat- 
er). Pictured, left to right, are: Bev Ewen, Christian education 
committee convener; Miss Cormack; Mrs. Jean James, a mem- 
ber of the choir throughout her husband's time as director; Mr. 
James; the Rev. Marshall Jess, minister of Knox; Coulson Scott, 
acting clerk of session. 


si Si ee 


A SOCIAL EVENING recognizing the retirement of Mary George 
as pastoral assistant at First Church, Winnipeg, was held April 
21. Pictured, left to right, are: Mrs. Pat Haig, Forbes George, Mrs. 
George, and Graeme Haig, chairperson for the event. 


THE DEDICATION OF a new Classic 314 Custom Organ took 
place at Elmvale Church, Elmvale, Ont. The organ was the gift of 
Mrs. Donald McGuire, an elder, WMS office-bearer, and former 
Sunday School teacher for many years, and was dedicated “To 
the Glory of God and in memory of Mr. and Mrs. W.J. McGuire 
and their son, Donald McGuire.” Pictured with Mrs. McGuire are 
the Rev. lan Clark, who conducted the service, and Mrs. Mary 
Ritchie, Organist. 


O 
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GLEANINGS 


‘‘I’m for capital punishment. You’ve 
got to execute people — how else are 
they going to learn?”’ 

— Mort Sahl 


6 
‘*Some editors are failed writers, but 


so are most writers.”’ 
—T.S. Eliot 


‘Did you know that. . . 1000 people 
quit smoking each day — by dying?” 
— Healthline 


‘The Latin church, which I find my- 
self admiring more and more despite 
its frequent, astounding imbecilities, 
has always kept clearly before it the 
fact that religion is not a syllogism 
but a poem.”’ 

— H. L. Mencken 


‘‘Man is capricious, dissatisfied, 
vain. Man, in short, is a woman.”’ 
— G. K. Chesterton 


‘*It is essential not to have faith in 
human nature. Such faith is a recent 
heresy and a very disastrous one.’’ 
— Herbert Butterfield 


‘‘Time is the God-given opportunity 
to learn to love.’”’ 
— Olivier Clement 


‘‘T discovered how complicated peo- 
ple are, how lonely proud people are, 
how dependent on the rest of us old 
people are, how hurt sensitive people 
can be by what seems to us like noth- 
ing, how most of us are locked up 
tight inside ourselves most of the 
time, pretending to be something that 
we’ re not.”’ 

— Madame Justice Bertha Wilson 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, re- 
calling the ‘‘education for living”’ 
she received as the 21-year-old wife 
of a Presbyterian minister in a small 
Scottish town. 


News 
continued from page 43 


urged an increase in the number of 
PCUSA missionaries Overseas. 

In other actions the Assembly: 

— voted to commission a study of 
problem pregnancies and abortion 
that ‘represents a broad spectrum of 
theological positions”’; 

— voted to encourage the adop- 
tion of children, including those with 
special needs; 

— approved an addition to de- 
nominational employment policies 
that would ensure people with AIDS 
and other life-threatening illnesses 
the right to continue working. (EPS/ 
Presbyterian Survey) 


James Kennedy 
new moderator of PCA 


D. James Kennedy, pastor of the Co- 
ral Ridge, Florida, Presbyterian 
Church and host of a television min- 
istry, was elected Moderator of the 
16th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in America June 10 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. He was 
elected without opposition. 

The commissioners to the PCA 
General Assembly also elected Paul 
R. Gilchrist as Stated Clerk. He is 
professor of biblical studies at Cove- 
nant College in St. Louis. 

The PCA Assembly took a stand 
against Freemasonry, but voted down 
a proposal calling for disciplinary ac- 
tion and possible excommunication 
against church members who belong 
to Masonic organizations. It spoke of 
the “‘perils for Christians who be- 
long’’ to such organizations. 

The Assembly declined to allow 
children to participate in the Lord’s 
Supper, opening the Table ‘‘only to 
such as are of years and ability to ex- 
amine themselves.’ 

Its Committee on Heroic Measures 
recommended that decisions on the 
use of extensive medical procedures 
to prolong life, such as organ trans- 
plants, be left to the patient or family 
members. A report on AIDS failed to 
materialize and the committee study- 
ing it was extended for another year. 

This was the largest General As- 
sembly of the PCA in its short histo- 
ry. It has 1,046 congregations and 
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more than 160,000 members. When 
it was formed in 1973, it had 240 
churches and 40,000 members. 
(RNS) 


OAAIS presents 
brief to government 
committee 


Any further discrimination against 
the parents and students of indepen- 
dent schools by the Government of 
Ontario is ‘‘morally perverse’ says 
the Ontario Association of Alterna- 
tive and Independent Schools 
(OAAIS) in a brief presented to the 
provincial Select Committee on Edu- 
cation. OAAIS, which represents 95 
schools and 11,000 students, is call- 
ing for the legal recognition and pub- 
lic funding of all schools which meet 
acceptable social and educational 
standards. 


The association points to full fund- 
ing of the Roman Catholic school 
system, the recent emergence of a 
francophone school system, increas- 
ingly self-directed Native Peoples 
schools and the 1985 Shapiro Com- 
mission report — which advocates 
funding for independent schools —to 
underscore its recommendation that 
the Select Committee be given a 
mandate to develop a funding formu- 
la for independent schools that serve 
the public interest in education. 


A. satisfactory instruction defi- 
nition which calls upon schools to 
show ‘‘respect for persons with dif- 
ferent cultures and beliefs and does 
not promote racial or ethnic superi- 
ority, religious or other forms of in- 
tolerance, violence against others or 
other values and practices inconsis- 
tent with the free responsible social 
interaction of a democratic society”’ 
was also presented to the Committee 
with the suggestion it be adopted as a 
minimum standard for schools. 

A long-standing policy of OAAIS 
is that the per pupil operating grant 
should follow the child to all bona 
fide schools. The association does 
not ask for capital grants for schools, 
since most independent schools own 
or lease their own buildings. 


INDUCTIONS 

Emery, Rev. Scott, Melbourne, St. Andrew's 
Church, Que., Sept. 15. 

Hutchinson, Rev. Andrew, Blue Mountain/ 
East River pastoral charge, N.S., July 14. 

Shields, Rev. MacArthur, Ottawa, West- 
minster Church, Ont., July 17. 

Smith, Rev. James, Kirkland Lake, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Sept. 14. 

VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope, N.S., Rev. 
J. M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, N.S., 
BOK 2A0. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox Presbyterian 
Churches, N.S., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S., BIV 
1K4. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, and Kenoch pas- 
toral charge, N.S., Rev. Donald E. Mac- 
Leod, Orangedale, N.S., BOE 2KO0. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 13 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B., EIB 2K4. 

Montague-Cardigan pastoral charge, P.E.I., 
Rev. John R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., 
Charlottetown, P.E.1., CIA IR2. 

New Glasgow, First Presbyterian Church, 
N.S., Rev. Charles E. MacPherson, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Hopewell, N.S., BOK ICO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dunvegan, Kenyon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., KOB 1RO. 

Kemptville, St. Paul’s Church, Oxford Mills, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
ITO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Vil- 
lage), Ont., Rev. Tom Gemmell, 83 Holli- 
day Drive, Whitby, Ont., LIP 1E7. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., Fergus, 
Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E. Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church and Flos, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Donald R. MckKilli- 
can, 3 Brookdale Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 
INS. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s Church, Gle- 
narm, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. John Mc- 
Murray, 5 Northlin Park Road, Lindsay, 
Ont., K9V 4P2. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover & South Eldon, Ont., 
Rev. Ted O'Neill, R.R. 4, Sunderland, 
Ont., LOC 1 HO. 

North Bay, Calvin Church, Ont., Revs. Freda 
and Graham MacDonald, Box 654, Burk’s 
Falls, Ont., POA 1CO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Frank Conkey, 46 Windsor 
Drive, Ajax, Ont., LIT 2Z6. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. David Jack, 243 
Birchwood St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
P6A 6K 1. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
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Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Toronto, Faith Presbyterian Community 
Church, Ont., Rev. James Sitler, 140 
Guildwood Parkway, Scarborough, Ont., 
MIE 1P4. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2YS. 

Toronto, St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont., 
Rev. Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre Street, 
Thornhill, Ont., L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J. E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont., M6H 4B7. 

Toronto West, Parklawn Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Howard L. Shantz, Lakeshore 
Park Estates, 3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., 
#411, Etobicoke, Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
George Beals, P.O. Box 443, Madoc, 
Ont., KOK 2KO. 

Victoria Harbour, Coldwater and Moonstone, 
Ont., Rev. S. Duncan Fryfogel, 435 Ja- 
mieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Y6. 

Warkworth-Hastings pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. J. Morrison Campbell, P.O. Box 
1713, Campbellford, Ont., KOL 1L0. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
Little, 125 Avondale Road, Cambridge, 
OnteEN3s@2ES. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brussels and Belgrave pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. David Nicholson, 101 Gloucester 
Terrace, Goderich, Ont., N7A 1W9 

Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlington, Ont. L7P 1 Y6. 

Dutton, Wallacetown, West Lorne pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. David Clements, Box 
292, Rodney, Ont., NOL 2CO0. 

Ilderton, Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Bob Robinson, 521 Village Green 
Ave., London, Ont., N6K 1G3. 

London, Knollwood Park and St. Lawrence 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Kirkwall, Sheffield, Knox Church, Ont. pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Rev. Frank DeVries, 
Box 905, Hagersville, Ont. NOA 1HO. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA IAS. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Gordon, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 311, 
Southampton, Ont., NOH 2L0. 

St. Catharines, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. G. 
Tattrie, 22 Lisgar St., St. Catharines, Ont. 
2Se1Pie 

Swinton Park, St. Andrew’s, Erskine and 
Dundalk pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. W. 
Lennips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont. NOG 
ILO. 


Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont. NOL 1 HO. 

Thedford/Watford pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Ilona MacLean, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T SRI. 

Wyoming, St. Andrew’s Church, and Camla- 
chie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, 311 Michigan Avenue, Point Ed- 
ward, Ont., N7V IGI. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew's Church, Man., Rev. 
Reg. McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, Man., 
R7N 2V3. 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Terry Hastings, 1602 Sommerfeld Ave- 
nue, Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 2S6. (effec- 
tive November 15) 

Regina, First Presbyterian Church, Sask., 
Rev. Doug Maxwell, 58 Woodward Ave., 
Regina, Sask., S4R 3H 1. 

Rosetown, Rosetown Presbyterian Church, 
Sask., Rev. lan Shaw, Box 328, Biggar, 
Sask., SOK OMO. 


Synod of Alberta 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta. TOB OVO. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta., Rev. Drew Burnand, P.O. Box 248, 
Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 789. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. VIY 8J7. 

Vancouver, Central Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. David W. Stewart, 2733 West 
4Ist Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. V6N 3CS. 

Vancouver, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Assistant to the minister (presently 
on sabbatical). Rev. Fred W. Metzger. 
#70 - 3180 E. 58th Ave., Vancouver, 
BiG Vos 388: 

Vancouver West, West Vancouver Presbyteri- 
an Church, B.C., Rev. George M. Philps, 
14375 - 19th Avenue, White Rock, B.C. 
V4A 7S9. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C.., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 
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ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C IJ7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitation, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man., R2M LYS. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 

Currently, “‘Youth in Mission’’ has requests 
for volunteer help, as follows: 

The World Council of Churches is looking for 
Stewards for the Central Committee Meeting 
to be held in Moscow, July 12-28, 1989. Ap- 
plicants should be between 18-30 years of age. 
Application forms are available from Youth in 
Mission. Deadline: November Ist, 1988. 


Urgently required: 

Six to eight young adults, 20-29 years of age, 
to assist single-parent families in the outlying 
barrios of San Jose, Costa Rica by building 
pre-fab houses. Date to be arranged: Spring, 
1989. Duration: one month, plus. 

Older, experienced builder or contractor to act 
as foreman for the group going to Costa Rica. 
Some Spanish helpful. No travel funds pro- 
vided. 

Theological student to help with pastoral over- 
sight for the group going to Costa Rica. Some 
Spanish helpful. No travel funds provided. 
Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: 
(416) 441-1111. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Prince Edward Island: 
The Rev. Robert Lyle, R.R. #2, CORN- 
WALL, P.E.1I., COA 1HO. Telephone: (902) 
675-3175 
Presbytery of Peace River: 

Mr. Perry Thorbourne, Box 625, GRANDE 
PRAIRIE, Alberta, T8V 3A8. Telephone: 
(403) 532-1474 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
HAMILTON 
is seeking to develop and deepen the work of 
the congregation by appointing an Assistant 
f to the Minister. The position will be on an 
approximate half-time basis, with particular 
responsibility for Pastoral Care, and the op- 
portunity to explore areas of Adult Educa- 
tion. Applications and enquiries to James R. 
Carey, Clerk of Session, 165 Charlton Ave- 
nue West, HAMILTON, Ontario L8P 2C8. 


The congregation of KNOX PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH, RED DEER, ALBER- 
TA is seeking an associate ordained minister 
to share pastoral duties. If interested send 
profile to: Sam Van Gunst, Committee Con- 
vener, 4718 Ross Street, Red Deer, Alberta 
T4N 1X2. 


ANDERSON, GORDON (‘“‘RED”’’), 68, elder 
for 30 years of Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., July 20. 


CLELAND, DOUGLAS S., 65, clerk of ses- 
sion, member of several congregational 
committees, former member of the Board 
of Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., July 24. 


EMSLIE, ANNIE EDMOND, 76, elder, 
member of the choir and the Women’s As- 
sociation of St. Andrew’s Church, Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Sask., representative elder to the 
Presbytery of Assiniboia, life member of 
WMS, and active at local, presbyterial and 
synodical levels, and a Christian worker in 
the community, June 5. 

MILLER, ERNEST GORDON, 75, elder for 
28 years and church school superintendent 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Fort Frances, 
Ont., May 31. 


DEATHS 


OGDEN, WOODBURN ALEXANDER, 77, 
elder for 28 years at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fort Frances, Ont., Aug. 6. 


PUDDY, WESLEY, 81, elder and member of 
St. Andrew's Church, Burk’s Falls, Ont., 
July 18. 


STEWART, MRS. MARGARET FINDLAY, 
90, long-time member and organist for 
over 30 years of Knox Church, Cochrane, 
Ont., for many years a member of the 
board of managers, choir director, Sunday 
school teacher, and a well-known person 
in the community for always willing to 
lend a hand. Mrs. Stewart died in Toronto 
in July 2, but was buried in Cochrane. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR 
MINISTERS AND 
LAY THEOLOGIANS 


The theology programs offered at Somerset 
by home study lead to the American degrees 
of BD, MTh, DMin, ThD and DD. 


Fora prospectus send C$10 to the 
International Administrative Centre: 


Somerset Anibersity 
ag Juidependent 


Ilminster 
Somerset TA19 080 
England 

Tel: (0460) 57255 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Clan China Buchan Pottery 
Edinburgh Crystal Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


~7F SENNHEISER 


INFRARED 
For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 87 
Brunswick Boulevard, Dollard des Ormeaux, 
Quebec H9B 2J5. Telephone: 514-683-0800. In 
Ontario: 519-821-9209. 
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THE HOLY LAND 
Magnificent and Beautiful 
60 min. videocassette 
“Ideal gift item for Christmas” 


Price only $40! 
Free postage. 
State format and send cheque to: 


REUBEN & NASH, P.O. Box 630, 
NETANYA, ISRAEL. 


FOR SALE 
5 Rank Hallman Pipe Organ. Suitable for 
small church, chapel or residence. Legge Or- 
gan Company, 87 Ashbourne Drive, Etobi- 
coke, Ontario M9B 4H6. 


VACATION PACKAGES 

To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua — 
from $599. One, two and three-week pack- 
ages. Inquire about our weekly summer, fall 
and winter departures to all islands. For de- 
tails contact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird 
Travel, 37 George St. N:, Suite B508, 
Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS. (416) 452- 
0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early and 
save! 


SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR 
(operated by Rostad Tours, Calgary) 
19 day Spectacular, touring New Zealand, 
Australia, leaving April 5, 1989. Free bro- 
chure from host: Rev. W.I. McElwain, 95 
Glen Park Rd., St. Catharines, Ont. L2N 
3G2. 


Guest House 
Near sea, on city bus, $275 couple, week, 
breakfast & dinner included. Capt. & Mrs. 


Paine, 154 Robertson St., Victoria, B.C. 
V8X 3X1. Tel. 604-598-0664. 


MEDITATION 


by Patricia Kendall Shaver 


“In Everything Give Thanks” 


\ \ } e did not pick strawberries this year. Later we saw the sign at the mar- 

ket: ‘1986-87 crop — 50 tons. This year’s crop on increased acreage 

— 1.5 tons.’’ Summer 788 in southwestern Ontario: heat; drought; rain gauges 

bone dry; parched yellow grass; hundreds of acres of unsprouted soya beans bak- 
ing in the fields. 

Another bad year. What keeps farmers going? One says to me, *‘City people 
will be surprised when they see the price of food this fall.’” He takes it for grant- 
ed that only farmers will really notice the drought. 

I wonder how we will give thanks 
for this harvest. Paul and his com- 
panions exhort us to give thanks in 
everything. It seems like bad advice 
in a disastrous farm situation. We are 
not thankful for wasted crops. But 
Paul hardly expected the Thessaloni- 
ans to give thanks for persecutions ei- 
ther. It is not for everything but in 
everything we are to give thanks. 

It is possible to lament our wasted 
fields, and still to give thanks. Farm- 
ers may be better at the long view 
than most of us. They have to live de- 
pendent on factors beyond their own 
control; to continue at all they must 
keep alive the hope of a better season 
and a better crop next year. 

In a theological residence this 
summer I saw a cardboard sign stuck 
up, crookedly, on an empty wall. It 
read ‘Wailing Wall.’’ Imagine the 
scene there after exam results are 
posted. Our personal wailing walls 
are necessary in life. So is the ability 
to see above them. To do that calls 
for a broader viewpoint . . . a vision 
on the grand scale. The poet Gerard 
Manley Hopkins captured such a vi- 
sion in these lines: 


There lives the dearest freshness deep 
down things; 


Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and Read 


with ah! bright wings. 1 Thess. 5:18 
(from God’s Grandeur) 


If we are seized by that vision, we 
know that ‘‘deep down things’’ there 
is to be found not drought, but 
streams of living water. They do not 


irrigate our fields. They irrigate our 
lives. ‘‘In everything give thanks’’ 

. Why? ‘‘For this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus for you.”’ In the 
end, we do not generate our own 
thankfulness. Our thankful hearts, 
like life itself, are gifts from the 
Giver of all. 


How will we 
give thanks 
for this harvest? 


() Lord Our God: We bless you 
for that Living Water through 
which we drink in the mystery of 
your presence. Grant us such a vision 
of your abiding love that in drought 
and in abundance, in misery and in 
joy, in defeat and in victory, in every 
circumstance of our lives we will 
give thanks to you, our Creator and 
Redeemer. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord we pray. Amen. CO 


Mrs. Patricia Kendall Shaver is the minister of 
the Appin-Melbourne pastoral charge. 
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e Presbyterian 
church archives are a 


thing of the past. 


W Xe 


What we learn from the past helps us 
deal with the present and plan for the 
future. That is why material in the 
Archives is so important. 


Students, genealogists, journalists, 
congregational historians, church 
administrators-all have used the 
Archives. Our new computer will 
help us control and provide access to 
the historical records. 


With more space available, the 
Archives are ready to serve the needs 
of the Church. Mel Bailey and Kim 
Moir invite you to deposit microfilm 
copies of your minute books, vital 
statistics, family papers, and other 


Presbyterian material. 


Archives staff keeping the stacks in order. 


Being surrounded by church history 
every day is “fascinating and 
satisfying”, says Kim Moir. “I enjoy 
meeting and assisting the researchers, 
as well as preserving and arranging 
the church records.” 


The Archives are available to anyone. 
Someone will be there to help you 


find the information you need. If you Microfilm documents in the archives. 


are outside of Toronto, just phone or “Presbyterians Sharing." (eae 
Bee 


Mh congregations, is $7,400,000. 
In 1988, just under $44,000 from a a 
ee “Presbyterians Sharing...” is for the “PRES DY . el Be RA = N 
Che Rev. T.M. Bailey, Archivist. work of the Committee on Church AFF ADIATIM 99 
Aiss Kim Moir, Deputy Archivist. History and the Presbyterian Church OTLAINEINGs..- in Histor 


Archives. The total goal in 1988 for 
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SONBURST ’88 IN ACTION 
See page 14 


Ys 


What ts the role of 


a Young Adult 


Observer 


at General Assembly 


OF church van was packed to capacity with the members 
of the Sunday evening discussion group, an interesting col- 
lection of women between 50-85 years of age. I was 
squeezed in the back, excited and hot, and more than a little 
curious as to what the 114th General Assembly had to offer 
me and the other Young Adult Observers (YAQOs), and, in 
turn, what we would have to offer it. 

Five days later I boarded a Go Bus back to Hamilton, my 
mind challenged by the various issues discussed; my spirit 
renewed by the fellowship and warmth of our Presbyterian 
family, particularly the other YAOs. 

Several questions, however, were to be left unanswered. 
What did I contribute to the 114th General Assembly? What 
is the role of a Young Adult Observer, and did I fulfil it? 
More broadly, what are the roles that young adults play in 
the decision-making processes of our church as a whole? 
Where do I, as a 22-year-old female fit in, in the courts and 
committees of our Presbyterian family? 

On Thursday, June 9, 1988, the General Assembly 
passed a motion, presented by the YAOs, that committees 
comprised of an equal number of ministers, elders and 
young adults (16-25-year olds) meet and form reports defin- 
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by Mavis Nunn 


ing the role of young adults in the decision-making pro- 
cesses of the church. The committees are to be formed at a 
presbytery level and the reports submitted to the Board of 
Congregational Life for presentation to the 115th General 
Assembly. These reports would be used to clarify the role of 
young adults in the courts and committees of the Presbyteri- 
an Church. It is also hoped that these committees would en- 
courage dialogue between young adults and their presbyte- 
ries, thus enabling churches to better recognize and under- 
stand the gifts and needs of the young people in their midst. 
As young people, we were excited and proud of our 
church’s apparent concern with the lack of young adults in- 
volved in decision-making in our denomination, and its 
willingness to do something about it. 

This summer, through the research of Stephen Sutherland 
and James Vandolder, we discovered that this issue has 
been discussed yet unresolved for over 20 years. In 1967, 
the Board of Christian Education recommended to the 93rd 
General Assembly that, *‘ Young adults be drawn more fully 
into the life and work of the church and that the church be 
asked to appoint capable young adults to boards and com- 
mittees to share in planning and decision making.’’ This 
recommendation was adopted. In 1969, the National Pres- 
byterian Young People’s Society Council reported in the 
minutes of General Assembly that: *‘The General Assembly 
did not take any significant action to appoint young adults to 
the various boards and committees . . . (and) that the nec- 


essary steps be taken to rectify this situation.’ 


Almost 20 years later, the YAOs at the 1 14th General As- 
sembly felt the same confusion and frustration as the young 
people who expressed these concerns in 1969. As Young 
Adult Observers we were told by some delegates that we 
were to “‘observe, and only observe’’ at the Assembly. Oth- 
ers told us that we should state our opinions and ideas and 
attempt to sway the vote. Still others encouraged us to “‘liv- 
en up’ the Assembly, to provide the entertainment and re- 
mind everyone what it was like to be 16-25 again. 

One of the YAOs is married. Some are completing uni- 
versity degrees. Others are already pursuing careers. One is 
the mother of a one and a half-year-old. It seeems strange to 
me that while I am recognized by my government as a re- 
sponsible voting citizen, and more importantly by my 
church as an individual mature enough to profess my faith 
in Christ, that some members of the Assembly thought I had 
nothing to share besides a cute song and dance act. 

Most ministers and elders with whom I talked at General 
Assembly expressed a genuine concern for the lack of faith- 
ful and dedicated young adults in our church. Perhaps one 
of the problems is that in some respects young adults do not 
recognize the Presbyterian Church as ‘‘our church.’’ If our 
thoughts, hopes and opinions carry no weight in the deci- 
sion-making processes of the church, how can we feel a part 
of the Presbyterian family? 

I sincerely believe that all people, regardless of colour, 
sex or age are called to serve God to the best of their abili- 
ties and gifts. We are brothers and sisters in Christ, and are 


“If our thoughts, 
hopes and opinions 
carry no weight . 
can we feel a part 
of the Presbyterian family?” 


. how 


called to work together as equals to the glory of our one, 
perfect Father. We must recognize that young adults are not 
merely a vague hope for the Church of the future, but a vital 
and important part of the Church of today. 

The Young Adult Observers from the 114th General As- 
sembly ask that each presbytery take time to form a commit- 
tee and consider the roles of young adults in the decision- 
making processes of the Church, as is recommended in the 
minutes of the 114th General Assembly. 

I am reminded and encouraged by the words of | Timo- 
thy 4:12: **Don’t let anyone look down upon you because 
you are young but set an example for the believers in 
speech, in life, in love, in faith and in purity.” 

May we walk together in the love of Christ. . . O 


Mavis Nunn, a Young Adult Observer at this year’s General Assembly, is 
involved in Presbytery of Hamilton PYPS and other young adult groups; 
she is a 4th year Hon. French and English student at McMaster University; 
she is a member of MacNab Street Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, 
where she runs a youth group for 15-17-year olds. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


John Congram 


Isn't 1t time? 


| sn’t it time that we find a way to fully integrate our youth into the decision- 
making processes of our church courts? 

Many years ago I was a part of a small task force, of what was then the Board 
of Christian Education, that recommended the establishment of Young Adult Ob- 
servers at our General Assembly. Some of us made sure that it was clearly artic- 
ulated that this would be a temporary and stopgap measure until a better way 
could be found to make our youth full participants in the church courts. Since 
then, we have taken what was meant to be a step on the journey and made it a 


permanent part of our institutional life. 


I believe this is a mistake. Not be- 
cause the original concept was bad 
but because we have been content to 
live with a temporary measure and 
have failed to struggle to move be- 
yond it. 

Isn’t it time that we provide com- 
missions for youth at General Assem- 
bly so they may participate fully? 
Would that destroy the *‘sacred bal- 
ance’’ we maintain between elders 
and ministers in the courts? If it did 
create a slight imbalance it would be 
in the direction of the laity, and I 
think that would be for the better. It 
would help to redress some of the 
other imbalances already in the sys- 
tem, such as the fact that only min- 
isters may be elected Moderators. 


Is it time 
to move 
beyond this? 


Remembrance Day 
and Iranian Passenger Planes 


A. the beginning of July the 


United States shot down an Iranian 
passenger plane in the Middle East. 
Two hundred and ninety people died. 
The United States claims it was a tra- 
gic accident, the result of circum- 
stances caused by the war between 
Iran and Iraq. Iran says it was a pre- 
meditated and purposeful act of ter- 
rorism on the part of the United 
States, which has no right to take on 


the role of policeman in that part of 
the world. 

Laying aside the pros and cons of 
the case, this tragedy should give us 
all pause for concern. The Iranian 
passenger plane was shot down by a 
warship described as having aboard it 
the world’s most sophisticated equip- 
ment. Yet, combined with what now 
seems surely to be human error, it 
was incapable of distinguishing be- 
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There is no group in the Assembly 
that receives more respect, is listened 
to more attentively, is contradicted 
less frequently, than our YAOs. But 
often the respect we give verges on 
being patronizing. 

At the age of 16, we accord our 

youth the immense responsibility of 
driving a car and serving on our bat- 
tlefields. At 18 we allow them to vote 
and drink. At even younger ages we 
offer them ‘‘all the rights and priv- 
ileges’” of full membership in the 
Christian Church. But it is not until 
they become elders, a minimum of 
21 years, and usually much older, 
that they will be given an opportunity 
to vote in our church courts. 
Isn’t it time that we find a way to 
commission youth across Canada, 
that they may share in the responsibi- 
lity of these courts? The General As- 
sembly that began the process can 
complete it, and at the same time be 
an example to the lower courts. The 
concept of ‘“‘Young Adult Observ- 
er,’’ useful for its time, can then with 
joy and appreciation, be laid to rest. 


tween a tiny, two-seater fighter and a 
passenger plane carrying 290 people. 

If an accident like this can happen, 
anything is possible. Today, 290 ci- 
villians, tomorrow it may be 290 mil- 
lion! If nothing else it should moti- 
vate us in the search for peace and 
nuclear disarmament. 

On Remembrance Day, as we 
rightly remember those who gave 
their lives for us, this too is worth re- 
membering. oO 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Stephen Sutherland 


Sharing the Church with Youth Today 


A s a young man who is deeply concerned with the status of youth and young 
adults in the Presbyterian Church, I jumped at the opportunity to write a 
page for the Record. 

The article was to be on *‘Young People belong to Today’s Church.’’ It was 
really important for me to write about the folly of keeping young people at the 
fringe of the congregation. I wanted to tell the whole church that young people 
are willing and able and have a right to participate as members of the church. The 
article had to be perfect! I drove my wife crazy with late nights at the word pro- 
cessor writing and editing. After nine 


hours I had a pretty good rough draft 
that was going to set the church on its 
ear. 

| showed the draft to some friends. 
They added their comments and cor- 
rections, and so I went back to the 
word processor for another nine 
hours, completely revising the draft. 
It was very good, but it just didn’t 
seem good enough. 

Then it finally struck me. I was 
writing like an adult. [ was trying to 
claim experience and talent I just 
didn’t have. I should have been try- 
ing to be just myself and use what I 
have. 

That’s what I wanted to say to you: 
Youth and Young Adults have a lot 
of potential the church can use. Both 
the church and the young person can 
benefit from the partnership. But 
young people must be encouraged to 
be themselves. 

Here are some young people to 
consider: 

Most people normally think that all 
young people spend their summers 
earning money for college, or goof- 
ing off at the local hangout. One 17- 
year-old Toronto woman spent her 
summer quite differently. As a Youth 
in Mission volunteer, she wanted to 
work with native children in an urban 
centre. Here’s what she wrote from 
Winnipeg: “‘Yes, working at Flora 
House is a challenge mentally, spiri- 
tually and, of course, physically. It is 
exciting putting God’s word into ac- 
tion. I’ve come to learn that doing 
God’s work is more than reciting Bi- 
ble verses, its putting those verses 
into situations and letting others view 


Youth in Mission Stewards at the 1988 General Assembly; from left, Brent Tucker, 


Luther Brown, Genny Na, Monica Shin. 


the consequences when a little Chris- 
tian attitude is used.’ 

A young man was asked if he 
would be interested in being on a 
church committee. ‘“No way,”’ he re- 
plied, “‘to be on a committee you 
have to think ‘old’.’’ Being on a 
committee does not have to be a sti- 
fling experience, but the church has 
to be ready to accept “‘younger”’ 
thinking. 

Sonburst is not the first time a 
group of young people planned an 
original musical presentation, but it 
may be the best. Despite warnings 
from adults to take a year or two to 
plan the project, the dozen young 
people worked hard for eight months, 
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writing the songs and drama, and 
raised more than $32,000 in support. 
The quality of singing was superb, 
and the underlying message was 
clear: We just follow Jesus. On top of 
the music and drama, Sonburst also 
gave some time to several commu- 
nity projects along the way. Several 


young people who couldn't afford to 
take a month to travel from B.C. to 
Ontario still helped with the organi- 
zation and publicity. Everyone who 
supported Sonburst and projects like 
this deserves a pat on the back. The 
project may now be over but the ex- 
perience these young people have 
gained is priceless. The church 
should not let such experience go to 
waste. 

This past General Assembly was 
the first to have stewards (similar to 
parliamentary pages). The stewards 
were a definite success. The idea 
came, not from a minister or elder, 
but from a young man who thought it 


continued 


might make Assembly run a bit 
smoother. 

A Presbyterian church was asking 
its members to serve on a search 
committee to find a new minister. An 
18-year-old woman was the first to 
eagerly volunteer. She was shocked 
to discover that the first person to 
volunteer for a committee in her con- 
gregation traditionally became the 
committee chairperson. She didn’t 
back down; neither did her church. 
She worked very hard and her com- 
mittee helped and supported her. Af- 
ter a few months of persistent effort a 
new minister was inducted. Not only 
has she discovered some hidden 
skills as a result, but her congrega- 
tion has discovered a new and un- 
tapped resource in its young people. 

If your congregation uses the 
songbook Praise Ways, you probably 
would have guessed that it was origi- 
nally suggested by young people, 
who also helped to put it together. 

And there are many more exam- 
ples happening everywhere, from 
your congregations to General As- 
sembly, from presbytery committees 
to young people’s societies. Any- 
where young people are interested 
and the church opens the doors and 
encourages them to _ participate, 
young men and women prove them- 
selves capable. 

But not every young person has the 
determination to form another Son- 
burst. Nor is every young person re- 
ady to chair a committee. But every- 
one in a congregation has gifts, and 
young people in particular need op- 
portunities to develop these gifts. 

Many young people have turned 
their backs on the Church. This is 
even more reason to value the young 
people who have committed them- 
selves to Christ and the Church. 

Sometimes the church acts as if it 
wants all young people to leave. I’ve 
heard many excuses from those in au- 
thority on why young people can’t or 
shouldn’t be involved in worship, or 
serve on committees, or speak in the 
courts of the church. Regardless of 
the excuses we should remember that 
young people are members. And like 
all members they have rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Participation is both a right and a 


responsibility. Participation does not 
mean as in spending one hour a week 
quietly following the order of serv- 
ice; it means working together with 
others. Young people have the right 
to share in the work of the church. I 
know of several young people who 
left the Presbyterian Church because 
they were treated as second class 
Christians. These same young people 
are now happily contributing their 
time and talent in other non-Presbyte- 
rian congregations where they are ap- 
preciated. The loss is considerable. 

I honestly cannot understand how 
the church can be so worried about 
survival, and at the same time neglect 
a most valuable resource — young 
people. For example, instead of 
pumping new blood into lifeless 
committees, the committees insist on 
recycling the same group of charter 
members. 

Here’s some suggestions for ev- 
eryone: 

1. Remember that young people are 
people too. 

2. Encourage young people to devel- 
op their talents for the benefit of the 
church. If they are not sure what their 
talents are, help them find opportuni- 
ties to discover new gifts. 

3. If a committee is being formed, 
nominate a young person. (Better 
yet, nominate two; committees can 
be intimidating for any rookie strug- 
gling alone.) 

4. If you have young people on a 
committee, get to know them and en- 
courage them to speak up. Also, let 
them know that they are an important 
part of the committee. 

5. If a young person comes to you 
with an idea, pay careful attention. 
Some ideas will need fine tuning be- 
fore they can work. Never dismiss an 
idea just because it never has been 
done before. 

It is time to start sharing the church 
with our youth and young adults. 

If young people are not Today’s 
Church, the Church has no future. 0 


Stephen Sutherland is a member of Knox 
Church, Toronto, Ont. He is one of several 
youth members of the Youth in Mission Coun- 
cil and editor of YIMprint. During his spare 
time Stephen earns his living as a 
Programmer/Analyst and an Actuarial Assis- 
tant. 
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Bruce Miles 


We went, we saw, we were conquered 


E ven though we had attempted to prepare ourselves and even though we had 
been prepared by others, Marni and I were nonetheless greatly surprised and 
deeply moved by what we saw, heard and felt on our recent visit to Southern Af- 


rica. 


Our colleague in ministry, Stewart Gillan, met us at the Johannesburg airport 
and within a short time, we had departed the suburbs of the metropolis built by 
and for gold and found ourselves calling on the Rev. David Motseste, Moderator 
of the Presbytery, and a resident of Soweto, one of the black townships. Quite a 


switch from the comforts of being a 
pampered KLM passenger to being a 
visitor in a community whose streets 
are paved in red dust, streets walked 
on by hundreds and hundreds of resi- 
dents who must call this place 
‘‘home.’’ It’s the place they have 
been told they can live. A trouble- 
some garbage strike allows a pile of 
refuse to ‘‘grace’’ the street, a few 
short metres from the entrance to the 
Presbyterian Church. Dust and gar- 
bage are forgotten as you receive a 
beautiful smile and a handshake that 
means something. 

Khosto House, the House of 


Peace, in downtown Johannesburg is 
where we meet a number of the hard- 
working staff of the South African 
Council of Churches. They are 
known by the authorities. Their anti- 
apartheid stand is well and carefully 
documented. Our last visit is late on a 
Tuesday afternoon. In the early hours 
of the next day, Khosto House, the 
House of Peace, is blown to pieces 
by acarefully placed bomb. 

South Africa — gold, diamonds, 
Mercedes by the dozens, townships, 
homelands, corrugated shacks, state 
of emergency, the military, detain- 
ments, land of the Bothas and the Tu- 
tus, a land that is changing painfully, 
almost daily. 

Oriente Sibane meets us in Mapu- 
to, Mozambique. Marni and he speak 
French. The Moderator tries (with 
difficulty at the best of times) to look 
as if he understands. 

We climb aboard a land cruiser 
with over 200,000 kms recorded on 
it. Its springs departed many moons 
ago. We disappear into the night and 


They sing their joy, 
their faith 
and their hope 


here dark is dark. Few lights in Mo- 
zambique. Power is at a premium. 
The headlights stab the darkness and 
you catch glimpses of people, young, 
old and in-between, walking, walk- 
ing quietly, moving aside to let the 
vehicle pass. 

And then our destination. The cha- 
pel — half filled with people, await- 
ing the visitors from Canada. A sin- 
gle lamp illumines the holy place. 
We greet one another, we worship, 
sing and celebrate our being family. 
And from their little — poverty is 
rampant in Mozambique — they pre- 
sent each of us with a gift. Each of us 
finds a lump firmly lodged in our re- 
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spective throats. 

Rapele, out of Nampula, where 
our Presbyterian Church is joining 
other groups in re-establishing a 
medical centre. Eighteen months 
ago, the bandits struck. The delivery 
bed — with only one stirrup and no 
mattress. A dental technician awaits 
his first patient. But what can he do? 
There is no power for his meagre 
equipment. School? Four tiny piles 
of worn notebooks — for a class of 
thirty. Four walls, a bare floor — 
that’s it. Desks? What are they? 

We gather on the Sunday — five to 
six hundred strong. The service? 
Two hours and fifty minutes. Bor- 
ing? Never! The singing! They sing 
their joy and their pain, their faith 
and their hope. The sound penetrates 
your very inner being, and you are 
moved as you have never been 
moved before. 

Zimbabwe, the capital city is Ha- 
rare. City Presbyterian Church — at 
one time a white congregation. Six 
years ago, they called a black pastor 
and they journey together, as God’s 
brave people. We see the Nursery 
Schools and the Training Centre. As 
the Board of World Mission tells us 
‘*We are There.’’ That is so true, my 
friends. We are there and it is deeply 
appreciated. 

We return home. Arms are opened 
and we are glad to be safe. But we 
can’t forget what we saw and heard. 
And yes, we were conquered by the 
welcoming love, the unswerving 
courage, the burning hope of God’s 
faithful people. And when you are 
awake at night and sleep seems elu- 
sive you keep wondering — how can 
we better live out our faith, in our 
time and place? 


Letters to the Editor are always 
welcome. However, they are all 
subject to editing. Only under ex- 


ceptional circumstances will we 
print more than 200 words per 
letter. — The editor. 


Disagreeing in love 

The current debate in the Record 
about other religions has certainly 
been interesting and, at times, dis- 
turbing for many of us. Naturally, I 
have my opinion on the issue and so I 
am concerned when | disagree with 
what I read. What bothers me more, 
however, is the lack of charity with 
which some people have expressed 
themselves. We certainly should be 
expressing our views on this issue, 
and even strongly, but can we do it 
without the cheap shots and personal 
attacks? I find that often we get so 
upset about an issue that we forget to 

act like Jesus —ironic isn’tit. ... 
John Wyminga, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Using feminine imagery 
to describe God 


I was concerned to read in the 
General Assembly report the recom- 
mendations of the Church Doctrine 
Committee in regard to the use of 
feminine language in addressing 
God. The fact that the committee 
brought forward a recommendation 
to prohibit such language at a time 


LETTERS 


when so many of us have found ex- 
citement and renewal in using liberat- 
ing images of God in the feminine, 
suggests that they are out of touch 
with this movement of the Spirit in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
as well as in the church catholic... . 

The suggestion that biblical mo- 
notheism can be undermined by the 
use of feminine images for God 
shows how deeply we have come to 
identify God with the male images 
which are found in scripture and in 
Christian tradition. Surely we cannot 
suggest that God is somehow con- 
tained within the images used to de- 
scribe God, even in scripture... . 

The final conclusion indicates that 
the Church Doctrine Committee feels 
that the use of feminine language in 
addressing God would cause ‘‘confu- 
sion in regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity ....’’ Is our understanding 
of God as Trinity to be regarded as 
complete simply because it has been 
‘“‘worked out by the Church with 
such great difficulty and at such great 
cost over several centuries?’’ It 
would seem to me that the dynamic 
and paradoxical nature of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity would demand 
that all Christians in all centuries 
should continue to struggle to under- 
stand its nature... . 

The work of Paul Ricoeur, Sallie 
McFague and others in recent years 
has pointed to the limitations in all of 
our language about God. It seems to 
me a great shame that our Church 
Doctrine Committee feels it nec- 


essary to box God into our language 
and traditional images ever more 
fully. Our life, our language and the 
God whom we worship, revealed 
most fully in Jesus of Nazareth, are 
all dynamic. If we limit this dyna- 
mism because of our timidity in ac- 
knowledging the human experience 
of half the population, then we de- 
serve the whited doctrinal sepulchres 
in which we seek to live. It was a risk 
for Jesus to address God as Father 
and to acknowledge his sonship. Can 
we as Jesus’s followers accept the 
risk of calling God Mother as well as 
Father, and of acknowledging the 
feminine within all of us created in 
the image of God? 

(Rev.) Bob Faris, 

Campinas, Brazil. 
Editor’s note: /t should be noted that 
the General Assembly defeated the 
Church Doctrine Committee's rec- 
ommendation and replaced it with 
one which allows for cautious experi- 
mentation with feminine images. 


Hayes, gone 
but not forgotten! 


Any letter writer should be flat- 
tered when an Editor sees fit to re- 
spond to his or her letter. Mr. Hayes’ 
editorial reply to my letter in the 
July-August issue (p. 36) is almost as 
long as the letter itself... . 

My own view is that the theology 
behind the “‘double epiclesis,’’ and 
the belief that calling a big church a 


continued on page 37 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Joining the Environmental Bandwagon 


T* phrase ‘‘climbing on the bandwagon’’ usually evokes negative or, at the 
very least, ambivalent responses from people. It has come to mean getting 
in on a good thing or being where you feel you should be rather than where you 
want to be on a given issue or situation. For these reasons many of us may be 
wondering about the sincerity of some of the politicians and interest groups who 
have now become strong advocates of a clean environment. Both in Canada and 
the US candidates for the major parties have fallen over themselves in an attempt 
to climb onto the speeding wagon that is leading public opinion and gathering up 
votes for all those prepared to fight 
against acid rain, radon gas, meth- 
ane, and PCBs (polychlorinated bi- 
phenyls). It seems the general public 
has now become sensitized to the is- 
sue of clean air and water and all who 


have felt concern about these matters A planet 

for years can only say “‘it’s about . 

time.” poised on 
The steamy summer of 1988, with the edge 


its greenhouse inversions that locked 
pollutants into the atmosphere with 
the heat and humidity, went a long 
way in helping nudge people onto the 
right course, and the presence of a 
PCB cloud over St. Basil le Grand in 

Quebec contributed to the feeling of a see en et CLERGY 
need for urgent action in Canada. As 
a New York newspaper recently pro- 
claimed, it is as though the planet has 
shouted at us that it is fed up and Is 
not going to take it anymore and that 
that sentiment has brought about this 
latest and most intensive spate of at- 
tention to the environment. Let us 
hope we still have time to make the 
necessary corrections. 


Irving Mintzer, a senior associate 
at the World Resources Institute of 
Washington, a nonprofit environ- 
mental research centre, says, ““‘We 
are at a crucially important time. The 
fate of the planet may be at stuke.”’ 
Scientists have detected deple.ion of 
the ozone layer over both thr poles. 
They predict that the gradual lestruc- 
tion of ozone will increise the 
amount of ultraviolent  r. diation 
reaching the earth and wil bring 
about a greater incidence of sl.in can- 
cer and eye damage. 

Not helping matters is the plight of 
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the poorer nations of the world in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia who, 
in an attempt to lighten their massive 
debt load to the wealthier countries, 
are farming their land into exhaus- 
tion, destroying their forests in the 
pursuit of timber and new agricultu- 
ral land and plundering their natural 
resources, all at immense cost to their 
environment. The combined on- 
slaught on the environment by the 
desperately poor countries and the in- 
dustrialized nations has exacted a 
grim toll. 

The prestigious Worldwatch Insti- 
tute paints a picture of a planet poised 
on the edge of a precarious balance as 
it tries to sustain plant and animal life 
in an atmosphere that is being se- 
riously jeopardized. Despite the vital 
role that forests play in carbon diox- 
ide exchange, preventing the gas 
from building up in the atmosphere, 
the immense tropical growths of Lat- 
in America, Africa and Southeast 
Asia are being destroyed at the stag- 
gering rate of at least 27 million acres 
a year. 

Amid these dire warnings there are 
a few rays of hope. An environmen- 
tal conference in Toronto last June 
laid the groundwork for a gathering 
of international legal experts in Otta- 
wa next February. They will begin 
drafting a proposed global law of the 
atmosphere. And none too soon! 

Referring back to Irving Mintzer 
of World Resources, he says, *“We 
are not in a crisis right now, but we 
are at a point where constructive 
change could make the difference be- 
tween rapid, disruptive and destruc- 
tive changes or moderate and man- 
ageable changes. If you’ve read this 
far you might be remarking under 
your breath that this is all something 
you have heard or read about before. 
Exactly. But as any good marketing 
person will tell you, repetition is crit- 
ical in helping create a bandwagon 
effect in a good cause. 


Public School Teachers’ 
Retreat 
Feb. 17-19 


Pastoral Care Workshop 
Feb. 3-5, 1989 


TEST Year’s Celebration 

Dec. 30-Jan. 1 
Justice, Peace & the 
Integrity of Creation 


To: The 
Deda os | 


a“ | ee nvedational R Renewed 
The Church’s Ministry to (Outreach) 


College & Careers 
Weekend Pre-Schoolers Nov. 25-27 
Jan. 13-15 Nov. 11-12/88 Church Managers 


Youth Break-Out 
March 13-17 (teens) 


Music Workshop Workshop 
May 12-14 March 3-5 


What a practical way to express your love and appreciation, by 
giving the gift of a program event at Crieff Hills Community. A 
thoughtful gift for: 
— saying thanks 
—ashower 
— congratulations 
— graduation 
— endless possibilities 

— and your Church Secretary, April 17-19 

Why not give the gift that lasts in ministry and 

memories. A weekend costs from $90 - $110 

which includes accommodation, meals and 

program. 


For information contact: 
Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. #2 Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 
(519) 824-7898 


Advertisement 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


John Shorne 


From over the plastic collar 


WEETIE-PIES 

It was late in June when my family and I arrived in this congregation and, 
having come from a more northern climate, we were quite unprepared for this 
area’s hot, humid summers. *‘Is it always this hot here?’’, I remember lamenting 
one scorching Sunday morning. Three days later, a local appliance dealer ap- 
peared at the manse with a 15,000 BTU air-conditioner. ‘‘A gift from someone 
in your congregation, Reverend,’’ he explained. Since the donor remained anon- 
ymous, I expressed my thanks from the pulpit the following Sunday. (Soon 


between. People so often assume that 
we know we are appreciated and that 
no action or words are required. Let 
me assure you that is not so! 

Okay, so sometimes the compli- 
ments ooze syrupy sweetness. But 
they are always sincere, and I am 


thereafter I began to lament — pri- 
vately — the condition of my five- 
year-old car, but nothing happened!) 

Three years later, a young man 
visited me in my office. He was very 
obviously an artistic type. He turned 
out to be a local artist of high repute 
whose paintings I had always ad- 
mired but could not afford. **I have 
come to do you a painting,’ he de- 
clared. This was not the direct sell 


that I thought it was. It so happened - 


that he had been commissioned by a 
member of the congregation ‘‘to do 
the minister a painting because I 
know he appreciates your work.’’ 
Four weeks later, I was the proud 
owner of a superb painting of my 
church. 

The above are two examples of be- 
haviour from the beloved genus of 
Presbyterian that I call ‘‘sweetie- 
pie.’’ The following are more exam- 
ples of sweetie-pies at work. 

‘*T don’t know what I would have 
done without you,’ a member once 
confided to me as she greeted me af- 
ter the service. 

‘‘!’m glad you’re back from your 
holidays. It isn’t the same when you 
aren't here,’’ I was told upon my re- 
turn from three glorious weeks in 
Vermont. 

‘‘T really enjoyed that sermon. We 
are allowed to enjoy them, aren’t 
we?’’ I was asked one day. 

A box of home-made cookies, a 
can of Poppycock, a tray of home- 
made fudge — these little gifts ap- 
pear from time to time on my office 
desk. Sometimes the giver is identi- 
fied, sometimes not. 

I have always called the people 
who do and say these things my 


‘*sweetie-pies,’’ and I have met them 
in every congregation to which I have 
ministered. It is a phrase that I have 
always used; I think it came from my 
Scottish grandmother who lived with 
us when I was a boy. My wife tells 
me that I am the only one she ever 
heard use it, but then she comes from 
English stock! 

In any event, I wonder if you know 
what it’s like being a parish minister. 
We are an insecure lot. Part of the 
problem is that we always hear the 
complaints, for they are never long in 
coming to our ears. But compliments 
and pats on the back are few and far 
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soft-hearted and honest enough to ad- 
init that I thrive on receiving them. 
So, all you sweetie-pies in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, keep 
up the good work. Your complaint- 
laden, insecure, uncertain, storm- 
tossed minister is depending upon 
you to keep his/her spirits up. It 
doesn’t take air-conditioners or paint- 
ings either! A word now and again, a 
note, a card at Christmas time. You 
have no idea how much good such 
little things can do. oO 


John Shorne is the pseudonym for an active 
parish minister. 


’ Growing Views 


BREAKAWAY! 


Commit” 


When Marie was transplanted to Guelph from 
Toronto, she was very much alone. Having cho- 
sen motherhood and homemaking as a Career, 
she felt as though she was the last of a dying 
breed in her neighbourhood. She did not have 
any relatives or friends in the area, nor did her 
family attend church, where they might develop 
a support system. That first winter was a lonely 
one for Marie, who was often ‘snowed in’ and 
without a car, with three preschoolers. 


Such is the plight of many women in our suburbs 
today. Eight years ago, when | moved to Guelph, 
| experienced many of the same difficulties as 
Marie. And so it was, after a year of building 
friendships and being ‘‘neighbourly,’’ | invited a 
few other women in my neighbourhood who 
were also at home with children, to come to my 
home for a “Breakaway” from their children and 
household tasks. | hired a student to come over 
every Wednesday morning to babysit all the 
children, served coffee and muffins, and together 
we learned how to make simple Christmas tree 
ornaments. Then, after an hour of coffee and 
craft, we opened Bibles which | had provided 
and together discussed a short portion of Scrip- 
ture and how it applied to us as women, wives 
and mothers at home. 

Founded by Della Headley at Forest Glade Pres- 
byterian Church, Windsor, ‘‘Breakaway’’ in 
Guelph is now four separate, small groups, each 
meeting in a home in different neighbourhoods. 
Together, about 50 women and their children, 
many with little or no church background, are 
discovering what joy and meaning Jesus Christ 
can bring to their lives. The concept of small 
group evangelism, or ‘‘Breakaway,’” as we have 
termed it, is applicable wherever men and wom- 
en share common ground — in the workplace, 


students’ residence, or senior citizens’ apart- 
ments. When we explore the Bible together in an 
atmosphere where there is freedom to ask ques- 
tions, discuss issues and share doubts and prob- 
lems, an exciting thing happens. People begin to 
discover that the Bible is very relevant for them 
today, they often accept Christ in a new and per- 
sonal way, and usually begin attending a church 
— often the church that some of the group mem- 
bers attend. Kortright Church in Guelph has ex- 
perienced much of its growth through the out- 
reach of ‘‘Breakaway.”’ 


Leaders are found among group members, and 
are “trained” rather informally and gradually, by 
first assisting in the various tasks of the group, 
then working closely with its leader, and even- 
tually leading some of the studies themselves. 
We have now begun yearly Discipleship and 
Leadership Training groups, but these are not a 
prerequisite for leadership. It is important for our 
leaders to be discussion guides rather than tea- 
chers or experts. 


In small group evangelism, the studies should be 
inductive: a series of carefully chosen questions 
which guide people to observe, interpret, and 
then apply what is in the short Scripture passage 
being discussed. There are many study guides of 
this type available in Christian bookstores. 


If we in the church want to be effective in shar- 
ing the Gospel today, we cannot wait for the lost 
and hurting people to come to our churches. In- 
stead, we can meet them on their own ground in 
a familiar place, and share Christ in a loving and 
non-threatening way. This is what ‘’‘Breakaway’’ 
and other small groups are about — ordinary 
people sharing their extraordinary God. 
Nancy Bettridge 
Kortright Church, Guelph, Ontario 


Church Growth & Research, The Board of Congregational Life 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 (416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 


Ronald Everett Van Auken, Associate Director 


Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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“4K” CARRY THE TORCH- 
“ SONBURST ’88 


The Sonburst team: 
Back row, from left, Brian Watson, David Rippon, Mary Ballantyne; middle row, Bruce 
Howard, Jennifer Minthorn, Heather Nicholson, Karen Robertson, infant daughter, Becky 
Barrie; front row, Sharon Weber, Andrew Barrie, Kevin King, Dawn Clelland. 


a * i: > P.M. Another sweltering 95 degree night. [ make my 


way down the aisle and notice young children running about 
while adults are fanning themselves with their evening’s 
bulletin. It seems the only space left is adjacent to an intim- 
idating 16-channel soundboard. With great scepticism, | 
seat myself. Feeling the heat hanging in the air I begin fan- 
ning myself with a Book of Praise. After all, [ must read my 
bulletin to find out about this Sonburst ’88. 

As I turn the page, I look around. The pulpit stands hid- 
den behind a large, panelled backdrop. My eyes then move 
to the large light stands towering over the front pews. May- 
be there is more to this Sonburst °88 than I thought. While 
pondering the surroundings, I detect soft praise music in the 


background. Nice effect. I turn my thoughts back to the bul- < i, 
letin in my lap. y; ws \ 
Suddenly the house lights fade, music disappears. The si- mY 
lent darkness creates the tension of anticipation. Moments \ 
later music begins and dark silhouettes find their places on Dawn Clelland as the clown, with 


stage. An instrumental background begins, providing a Uopetrauibr Renin ine 


thought-provoking mood for spoken scriptures. Excitement 
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grows. Lights give a brief glimpse of the cast. “‘Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.”’ 


The above describes what you might have experienced if 


you had seen Sonburst “88 in action this past summer. The 
Sonburst team was composed of 13 individuals from the 
Synod of Toronio-Kingston Presbyterian Young People’s 
Society, accompanied by Mary Ballantyne as a church liai- 
son person. As a pilot project, Sonburst °88 was affiliated 
with the national church through the newly-established 
Youth In Mission programme. Youth in Mission (YIM) 
provides young people with opportunities to actively partic- 
ipate in the mission of our church through developing new 
outreaches or joiming existing ones. 

“Carry the iorch, that’s our desire. 

Carry the torch, higher and higher, 

Carry the torch, Jesus is the flame, 

We will lift up high His Holy name.”’ 
This is the opening and title song of ‘Carry the Torch,”’ the 
musical presentation of Sonburst ’88. It presents the goal of 


Becky and Andrew Barrie as the farmer and his wife. 


Sonburst to carry the torch of Christ and lift it high for all to 
see. 

The presentation focuses on a central character, Laura, 
and her journey to a personal relationship with God. Along 
the way she encounters several influential characters pre- 
senting her with issues such as materialism, temporary sat- 
isfaction, and faith in God. After accepting Christ, she then 
realizes that even when you become a Christian, life still 
holds its trials and temptations. 

Both drama and songs bring out a number of true-to-life 
themes. In one scene, Laura meets an energetic farmer, 
Homer, and his wife Sarah, who sings about trusting in God 
throughout the good and bad times. 

“‘God sends the sunshine, God sends the rain, 
God makes the little seeds grow, 

I’ve had fat years and lean years, fortune and 
tears, 

But I trust in His knowledge God knows.” 


In another scene, Laura attends a circus show and watches 
while circus performers sing a song, ‘Here Today, Gone 
Tomorrow,’ about the temporary nature of this world over 
against the eternal nature of God’s Word. 

‘You and I, just want to be happy, 

But you know that there’s only one way, 

Take God's book, read it and believe it, 

It’s the one true joy that lasts, 

Why not start today.’’ 
After meeting up with the devil, Laura realizes that life as a 
Christian is a constant spiritual battle. In the final scene, the 
entire cast sings ‘Fight the Fight,’ a song that deals with 
leading a victorious Christian life by the power of the holy 
Spirit. 

“Fight the fight, God will direct you, 

Faith will protect you, strength from within, 

March ahead, led by the Spirit, 

Listen you'll hear it, 

Calling to you, fight the fight.” 

“October 17, 1987, 10:00 P.M. — sitting at my desk 

doing homework. Then it came, inspired by God, a vision 


for a summer youth ministry. Drama. . . music . . . witness 
. . across Canada.”’ 
Andrew Barrie ~ president of 


Toronto/Kingston PYPS and student at the Uni- 
versity of Guelph. 

This is how it all began. A vision born out of a need for 
youth opportunities in The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
a desire to spread the Gospel, and a vision to provide disci- 
pleship training through a musical ministry. Our goal was to 
produce a professional hour of music and drama for people 
from Victoria to Toronto, during the month of July, 88. 

There was a long road ahead with many hours of plan- 
ning, creating the musical, practices, and raising money. 
Because Sonburst ’88 was to be a national project we pre- 
sented the idea to the Board of Congregational Life and 
Youth in Mission. They gave us their full support. 

In December of 1987, Becky Barrie, youth co-ordinator 
at Central Presbyterian Church in Cambridge, Ontario, ac- 
cepted the challenge of composing the songs for the Son- 
burst presentation. Similarly, Brian Watson of Fergus, a 
computer programmer, assumed responsibility for all finan- 
cial concerns of the project. Together, Andrew, Becky, and 
Brian formed the leadership team and, with much prayer, 
developed and outlined the complete mission proposal and 
tour agenda. We established an operating budget of 
$32,000, which included flights to Vancouver, rental of 
vans, gas, food, publicity, correspondence and all other ex- 
penses relating to the project. Keep in mind the project 
would be reaching its peak in only six months. 

Potential candidates for the project were informed of 
Sonburst ’88 through the January edition of the Toronto- 
Kingston P.Y.P.S. newsletter. Each candidate went 
through an interview process with two interviewers from 
outside of the Sonburst leadership team, which gave them a 
chance to express what they wanted out of the project and 
what they expected to put into it. 

March 11th was an exciting evening in all of our lives. It 
was on this evening, at Grace Presbyterian Church, Etobi- 
coke, that Sonburst °88 came together for the first time. 
Each person had different ideas of what might happen on 

continued over page 
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the project. That evening was the first of many, many hours 
that we would spend together, growing, sharing, laughing, 
praying, eating, travelling and working. 

During the next three months vans and props were rented, 
money was raised, T-shirts produced, and a professional 
soundtrack was created for use during live performances. 

On June 11th we did our first live presentation to about 
100 people at Calvin Presbyterian Church in Kitchener, On- 
tario. This was an excellent opportunity for the group to do 
one presentation before flying to Vancouver. June was also 
the time when each member was encouraged to go back to 
their home church and be commissioned by their own con- 
gregation. This was a meaningful experience for each can- 
didate. The entire group was commissioned at Crieff Hills 
Community by the Rev. Bob Spencer after a three-day 
training time and a dinner with all the parents. 

Our next deadline after Crieff was June 27, when we 
would board our A310 Wardair flight to Vancouver, B.C. 
On arrival there, we got our vans and headed for Victoria. 
This would be the first of many stops — sleeping in church- 
es, preparing meals, setting up shows, taking down shows, 
making visitations, driving many miles, and meeting many 
loving, caring people. In total, we performed 16 shows dur- 
ing the month of July. The attendance varied, between 30 to 
550 people. Some were people who had never had any in- 
terest in the church. Here are some of the responses we re- 
ceived. 

“Very professional — great production and well choreo- 
graphed.”’ — Saskatoon, Sask. Age 43 


WHERE THEY TRAVELLED 
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‘I can see revival coming. Thanks for obeying God.”’ 
— Guelph, Ont., Age 23 


‘‘We were thoroughly inspired by the dedication and su-_ 
per quality of your faith.”’ Winnipeg, Man. Age 75_ 


‘‘It was wonderful. I felt my spirit greatly lifted up.”’ 
Trail, B.C. Age 19 
Overall, Sonburst ’88 was a truly exciting and encourag- 
ing experience for thousands of people. Seeing so many 
people stepping out in faith and supporting the project dem- 
onstrated the way the church can operate — using the gifts 
of many to glorify God. Meeting many different people 
from communities across the country made us aware of the 
unifying power of the love of Jesus Christ. Technically 
speaking, the project is over, but the words to the final song 
in our show demonstrate that the mission has only begun for 
us all. 
‘“‘We’re the salt of the earth, 
We're the light of the world, 
We're the city on the hill, 
We just follow Jesus. 
This is life for you and me, 
Persecuted we may be, 
Shine His light for all to see, 
We just follow Jesus.”’ OO 


The authors of this article are the three originators of the Sonburst idea: 
Andrew Barrie, president of Toronto/Kingston PYPS and a student at the 
University of Guelph; Becky Barrie, youth co-ordinator at Central Church, 
Cambridge; and Brian Watson, a computer programmer from Fergus, all 
from Ontario. 


Glen Mhor Camp, Baysville 
Central Church, Cambridge 
St. Andrew’s, Kitchener 

Grace Church, Etobicoke 


F 


T* 20th century has witnessed monuments of a new 
kind honouring the memory of its war dead. These are 
the memorials to the vast number of nameless and unknown 
victims from the appalling battlefields dotting our planet. 

There’s the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the US Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, the Cenotaph of the Unknown 
Warrior in London, England, and the nameless marble slab 
with its ritual flame under Napoleon’s Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris. And there is the National War Memorial in Ottawa to 
Canada’s unknown war dead. 

Memorials to anonymous heroes —- men and women 
from towns and villages where they had personal identities 
among loving families and friends. They had been drafted, 
or inveigled into military service by slick advertising, but 
swiftly lost individuality in modern armies. And, greatest 
irony of all, in a world which had witnessed the advance- 
ment of science to prolong life, they fell victim to that same 
science which found ingenious and awesome ways to de- 
stroy them in horrendous numbers. 

The century which has observed the falling of dynasties, 
the birth and fall of despots by the score, and the advent of 
godless leaders in godless states, has also seen the levelling 
of humankind to unprecedented *‘nothingness.”’ 


Li wonder that in the midst of such slaughter and cat- 
aclysmic changes so many lost faith in their God. Per- 
haps the real miracle was that some were able to keep, and 
often increase, their spirituality. 

Concerning war, the entertainment business has gone all 
the way from John Wayne’s “‘let’s get ‘em boys’’ movies to 
the subtle humour of M.A.S.H comedy with its popular TV 
spinoff. M.A.S.H is the fictional adventures of a field med- 
ical unit back of the front lines in the Korean War of the ear- 
ly 50s. 

The comedy series may be remembered long after the war 
is forgotten because it draws to our attention the essential 
humanity and common bond of those drawn into the vortex 
of war. The scripts concentrate not on guns, or strategy, or 
heroism, instead they zero in on the foibles of ordinary peo- 
ple with little problems. And there is that zany humour. 

On the one hand we have the unknown soldier, on the 
other the essential humanity of everyone. There is the trage- 
dy of war and the humour apparent in even the saddest of 
events. 


That day when people shall ‘‘beat their swords into mat- 
tocks, and their spears into pruning-knives,’’ when *‘nation 
shall not lift sword against nation nor ever again be trained 
for war’’ (Micah 4:3, NEB) appears to be as far off as it was 
when Micah wrote the words 3000 years ago. We Christians 
must assure humankind in this sometimes senseless century 
that God still cares for the individual. That with God there 
are no “‘unknown soldiers.’’ | 


Remembrance Day 


Jes himself said: ‘‘Are not sparrows two a penny? Yet 
without your father’s leave not one of them can fall to 
the ground. As for you, even the hairs of your head have all 
been counted. So have no fear; you are worth more than any 
number of sparrows’’ (Matthew 10:29-31, NEB). 

The task of the Christian is still the same as it was in Je- 
sus’ time. To call our world to faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To tell people that in the passion and agony of Easter 
we were shown the extent of God’s love for us all. St. Paul 
expressed it best in his letter to the Philippians when he 
wrote: *‘For the divine nature was his from the first; yet he 
did not think to snatch at equality with God, but made him- 
self nothing, assuming the nature of a slave. Bearing the hu- 
man likeness, revealed in human shape, he humbled him- 
self, and in obedience accepted even death — death on a 
cross’’ (Philippians 2:6-8, NEB). 

On this Remembrance Day we recall with much gratitude 
those who sacrificed, some with life itself and others with 
wounds and with subsequent suffering, for the good of the 
rest of us. 

We also remember that noblest sacrifice of all — that of 
our Saviour for each of us. 0 


Major Paul Murray served Salvation Army con- 
gregations in the Maritimes and Northern Onta- 
rio before spending fourteen years in correctio- 
nal services. He is presently a publicist in the In- 
formation Services Department at Salvation 
Army headquarters in Toronto. 
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How to IMPROVE 
the preaching 


in your 
church 


NO! WAIT! Don’t turn the page! 
This article ISN’T for your minister, 


it’s for YOU! 
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by Stephen Farris 


A fter all, you listen to the sermon on Sunday. You 
have an interest in improving the preaching in your church. 


| 
| 


. 


Furthermore, you can do something to improve the quality — 
of the preaching you hear Sunday by Sunday. Oh yes, your ~ 
minister does compose and deliver the sermon, but you’re ~ 


more than a “‘pew potato.’’ You can do more than merely 
absorb what the minister dishes out. You too have a part to 
play in the creation of a good sermon. This is true both for 


those who ‘‘sit under’’ good preachers and for those who ~ 
listen to bad ones. So here are a few suggestions. See if any — 


of them work in your church. 


1 KNOW SOMETHING 
ABOUT GOOD PREACHING. 


Informed consumers get better products. That’s true for 
cars and stereos; it’s also true for preaching. Of course, this 
isn’t as easy as it sounds. Good preaching isn’t simply pop- 
ular preaching and not all popular preachers are good 
preachers. There are always ministers who have little more 
than an easy manner, a fund of anecdotes and a rich bari- 
tone. They often go to prestigious churches with high sti- 
pends. Verily, verily, they have their reward. But good 
preaching grows from the Bible. It explains the passage for 
the day in its historical context, faces the real difficulties an 
honest reading may bring and bridges the time and culture 
gap to the world in which we live each day. 

To become an informed listener you may want to read 
collections of sermons by great preachers or one of the 
many good books about preaching that have appeared re- 
cently. Try Creative Preaching by Elizabeth Achtemeier or 
Preaching by Fred Craddock. If your minister knows that 
people in the church are reading such books, it is a good bet 
that the preaching will improve noticeably, out of fear if 
nothing else! By the way, you may also find that your min- 
ister is doing a better job than you had imagined! 


2 GIVE FEEDBACK TO 
YOUR MINISTER. 


Ministers sometimes ask themselves in near despair, ‘‘Is 
anyone out there listening?’’ Show her that at least one per- 
son is listening; she'll appreciate it! Of course, positive 
feedback works better than negative. Look for one specific 
point about which you can compliment your minister. Or, 
you might discuss with the minister an idea or concept that 
was developed in the sermon. That means much more than 
the general *‘Nice sermon, Reverend,’’ one often hears at 
the church door. Positive re-enforcement can also help on a 
long term basis. If you want your minister to improve in a 
specific area, make sure you offer praise when he demon- 


or. 

i 

strates that characteristic. For example, ‘“Thank you, I al- 
ways enjoy it when you take the time to explain the histori- 
cal background of the passage.’’ Then when he does it 
again, ‘“‘Thank you, you know I enjoy that kind of ser- 
mon,’’ and so on. Such an emphasis on the positive also 
makes any necessary negative criticism a lot easier to swal- 
low. 

Now, in the wrong hands this could sound a lot like ma- 
nipulation. But it need not be. It is really little more thait 
consideration and good manners. If you really love your 
minister you will want her to do well and will try hard to 
phrase your advice in a way that she can hear. This leads on 
to a truly vital point. 


3 LOVE YOUR MINISTER. 


If you genuinely love your minister, not just as a tactic to 
improve his preaching but because he too is a child of God, 
you will discover a surprising amount of good in his preach- 
ing. It is true that congregations often love good preachers 
but the converse is also true, ministers who are loved by 
their congregations often become surprisingly good preach- 
ers. Now, genuine Christian love always works itself out in 
specific and practical ways. Here are a few ““how-tos.”’ 


4 PRAY FOR YOUR 
MINISTER. 


And, quietly let her know that you are doing so. No, this 
is not to advocate the harsh and critical petitions that some- 
times masquerade as prayers. ‘‘Dear God, let the old sleep- 
ing pill be less boring today.’’ ‘‘Help the minister to be- 
come a real Christian (like me!).’’ These aren’t genuine 
prayers at all. Rather, pray for her well-being; pray for 
inspiration to come to him; pray for an attentive congrega- 
tion. 

This will improve the preaching in several ways. It will 
make you more attentive and less judgmental; it is practical- 
ly impossible to be harshly critical of somebody for whom 
you have just wholeheartedly prayed. The sermon will have 
improved in your ears at least! Secondly, it will remind the 
minister that good preaching is important to someone in the 
church. This may help her to revive her flagging efforts. Fi- 
nally, in the mystery of prayer itself, generous petitions 
such as this really are answered and the Spirit may well give 
new vigour to your minister. 


5 GIVE YOUR MINISTER 
TIME AND SPACE TO 
PREPARE PROPERLY. 


One of the subtle temptations that faces your minister is 
the temptation to be visibly busy. It is an effective tempta- 
tion because most of the things a minister can be busy at are 
in themselves good and praiseworthy. But much of the real 
work of the minister must be hidden; it is study, prayer, 
spiritual renewal and, of course, sermon preparation. 

Now look in the mirror and ask yourself, ‘‘Am I a deputy 
assistant tempter? Am I encouraging my minister to neglect 
the private time that alone can produce good ministry? Do I 
expect the minister to be present at every committee meet- 
ing or social? Do I say when I find her reading a book, 


‘‘Taking some time off, Reverend?’’ Do I phone him during 
office hours every time I have a hangnail or simply when I 
want to chat? (Warning!! Don’t overdo this. Your minister 
wants to hear about your real troubles and joys!) 

Remember, a minister is working when she is studying! It 
is no good at all, not to mention terribly unfair, complaining 
about the lousy sermons if you do not let your minister take 
the time to study and prepare thoroughly. 


6 ENCOURAGE YOUR 
MINISTER TO TAKE STUDY 


LEAVE and to attend conferences and seminars. 


For every one minister who treats study leave as an ex- 
tended holiday, there are ten who, out of an excessive and 
misplaced concern for the life of the church, do not take up 
the continuing education opportunities that are available. 
Your minister can’t keep going on what he learned in col- 
lege. That might have been 40 years ago! The mental stimu- 
lation that a good continuing education event provides can 
excite your minister and therefore you, the listener, for 
months. 


7 KEEP YOUR 
EXPECTATIONS HIGH. 


Preaching only really dies when nobody, neither minister 
nor congregation, expects very much to come of it. One of 
our Reformed confessions asserts that, ‘The preaching of 
the word of God is the Word of God!’’ God speaks through 
preaching, even through poor preaching. So listen expect- 
ing to hear God and not just your minister speak. Let your 
minister know your expectations are high. That will encour- 
age her to take her responsibilities seriously. A minister 
who ‘‘aims’’ high will produce something worth listening to 
even when he misses. 


8 SEND US YOUR BEST! 


We at the theological colleges and seminaries try hard to 
educate effective ministers. Doubtless we could do better. 
But we can’t do it all. You know what they say about silk 
purses and sows’ ears. The ministry in the late 20th century 
is no place for the mediocre, the dull, the lazy or the unsta- 
ble. It is a profession that challenges the candidate to make 
full use of every spiritual and personal resource he or she 
may have. Send us candidates who are ready and able to 
take up this immense challenge. Then you will be able to 
watch and hear the preaching improve in your church and in 
every church across the land! And then, ah, yes, then the 
church will be an exciting and growing place again! Cj 


Dr. Stephen Farris is Associate Professor of © 
Preaching and Worship at Knox College in To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
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by Warren K. McKinnon 


Videotapes were made 


discussing how 
their jobs relate to Christian life. 


X/ are witnessing a videocassette recorder (VCR) revo- 
lution. Video outlets can be located in gas stations, milk 
stores, hardware and tire stores as well as the several spe- 
cialized video businesses. Video marketing reports that 66 
per cent of Canadian homes have a VCR. It is estimated that 
by 1990 in the U.S., 72 per cent or 57 million households 
will own a VCR. According to British broadcaster Pauline 
Webb, VCRs in United Kingdom households have reached 
a saturation point. VCRs have virtually eliminated the mar- 
ket for pay TV through the cable system in Britain. 

The church’s response to the VCR revolution seems to 
swing between two extremes, either a pessimistic rejection 
or an optimistic embracing of all that television or video 
represents. On the one hand, the optimists believe that TV 
has been responsible for the following advantages: 

@ mobilizing the world to deal with human starvation in 
Ethiopia; 

@ enabling us to see planet earth from the surface of the 
moon and other parts of our solar system; 

@ securing confessions from crime suspects; 

@ alleviating the loneliness of the elderly and handicapped 
shut-in. 

On the other hand, the pessimists contend that TV has 
been responsible for the following social ills: 

@ police killings because of Rambo-styled TV shows; 

@ a brainwashed electorate that chooses political style over 
substance; 

@ a market-place religion that sells Jesus for a ‘“‘mess of 
pottage’’; 

@ the illiterate, ‘“‘couch potato’? who gets high on the 
‘“‘plug-in drug’’ or prefers an ‘‘idiot box’’ or ‘*boob-tube”’ 
level of education. 


’ 
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showing people at their workplace, 


CHANGE THEM 


Neither the head-in-the-sand hope that TV will go away 
nor the pie-in-the-sky promise of salvation by satellite are 
appropriate responses. Hendrik Kraemer reminds us that 
Christian communication should avoid ‘‘a dangerous opti- 
mism, which regards communication, as a quantitative prop- 
osition forgetting that the crucial point is not to use them, 
but to change them. What we need is not a rejection of me- 
dia (video) . . . but a critical use of them, a building up of 
our own criteria and style and a struggle with their demonic, 
culture-destroying tendencies.”’ 

To further the process of critical analysis, in the mid- 
1970s, I introduced a Bible Study group to the medium of 
video at the local public library: I purchased a blank, three- 


_—_ 


quarter inch videocassette and recorded and played a selec- 
tion of television commercials through the VCR and TV set. 
We viewed critically the TV commercials from a gospel 
standpoint with the assistance of a printed TV commercial 
analysis guide published by the Toronto School of Theolo- 
gy. 

A few years later, with the purchase of my own videoca- 
mera and portable VCR and the gift of a second-hand TV 
set to the church, I was able to use congregationally pro- 
duced video as well as the commercially produced variety. 
Locally produced videos were used in such areas of ministry 
as teacher training, vocational choices for youth, Bible Stu- 
dy, Vacation Bible School, confirmation classes, worship, 
pastoral visits, marriage education, and community out- 
reach. 

A careful study of the TV guide and the use of the timing 
and editing devices of a VCR, will provide video material 
for a variety of ministerial uses. For instance, to initiate a 
Bible study on our responses to death, I used an episode 
from ‘‘All in the Family’’ where Archie Bunker had to ex- 
perience the pain and separation caused by the death of his 
wife, Edith. On another occasion, I explored our responses 
to work and aging by using a segment from ‘‘Barney Mill- 
er’’ which featured some of the anger and ambivalence in 
Sergeant Fish’s struggle with retirement from the police 
force. 


SERMON SERIES 

In terms of worship, a series of sermons, with special ref- 
erence to video movies shown in the church on the Wednes- 
day evening prior to the Sunday service, were presented. 
Such movies as ‘Places in the Heart,’ ‘Amadeus,’ ‘Gan- 
dhi,’ and ‘Chariots of Fire’ have been shown. Study/discus- 
sion guides from the Cultural Information Service of New 
York were used. 

Furthermore, at Christmas and Easter, VCRs can record 
network broadcasts of biblical dramas such as Jesus of Na- 
zareth, Peter and Paul and A.D.. The video representation 
of the printed texts can add a dynamic dimension to the av- 
erage Sunday morning Bible Class. On matters of copy- 
right, I have consulted with the Community Affairs Depart- 
ment of the CBC and received permission to use video seg- 
ments as part of ‘‘an educational and non-commercial pre- 
sentation to a church group.”’ 

In addition to the selective and creative use of commer- 
cial television for congregational purposes, churches can 
produce their own video material by means of the home Vi- 
deocamera. The videocamera enables a congregation to 
build both individual and group self-esteem. It can nurture 
personal faith as well as share that faith with others. 

To demonstrate these video ministry features, I offer the 
following examples of congregationally produced video 
material for vocations, worship, teacher/student activities, 
pastoral visits, and community outreach. 


VOCATIONS 

Interviews with members of the congregation were video- 
taped at their places of work. They were asked to speak 
about their work as a Christian vocation. By means of the 
video, other members of the congregation discovered, some 
for the first time, the day-to-day work of their Christian 
brother or sister. For those who were interviewed, it was 
one of those rare moments when they consciously reflected 


on their job as a Christian calling. The videotaped inter- 
views were used with a youth group as an introduction to 
vocational choices and as programme material at the month- 
ly men’s breakfast. 


WORSHIP 


Worship services were videotaped and played back for 
shut-ins in institutions and private homes. Videos renewed 
the parishioners sense of belonging to the congregation and 
brought back memories of their own baptism, marriage, and 
their ‘“‘family pew.’’ On two occasions at evening worship 
services at the church, videotapes were presented of nursing 
home residents (in wheelchairs) reading the scriptures. We 
discovered that video not only enabled shut-ins to see serv- 
ices of worship but it gave them also an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in them. 


TEACHER/STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


As part of a teacher training programme, Sunday school 
classes in session were videotaped and played back for each 
individual teacher to view privately. Class observation 
guides were completed by the teacher on the basis of the 
video playback. Teacher self-development was an essential 
ingredient of this video ministry. 

Video was used also in Vacation Bible School flannel- 
graph or play-acting presentations. Videos of the VBS stu- 
dents singing their favourite songs or teenagers at their an- 
nual Crieff Retreat were presented as promotional material 
for the following year. 


PASTORAL VISITS 


A young mother, bedridden with terminal cancer, could 
not attend the annual congregational picnic with her hus- 
band and two children. A video tape was made of the picnic 
and a special effort was made to focus on those events in 
which her two children participated. The picnic video was 
taken to her home by the minister and played back as part of 
a pastoral visit. 


COMMUNITY OUTREACH 


A videotape was produced to promote the congregation’s 
ecumenical involvement in the communtity meals-on- 
wheels service. The video footage included meal prepara- 
tion and packing at the General Hospital kitchen, delivery 
by volunteers to an individual home, and an interview with 
one of the recipients of the service. After the video was 
made, the recipient invited friends and neighbours to his 
apartment to see how he looked on TV! 

Clearly, in all of these instances, video served as a medi- 
um for ministry. As Donald Stephens, Presbyterian Director 
of Communications Services, has said: ** Video can help to 
build community, create identity and open up a two-way 
flow of communication.”’ fy 


Dr. Warren K. McKinnon, video producer for 
Interactive Media, provides seminars, services, 
and continuing education courses for the busi- 
ness and professional community in the devel- 
opment of media skills, resources, values, and 
relations. 
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Reflections 
ona 


Suicide 


ik was just after supper when I received the call. 

‘*Hello, John? This is Chris. I was best man at Tim and 
Ruth’s wedding a couple of years ago.”’ 

On ves Gnrigh hit... 

‘‘!’ve got some bad news, John. Tim’s dead. He shot 
himself this afternoon. He committed suicide.”’ 

Suicide is an ugly word. It’s a word that disturbs us, es- 
pecially with regard to someone we love. It’s a word that 
can engender feelings of confusion, shame, anger, and 
guilt. 

I experienced the anger and the guilt. Anger at Tim for 
leaving a lovely wife and a baby; guilt because I knew he 
had seen a counsellor but I, myself had not got around to see 
Tim. 

Later that week, I spoke to someone who had attempted 
suicide a year before. She said that there is this pain inside 
you that never goes away. It’s a pain that begins in the 
stomach making you want to throw up. The pain goes up 
into the chest and you feel like you are being choked. 

The pain never lets up, not even for a second. It is with 
you day after day, week after week. And you come to the 
point where any way to relieve the pain seems right to you. 

And it doesn’t matter that there are people around to help 
you — friends, clergy, and counsellors. The time it would 
take to fix the problem seems an eternity to you and you 
don’t think you can go on. 


He the person committing suicide it is an unselfish 
act. In your eyes, your spouse, your children, and your fam- 
ily would be better off without you than with you in your 
condition. And so, to your reasoning, it would be better off 
for everyone if you were dead. 

If anyone wants to understand suicide, even a little, it is 
necessary to know that the suicide victim can see no other 
way out of all that pain. 

Why do people commit suicide? That is the question I 
heard all that week. Unless there is a specific note (and that 
happens in less than 20 per cent of all cases), we can only 
guess. Only the victim really knows why. 

In the end, though, we have to accept the reality of the 
victim’s decision, and let the person go. If we don’t, our an- 
ger will consume us, leaving only bitterness. 

And where is God in all of this? Well, God is not a magi- 
cian who waves a wand to solve everyone’s problems. 
However, God is a loving presence who asks us to put our 
trust in him. 

‘‘We worship Thee, God of our Fathers, we bless 

Thee; 

Through life’s storm and tempest our guide Thou hast 

been. 

When perils o’ ertake us, Thou wilt not forsake us, 

And with Thy help, O Lord, life’s battles we win.”’ 

(Book of Praise, #571) O 


Based on an actual incident. Names have been changed and the author and minister of our church has requested anonymity 


to ensure that those concerned are not identified. 
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Who speaks at Assembly? 


I noticed that there were young 
adult observers at the Assembly 
and there were some who felt they 
should not be allowed to speak. 
What’s the problem? 

There have been young adult ob- 
servers at General Assembly since 
1969. Each year one half of our 44 
Presbyteries across the country are 
requested to name a young adult ob- 
server, even numbered Presbyteries 
alternating with odd numbered ones. 
Prior to the Assembly a special com- 
mittee briefs these young people 
about the mechanics of Assembly so 
that they will have some sense of 
what to expect. They are formally in- 
troduced to the court during the open- 
ing sederunt of the court, attend all 
briefing sessions, where they are free 
to ask whatever questions they like, 
or make appropriate comments, and 
are generally a much-appreciated part 
of our annual gatherings. 

This appreciation is mutual. Over 
the years I have had occasion to 
speak with a number of young adult 
observers and found them grateful for 
this opportunity to gain firsthand 
knowledge about the workings of the 
church and its Assembly. 

The law of our church states that 
no one may speak or vote at Assem- 
blies except the officially named 
commissioners. There are excep- 
tions. The court may agree to allow 
others to ‘‘sit and correspond.”’ This 
right to speak belongs, for instance at 
the Presbytery level to all members 
on the Appendix to the Roll. Fre- 
quently it is also extended to visiting 
clergy of our denomination. Pres- 
byteries often make a routine motion 
that students under the care of the 
presbytery be allowed to speak at any 
time and thus participate in the debat- 
es. 

The Assembly determines who can 
and cannot speak during its deliber- 
ations. On proper motion of a com- 
missioner the Assembly may grant 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


the right to speak to anyone that the 
court feels can shed some light on a 
particular issue. For this reason the 
court routinely allows the General or 
Associate Secretaries of Assembly 
boards and committees to speak 
whenever it is felt their expertise is 
required. 

My personal view is that the right 


to speak at General Assembly prop- 
erly belongs virtually exclusively to 
those accountable for the court’s final 
decisions. The right to speak is an 
exercise of power. We “‘people of 
the Word”’ should know all about the 
power of the word. A good speech 
can be mightily persuasive. Some- 
times a weak cause carries the day 
because someone has been able to 
touch the emotions of the listeners. 
To extend the right to “‘sit and corre- 
spond’’ to all and sundry, as is some- 
times done by presbyteries, mostly as 
a gesture of hospitality and courtesy, 
is to fail to recognize that power is 
placed in the hands to whom that 
right is extended. Is it proper for such 
power to be exercised by those who 
are not finally accountable for the ac- 
tions of the court? | have some diffi- 
culty accepting such a view. 

All this is relevant when the ques- 
tion is raised whether or not young 
adult observers at Assembly should 
be allowed to speak. There are some 
folk who would like the Assembly to 


give blanket permission for the youth 
present to speak on each and every 
subject. Others would deny them 
such input entirely. 

I cannot share either view. No, 
there should be no blanket provision 
for the youth to ‘‘sit and corre- 
spond.”’ They are not elder or min- 
ister commissioners. They are not fi- 


nally accountable for the actions of 
the Assembly. Yes, they should be 
allowed to speak on proper motion of 
a commissioner who earnestly be- 
lieves that the individual has an im- 
portant view that needs to be heard 
by the Assembly. Such a commis- 
sioner should be aware, however, 
that he or she must take responsibility 
for whatever consequences such a 
speech might have. 

At the same time I think it partic- 
ularly important that the young adult 
observers be heard when the Assem- 
bly deals with issues which are of 
special concern to the youth of our 
church. In the main, as you can gath- 
er, my opinion is that the right to 
speak to Assembly should be careful- 
ly guarded and seen by observers and 
guests as a privilege and not a right. 


O 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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1988 — Anniversary of 


ohn Wesley 
and John Bunyan 


by Nicholas Cole 


tie very different men — a high-minded evangelist and 
a reformed ‘‘liar and blasphemer’’ — whose influence 
spread far beyond their native Britain are being honoured by 
commemorative events in 1988. 

‘One was John Wesley, whose ‘‘enlightenment’’ 250 
years ago led to his becoming the Father of Methodism; the 
other was John Bunyan, author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
who died 300 years ago. 

In addition to his famous spiritual allegory The Pilgrim’ s 
Progress, since translated into over 200 languages, Bunyan 
wrote 40 more books, preached widely and fought life-long 
for freedom of worship, spending 14 years in prison for his 
beliefs. 

After a well-advantaged start Wesley led an almost equal- 
ly turbulent life, often suffering violence from hostile mobs. 
Their abuse and physical attacks (which may have caused 
his broken nose) merely stiffened the courage of this dimin- 
utive “‘soft target.”’ 

His 250,000 miles of travel, amazing in the days of high- 
waymen and horse transport, and the sermons he gave along 
the way — 40,000 at least — led to the emergence of a 
movement which today has 54 million members worldwide. 
There are more than 34 million Methodists in North Ameri- 
ca; eight million in Asia; over two million in Europe. 

The son of an Anglican clergyman, John Wesley was 
born and raised in the Old Rectory at Epworth, 160 miles 
north of London, in what is now called South Humberside. 
Visitors are welcome and you can even stay (if you book 
well in advance) in the fine Queen Anne House, which 
needed to be spacious for John was one of 19 children! 
Among them was his beloved younger brother, Charles, lat- 
er renowned as the writer of over 5,500 hymns. 


Dramatic rescue 

The Old Rectory was rebuilt in 1709 after fire destroyed 
the previous structure, and nearly claimed six-year-old 
John’s life. Just before the blazing thatched roof collapsed, 
he was rescued through an upstairs window: his mother, Su- 
zanna, thought he was ‘‘like a brand, plucked from the bur- 
ning,’’ and thus destined for great things. 

How right she was became clear when he gained a place 
at Oxford University (his rooms at Christ Church College 
survive), where he combined ‘‘methodical’’ studies of reli- 
gion with card-playing and dancing, and was generally con- 
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sidered ‘‘excellent company.’’ Following graduation he 
was ordained at Oxford Cathedral into the Church of En- 
gland and became chaplain to the American colony of 
Georgia. 

During his three years there, he encountered the simple, 
revivalist Moravian Church, whose main belief was faith in 
a direct illumination from God that each soul is saved: this 
was crucial among the many kinds of Christian understand- 
ing to influence Wesley. 

Soon after returning to England, he attended a religious 
meeting in the square-mile known as the City of London. 
He felt his heart ‘‘strangely warm’d’’ and an hour later 
joyously told his brother Charles: ‘‘I believe.’’ Together 
they went and worshipped at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The date 
was May 24, 1738. . 


Devoted 50 years 

John Wesley believed a man should ‘‘never be triflingly 
employed’’ and devoted the next 50 years to preaching and 
organizing ‘‘The People called Methodists.’’ His energy 
was prodigious — even when over 80 he still rose at 4:00 
a.m., toiled all day and frequently travelled and preached. 

Important sites in London are his Conversion Place at 
Nettleton Court, Aldersgate Street, by the Museum of Lon- 
don; Wesley’s Chapel, his later home and burial place, now 
the ‘‘mother chapel,’’ with the Museum of Methodism in 
the crypt; and Charterhouse where he went to school. 
Across the road from the chapel, in Bunhill Fields, are the 
graves of Wesley’s mother — and of Bunyan. 

Significant locations outside the capital include Bristol, 
113 miles west, where Wesley began his dynamic open-air 
preaching, and founded the first chapel (the New Room) in 
1739; nearby Bath, which has Kingswood School, original- 
ly founded by Wesley in Bristol; and the holiday county of 
Cornwall, where he preached at various places including 18 
times at Gwennap Pit, an amphitheatre near Truro (the ca- 
thedral nave has a window depicting Wesley preaching). 

Then there is Glasgow (he preached in the cathedral); 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (known as “‘the northern cornerstone 
of Methodism’’); Ironbridge, cradle of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, which he visited frequently; and Sheffield, which he 
visited 40 times, and in 1779 preached to his largest-ever 
weekday congregation in Paradise Square. 


wo Preachers: 


Wesley Statue and the first chapel in Bristol. 


British Tourist Authority photos 


The Abbey Church in Bunyan’s Elstow. 


Bunyan also preacher 

Notable early chapels in the octagonal style include those 
at Heptonstall, Yarm and Newbiggin-in-Teesdale; and at 
Dunbar and Arbroath in Scotland; numerous other places 
have Wesley associations. Many are detailed in John Wes- 
ley’s Britain, a brochure available from British Tourist Au- 
thority, P.O. Box 504, Station F, Toronto, Ontario, M4Y 
2LS: 

Bunyan was also a preacher but travelled less widely and 
spent much of his life (including those 14 years in prison) in 
his native Bedfordshire, 50 miles north of London. He will 
be remembered there in 1988 in a series of plays, exhibi- 
tions, re-enactments and a special mid-year service in Bed- 
ford with the Archbishop of Canterbury presiding. 

Bedford has the Bunyan Meeting House and adjoining 
museum; and at nearby Elstow, his home village, there is 
the 13th-century abbey church where he was baptised and 
was a bell-ringer, and the medieval Moot Hall with a dis- 
play on 17th-century life, with the emphasis on Bunyan. [J 


‘This article by Nicholas Cole was circulated to the media as a travel feature 
marking commemorative events in England on the 250th and 300th anni- 
versaries of preachers John Wesley and John Bunyan respectively, put out 
by the British Tourist Authority in Toronto, Ontario. 
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After 20 years of service, 


Gracefield Grows 


by June Collins 


jal or 26 years Presbyterians have been camping at Grace- 
field Presbyterian Centre, some 90 kilometres north of Otta- 
wa, Ontario, one of the truly sensational camp sites owned 
by our church. Situated among the scenic Gatineau hills, the 
camp consists of 240 wooded acres and, remarkably, eight 
kilometres of shoreline on two serenely beautiful lakes. 

This year the camp is starting a $500,000 renovation and 
expansion programme. Hundreds of young people, year af- 
ter year, have had their lives touched by God at Gracefield. 
We want to ensure that the camp continues effectively to 
serve our present and future needs. 

The centre was originally the summer estate of the Bil- 
lings, one of the first families of Ottawa. Braddish Billings 
helped to settle Ottawa in 1813 while in search of new lum- 
bering land. As the Billings family grew and prospered they 
became major property holders. One piece of property near 
Gracefield that they bought from a local chief of police, be- 
came the family’s summer estate. 

When the property was sold to the Presbyterian Church in 
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Proposed 
Central 
Hall, 
Gracefield 
Presbyterian 
Centre 


1962, there were three major buildings and several smaller 
ones located around the property. Each of the major resi- 
dences was quickly put to use. 

The *‘Jolly Roger’’ became mainly dining and kitchen fa- 
cilities. ‘‘Beaver Lodge’’ became a residence for those who 
didn’t want to ‘‘rough it.’’ The largest building, ‘‘Reid 
Hall,’ has one of the choicest locations on site. Set up on a 
hill and surrounded by towering pines, it commands a mag- 
nificent view of the lake. Since this is the largest building 
there, it was selected for staff quarters. 


JES make the site into a proper camp, two washroom 
facilities and five cabins with room for 12 people each were 
added. To diversify the attraction of the camp an area of tent 
and trailer sites were created for family camping. 

In the 26 years since its beginning Gracefield has had 
many ups and downs: declining numbers of campers, and 
problems caused by summer storms have on occasion put 
the future of the camp in jeopardy. 


Bi % 


In 1985 at the 111th Synod of Quebec and Eastern Onta- 
rio meeting a motion was put forward to examine the possi- 
bility of selling the camp. The reason stated was that the 
Synod would be better served by a new camp that was more 
centrally located. From that motion a committee came into 
being to study the issue of outdoor ministry. At the 112th 
Synod this committee recommended that the Synod reaffirm 
its commitment to outdoor ministry and to Gracefield. 
Moreover, the Synod instructed the Gracefield Operating 
Committee to develop and execute their plans for a new 
building. In October, 1987, the Synod accepted the building 
design and gave the Gracefield representatives the go ahead 
to raise $500,000. 

The building has been designed to take the place of Reid 
Hall as this building is no longer able to meet the needs of 
the camp. It is to be constructed in three phases with a target 
completion date of spring 1991. At the same time there will 
be smaller renovations and upgrading projects going on so 
that when the new building is completed the rest of the site 
will be at its best. 


We first phase will be for staff housing and a new 
infirmary. Cost estimates for this phase are approximately 
$130,000. It is hoped that construction will start this fall 
and will be completed for camp opening in the spring of 
1989. At the end of the 1989 camping season, Reid Hall 
will be demolished and construction for the second phase 
will begin. This phase will probably cost around $125,000. 
It will include a programme hall for 120 people, a crafts 
hall, a lounge for smaller groups and a screened-in porch for 
enjoying the great view of the lake without the mosquitoes. 

The third phase, at about $155,000, will give the camp a 
new kitchen and dining facility. Construction for this last 
section will begin at camp closing in fall 1990. When it is 
finished for the camp opening of 1991, the only projects left 
will be the addition of one more cabin to increase camper 
capacity and the renovation of Jolly Roger, which now 
houses the dining facilities. This last project will give a fo- 
cus for individuals using the campsites and lodge facilities. 
It is also hoped that the new building will eventually be used 
to provide programme opportunities in ‘the off-season for 
such groups as the disabled, senior citizens, and singles 
with children. 

The new building and the upgrading will also entail win- 
terizing. There are no plans at this time for opening year 
round, but it does mean that camp use will start earlier and 
end later. 

We hope that by the spring of 1993, Gracefield Presbyte- 
rian Centre will be a facility well able to meet the present 
and future needs of the people of the Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario. CT 


Mrs. June Collins is a member of St. Timothy's 
Presbyterian Church in Ottawa and a long time 
supporter of The Gracefield Presbyterian Centre. a 
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Tony Plomp 


oe T ey 

hings ain’t what they used to be!”’ is the cry of many 
Dutch immigrants upon a first-time visit to their former 
homeland after an absence of many years. This certainly 
was my reaction after spending a few days in the country 
this spring, visiting with officials from some of the Reform- 
ed Churches, reading the secular and church-press, and con- 
versing with members of the general public. 

Since the main focus of my visit was on church-life in the 
Netherlands, I had arranged visits with officials of the 
‘‘church of my father’’ (and mother!), the Gereformeerde 
Kerken, with some 800,000 members, the second largest 
Reformed denomination in Holland. Numerical decline is as 
pronounced as it is in Canada. This church has been losing 
one per cent of its membership since 1975, sees fewer 
young people join the church by profession of faith than 
ever before, and is concerned about the ‘‘graying’’ of its 
membership. In addition the ‘‘Reformed vision’’ for society 
fathered by the great Abraham Kuyper in the late 19th cen- 
tury has lost its ability to inspire church and society. 

Kuyper, a minister who had grown disenchanted with the 
liberalism in vogue in the church of his day, became the re- 
sourceful champion of the teachings of John Calvin, teach- 
ings he believed to be the highest, most systematic and 
coherent expression of Christianity. He devoted his incredi- 
ble energies not only to the reformation of the church, but 
also sought to make the influence of Calvinism felt in ‘‘ev- 
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ery sphere of life.’’ Thus Kuyper’s Calvinism was not lim- 
ited to things religious; it enveloped politics, economics sci- 
ence, and art. (‘‘Dutch Calvinism in North America,” 
James D. Bratt). It is not surprising, then, that Kuyper 
founded a political party and eventually became Prime Min- 
ister. 

It was a monumental vision, a true world-view which 
Kuyper proposed and sought to implement in Dutch society. 
Many today might shudder at the thought, particularly those 
who have grown up believing naively that ‘‘religion and 
politics must not mix.’’ The fact is, however, that the neo- 
Calvinism of Kuyper provided Dutch democracy with its 
uniquely pluralistic character. Kuyper believed that God 
had given to each legitimate societal group the right and 
duty to be ‘sovereign in its own sphere.’’ He meant with 
this that society ought to be organized in such a fashion that 
church, state, family, school, labour, business and the like 
should not interfere in each other’s concerns but each 
should exercise its responsibilites in accordance with its 
God-given mandate, and be allowed to flourish through its 
own “‘separate development.”’ 


voN a result, Dutch society became highly organized but 
also segmented. Labour unions were founded on philosoph- 
ical and religious convictions. Newspapers arose out of and 
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Typical pulpit in a typical old Dutch Church, 
(the Reformed Church in Culemborg.) 


spoke to their own particular group of adherents. Radio and 
television societies were assigned air-time on the basis of 
their membership. Schools reflected Catholic, Reformed or 
other doctrines, such as the Vrije Universiteit of Amsterdam 
which Kuyper founded in response to the increasing secula- 
rism of his day. As Hans Daalder and Bart Tromp note in an 
Encounter magazine article (The Faults of the Dutch, Jan. 
1988), ‘‘Among social scientists, the Dutch system of seg- 
mentation or subcultural fragmentation . . . became a some- 
what curious model, posing the problem of how such a di- 
vided society could cohere and govern itself in relative 
peace.’’ Yet, for a good many years it did precisely that! 
This vision of society is fast fading. Indeed, scholars and 
other interested observers from Canada and the United 
States and elsewhere were astonished to discover how little 
was made of the 150th anniversary celebrations of Kuyper’s 
birth. They realized that in many unexpected quarters 
Kuyper is being ‘‘de-bunked.’’ As the 1988 Yearbook of the 
Gereformeerde Kerken honestly notes, ‘‘We are, as church- 
es, still involved in the process of distancing ourselves from 
the pronounced place of Kuyper and his followers in socie- 
ty.’’ (My translation). The Yearbook seems to applaud this 
as a progressive step. It apparently believes that its former 
‘*ghetto-existence’’ crippled the church in its mission to the 
world as a truly serving community. Even the distinctions 
between the various Christian political parties have blurred 


Communion Table at the English Reformed Church, 
where Dr. Plomp preached. 


and many of them are now united in the Christian Demo- 
cratic Appel. 

There are, of course, many reasons for these changes. 
The dramatic numerical decline of the major Reformed 
Churches, the wide gap between official doctrine and the in- 
dividual beliefs and practices of the membership, the lack of 
spectacular growth of non-*‘mainline’’ denominations (little 
‘‘circulation of the saints’’) all seem to indicate that not 
only the ‘‘Reformed vision’’ of society has broken down, 
but also that Christian faith and practice has lost much of its 
power to influence and shape individuals and society. 

In conversation with the Rev. Overeem, Moderator of the 
General Synod of the Gereformeerde Kerken, it became 
clear that the process of secularization is as powerful in Hol- 
land as it is among us. He noted a number of contributing 
factors to the decline of the Church. He cited what he called 
‘*The Auschwitz Problem,’’ that is, the persistent and’ trou- 
bling question of where God was during the Holocaust of 
Jews and Gentiles which played itself out in the Nazi con- 

,centration camps. Secondly, he pointed to the pervasive in- 
fluence of technology through which increasingly “‘every- 
thing’’ seems now possible. We seem to have become as 
‘‘God’’ and thus we no longer need to rely on God for the 
living of our days. Thirdly, he stated that people’s ideas 
about ‘‘truth’’ have changed. *‘Truth’’ used to be spoken of 
in abstract and philosophical terms. Today, however, it is 
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NETHERLANDS _ 
continued from previous page 


defined in far more practical ways, that is, a thing is “‘true”’ 
if it ““works.”’ 

The question therefore becomes whether or not God 
‘*works.’’ Somehow one has to ‘‘prove’’ that God indeed 
matters. A fourth ingredient is the loss of social control 
which church and society were able to exert in former days. 
Today people are on the move, frequently leaving home and 
village at an early age and the influence of home and church 
has waned. 


Pye answer of the church to this process of secularization 
seems to be to turn its back on much of its immediate past 
and to take a more ‘‘progressive’’ stance, that is, in terms of 
a new ecumenicity as well as greater openness to the world 
and its pressing needs. In regards to the former, attempts 
have been and are being made at re-union with the predomi- 
nant and, in many ways, more liberal Dutch Reformed 
Church (1.5 million members). About 250 congregations 
are involved in a programme of joint worship and service. 
This programme is called, “‘Samen Op Weg,” roughly 
translated, ‘“‘On The Road Together.’’ The Moderator of the 
General Synod quoted earlier noted, however, that he be- 
lieved the “‘kairos-point’’ (most opportune point) for this 
process had regrettably passed. Others | spoke to felt that 
the re-union of these two large denominations would be dif- 
ficult to achieve. 


_ “Their burdens are similar 


to our own, 
and we have 
muchtolearn... 


>” 


In conversation with Dr. Bastiaan an Elderen, professor 
of New Testament at the Theological Faculty of the Vrye 
Universiteit, it became clear that the Gereformeerde Kerken 
is no longer the bastion of conservative dogmatism which | 
recall from my youth. I was surprised to discover, for in- 
stance, that although the membership ts divided on the issue 
of euthanasia, there are many who favour “‘living wills”’ 
and the termination of life when there is no hope of recov- 
ery. I was told that as long as medical technology 1s able to 
*‘manipulate’’ the sick, that is, to keep them alive by ex- 
traordinary means, the possiblity should be left open to acti- 
vely terminate such “‘manipulation’’ as well. An official of 
the church’s Department of Ecumenical Relations suggested 
to me that it is difficult to draw the line between so-called 
“active’’ and “‘passive’’ euthanasia. 

Similarly, it struck me that the church’s position on ho- 
mosexuality is akin to that proposed for the United Church, 
although based on more thorough scriptural and theological 
reflection. Indeed, this stance might mean the church’s ex- 
pulsion from the highly conservative Reformed Ecumenical 
Synod, a worldwide association of the more conservative 
Reformed Churches. 
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Even the 12,000 member student population ‘*Vrye Uni- 
versiteit”’ in Armsterdam is no longer quite what Abraham — 
Kuyper, its founder, had envisaged. Housed on a super- 
modern campus, adjacent to its own teaching hospital, the 
university has been forced, or freely decided, to move with 
the times. Many apparently find it difficult to reconcile the 
idea of a university with the strict confessionalism which 
lay at the heart of its founding. As Dr.Van Elderen pointed 
out, since all faculty must sign a Statement of Faith, a real 
problem arises when the medical faculty, for instance, 
needs expertise that can only be provided by a person who is 
a non-Christian. Does one employ the very best person in 
the field, regardless of religious convictions, or settle for 
second or third-best in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the Statement of Faith? Some are questioning how long the 
institution can remain true to its original purposes, or even 
whether it should. 


Li all of this, and much more, a “‘degeneration’’ of the 
‘‘Reformed vision’? for church and society in Holland, as 
one preacher told me, or is it part of positive changes re- 
quired to meet the real world with the word of the Gospel, 
as another maintained? Perhaps it is a bit of both. Certainly, 
the intent is genuine. There is a driving desire to meet the 
ever-changing and demanding world in which we live with 
the good news of Christ. ‘“‘We can’t go back again!”’ is the 
cry and, that, of course is true. I found the atmosphere in 
many respects refreshing, given my earlier nurture in a 
church community that had, in so many ways isolated itself 
from the larger world. One is taken aback, however, when 
one reads the judgement of others. In the Encounter mag- 
azine article quoted earlier, Daalder and Tromp make the 
point that “ten years after Dutch academic circles had ex- 
hausted whatever useful ideas there were in the historical 
writings of American ‘Cold War revisionists,’ or the first 
generation of ‘Peace Researchers’, their views were taken 
over by the Dutch churches as if they were theological dog- 
ma.” 

As the Reformed Churches in Holland struggle to live out 
the mandate of the Gospel, it becomes increasingly clear to 
me how much we need each other. Their burdens are similar 
to our own and we have much to learn from the manner in 
which they deal with a world that is constantly being born. 
I also believe that the theological perspectives of the neo- 
Calvinism of Abraham Kuyper need to be re-examined in 
the light of the present day by all who stand in the Reformed 
tradition. It may yet have to teach us some things, and may 
help to explain those of us, who were reared in it, to some 
of our fellow Presbyterians who sometimes wonder *‘where 
we are coming from’’! oO 


Dr. Tony Plomp, as Moderator of the 113th gen- 
eral Assembly, visited several Reformed 
Churches in Holland, the land of his birth, dur- 
ing his moderatorial year. He is the minister at 
Richmond Presbyterian Church in Richmond, 
Bie 
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Music 


Irish Heartbeat Stuart Macdonald 


Van Morrison and The Chieftains, Mercury, 1988 


D. the world really need to 


have such over-familiar songs as Star 
of the County Down, She moved 
through the Fair, Carrickfergus, and 
Marie’s Wedding recorded yet again? 

The answer depends on who is 
going to perform them. If these 
songs, so full of emotion and feeling, 
were to be crooned (yet again!) and 
served up as sentimental elevator mu- 
sic, to be flogged via television 
(‘‘this special offer will not be re- 
peated, so get your Visa or Master- 
card ready, and order today .. .”’), 
the answer would be *‘NO!’’. How- 
ever, if someone is actually going to 
take the time to study these songs, for 
what they are and not for the 
sentimentalism they are supposed to 
evoke, to understand them, and then 
to sing them with passion and fer- 
vour, then the answer is “‘Yes.”’ 
Thankfully, yet not surprisingly, Van 
Morrison and The Chieftains have 
done the latter. 

Not surprisingly, because this al- 
bum brings together one of the great- 
est white male blues singers of all 
time, and the undisputed champions 
of traditional Celtic music. Van Mor- 
rison is exceptional — as a perform- 
er, a writer, a musician and singer. 
For many people, the highlight of the 
fine rock documentary The Last 
Waltz was Morrison belting out his 
song ‘‘Caravan.’’ Morrison brings 
that kind of intensity to everything he 
does! 

Similar statements can be made 
about The Chieftains. Since their ori- 
gin in 1962 the band has striven to 
play and interpret Celtic music, in 
most cases Irish Celtic music, for 
new audiences, with quite remark- 
able success. While they may not 
have succeeded in making the sound 
of fiddles, bodhran (drum), tin whis- 
tles and uillean pipes (Irish bagpipes) 
instantly recognizable to everyone, 
they have certainly exposed more 
people to their sound than anyone 
could have anticipated when the 


group was founded. Among their 
achievements is their contribution to 
the film score to Stanley Kubrick’s 
Barry Lyndon. 

Given this quality among the per- 
formers, it is not surprising that /rish 
Heartbeat is such a stunning piece of 
work. The arrangements, by Morri- 
son and Paddy Moloney, The Chief- 
tains’ piper, are simply wonderful, 
consistently capturing the mood of 
the song. They begin She moved 
through the Fair with a long, very 
otherworldly instrumental from_ the 
violins, before Morrison begins sing- 
ing. And, what singing! Van Morri- 
son is Irish, but rather than fall into 
all the stereotypes of how one sings 
traditional music, he lets each song 
determine how he will interpret it — 

Not everyone will enjoy how Mor- 
rison has interpreted the individual 
songs. But no one can doubt that he 
throws himself into the music. Morri- 
son’s talents are also complemented 
by The Chieftains’ vocalist, Kevin 
Conneff, particularly on Ta Mo 
Chleamhnas Deanta (My match is 
made). Deserving special mention as 
well is the incredible harp playing of 
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The Chieftains 


Derek Bell, who also plays key- 
boards on the album. 

While interesting to those with 
Celtic roots, the achievement of the 
album is far more subtle than one 
might at first suspect. For, this is not 
music which speaks to the mind, ap- 
plauding the brilliant way in which 
the composer uses form, or to the 
sentiments, making us want to laugh 
or cry, but to the soul. White soul 
music. Every bit as evocative, as pro- 
found and meaningful, as black soul 
music. Indeed, at certain times on the 
album, one cannot help wondering if 
Morrison is not striving to show us 
how the two connect. 

This is a part of a Western musical 
heritage which, regardless of our eth- 
nic origins, has profoundly shaped 
the bulk of the Christian hymns we 
sing in our church today. But, it is 
part of our lost heritage. For we rare- 
ly — (ever?) — sing with the pas- 
sion, the abandon, the feeling that 
Morrison displays, even when sing- 
ing music which is traditional in ori- 
gin: Be thou my vision, He who 
would valiant be, The First Nowell. 
Perhaps we can learn from this,album 
— about this part of our musical heri- 
tage, that we might recapture it, and 
sing these songs of our faith again 
with passion. 

Stuart Macdonald is the minister at Centreville 
Church, South Monaghan, and Grace Church, 
Millbrook, Ontario. 
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A Singing Heart 

by Margaret Clarkson. Hope Publishing 

Company, Carol Stream, Illinois, USA. 
$9:95.US 


This book is a complete anthology 
of the hymns written by Margaret 
Clarkson, a Presbyterian Canadian 
writer, who, in the opinion of Donald 
Hustad, ‘‘is our one outstanding 
hymnist in the classical sense of that 
term.’’ That being so, her hymns de- 
serve to be far better known, espe- 
cially in our Canadian Presbyterian 
Church. Judged by the highest stan- 
dards, we have here a collection of 
majestic, noble, and singable hymns 
many of which | should like to see in 
the next edition of our Book of 
Praise. This would make them easily 
accessible to our congregations for 
use in worship. 

A Singing Heart includes not only 
well over one hundred hymns by the 
author, but also a perceptive fore- 
word by the Hymnal Editor of Hope 
Publishing Company. More impor- 
tantly, the volume includes three 
splendid essays by Margaret Clark- 
son entitled: ‘‘The Making of a 
Hymn Writer,’’ *‘What is a Hymn?”’ 
and ‘‘The Making of a Hymn.”’ A 
good deal of helpful information and 
comment is compressed into a few 
pages that will be especially helpful 
to the layperson. These essays alone 
are worth the price of the book. 

Even a casual reading of the book 
will reveal that her mentors are in the 
main, Charles Wesley and_ Isaac 
Watts, who in her opinion, “‘set the 
norm (for Christian hymn-writing) 
long years ago, and their standards 
have never been surpassed,’’ though, 
she continues, ‘“‘Today’s hymns must 
be in our own language.”’ 

Margaret Clarkson is clear in her 
own mind what a hymn ts and what it 
ought to accomplish. She writes, “‘A 
hymn is an experience of worship — 
our glad and grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the ‘‘worth-ship’’ of AI- 
mighty God, our confession of our 
own creatureliness before our Cre- 
ator, our bowing down before his 
transcendence. Hymns are a cele- 
bration of who and what God is and 
what he has done.’’ This being the 
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case, Margaret Clarkson believes 

““that the words of a hymn are of the 

utmost importance’’ and ‘‘the best 

tunes are those that best help 
worshippers experience ‘the text of 
the hymn.”’ In first-class homiletical 
style she sets down what she believes 

to be the six main characteristics of a 

good hymn: 

a. ‘“‘Good hymns are God-centred 
not man-centred, looking up- 
wards not inwards. 

. Good hymns are doctrinal in con- 
tent and theologically sound. 

. Good hymns have words of beau- 
ty, dignity, reverence and simpli- 
city. 

. Good hymns are adult in word 
and tone. 

. Good hymns display precision 
and finesse of poetic technique 
and expression. They have a sin- 
gle theme and organic unit. 

. Good hymns turn the heart heav- 
enward.’”’ 


She might also have added, since she 
believes it, that good hymns ought to 
cover the whole range of Christian 
doctrine and experience, as indeed 
her hymns do. 

For Margaret Clarkson, ‘*Writing 
a hymn is more than using certain 
techniques correctly. It is a matter of 
looking on the face of God, of 
worshipping in his presence, of em- 
bracing his will, of accepting his 
cross and daily living under its obedi- 
ence; then having learned the disci- 
plines of good writing, of singing his 
grace.’’ In her hymns, she combines 
faithfulness to scripture with felicity 
of expression and simplicity of lan- 
guage, resulting in compositions that 
are eminently singable and glorifying 
to the Triune God. 

I believe it was Karl Barth who 
said once that it were better if we 
sung our Creeds rather than recited 
them. I believe that Margaret Clark- 
son’s hymns are the Creed put to mu- 


sic, thus providing a splendid vehicle 
for the praise of God. It is manifestly 
clear from her book, that her hymns 
are the product of a gifted mind, a 
consecrated life, and ‘‘a singing 
heart.”’ 


Ed McKinlay 
Dr. McKinlay is minister of Bridlewood Pres- 
byterian Church in Toronto, Ont. 


The Church Musician 
by Paul Westermeyer. Fitzhenry & 
Whiteside, 1988. 128 pages. $20.95 


This ordained Lutheran, who 
heads the music department of a col- 
lege near Chicago, takes toward his 
subject an approach so sensible as to 
be startling. Instead of telling organ- 
ists, conductors, or singers how to do 
their job, he explores the job’s reason 
for existing: just what business has 
music in the worship of a Christian 
congregation of any denomination or 
size? 

Each group of worshippers, in 
Westermeyer’s eyes, is duty-bound 
to respond somehow to the recount- 
ing, normally through the scripture 
readings and sermon, of God’s good- 
ness toward humanity. One person 
usually bears responsibility, not for 
responding on behalf of the people, 
but for shaping, supporting, and 
sometimes supplementing the re- 
sponse they themselves make. Music 
is a major, though not the sole, 
means to this end. 

However, to be authentic, a re- 
sponse must reflect the individual 
and collective experience of the peo- 
ple who make it; thus the response of 
no two congregations can be identical 
in detail. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, few North Americans nowadays 
realize that music operates differently 
in church, where everyone has a duty 
to participate, than in secular culture, 
where the roles of performer and lis- 
tener seldom overlap. (Westermeyer 
may never have heard of the Pres- 
byterians who, in the 1850s, feared 
that people would shirk their offering 
of praise if they got the chance to 
hide behind organ accompaniment; 
but he is trying to straighten out the 
very situation which they tried to 
forestall.) 

Accordingly, many congregations 
(and ministers) settle for regarding 
their musical leader as a paid per- 
former, and get about as much satis- 


This Christmas, 
make a friend 
who will love 
you forever. 


This is Maria. This 
Christmas, Maria and millions 
of children like her need caring 
friends to love them. 

Some are orphans. 

Many are malnourished. 

All of them struggle with 
poverty. 

They'll spend this Christmas _ 
like they spend most of their days —cold, hungry 
and afraid. 


How you can make a friend. 


For more than 38 years, World Vision Canada has been finding 
friends for needy children. We make it possible for you to sponsor 
one of these children for only $23 a month. 

By becoming a sponsor now you can provide things like food, 
clothing, health care and a Christian education for a child like 
Maria in time for Christmas. You will also be helping your child’s 
family, and even their community. 

You'll be able to write to the child you sponsor. You'll receive 
letters as well—letters full of hope and thanks and love. 

This Christmas, open your heart extra dee and give a ore 
gift that will last all year. 

Add a needy child like Maria to your Christmas list. And ale 
a friend who will love you forever. 


Geer BTViGiON CANADA 


World Vision Canada is a Christian humanitarian organization, helping the poor in 
the name of Christ in more than 60 countries throughout the world. 
For more information, call 1-800-387-2124. 


teas ieee ee ae en a a a ey i SE ee NORE ee D.C | Se 


[] Please send me information and a photograph of a child who needs my help. 
[] | prefer to sponsor a child living in: 
Africa []Asia ()jLatin America [(] where most needed 
_] Enclosed is my first month’s gift of $23. 
(J! will send my first month's gift of $23 within 10 days of receiving the materials, 
or | will return them so someone else can help. 
(] | can't sponsor a child now, but here's a special gift of $ 
a needy child. 


A063688 


Please make your cheque payable to World Vision Canada. Thank you! Your gifts are tax deductible and 


you will receive a receipt. 
Name 


Address 


City/Province/Postal code 


mait Topay To: World Vision Canada + Child Sponsorship 
Box 2500. Streetsville PO. « Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 


to help care for 


(eee) 


PLUG into the 
Presbyterian 


Record 

and gain additional 
energy for your 
congregation. 


If you find this magazine 
informative, others in your 
congregation could benefit 


from it as well. 


If 80% of your households 
become subscribers, the 
cost is $7.50 per subscription. 


ELDERS, MANAGERS & 
MEMBERS, 

please note: 

We suggest that consideration 
of the EVERY HOME PLAN 
be on the Agenda of your 
Annual Meeting this year. 


For further information, 
please contact: 


Circulation Dept., 
Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 137 


Morningside 
High Park 
Presbyterian 
Church 


CENTENNIAL YEAR 
ADDRESSES OF 
FRIENDS & 
FORMER MEMBERS 
NEEDED 
PAMPHLET 
AVAILABLE 
4 Morningside Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, M6S 1C2 
(416) 766-4765 
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faction as Jesus led us to expect from 
an hireling: they sense a lack of 
something they can’t identify, much 
less remedy, so that their musical ac- 
tivity resembles less an arrow than an 
asterisk. 

Because Westermeyer supplies a 
compass rather than a detailed road- 
map, his ideas repay the attention of 
committed churchgoers, musical or 
not. He believes that once minister, 
musician, and members determine 
what music should accomplish in the 
kind of worship proper for the kind of 
people they are, they can press ahead 
together, however limited their re- 
sources and distant their shared goal 
— which they need not expect to 


reach in this world. 

Hugh D. McKellar 
Mr. McKellar is an hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


Responding to Free Trade from a 
Christian Perspective, a 76-page illus- 
trated manual for study and action. 


Designed for use in congregations 
and study groups, the book provides 
workshop suggestions, theological 
and ethical background material and 
issue-by-issue highlights. Included 
are the policy concerns of the Angli- 
can, Evangelical Lutheran, Presbyte- 
rian, Roman Catholic and United 
Churches in Canada. 

With its brief background to the 
agreement, ethical reflections and ac- 
tion suggestions the book will be par- 
ticularly useful to Candians review- 
ing their assessment of the free trade 
option at this crucial juncture. 

Responding to Free Trade from a 
Christian Perspective was designed 
and written by a Victoria, B.C. team 
with support from ecumenical con- 
sultants. It is available from the Pres- 


byterian Resource _ Distribution 
Centre at $2.50 a copy, plus postage 
and handling. 


Responding to Free Frade from a 
Christian Perspective will be pro- 
moted through a series of ecumenical 
public forums, which will focus on 
the churches and the issues raised by 
the trade agreement such as just so- 
cial programmes, environmental sus- 
tainability, international peace and 
justice and the overall direction of 
Canadian society. The purpose of the 
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forums is to encourage study and de- 
bate among Canadian Christians, 
while providing greater visibility and 
understanding of the concerns raised 
by the churches regarding the choices 
before Canada. 

The churches have also provided a 
series of Sunday bulletin inserts for 
congregational use, briefly highlight- 
ing free trade along with other Feder- 
al election issues. These have been 
distributed to every congregation in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

2 Ray Hodgson 


The Vatican 
and the Future 
of World Chnsnanity 


The Silencing of Leonardo Boff: 
The Vatican and the Future of 
World Christianity 

by Harvey Cox. Myerstone Books, Bloo- 
mington, Indiana. Paperback $9.95 plus 
$1.00 shipping in US funds. 


No one concerned about the future of 
the gospel becoming flesh in this 
world should ignore the remarkable 
challenge presented by Harvey Cox 
in his latest book, The Silencing of 
Leonardo Boff. With encyclopaedic 
grasp of ideas, persons and events, 
he far surpasses his earlier examina- 
tions of The Secular City and be- 
yond, laying bare the crux of the dis- 
pute between a Franciscan theologian 
and his former teacher, the German 
Cardinal in Rome. (Canadians may 
recall the overflow crowd which 
heard Cardinal Ratzinger at the Var- 
sity Hockey Arena in Toronto, in 
1986 — St. Michael’s College’s an- 
swer to Hans Kiing’s earlier year 
among the ivy walls). 

If Cox sometimes seemed like a 
rodeo rider who regularly regained 
his mount to charge out through secu- 
larism, here he is the master of a sto- 
ry which Andrew Greeley (allowing 
for the publisher’s love of hyperbole) 
calls ‘*. . . as fascinating as a murder 
mystery and as chilling.’ . . . Cox is 
not afraid to deal with the big ques- 
tions, and there Cox is teeming with 
themes, like: the renewal of the 
Church; the alternative views of how 


power ought to be exercised; the risks 
of a truly open society within the 
Church; the irony of being for human 
rights ‘‘there’’ but not ‘*‘Here’’; the 
impact of pluralism and the dilemma 
of trying to be universal; the perilous 
consequences of making one theolog- 
ical tradition normative, while others 
keep coming back like asong. .. . 

The meaning of Boff is much more 
than ‘*Liberation Theology,’’ and it 
laps with ever widening waves 
which, taking up with other waves 
from Africa and Asia, amount to a 
flood-tide of re-evaluation and re- 
- construction. Yet through all this, old 
traditions reassert themselves and the 
classic assertions about the four 
marks of **the True Church’’ — One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic — find 
cogency and new meaning. So do the 
fundamental questions for ecumenic- 
ity, when theologians go beyond the 
out-dated conflict between Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists or Liberals 
to discern what it means that the 
Word becomes Flesh, and the Base 
Communities wait upon the Spirit to 
reveal that Word with freshness and 
an urgency which the old fathers can- 
not understand — or allow. 

The subtitle will encourage some 
to read a Rome-bashing book. They 
will be disappointed. The issues far 
transcend that Church, and the out- 
come will affect us all. Whichever 
side you espouse — the crowds to 
hear Ratzinger or the Base Commu- 
nities inspired by Boff and his col- 
leagues — you can only marvel at the 
intellectual vitality and _ spirituality 
translated into easily understood 
guides for the future which each rep- 
resent. Cox clearly favours Boff, but 
his zeal is to tell the story and warn 
about the future, and he succeeds as 
few others have. 

This book may be the sleeper of 
this season, but like the awakening 
giant of whom Christians sing in Bra- 
zil, it will keep you awake at night if 
you take it seriously. At a time when, 
in another part of Europe, energy is 
spent on the relative merits of Pres- 
bytery or Episcopacy, the issues in 
Silencing make all that seem as out- 
dated as it really is, if the gospel is to 
survive in the real world. 


John Nyren Buchanan 
Dr. Buchanan is on the faculty at Harvard Di- 
vinity School, Boston, Mass. 


THANK YOU AND CONGRATULATIONS 


To the congregations who have reached or exceeded their goal for 
the Crieff Hills Building Campaign. 


NEW CONFERENCE BUILDING 


In Niagara Presbytery: 
St. Andrew's, Beamsville, 
Smithville, 

Rockway 


In Hamilton Presbytery: 
St. Paul's, Carluke 


In Brampton Presbytery: 
Knox, Georgetown 


BEST WISHES to those congregations who are still working on 
the campaign or will be starting this Fall. HELP US MOVE FOR- 
WARD. WE START BUILDING MARCH 1, 1989. 


if cricff hills community 


R.R.2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2JO 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 


BUILDING WITH 
A FIRM FOUNDATION 


Wide 
or ls 


~ = 


We Believe A Firm Foundation For A Building Program 
Consists Of Teaming Up With Experience! 


Our Experience lies in: 


“ Understanding your needs 
“ Developing your resources 
* Planning new direction 

“ Creative designing 

* Cost efficient construction 


Our Program: 


* Preliminary Planning 

* Site Development 

* Design Consultation 

" Project Budget Preparation 

* Tendering & Bid Negotiation 
* Construction 

* Interior Co-ordination 

* Cost Control 

” Supervision & Inspection 


Our Projects: 


“ Include seating capacities from 
100 to 2,000 & up 
Renovations, Additions, Interiors, 
Christian Education Facilities. 
Senior Citizens’ Facilities. 
Campground structures, 
Schools 


Chapelstone 
Developments Inc. 


BUILDING CONSULTANTS AND MANAGERS 


aie ey ae rene 836-7201 
i 14 a. ed Bank, N.D. NEFLD (709) 535-2827 
Any Church related function EOC 1W0 ONT (418) 158-7502 
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GRACIOUS LIVING CAN BE YOURS AT: 
Greenshields 
Retirement ‘Residence 


Located within view of 
the famed Timothy Eaton Memorial Church. 

Beautiful rooms and suites with private bathrooms, an elegant 
diningroom and entertainment auditorium are included in the newly 


opened 


Greenshields 


282 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 
For more information or free brochure, telephone the administrator 
Mrs. Virginia Allison 925-2283 


(formerly known as the Julia Greenshields Memorial Home) 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


a 

Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 
MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
» for 

NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1646 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R1P8 


755-5219 @ 755-5210 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire trom others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they've probably ordered from us. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY'3Z5 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 


learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 
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Beyond the Boundaries 
by Albert Farthing, P.O. Box 196, Pen- 
etanguishene, Ontario, LOK 1P0. $8.50, 


The Rev. Al Farthing, a minister 
of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, has produced 4 audio cassettes. 
Dragon! Dragon! is a story of adven- 
ture in which fear and anger are 
turned into kindness, compassion and 
friendship. This tape is suitable for 
children and adults of all ages. The 
other tapes take the listener through 
meditations which are intended to 
‘‘expand human awareness, confi- 
dence and compassion,’’ to *‘awaken 
a sense of your own embodiment of a 
universe that is characterized by 
beauty, goodness, wisdom, love, and 
mystery,’’ and ‘‘nurture a felt unity 
with self, others, nature, and cos- 
mos.”’’ The meditation tapes current- 
ly available are: Getting in tune with 
the beauty, goodness and mystery of 
creation; Awareness of blessing; En- 
ergizing thankfulness. 

Mr. Farthing, who has been the 
minister in the Presbyterian pastoral 
charge around Penetanguishene, On- 
tario, for the past 20 years, narrates. 


I listened to the tapes for the first 
time at a camp-site in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, and was aware 
of how my sense of the goodness and 
beauty of that part of God’s creation 
was enhanced by the tapes. 

My 20-year-old mentally han- 
dicapped son listened to the tapes 
with me, and was particularly caught 
up in the story of Dragon! Dragon! 
As children and adults we face many 
‘‘dragons’’ as we travel the journey 
of life. How different our experi- 
ences would be if we allowed our- 
selves to be open and responsive to 
the vulnerability of those who threat- 
en us. The dragon on the tape says to 
the knight-defender of the people of 
‘*Klinkerdom,’’ who had attacked 
him: *‘I only wanted someone to play 
with me, and you hurted me.’’ And 
the knight-defender goes to the drag- 
on, and cradles in his arms this crea- 


ture which he and his people had 
feared. 

Mr. Farthing is well grounded in 
his understanding of the pyschologi- 
cal and physiological mechanisms 
which facilitate relaxation and stimu- 
late imagination. That grounding is 
well integrated with a_ theological 
perspective which sees creation as in- 
fused with the love of a nurturing 
Creator God, a God with whom we 
human beings may be ‘‘in attune- 
ment.”’ 

The meditation tapes start with a 
brief explanation, then move to a re- 
laxation exercise. The listener is then 
guided into a meditation, an experi- 
ence of prayer in which Mr. Farthing 
facilitates the freeing up of imagina- 
tion for exploration of the mystery of 
the created order and the depths of 
the human spirit. 

The material touches the human 
spirit at many levels. It affirms the 
goodness of life in God’s creation. It 
calls the listener to humility and grat- 
itude in face of the intricacy of cre- 
ation’s harmony. It can lead to a re- 
laxed and joyfully trusting state of 
consciousness as we go about our da- 
ily tasks, or to the ability to enter into 
restful and invigorating sleep. 

Guided meditations can be a high- 
ly effective way of deepening our 
spiritual life. They do not, however, 
appeal to everyone, and some may 
find it extremely difficult to enter 
into them. If that is true for you, you 
might want to give this set of medita- 
tions a try. They might well help you 
to take an important step in your faith 
journey. 

I have one concern about the medi- 
tation tapes. Although the relaxation 
exercises are not at all strenuous, per- 
sons who have some medical condi- 
tions, e.g., essential hypertension 
and muscular-skeletal problems, 
might do well to consult their physi- 
cians before using the tapes. 

The tapes are available from the 
Rev. Al Farthing, whose address is 
given above. 


John C. Carr 
Dr. Carr, a Presbyterian minister, is a special- 
ist in Pastoral Theology and in Pastoral Psy- 
chology and Counselling. After 13 years of 
ministry in Edmonton, Alberta, he will be 
going to Christchurch, New Zealand, in Jan- 
uary, to take up a two-year appointment on the 
staff of the Campbell Centre, a counselling 
and training centre sponsored by the Presbyte- 
rian Church of New Zealand. 


Letters 
continued from page 9 


cathedral will help solve the prob- 
lems involved in maintaining the 
church’s fabric, represent a retreat 
from relevance; a step backward into 
the smoky atmosphere of mystery 
and power that has driven a genera- 
tion away from the church. ‘‘Mainte- 
nance’? is an apt word. Concern 
about maintaining buildings, holding 
onto clerical power, keeping the sim- 
ple beauty of the sacraments behind a 
veil of mystery — these have main- 
tained a great gulf between the 
church and modern reality. They 
have also pulled the church away 
from its roots in scripture, and its 
heritage of lively movements of con- 
temporary renewal such as the Refor- 
mation... . 

O yes, I did read the May Record 
from cover to cover. Editorial 
notwithstanding, I thoroughly en- 
joyed the issue, and recommended it 
to my church’s Worship and Nurture 
Committee as fodder for their on- 
going discussions about music. Keep 
up the good work! 

(Rev.) D. Laurence De Wolfe, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sonburst 88 


As contributors and supporters of 
the Youth in Mission project, Son- 
burst 88, the congregation of Dixie 
Church expresses its gratitude to this 
group of young adults for their proc- 
lamation of the Gospel in terms of 
music, drama and community service 
in communities from Victoria, B.C. 
to Toronto. 

The Sonburst 88 troupe, at no ex- 
pense to The Presbyterian Church In 
Canada, gave of their time and serv- 
ice in order to witness to the love of 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, every member 
of that team accepted the challenge of 
raising $2,000.00 each in order that 
they might participate in the project. 
Through garage sales, rummage 
sales, bake sales and sundry other 
means, they funded this venture in 
faith. Several congregations also pro- 
vided a measure of financial support. 

The play, Carry the Torch was 
professionally done, thanks largely to 
the fact that the members of the 
troupe spent hundreds of hours in re- 
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For additional gift subscrip- 
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Attached is a list for addi- 
tional gift subscriptions 
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50 Wynford Drive 
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KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 


New and Used Organs 


Allen 0 organs 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
89 SOMERVALE GARDENS : 
& Maintenance POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC HOR 3H6 ria, B.C. 


100 Frederick Street (514) 695-8853 During the tour, the troupe kept all 
ACTON, ONTARIO known contributors informed through 


hearsal from last January to their first 


Rabalding, Tuning presentation on June 28th, in Victo- 


L7J 2C2 RUSSELL C. GOODMAN weekly newsletters of their travels, 

serine re cue Stained Glass Studios and of the tremendous response they 

sade BIE SMERE ROAD received in the churches where they 

Allen organs) WEST HILL, ONT. M1C 11 performed. The courtesy they ex- 

i" ae PHONE: 282-8979 tended in sending out such newslet- 
Toronto Organ Centre Limited, AREA CODE: 416 ters was profoundly appreciated by 


1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 


their supporters. 
We owe to the members of that 


Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 STAINED GLASS | | cast our gratitude for their fervent de- 
Custom Designed Memorial sire to share the love of Jesus Christ, 
Windows and Restorations especially so when we consider they 
ne beeibcnee mee a i, sacrificed the opportunity of summer 
eonard Circle, oronto, Ont. : 
MSE 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 Ee a ae tO Seo ee 
Our thanks also to Joyce Hodgson, 
&& luxfer for providing liaison between the 
STUDIOS BLTO. sts Sonburst cast and the Board of World 
Bee Mission; to Mary Ballantyne for her 
Robert McCausland (416) 669-4244 labours as advisor during the tour, 
E i UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET and to all who upheld them with their 
Limited CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 prayers. 

Mette Gratien | The members of Dixie Presbyteri- 
of Stained Glass since 1856 peed tien an Church say. tal a 

i LIGHTING FIXTURES felt and fervent, “‘thank you.”’ 
30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, illuminating churches and Kingsley E. King, 


Ont. M8Z 2X4 _—s Tel (416) 233-9530 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


Mississauga, Ont. 


is | lho eee A plug for free trade 
1 Msi > olention pee and economic 
1§ Joseph Street, Kitchener 99 ASHLEY STREET i — 
nln \\ _Dniario, Canada Nz 1H8 mills HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 interdependence 
Re Le ct White for Brochure” light house | (416) 523-5133 I was dismayed to read that a mo- 
Ip MADE IN CANADA | A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD tion was passed at General Assembly 
favouring a policy of agricultural 
Schulmerich handbells and carillons ... . sqli-rehance sk) Canadas amas 
Ww rie fs ; most commissioners to the Assembly 
e put music in everyone s grasp! really know about the realities of ge- 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the ography, climate, soils, transport 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, costs, subsidies, politics and eco- 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. nomics that govern agricultural pro- 

The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- duction and trade? Are we to have no 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design cocoa, coffee — nor kiwi fruit im- 
and superior craftsmanship. ports and no grain exports? Are we 

Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest not inter-dependent? Self-sufficiency 
you today! ideas lead to massive subsidies, as in 
Europe, and wreak havoc on others 
throughout the world. 

The International Affairs Commit- 


e@ @ 
Schulmerich Carillons,Inc. 
Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 tee is similarly off base in getting the 
John S. Nelson Barbara Plante J. Paul Gauthier Assembly to endorse their “‘concern 


3120-35th Ave. S.W. 487 Lawson Rd. 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, #F203 and disquiet over the implications of 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 0Z7 London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 the free trade agreement.” As a re- 
403-242-0862 519-472-4586 819-565-0437 
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tired Canadian foreign service officer 
and trade commissioner, and as an 
engineer, with working experience in 
Latin American countries, the US 
and seven of the ten provinces, I am 
very familiar with dozens of reasons 
why it is essential to Canada’s future 
to have this vital “‘next step’’ ap- 
proved and in place — before the 
next recession, i.e. before 1990. Af- 
ter that, it may be too late, and the 
‘*window of opportunity’’ might well 
be closed for another half century. 

Some of these reasons relate to 
taking the pressure off our resources 
(minerals, lumber, fish, forests) by 
adding employment in manufactur- 
ing, beyond the boundaries of Onta- 
rio. Some relate to protecting the bio- 
sphere and all species dependent on 
it. Who says we are ethical, or best 
served, by burning more fossil fuels 
than necessary, by trucking dry 
breakfast cereals (mostly air) east and 
west across this vast land? Multiply 
that by literally thousands upon thou- 
sands of products currently trucked 
east-west, and not north-south much 
shorter distances. Are we to ignore 
the realities of the map of North 
America, and waste fuel, simply be- 
cause we can currently afford it?. . . 

It we don’t have a free trade 
agreement, the trade in finished 
goods will be basically one way —in- 
ward to Canada — just when our re- 
sources can no longer sustain our 
working population .. . What will 
then provide the earnings, and taxes, 
for medicare, old age pensions, baby 
bonuses and day care?. . . 

If the auto pact has been good for 
Ontario, why should the rest of the 
country be denied opportunities to 
manufacture other things? Most of 
these other things aren’t viable with- 
out markets much larger than just a 
few provinces, i.e. the Atlantic re- 
gion, the Prairiesor B.C... . 

As for cultural side effects, the 
point of origin of fire hydrants, traf- 
fic lights and typewriters do not carry 
music, drama and religion with 
ieie ay 

Canadians have the choice of be- 
coming a Latin American “‘basket 
case’’ economically speaking, or in- 
vesting and working our way out of 
debt. . . . We might ask Spain, Ire- 
land, Denmark and Greece whether 


Freelancers Serving 
the Church 


Professional Church Work- 
ers available for short-term 
ministry, consulting needs, 
workshops. 
Please contact the Board 
of Ministry. 
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100" Bein Difesetice 


GOOD TASTE. 


We all know what a big difference fibre can make 
to our day-to-day well-being. And when it comes 
to taste, there are important differences too. 
Normally you would never imagine something this 
healthy could be loaded with good taste, but with 
Nabisco 100% Bran, good taste really does make 
a healthy difference. 
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NOVEMBER 1978: 


God commanded women not to 
dress as men. Where did he change 
that order? I think it is a sinful dis- 
grace. 


A. My gracious friend — may I 
say, if we all dressed as Jesus did we 
would be going about with sandals 
and flowing robes which I humbly 
suggest would not be practical for our 
severe winters. It is not how we dress 
that really matters, it is how we live 
— do we show forth His manner of 
life in our every-day living? Jesus 
said that it is the spirit that really mat- 
ters. I find myself saying Amen to 
that. 

— from the column 
“You Were Asking ?’’ 
by Dr. C. Ritchie Bell 


NOVEMBER 1963: 


Q. Do you think it is right for 
our church to belong to the World 
Council of Churches? 


A. Yes I do. But more important 
still the General Assembly, the high- 
est court of our church, has thought it 
proper to belong. 

‘“The Council is a fellowship of 
churches which confess the Lord Je- 
sus Christ as God and Saviour 
according to the Scriptures, and 
therefore seeks to fulfil together their 
common calling to the glory of the 
One God, Father, Son and Holy Spir- 
it.’’ With such a basic definition and 
statement of purpose surely no evan- 
gelical church would be inclined to 
disagree. The Deity of our Lord is as- 
sured, his saving Word affirmed, the 
normative character of Scripture rec- 
ognized and the trinitarian character 
of the Christian faith insisted upon. 
We would be remiss in our duty and 
terribly lacking in Christian charity if 
we did not belong. 


— from the column 


by Prof. A.L. Farris. 


From the past RECORD 


“You Were Asking?’’ 


Inclusive language had not been heard of 
when this ad appeared, April, 1924, 


NOVEMBER 1938: 


Our First Delegate 

In view of the recent conference of 
the two committees representing the 
United Church of Canada and our 
Church, and the conciliatory disposi- 
tion in evidence on both sides, it was 
deemed fitting that a represenative of 
our Church should be sent to the 
General Council of the United 
Church meeting in Toronto in the 
month of September to convey greet- 
ings. For this mission, Rev. Dr. 
Stuart C. Parker of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto, was chosen and 
upon him therefore rested the distinc- 
tion of being our first ambassador of 
goodwill to the United Church. In 
conveying greetings Dr. Parker ex- 
pressed himself so felicitously as to 
evoke laughter and hearty applause; 
and when further in more serious 
vein he dealt with the Church’s re- 
sponsibility for clear thinking and 
courageous action in relation to our 
times he again awoke a responsive 
chord in his audience. The Council’s 
appreciation was conveyed to the 
Clerk of the General Assembly by 
Dr. Sisco in the following letter: 
* ok OK 

‘‘Dr. Parker’s frank and kindly ad- 
dress was received with the utmost 
cordiality by our Commissioners and 
greatly strengthened the ties that bind 
us together in loyalty to our common 
Lord and Master.”’ 


Napoleons 
of Commerce 


The men who get the big con- 
tracts, the men who pull off the 
big deals, are the men with that 
big reserve of energy which gets 
you through against odds. 

If you wish to climb out of the 
ruck drink Bovril and increase 
your Vitality. Bovril gives you a 
new eagerness for life, work and 
enjoyment, strengthens you and 
builds you up and prevents “that 
sinking feeling.” 


Don’t get tired—drink 


BOVRIL 


The Mighty Energiser 
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continued from previous page 


they could afford to remain outside 
the European Common Market. Let’s 
ask them if their cultures have been 
offended in the process. 

Finally, | would ask whether you 
can recognize a partial causal rela- 
tionship between declining mem- 
bership, and the church’s inclination 
to pontificate on subjects in which 
ministers are seldom trained, and 
which are far from the gospel, and 
from the advocacy of ‘‘loving our 
neighbour’ in practical ways. 

Glenn A. Cooper, 
Parksville, B.C. 


wa edad PHOK Ie «a 


CRUCIFICTION 1988 


An artist 
protests film 
“The Last Temptation” 


Please find enclosed a ‘‘repro’’ of 
one of my drawings which I hope you 
will consider to be appropriate for 
printing in your publication. 

When I first read about the release 
of the film The Last Temptation of 
Christ | was very upset. There is an- 
other film of a similar nature called 
Jesus of Montreal which is in produc- 
tion. Apparently, there are more such 
films to follow. As a Christian and as 
a professional artist, I felt that I must 
say something about this. The result 
is this drawing. 

My drawing is a statement against 
the cavalier treatment of Christ (or, 


for that matter, any other religious 
subject) without due reverence, or 
without respect for believers and: 


their feelings. 
Paul Liberovsky, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


“The Last 
Temptation 


of Christ” 


I went twice to see this movie. It 
moved me profoundly. It stimulated 
me to reflect again on the Christ of 
my own faith... . 

On Friday evening the theatre in 

Edmonton was heavily guarded. 
There were people carrying placards 
with the message that Jesus was to be 
found in the Bible and Jesus was a 
man without sin. I wondered: had 
these placard-carrying people actual- 
ly viewed the movie for themselves 
or were they taking their cues from 


their religious leaders who had seen | 


the movie, free of charge, the eve- 
ning before? 

What could be ‘so offensive about 
this movie that it could cause such a 
strong negative reaction?. . . 

The film portrays a deep respect 
for Christ and for the inhumane suf- 
ferings he experienced, especially in 
the garden and the actual crucifixion. 
The crucifixion scene is so graphic, it 
is no surprise that people leave the 
theatre in a quiet and subdued mood. 

Perhaps, what really disturbs peo- 
ple about this film is that it raises 
many questions. Personally, I believe 
this gives the film authenticity. 
Christian faith, if it is to be authentic, 
needs to be able to entertain doubt. 
Christ himself accepted the man who 
prayed: “‘Lord, I believe. Help my 
unbelief!”’ 

The film leaves us with a chal- 
lenge. Who is Christ? Is he the gentle 
shepherd who continues to bless the 
status quo? Is he a progressive revo- 
lutionary who breaks down the walls 
that divide? Is he a fellow traveller 
that journeys with us through every 
circumstance in our life? 

Don’t let religious leaders decide 
this ultimate question for you. Dis- 
cover it for yourself! 

(Rev.) Tony Boonstra, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


YORKE ae 9357 alee St. W. 
767-3153 


Gfurner & &Porler : 


RONCESVALLES ¢ CHAPEL 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
LIMITED Established 1874 


€ 
VruRN 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 
Over a Century of Service 


rod 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Clan China Buchan Pottery 
Edinburgh Crystal Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842”’ 
HARCOURTS 
LIintitep 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


(pret * gee. CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


416-977-3857 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Rabe 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


Se SMES. 
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Korean Presbyterian 
congregation 


dedicates building 
Following 10 years of struggle, pray- 
er and planning, the congregation of 
Manitoba Korean Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg, became the first 
in Canada to build its own church 
(pictured above). 

Since its inception in 1975 as an 
immigrant church, the congregation 
spent most of its time sharing space 
at the small Home Street Christian 
Church in Winnipeg. But in 10 years 
the membership increased from 17 to 
186, adding further strain to the al- 
ready cramped facilities. According 
to the Rev. Young-sun Lee, minister 
of the Korean congregation for the 
past eight years, there was not 
enough room for their Sunday 
School, which has some 120 mem- 
bers, and worship services could only 
be held in the afternoons. 

‘‘We prayed desperately for many 
years to have our own church,”’ said 
Mr. Lee. 

In 1986, the Board of World Mis- 
sion provided the Koreans with a 
42,200 square foot site for the new 
church. But the progress of the new 
building was slowed to a snail’s pace 
at times due to construction delays, 
red tape and cash shortages. Raising 
the necessary money was not an easy 
task for the congregation, most of 
whom have been in Canada for less 
than six years and do not yet own 
homes. They dug deeply into their 
own pockets (for over $120,000), 
and with the help of donations from 
other Koreans and Presbyterians, 
they were eventually able to com- 
plete the new church. 

The donations received from fel- 


low Koreans came not only from 
those in Canada, but also from those 
in Korea. Mr. Lee made several trips 
there, always returning with a contri- 
bution, and the church organ was the 
gift of a church in Seoul. 

A large part of the funding was ob- 
tained through a project in which Ko- 
rean-made commemorative plates 
were sent to some 760 Presbyterian 
congregations. Those that responded 
did so with gifts ranging from $5.00 
to $5,000. Mr. Lee says that he and 
his congregation were deeply moved 
by this generosity. 

Finally, on August 28, Manitoba 
Korean Presbyterian Church was of- 
ficially dedicated. Taking part in the 
service were: the Rev. John Olden- 
kamp, Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Winnipeg; Hugh Lloyd, Clerk of 
Presbytery; the Rev. Mac McLean, 
who gave the sermon; the Rev. Flor- 
ence Palmer, Superintendent of Mis- 
sions, the Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwest Ontario; and the Rev. An- 
drew Lee, Director of Korean Min- 
istries for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Several members of the con- 
gregation also took part. 

Among the features of the new 
church are a 200-seat sanctuary, a 
large, multi-purpose annex, and a 
small cultural centre, which will of- 
fer a display of Korean artifacts and 
history for public viewing. 


Four more SYDs 


appointed 

Four new. Synod Youth Directors 
were appointed over the past few 
months, bringing the total number to 
six. All the SYDs were to meet with 
the Board of Congregational Life 
Task Force on Youth and Young 
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Adult Ministries this month. 

Frank N. Wynne is the Synod 
Youth Director for British Columbia. 
He brings a variety of experiences — 
salesman, police officer, artist, fami- 
ly counsellor, Boy Scout leader, fa- 
ther of teens — to the position, which 
he assumed in August. He is an elder 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Duncan, 
and is a student at Covenant Commu- 
nity. He can be contacted at 5828 
Jaynes Rd., Duncan, B.C. V9L 3B8. 
Tel. (604) 748-9623. 

Bob Butler began work as the SYD 
for Saskatchewan in July. He is a 
member of McKercher Drive Church 
in Saskatoon. He can be contacted at 
2014 Cairns Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7J 1T4. Tel. (306) 343-8526. 

Scott Sinclair commenced work as 
SYD for Hamilton/London this fall. 
During the summer he served as Syn- 
od Camp Director, and he hopes to 
keep both jobs balanced. He can be 
reached at 1057 Richmond St., Lon- 
don, Ont. N6A 3K4. Tel. (519) 672- 
7088. 

Stephen D. Cameron is the SYD 
for Toronto/Kingston as of October 
|. He runs his own painting and dec- 
orating business. His address is 475 
Westmall, Apt. 1211, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M9C 4Z3. Tel. (416) 621-6964. 


Intermedia 


Christmas Card 


‘*Spirit of Peace’’ is the theme of the 
1988 Intermedia Christmas Card. On 
a blue background the rounded form 
of a white dove is partially cut away 
to reveal silhouettes of Mary and the 
Christ Child embraced in its wings. 
A sprig of olive leaves is held in the 
dove’s bill. 

The “‘Spirit of. Peace’. card vis 
packaged in shrink-wrapped sets of 
20. One packet costs $10.00; for 10 
or more packets there is a 20 per cent 
discount. Intermedia regrets that 
packets cannot be split. Postage and 
handling charges are $2.00 for one 
packet; $3.25 for two; $4.25 for 
three; and 10 per cent of an order for 
four or more. Make cheques or mon- 
ey orders (all amounts in US funds) 
payable to: Intermedia, Room 670, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York, NY 
10115. 


continued on page 47 


‘‘The most tragic thing about the 
war was not that it made so many 
dead men, but that it destroyed the 
tragedy of death.”’ 

— John Peale Bishop (American poet) 


‘*The early church did not evangelize 
the ancient world by endorsing the 
militarism of the Roman Empire. If 
you can imagine the early Christian 
deacon Stephen calling on Roman 
soldiers to fall upon his persecutors 
with spears and swords for his de- 
fense, then you can imagine a TV 
evangelist saying that America’s mil- 
itary power protects the church from 
godless communism... . 

For 300 years the Christian 
movement repudiated the use of the 
sword, declaring that its power re- 
sided in prayer, faith, and the Spirit 
of God... 


— John Stoner in Sojourners mag- 
azine. 


‘‘We live with nuclear weapons on 
the basis of an assumption we would 
not tolerate in any area of life; we 
know we cannot afford one mis- 
take.”’ 

— from the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops’ pastoral letter on the nuclear 
threat. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORUNITY 
Evangel Hall requires a person to operate our 
Men’s Programme. Major responsibility is to 
minister to socially disadvantaged men. For 
further information contact: Evangel Hall, 
P.O. Box 309, Station ‘‘B’’, Toronto, On- 
tario, MST 2W2. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR 
MINISTERS AND 
LAY THEOLOGIANS 


The theology programs offered at Somerset 
by home study lead to the American degrees 
of BD, MTh, DMin, ThD and DD. 


For a prospectus send C$10 to the 
International Administrative Centre: 


Somerset Anibersity 
wg Independent 


Ilminster 
Somerset TA19 0B0 
England 

Tel: (0460) 57255 


(GLEANINGS 


ee 


. . we are fundamentally different 
from all human beings who lived be- 
fore the nuclear age. They knew that 
war, disease and individual death 
were inevitable; but they were sure 
that the world would go on existing 
after they were gone. Today we have 
no such assurance.’ 

— Ira Chernus in The Christian Cen- 


t 
ury . 


‘‘In remembrance resides the secret 
of redemption. ”’ 
— Baal Shem — TOV 


‘‘A youth approached me; he was 
bearded; his clothes were dirty; he 
was the typical new cynic of the sort I 
deplore. These vagabonds and idlers, 
though they have no interest in phi- 
losophy, deliberately imitate the cyn- 
ics in such externals as not cutting 
their hair or beards and begging. But 
where the original cynics despised 
wealth, sought virtue, questioned all 
things, in order to find what was true, 
these imitators mock all things, in- 
cluding the truth, using the mask of 
philosophy to disguise license and ir- 
responsibility. Nowadays, any young 
man who does not choose to study or 
work grows a beard, insults the gods 
and calls himself a cynic.”’ 


— The Emperor Julian 4th Century 
BiG. 


ie CHRISTIANITY AND 
WORLD RELIGIONS 
Lectures — Seminars conducted by a schol- 
ar/churchman. Thirty years research, teach- 
ing and preaching in Europe, Asia and North 
America. Phone (416) 283-5420 9:00 p.m. 


Applicants sought for an innovative ap- 
proach to chaplaincy, serving Huronia Dis- 
trict Hospital St. Andrew’s Centennial Man- 
or and the Villa Care Centre, located in Mid- 
land, Ontario, the heart of Huronia. Appli- 


pastoral experience, training to meet the Ad- 
vanced Level approved by the Ontario Inter- 
faith Chaplaincy Committee, and training or 
experience in gerontology. The suitable can- 
didate will provide pastoral care within the 
institution and co-ordinate efforts of commu- 
nity clergy and lay personnel. The position 
will open January 1, 1989. Applications 
must be received by November 30, 1988 and 
forwarded to: Rev. Glen A. Robataille, P.O. 
Box 1539, Penetanguishene, Ontario LOK 
IPO. 


cants should have a minimum three years of. 


CHINA IN DEPTH 
with 
REV. DR. 
DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
on the cruise ship ROYAL 
VIKING SEA including 
HONG KONG... 
SHANGHAI... 
BEIJING... PUSAN, 
KOREA... NAGASAKI 
AND KOBE, JAPAN 
April 4-22, 1989 
AMIRON BUDGET TRAVEL 


4136 Bathurst Street 
Downsview, Ontario M3H 3P2 


(416) 630-5024 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua — 
from $599. One, two and three-week pack- 
ages. Inquire about our weekly fall, winter 
and spring departures to all islands. For de- 
tails contact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird 
Travel, 37 George St. N., Suite B508, 
Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS. (416) 452- 
0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early and 
save! 


Bed & Breakfast 
Minutes from Yonge and Davisville subway 
in Toronto. Non-smokers. Call (416) 483- 
5945. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE BED AND 

BREAKFAST 
in lovely Huronia (30 min. north of Toronto 
on Hwy. 400). Private ensuite rooms for re- 
treat or get-away in new log home. Reduced 
rates for people in ministry. Hosts: Dale and 
Paula Walker, General Delivery, Bond 
Head, Ontario LOG 1BO. Tel. (416) 775- 
9298. 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 87 
Brunswick Boulevard, Dollard des Ormeaux, 
Quebec H9B 2J5. Telephone: 514-683-0800. In 
Ontario: 519-821-9209. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 
prompt service, friendly and helpful. 

HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 

St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 
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A FAREWELL DINNER in honour of the Rev. James A. and Mrs. 
Lillian McKay was held by the congregation of St. Luke’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., June 26. The McKays were greeted at the door by 
the dinner committee and piped to the head table by a member of 
the congregation. Following dinner and speeches, Mr. and Mrs. 
McKay were presented with a framed picture of St. Luke’s and a 
gift of money. Mr. McKay served St. Luke’s for 16 years. He and 
his wife and their four children have moved to Saskatoon where 
Mr. McKay has taken up ministerial duties at St. Andrew's 
Church. 


AS PART OF THEIR 150th anniversary celebrations earlier this 
year, the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ont., 
held a tree-planting ceremony. The Hon. Lincoln Alexander, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Ontario, filled in part of the base of the tree, 
along with David Reath, an 11-year-old choir member. Local dig- 
nitaries were also present, and scrolls were presented to the 
church on behalf of Ontario Premier David Peterson and Prime 
Minister Mulroney. Members of the various Scouting organiza- 
tions (Beavers, Cubs, Scouts, Venturers and Guides) in Stratford 
formed an honour guard for the lieutenant-governor, who is the 
patron of Scouting. Pictured, left to right, are: Earl Clark, organist 
and music director; the Rev. James Dickey; Capt. Bill Bell, aide- 
de-camp to the lieutenant-governor; Lt.-Gov. Alexander; Don 
Larkworthy, church steward; the Rev. Ross Macdonald, a former 
minister of St. Andrew’s and guest preacher. 
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A NUMBER OF special services throughout the year have 
marked the 100th anniversary of Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, 
B.C. Guest speakers have included Dr. Tony Plomp, Moderator 
of the 113th General Assembly, the Rev. Bob Garvin, Superinten- 
dent of Missions for the Synod of B.C., and former ministers, Dr. 
Jesse Bigelow, Dr. Bill Bell, the Rev. Bill Perry and the Rev. Doug 
Anderson. Seen cutting the anniversary cake (June 19) are Mur- 
ray MacFarlane, chairman of the centennial committee, Whilhel- 
mina Topley, a senior member of the congregation; and Janelle 
van dan Brink, representing the Church School. 


A WINDOW DEPICTING the logo of the Bethel Bible Series was 
dedicated at Knox Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., in appreciation of 
the ministry and teaching of the Rev. Ernest Herron on the occa- 
sion of his retirement. Pictured with Mr. Herron and his wife, Eve- 
lyn, are the Rev. Hugh Appel (far left), associate successor, and 
Douglas Teeter (far right), clerk of session. The Herrons have 
moved to Sarnia, Ont. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Sooke, B.C. cele- 
brated its 90th anniversary August 20 and 21. Pictured (about to 
cut the anniversary cake) are, from the left: the Rev. Robert Gar- 
vin, guest speaker; the Rev. L. Barclay, host minister; the Rev. 
Allan Beaton, a former minister of the church. 


AT A RECENT anniversary service of Knox Church, Windsor, 
Ont., members of the congregation for 50 or more years were 
honoured. They included (back row, left to right): Catherine Bick- 
erton, Jane Clark, Beatrice Douthart; (front row, left to right) Viola 
Findlay, Mae Graham and Dorothy Olivant. Also honoured but 
not pictured were Vivien Bright and Fred and Emmeline Murray. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, Hartney, Man., 
held a service of recognition in honour of Mr. Joyce G. McBurney, 
who resigned after 49 years as clerk of session. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. Barbara Shorten, minister of St. Paul's, 
and William Duthie, a senior elder, gave the address. Perry Hop- 
kins, elder, presented Mr. McBurney with an engraved plaque. A 
reception was held in the lower church hall. It is noteworthy that 
St. Paul's had only four clerks of session from its beginning in 
1892 until Mr. McBurney’s resignation. The new clerk, James R. 
Duthie, is the grandson of one of the former clerks, and Mr. Mc- 
Burney succeeded his father, the late James McBurney, in the 
postion. Pictured, from the left, are: William Duthie, Perry Hop- 
kins, Mr. McBurney and the Rev. Shorten. Also taking part in the 
presentation but not pictured were Sam Reid, elder, and the new 
clerk, James Duthie. 


ee 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Roslin, Ont., 
celebrated “154 years of continuing service to the Lord” on Sept. 
11. At that time they also celebrated the rededication of the refur- 
bished church hall and basement Sunday School rooms. Pictured 
(left to right) are: Richard Beaubien, lay minister of St. Andrew's; 
the Rev. James Hutchison, guest speaker; and James Cross, 
clerk of session. 


THE DEDICATION OF three Communion table-cloths and a pul- 
pit fall took place at St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont., re- 
cently. The articles were in memory of Oliver Wood, an elder of 
the church for 19 years who was responsible for preparing the ta- 
ble for sacrament during most of that period. Pictured (from the 
left) are: Bus Keiller, clerk of session; Allen Wood; Mrs. Oliver 
Wood; Peggy Plant (nee Wood), the Rev. Fred Miller. 


u i 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, King City, Ont., 
celebrated 100 years of continuous women’s mission work in 
June. A service was held at the old stone church in Eversley, with 
the Rev. Paul McLean, missionary to Taiwan, speaking on his 
work among the Hakka people. The theme of the service dealt 
with missionary concepts, past and present. Pictured at a lun- 
cheon which followed are the Rev. Michael Caveney, Mrs. Annie 


Curtis and the Rev. Paul MacLean. ; 
continued 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATIONS of Central Parish (Clyde River, Canoe Cove, Churchill and Nine 
Mile Creek), P.E.!., recognized the retirement of Arnold Beer after 35 years as clerk of 
i session. Pictured, left to right, are: the Rev. Donald Nicholson, minister of the charge 
THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s when Mr, Beer became clerk; Charles Frizzell, the new clerk; Mr. and Mrs. Beer, the Rev. 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., recognized Robert Lyle, current minister of the charge. 
70 years of faithful membership on the 
part of Clifford Wright Sr. with the presen- 
tation of a plaque at a reception following 
a recent service of worship (which includ- 
ed the reception of new members). Mr. 
Wright, the senior member of St. John’s, 


is pictured with Landon Kleis, the young- ; i : : 
est communicant member. The congregation of Richmond village of Mzokoto in Malawi, as they 


Church, Richmond, B.C., recently took part in a 30-hour fast called 
raised $1500 for famine relief through a *‘Planned Famine.’’ The young people, 
project called *‘Love Loaf,’’ held in co- ranging in age from 12-15, gave up sol- 
operation with World Vision. Plastic id food in return for pledges of money. 
banks resembling small loaves of bread Accompanied by volunteers Sylvia Cle- 
were distributed to participants who land, Vi Mart and John Hansen, they 
took them home, filled them over a pe- spent the 30-hour period at the church 
riod of several weeks and then returned _ participating in a programme of gameg.,, 
them on a specified day. In an earlier videos, Bible studies, prayer, and a dis- 
project (also a World Vision pro- cussion of the appropriate response to 
gramme) the church’s Junior Young Third World hunger. 

People raised nearly $1000 to aid the 


AN INFORMAL RECEPTION was held 
by the congregation of Central Church, 
Vancouver, July 31, to honour the Rev. 
J.P. lan and Mrs. Sally Morrison prior to 
their departure to Toronto, where Mr. 
Morrison has taken up his new position 
as Associate/Successor Secretary for 
Canada Operations, the Board of World 
Mission. The congregation presented Mr. 
Morrison with a wallet containing a che- 
que, Mrs. Morrison with a tri-colour neck- 
lace, and both of them with Cowichan In- 
dian sweaters. A photo album of various 
events which took place at Central during 
Mr. Morrison’s 15 years as minister, and 
pictures of each member and adherent 
was also presented. The Rev. Andrew 
Hsieh, on behalf of the Taiwanese con- 
gregation which holds afternoon services = a 7 

at Central, presented a pen and pencil THE 160TH ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, New Glasgow, was celebrated July 3. Pic- 
set to Mr. Morrison, while his wife re- tured, left to right, are: Robert Buchan, Elder; Betty King, the first woman elder at Knox 
ceived a Taiwanese-made purse. Mrs. (and with her husband, Robert, part of the church's first husband and wife elder team); the 
Emily Pearsall, a member of the church Rev. David Clements, minister of Knox; Dr. Bruce Miles, Moderator of the 114th General 
who will turn 101 next month, gave the Assembly and guest speaker; Jack Buchan, clerk of session; and elders Robert King and 
couple a wooden box with an Indian em- Louis Ford. 

blem painted on the lid as a memento of 

their friendship. 
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News ing in the Strategic Planning process. 
continued from page 42 Dr. Howard Gillies took them 
through the step-by-step approach for 
which they will be the facilitators at 
meetings of Presbyteries, Synodi- 
cals, Boards, Committees, and Exec- 
utive Committees, in October and 
November. The Call to Prayer and 
Strategic Planning was adopted by 
the 114th General Assembly. 


EPCC grateful 
for survey response 


The response to the Survey includ- 
ed in the July/August Record has 
surprised and delighted the mem- 
bers of the Executive Planning and 
Co-ordinating Committee. We had 
been advised that by the end of Sep- 
tember, perhaps 100 would have 
been returned. As a matter of fact to 
this date (September 27) the count 


2A 


DR. HOWARD GILLIES 


Strategic Planning 
workshop held 
On September 15 and 22, over 20 


members from across The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada received train- 


ZEBY 


% ata 
(,. , Lif 
\_» e yy Li e 
a is calling for 
Nominations to the Position 
of 
Executive Director 
Position Description on Request 


The Board 
of 


Congregational 


Board of Congregational Life 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario. M3C 1J7 


1989 
LONG STAY 
WINTER VACATIONS 


TUCSON Arizona 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


1 MONTH PKG. $1199. Twin (can.) 
includes flight, taxes & transfers from Toronto 
1,2 &3 MONTH AIR/LAND PACKAGES 
ONE & TWO WEEKS ALSO AVAILABLE 


Departures also available from Vancouver, Calgary and Edmonton 


ARIZONA 
SNOWEBIRDS 


“Our 
3rd greyeet 


USAIR. 


ANCASTER TRAVEL 
Call collect 
(416) 648-4483 
Ont Reg. # 2385350 


yy 
Randy G. Raphael, 


CTC 
President a 


1989 PROGRAMMES OF 

CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 


Programme A: 
Programme B: 


Leaders include: 
Professor Geoffrey Wainwright, 
Duke University (L.W. Anderson Lecturer) 
Professor Gabriel Fackre, 
Andover Newton 

Professor Sheldon MacKenzie, 

Memorial University 

and others. 


Workshops on Preaching, Ministry to 
Youth & Young Adults. 


Cost: $200 (one week); $375 (two weeks) 
includes accommodation at the Delta Hotel 


The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 


has risen to over 900 responses, 
with more arriving daily. We are 
grateful to those who have filled out 
the survey form, and others who 
have not yet done so have until No- 
vember |5 to send them in. 


— The Executive Planning 
and Co-ordinating Committee 


Correction: A typographical error 
appeared in the report on the Order of 
Diaconal Ministries’ Biennial Coun- 
cil, included in the ‘‘News’’ section 
of the September Record (page 42). 
The fourth line from the end of the 
article should have read, in part, 
‘ . and stated that complementary 
ministries ...’’ (italics ours), not 

. and stated that complimentary 
ministries ...’’. The Presbyterian 
Record regrets this error. 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record. 


MONTREAL 


February 20-24, 1989 
February 27 - March 3, 1989 


and meals at P.C. 


Address enquiries to: 
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EVANGELISTIC 
SERVICES 


Proclaiming the Good News of Christ 
crucified and risen. . . Inviting people 
to new life 


By the Rev. Dr. Lawrence 
J. Brice, B.A., B.Ed. 
(Univ. of Toronto), B.D. 
(Edinburgh), Th.M., D. Min 
(Knox, Toronto). 


Available to conduct evangelistic serv- 
ices in small or large churches, or ecu- 
menical ministries. Creative approaches 
to evangelism as well. Telephone (519) 
587-2565, or write Box 9, Jarvis, Ontario 
NOA 1J0 


“Dr. Brice reflects the present focus in evangelism 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada...” 

(1988; Dr. Alex McCombie, Programme Director — Evange- 
lism, P.C.C.) 


Celebrate an evangelistic 
ministry in your church 


ST. ANDREW’S KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
Centennial Celebration 
To members and former members 
of our congregations, we are cele- 
brating 100 years of witness in 
Fort Erie and would like to inform 

you of our activities. 


Write: CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 

St. Andrew’s Knox Presbyterian Church 
203 Highland Ave., Fort Erie, Ontario 
L2A 2X8 ; : 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on ‘roses’ ... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.’ ‘ 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 


L7L 2H2 
416-639-0806 


SUPPLY ORGANIST 
Professionally qualified, Organist/Choir Di- 
rector available. Telephone: (705) 835-2371. 


WANTED: For construction of new pipe or- 

gan. Good used pipe work and parts for Trin- 
ity United Church. Phone (705) 474-6577. 
Harvey Snyder, 770 McLaren St., North 
Bay, Ontario PIB 3L8. 


ABRAMS, CLIFFORD, 77, long-time elder 
and former clerk of session of Fraser Pres- 
byterian Church, Tottenham, Ont., May 
Me 

ALLAN, ERIC A., elder for 40 years, clerk of 
session for 16 years, and member for 44 
years of Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., 
Aug. 30. 

BROWN, ARTHUR OLIVER, 84, long-time 
elder and member of board of managers, 
lifetime member of Knox Church, 
Holstein, Ont., member of the choir for 
over 60 years, March 28. 

BROWN, LT. COL. (Ret.) LINDSAY 
HUGH, elder and long-time teacher of a 
Young People’s Class of First Presbyterian 
Church, Brockville, Ont., July 19. 

CUMMING, RODGER, 78, elder of Salem 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., and since 1970 
elder of Geneva Presbyterian Church, 
Chesley, Ont., June 27. 

DUNLOP, JANET B. (NETTIE), member of 
St. Andrew's Church, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, Ont., active in the WMS for a great 
number of years in congregations in Mon- 
treal and Carleton Place and in their re- 
spective presbyterials and synodical, Sept. 
5 


GRAY, DR. HARRIS, M.D., 86, long-time 
elder of Bonar-Parkdale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 10. 

LAKING, ROBERT, 91, elder since 1962 at 
Knox Church, Milton, Ont., former long- 
time member of St. David’s Church, 
Campbellville, Ont., member of the choir 
in both churches, Aug. 19. 

LASELL, STEVEN STRACHAN, 67, elder 
for over 20 years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wainwright, Alta., Sept. 10. 

LEES, MRS. GRACE HAMBLIN, 95, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Windsor, Ont., March 6. 

LEES, DR. H. HISLOP, MD., 95, long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church. Wind- 
sor, Ont., Feb. 4. 

MacDONALD, MRS. MARY JOAN, 62, 
long-time member of First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Aug. 23. 

MacKELLAR, MRS. DUNCAN (MARGA- 
RET ANN McPHAIL), 94, charter mem- 
ber of Guthrie Presbyterian Church, 
Alvinston, Ont., July 23. 

MacLEOD, JOHN ANGUS, 79, elder since 
1936, faithful soloist and member of the 
choir for over 60 years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., father of the 
Rev. Ian MacLeod of Baddeck, N.S., 
Aug. 17. 

McCALLUM, MRS. GORDON C. (MAR- 
GARET ELLA McLEAN), 89, long-time 
member of Guthrie Presbyterian Church, 
Alvinston, Ont., died in Sarnia, Ont., July 
ake 

McCAUGHAN, MRS. FRANCES, 86, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, Au- 
rora, Ont., Sept. 18. 

McCRIMMON, DR. FREDERICK GOR- 
DON, M.D., long-time elder and lifetime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Hunting- 
don, Quebec; Order of Canada was con- 

ferred on him for his lifetime of devotion 

and caring for the people of his community 

as a Country Doctor, Aug. 20. 
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DEATHS 


MILLER, JIM, 53, elder and charter member 
of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Milli- 
ken (Scarborough), Ont., Aug. 16. 

NICHOLSON, ALPHONSE, 69, elder and 
member since 1944 of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., member of 
male quartet and church orchestra, former 
Sunday school superintendent, Aug. 31. 

NIEPAGE, HERB, 89, elder for 48 years of 
Weston Presbyterian Church, Weston, 
Ont., active member of the board of man- 
agers, former Sunday school teacher, July 
20. 

ODIS, MRS. CHRISTINE ANN, 94, long- 
time member of First Presbyterian Church, 
New Glasgow, N.S., Aug. 5. 

PADDOCK, DAVID, 65, elder for 12 years at 
St. Andrew’s Hespeler Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., July 24. 

PERSSON, MRS. EVELYN (MAY), elder, 
longtime member of WMS, and former 
Sunday school teacher of Albion Gardens 
Presbyterian Church, Etobicoke, Ont., 
May 29. 

RITCHIE, MARGARET EVELYN (nee 
FORSYTHE), 77, wife and co-worker in 
Christ of the Rev. James M. Ritchie (re- 
tired) of the Presbytery of Kingston, grad- 
uate of The Presbyterian Missionary and 
Deaconess Training School (now Ewart 
College), member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kingston, Ont., Hon. Life Mem- 
ber of WMS (WD), former President of 
WMS (WD) Ottawa Synodical, and an or- 
ganizer of the 100th anniversary cele- | 
brations of Kingston Presbyterial WMS, 
died on July 13. 

ROW, MRS. DOROTHY, long-time member 
of Albion Gardens Presbyterian Church, 
Etobicoke, Ont., and of its WMS group, 
June 27. 


SAMUEL, GRAHAM, 90, long-time elder of 
Chalmers Presbyterian Church, Calgary, 
Alta., former elder of (Old) Knox Church, 
Calgary, Alta., Aug. 18. 


SCHWEITZER, CLARENCE, elder since 
1944, roll clerk for 40 years and member 
for 56 years of Knox Church, St. Thomas, 
Ont., July 13. 


SMOLLETT, HILDA RAY, 87, lifelong 
member of Knox Church, New Carlisle, 
Quebec, active member of WMS and La- 
dies’ Aid, July 15. 


THOMPSON, DAVID, long-time member 
and clerk of session of Geneva Presbyteri- 
an Church, Chesley, Ont. 


WEBSTER, DR. GRANT, elder since 1958 
and member for 59 years of Knox Church, 
St. Thomas, Ont., Sunday school teacher 
for many years, July 2. 


YOUNG, THOMAS, elder for 40 years, long- 
time member, chairman of the board of 
managers and trustee of Dufferin street 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Sept., 1988. 


ZAGONY1I, ALEX SANDOR, 50, elder, rep- 
resentative elder, manager, and former 
treasurer of First Hungarian Church, 
Windsor, Ont., Aug. 26. 


ORDINATIONS 

Dent. Rev. Jonathan, Vancouver, Fairview 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., June 26. 

MacMillan, Rev. Ian C., Lake Ainslie, The 
Presbyterian Church, N.S. 

McLenaghan, Rev. James, Beeton, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 25. 

INDUCTIONS 

Beaton, Rev. David A., St. Catharines, Knox 
Church, Ont., Sept. 8. 

Burke, Rev. M. Wayne, Campbellton, Knox 
Church, N.B., Sept. Ist. 

Cooper, Rev. David, Victoria Harbour Pasto- 
ral Charge, Ont., Sept. 29. 

Dent, Rev. Jonathan, Saskatoon, McKercher 
Drive Presbyterian Church, Sask., Aug. 
14. 

Ferguson, Rev. Rod, Regina, First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Sask., Sept. 18. 

_Fresque, Rev. Gordon H., Allenford, St. An- 
drew’s, and Tara, Knox Church, Ont., 
Sept. 15, 

Hopkins, Rev. John F., into the Middle River, 
Lake Ainslie and Kenloch Pastoral 
Charge, N.S., Aug. 4. 

Livingston, Rev. J. Kevin, New Westminster, 
First Presbyterian Church, B.C., Aug. 21. 

McKay, Rev. James A., Saskatoon, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sask., July 31. 

McLenaghan, Rev. James, Tottenham Pasto- 
ral Charge, Ont., Sept. 25. 

Morris, Rev. Jean, Calgary, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Alta., as Associate Minister, June 
19. 

O'Reilly, Rev. Christine, Watford, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Thedford, Knox Church, 
Ont., Sept. 11. 

Smit, Rev. John-Peter, Chatsworth, St. An- 
drew’s Church, and Dornoch, Latona 
Church, Ont., Sept. 18. 

Yando, Rev. George, Kemptville, St. Paul’s 
Church, and Oxford Mills, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 11 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope, N.S. Rev. 
J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. 
BOK 2A0. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox Presbyterian 
Churches, N.S., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S., BIV 
1K4. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 13 Torwood Court, River- 
view, N.B., EIB 2K4. 

Montague-Cardigan pastoral charge, P.E.I., 
Rev. John R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., CIA IR2. 

New Glasgow, First Presbyterian Church, 
N.S., Rev. Charles E. MacPherson, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 1CO. 

St. Andrews, Greenock Presbyterian Church, 
Pennfield, The Kirk, N.B., Rev. D. A. 
Dewar, Harvey Station, N.B., EOH 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dunvegan, Kenyon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., KOB 1RO. 

Pembroke, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Tim Purvis, 73 Selkirk St., Petawa- 
wa, Ont., K8H 1T3. 


Town of Mount Royal (Montreal) Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Wm. C. MacLellan, 


TRANSITION 


1235 Ste. Foy, Ste. Bruno, Que., J3V 
3C3. (Effective January Ist, 1989) 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Vil- 
lage), Ont., Rev. Tom Gemmell, 83 Holli- 
day Drive, Whitby, Ont., L1P 1E7. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. J. M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N., Fergus, 
Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Cambridge (Galt), St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount 
Road East, Kitchener, Ont., N2M 4Z1. 

Elmvale Presbyterian Church and Flos, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Donald R. McKilli- 
nee 3 Brookdale Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew's Church, Gle- 
narm, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. John Mc- 


Murray, 5 Northlin Park Road, Lindsay, 
Ont., K9V 4P2. 


Kirkfield, Bolsover & South Eldon, Ont., 
Rev. Ted O’Neill, R.R. 4, Sunderland, 
Ont., LOC 1HO. 


Oshawa, St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Frank Conkey, 46 Windsor 
Drive, Ajax, Ont. LIT 2Z6. 

Oshawa, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Ian 
Gray 97 Burcher Road, Ajax, Ont., LIS 
2R3. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Westminister Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. David Jack, 243 
Birchwood St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
POA 6K1. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Faith Presbyterian Community 
Church, Ont., Rev. James Sitler, 140 
Guildwood Parkway, Scarborough, Ont., 
MIE 1P4. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, Queen St. East Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dorcas Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont. MIG 2Y5. 

Toronto, St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont., 
Rev. Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre Street, 
Thornhill, Ont., L4J 1GS5. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J. E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont., M6H 4B7. 


Toronto, Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Ed. McKinlay, 43 Broad- 
bridge Drive, Scarborough, Ont., MIC 
3K5. 


Trenton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Bruce Cossar, Box 118, Stirling, Ont., 
KOK 3E0. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
Little, 125 Avondale Road, Cambridge, 
Ont., N3C 2E5S. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brussels and Belgrave pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. David Nicholson, 101 Gloucester 
Terrace, Goderich, Ont., N7A 1W9. 


Burlington, Aldershot Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. David Vincent, 2106 Linmouth 
Terrace, Burlington, Ont. L7P 1Y6. 


Dutton, Wallacetown, West Lorne pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. David Clements, Box 
292, Rodney, Ont., NOL 2C0. 

Ilderton, Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Bob Robinson, 521 Village Green 
Ave., London, Ont., N6K 1G3. 

London, Elmwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 Freele St., Lon- 
don, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

London, Knollwood Park and St. Lawrence 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake,St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont. NIA IAS. 

Owen Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. F. Neill, Box 1632, Walkerton, Ont., 
NOG 2V0. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Gordon, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 311, 
Southampton, Ont., NOH 2L0. 

Swinton Park, St. Andrew’s, Erskine and 
Dundalk pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. W. 
Lennips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
ILO. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont. NOL 1 HO. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Don 
McCallum, Box 99, Innerkip, Ont., NOJ 
IMO. 

Wyoming, St. Andrew’s Church, and Camla- 
chie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, 311 Michigan Avenue, Point Ed- 
ward, Ont., N7V IGI. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Reg. McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, Man., 
R7N 2V3. 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Winnipeg, St. James Church, Man., Rev. M. 
S. McLean, 43 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg, 
Man. R3T 2T8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Terry Hastings, 1602 Sommerfield Ave- 
nue, Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 2S6. 

Rosetown, Rosetown Presbyterian Church, 
Sask., Rev. Ian Shaw, Box 328, Biggar, 
Sask,, SOK OMO. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. R.W. 
Cruickshank, 4612 Varsity Drive N.W., 
Calgary, Alta., T3A 1V7. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Allta., 
Rev. Kirk Summers, 7 Edgewood Place 
N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 2T8. 

Edmonton, Strathcona Church, Alta., Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, 7715 - 173rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. TST OES. 

Killam-Galahad pastoral charge, Alta., Rev. 
Patricia Van Gelder, P.O. Box 155, Chau- 
vin, Alta., TOB OVO. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta,, Rev. Andrew Burnand, P.O. Box 
248, Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 


continued 
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Synod of British Columbia 

Haney, Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 1855 Walnut Cres- 
cent, Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 7S9. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew's Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. V1Y 8J7. 

Vancouver, Central Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. David W. Stewart, 2733 West 
41st Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. V6N 3C5 

Vancouver, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Assistant to the minister (presently 
on sabbatical). Rev. Fred W. Metzger, 


#70 - 3180 E. 58th Ave., Vancouver, 
BEG Vos 3S: 
Vancouver, West Point Grey Presbyterian 


Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, St. An- 
drew’s Hall, 6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, 


B.C., V6T 1J6. 
Vancouver, West Vancouver Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. George M. Philps, 


14375 - 19th Avenue, White Rock, B.C., 
V4A 789. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #31, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 


BRIDLEWOOD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Applications are invited for the position of 
minister of this congregation, to succeed Dr. 
McKinlay when he retires in 1989. Contact: 
Interim-Moderator, c/o Cecil Adams, 83 Da- 
visbrook Blvd., Scarborough, Ontario MIT 
273 


(or, if you don’t have a label, 
PRINT your old address) 
CODES 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY 
PROVINCE ____ 


NAME 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 


(first line on label) 


APTS oe 


(postal code) 
2. PLEASE PRINT your NEW address here 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Guyana — Christian Educator 
Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 
Nepal — Primary School Teacher 


— Nursing Educator 
— Teacher Trainer 
Africa — Health Professionals 
@ Doctors 
@® Nurse Midwives 
— Agronomist 
Those interested should contact the Rev. Chris 
Costerus, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 


Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 
of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitation, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man., R2M LY5. 


PULPIT EXCHANGE 
Presbyterian Minister in Highland capital of 
Inverness, Scotland, wishes an exchange 
with Presbyterian minister for 2-3 months, 
summer 1989, Southern Ontario preferred. 
519-621-4216. 


AS ~ 


iad § 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


APT. 4S 


PROVINCE 


3. MOVING DATE 


(postal code) 


Send to 
Presbyterian Record 


M3C 1J7 


Circulation Department 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
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. on Pires 
Write, call 
or visit today. 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 
(416) 536-6111 tan Logan, Administrator 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Currently, ““Youth in Mission’ 
for volunteer help, as follows: 5 
The World Council of Churches is looking for | 
Stewards for the Central Committee Meeting | 
to be held in Moscow, July 12-28, 1989. Ap- | 
plicants should be between 18-30 years of age. 
Application forms are available from Youth in | 
Mission. Deadline: November Ist, 1988. 


has requests | 


Urgently required: 
Six to eight young adults, 20-29 years of age, 
to assist single-parent families in the outlying 
barrios of San Jose, Costa Rica by building 
pre-fab houses. Date to be arranged: Spring, 
1989. Duration: one month plus. 
Older, experienced builder or contractor to act 
as foreman for the group going to Costa Rica. 
Some Spanish helpful. No travel funds pro- 
vided. 
Theological student to help with pastoral over- 
sight for the group going to Costa Rica. Some 
Spanish helpful. No travel funds provided. 
Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: 
(416) 441-1111. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Welland, 
Ont., requires the services of an Organist/ 
Choir Director. Inquiries may be directed to: 
Mr. E. Anderson, Convener, c/o 29 Bald 
Street, Welland, Ontario L3C 5B7. 


THE WEST END 


Residence 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 
Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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MEDITATION 


by Patricia Kendall Shaver 


Calculator Religion 


is rarely believing. How many an- 
swered prayers do we need in order 
to convince ourselves? Our doubts 
are seldom quieted by statistics. Bun- 
yan’s pilgrim, Christian, languished 
in Doubting Castle, tormented by Gi- 
ant Despair, until he remembered 
that he had a key in his pocket to get 
himself out. The key was called 


R ecently | heard an American political candidate outline his platform. He 
made it clear that he had no truck with religion. *“‘What’s more, I’m 
against public prayer in schools,’’ he said. “‘It is wrong to teach kids that they 
can get anything they want just by asking God for it.”” 

Not all Christians share the view that the purpose of prayer is to get all we 
want from God. But sometimes we are seduced by that way of thinking, Fred 
Craddock, a preaching teacher, told our student class of a congregational prayer 
group to which he was invited. He arrived, he said, at a large house where a doz- 
en couples were gathered. One of their number, he noticed, was tabulating fig- 


ures on a calculator, as each couple 
went up to talk to him. Finally the 
figure taker announced with some 
satisfaction: “‘As of tonight, that 
makes | ,675 answered prayers!”’ 
Craddock, somewhat taken aback, 
asked, *‘What are you doing that 
for?’ They explained to him that 
their mission was to tabulate an- 
swered prayers so that they could 
convince the congregation that God 
really answered prayer. ‘‘Well,’” he 
said, ““how many more do you need? 
Won't 1,675 do it?’ His irony was 
lost on them as they went on to relate 
the benefits each had been granted 
‘‘everything’’, he said, “‘from a 
diamond ring and a new set of lug- 
gage to the fact that the maid hadn't 
quit!’’ Poor Job would have been 
denied membership in such a group 
altogether — his results would have 
kept bringing their total down. 
Probably most of us indulge in the 
rituals of ‘‘calculator religion’’ at 
some time. We seem to have an al- 
most irresistible desire to put God to 
the test. We want to be sure that our 
prayers are answered, that our faith is 
genuine. And most of us are addicted 
to ‘‘hard proof’’. . . we like our data 
to be convincing beyond all doubt. 
What kind of assurance would 
really convince us? John Bunyan, the 
author of Pilgrim’s Progress, (this 
year marks the 300th anniversary of 
Bunyan’s death) once decided to test 
his wavering faith. He wanted to be- 
lieve that his faith was great enough 
to move mountains. Bunyan didn’t 
have any mountains handy, but it had 
been raining that day. He decided 
that he would ask God to dry up the 


puddles. A dry road would guarantee 
that his faith was genuine. Still, he 
was a bit uneasy with his project. He 
reflected that if he had to put God to 
the test in that way, then he had al- 
ready proven that his faith was defi- 
cient! He abandoned the puddle test. 
Seeing . . . oreven tabulating. . . 


‘ 
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answered prayers’ 


> Promise’. It) unlocked* all® the 
doors, and Christian was soon on his 
way to the Delectable Mountains. 

**Promise’’ will never give us hard 
proof. But it might free us enough to 
enjoy the mountains that have no 
need to be moved. Like Christian, we 
discover that the Delectable Moun- 
tains stand in Immanuel’s Land. 
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() God, still our restlessness and 
quiet our doubts we _ pray. 
Teach us to walk by faith and not by 
sight. Help us to pray that in all 
things your will might be done, and 
to rest in the promise of your love 
and faithfulness. For the sake of Our 
Lord Immanuel we pray. Amen. ([] 


Patricia Shaver is the minister at Appin Pres- 
byterian Church and Guthrie Church, Mel- 
bourne, Ontario. 
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Meet the 
Presbyterian Church 
“Media Ministry” 


Don Stephens and the other staff members of 
Communication Services will be pleased to help your 
congregation find its way through the puzzling jungle of equipment, 
specifications, and compatibility. More and more congregations are 
using half-inch video cassettes in their programs 
of education and evangelism, and they 
are obtaining them from the Audio-Visual J 
Resources Library at Communication | 
Services. In 1988, “Presbyterians 
Sharing...” will provide nearly $113,000 
for the work of the Communication 
Services Committee, to help 
them provide the tools 
for our job of training 
for commitment and 
mission. The total / 
amount expected from _/M 
congregations in 1988 gy, 


is $7,400,000. 
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Paace and Justice |s Life self 


Incarnation 
is not 
tame, 

touching 

nor beautiful. 
It is 
uninhabitable 
terror. 


The Light Still Shines, 

by Jean Luvwezo. (1962) 

A Christian artist 

from Leopoldville, 

Luvwezo knows the darkness of riot and 
political chaos in the Congo. He sees 
Christmas as the symbol of God’s triumph. 
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CHRISTMAS 


qb lovely old carols played and replayed till their effect 
is like a dentist’s drill or a jack hammer, the bathetic banali- 
ties of the pulpit and the chilling commercialism of almost 
everything else, people spending money they can’t afford 
on presents you neither need nor want, ‘‘Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer,’’ the plastic tree, the cornball creche, the 
Hallmark Virgin. Yet for all our efforts, we’ve never quite 
managed to ruin it. That in itself is part of the miracle, a part 
you can see. Most of the miracle you can’t see, or don't. 

The young clergyman and his wife do all the things you 
do on Christmas Eve. They string the lights and hang the 
ornaments. They supervise the hanging of the stockings. 
They tuck in the children. They lug the presents down out of 
hiding and pile them under the tree. Just as they’re about to 
fall exhausted into bed, the husband remembers his neigh- 
bour’s sheep. The man asked him to feed them for him 
while he was away, and in the press of other matters that 
night he forgot all about them. So down the hill he goes 
through knee-deep snow. He gets two bales of hay from the 
barn and carries them out to the shed. There’s a forty-watt 
bulb hanging by its cord from the low roof, and he lights it. 
The sheep huddle in a corner watching as he snaps the bal- 
ing twine, shakes the squares of hay apart and starts scatter- 
ing it. Then they come bumbling and shoving to get at it 
with their foolish, mild faces, the puffs of their breath 
showing in the air. He is reaching to turn off the bulb and 
leave when suddenly he realizes where he is. The winter 
darkness. The glimmer of light. The smell of the hay and 
the sound of the animals eating. Where he is, of course, 1s 
the manger. 


Jie) ee ee a Tae 


From WHISTLING IN THE DARK by Frederick Buechner. Copyright 
“ 1988 by Frederick Buechner. Used with permission from Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc., San Francisco. 


H. only just saw it. He whose business it is above every- 
thing else to have an eye for such things is all but blind in 
that eye. He who on his best days believes that everything 
that is most precious anywhere comes from that manger 
might easily have gone home to bed never knowing that he 
had himself just been in the manger. The world is the man- 
ger. It is only by grace that he happens to see this other part 
of the miracle. 

Christmas itself is by grace. It could never have survived 
our own blindness and depredations otherwise. It could nev- 
er have happened otherwise. Perhaps it is the very wildness 
and strangeness of the grace that has led us to try to tame it. 
We have tried to make it habitable. We have roofed it in and 
furnished it. We have reduced it to an occasion we feel at 
home with, at best a touching and beautiful occasion, at 
worst a trite and cloying one. But if the Christmas event in 
itself is indeed — as a matter of cold, hard fact — all it’s 
cracked up to be, then even at best our efforts are mislead- 
ing. 

The Word become flesh. Ultimate Mystery born with a 
skull you could crush one-handed. Incarnation. It is not 
tame. It is not touching. It is not beautiful. It is uninhabita- 
ble terror. It is unthinkable darkness riven with unbearable 
light. Agonized labouring led to it, vast upheavals of inter- 
galactic space, time split apart, a wrenching and tearing of 
the very sinews of reality itself. You can only cover your 
eyes and shudder before it, before this: ‘‘God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God . . . who for us and for our 
salvation,’’ as the Nicene Creed puts it, ‘“came down from 
heaven.”’ 

Came down. Only then do we dare uncover our eyes and 
see what we can see. It is the Resurrection and the Life she 
holds in her arms. It is the bitterness of death he takes at her 
breast. C) 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


John Congram 


The Opportunities of Christmas 


eae SY 
or Christians, Christmas provides some remarkable opportunities in both its Yes, Christmas is the season of op- 
joy and its sadness. portunity both in the extreme joy and 


With the help of churches, stores, radio and television many people find their the extreme sadness that it evokes. It 
spirits lifted during the Christmas season. They express their joy, hope and love __ is a time when people have special 
more freely, both towards God and other people. More time is spent in visiting, | need of your friendship and under- 
and people are more likely to be found in church. They are willing to give more _ standing. Advent is the season to re- 
of themselves and are more open to the gospel. We might wish these attitudes _ flect God’s gift giving. If we are not 
and activities were a part of the whole year, but instead of dissipating our energy __ willing to give of ourselves, is there 
in decrying what might be, let us anything of value left to give? 0 
grasp the opportunity for witness that 
the season presents. 

The response to Scrooge by his 


nephew ts a deeply Christian one. For some, the season 


“| have always thought of iS painful and 
exhausting 


Christmas-time, when it has come 
round, as a good time; a kind, for- 
giving, charitable, pleasant time; the 
only time in the long calendar of the 
year, when men and women seem by 
one consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely. And therefore, uncle, 
though it has never put a scrap of 
gold or silver in my pocket, I believe 
that it has done me good, and will do 
me good: and I say, God bless it!’ 

For others, however, the season 
has the opposite effect. The extreme 
joy and happiness results in making 
them more depressed than usual. On 
the outside they may look happy, 
even laugh, but inside the whole ex- 
perience is painful and exhausting. 

These include many who must 
spend the season in institutions, like 
hospitals and jails. The memories of 
past seasons spent with families 
causes them to dread the coming of 
Christmas. People who have lost a 
loved one during the year are partic- 
ularly vulnerable at Christmas. They 
may seem to have come through their 
grief pretty well, but the empty chair 
at this time is hard to deal with. 

Those who complain angrily about 
the commercialization of Christmas, 
may also be saying something to us 
about their own unhappiness. And 
what about the person who spends 
the whole season in a round of drink- 
ing parties? If it is really as much fun 
as some claim, why blot out the 
memory and make yourself ill with 
the abuse of alcohol? 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


H ere we are on the brink of another year. What an interesting twelve 
months 1988 has brought to those of us in what we lovingly refer to as the 
‘news business.’’ There were the national elections in Canada and the United 
States, Olympics in Calgary and Seoul, and an Economic Summit of the leaders 
of the industrialized world in Toronto. There were plenty of other stories to capti- 
vate or titillate including the whole sad Ben Johnson saga and the happy news 
that the Americans were able to get back into space safely with the Discovery 


shuttle launch. 

For chroniclers of events, though, 
one fact of life remains the same year 
after year. For millions of ordinary 
people the earth just keeps on rotat- 
ing as they get up each day and go to 
their jobs, live quietly through their 
own triumphs and tragedies and gen- 
erally remain far removed from the 
daily maelstrom that dances before us 
in magazines, newspapers and the 
electronic media. These people have 
their own stories to tell and they are 
often as fascinating as much of what 
passes for important in daily media. 

A friend of mine has spent much 
time over the years finding the ex- 
traordinary in what may seem ordi- 
nary. He has come out with another 
collection of stories about Canadians, 
some of whom may not be instantly 
recognizable but who have achieved 
a measure of greatness in their own 
right. I’ve mentioned the name Bill 
McNeil in this column on previous 
occasions. He is the writer and CBC 
radio broadcaster whose warmth, 
sensitivity and refreshing lack of cyn- 
icism are so obvious in all his work. 
His latest release is titled Bill McNeil 
presents Voice of the Pioneer. While 
it highlights the lives of such people 
as Anna Russell, the internationally 
loved comedienne, Johnny Wayne 
and Frank Shuster, and Paul Martin, 
the politician’s politician; it also 
gives prominence to an assortment of 
lumberjacks, bush pilots, prairie 
homesteaders, RCMP officers and 
missionaries. 

Those of us who are familiar with 
McNeil’s previous works in this se- 
ries will immediately recognize the 
tone of the book. But this volume 
marks an exception. The author tells 


his own early story of growing up 
during the Depression in the coal- 
mining town of Glace Bay on Cape 
Breton Island in Nova Scotia. It is a 
compelling tale told with appealing 
simplicity but disturbing in its con- 
tent. It is about a region of the coun- 
try we've always associated with bad 
times and how it had to deal with that 
period we’ve come to know as the 
‘‘dirty thirties.’’ McNeil calls his sto- 
ry “*The Will to Survive.’’ It demon- 
strates the art of surviving in those 
difficult times with a combination of 


family circle love and economic in- 
ventiveness. 

He tells us how the children of the 
community were expected to be sol- 
diers in the ‘‘army of survival” by 
dodging the hated *“‘company cops’”’ 
at the coal mine while they pilfered 
bits of scrap metal which they would 
sell for pennies to junkmen and gath- 


Story for the Season 


er wood from the same source to help 
keep the family fires burning. We 
meet a parish priest, Father Donald 
MacDonald, who would round up 
farm surplus, cabbages, apples, and 
onions and take them to the schools 
where they would be dumped onto 
the floors of classrooms where the 
children would scramble to get at 
them. McNeil describes the monoto- 
nous rows of ‘“‘company’’ houses that 
were built with no basements, no in- 
sulation and no provision for heating 
the upstairs in the often long and bit- 
ter Cape Breton winters. Reading 
through McNeil’s chapter on survival 
one is struck by the emphasis placed 
upon loving, sharing and the will- 
ingness of the entire community to 
come to the aid of those in need. It is 
similar to the refrain we call upon at 
this time of year to give real meaning 


An emphasis 
on 

loving and 
sharing 


to this special season and the two 
thousand-year-old message of love 
for all humanity that embodies our 
Christian culture. May you have a 
very MERRY CHRISTMAS! 0 


Bill McNeil presents Voice of the Pi- 
oneer is published by Doubleday 
Canada and Is priced at $24.95. 
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Letters to the Editor are always 
welcome. However, they are all 
subject to editing. Only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances will we 
print more than 200 words per 
letter. — The editor. 


The Bible and 


Homosexuality 

I write after reading the letters of 
the Rev. John Vaudry and Shirley 
Dahlgren (October issue). Nowhere 
in the light of current historical crit- 
icism of the Bible can it be said that it 
teaches that the practice of consen- 
sual adult, same age and gender sex- 
uality is wrong. As Professor Robin 
Scroggs in The New Testament and 
Homosexuality states, ‘I know of no 
suggestions in the texts that homo- 
sexual relationships existed between 
same age adults.’’ Biblical writers 
never knew of this type of homosex- 
uality. Rather they speak against the 
only form which they appreciated 
which was pederastic and 
prostitutional in character. Thus 
God’s word only condemns the latter 
form as it does these forms in the het- 
erosexual character. 

Christian theology based on pre- 
scientific heterosexist patriarchal as- 
sumptions no longer meets the under- 
standing God has given us of his 
word through biblical, literary, his- 
torical and archaeological criticism. 
Once again the church’s theology 
must evolve to comprehend these 
truths God has given us. What is 


LETTERS 


there to be gained by living in the 
past? Let us walk forward with our 
Lord in faith in our Saviour. 

Shirley Dahlgren presumes that all 
women and men are heterosexual. 
Being herself heterosexual I under- 
stand her bias. May I, as a homosex- 
ual, who lives and respects in 
Christ’s love numerous folk who 
were made by God to be bi-sexual, 
transsexual and homosexual, witness 
to the truth and spiritual reality of 
these other ones of God’s family. 
God gave us our orientations, every- 
one. Let us thank God, stop judging 
and start loving each of us with his 
love. 

Robert R. Morris, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Quotations from the Bible that 
condemn homosexuality appear to be 
the most widely used means for 
‘‘proving’’ that homosexuals should 
be barred from the ministry. Yet, the 
Bible also speaks out against other is- 
sues concerning human sexuality and 
relationships. For example, birth 
control, abortion, divorce, masturba- 
tion and pre-marital sex, to name a 
few. Protestant denominations have 
dealt with and, in essence, accepted 
with varying degrees of equanimity, 
these facts of life. It is widely ac- 
cepted today that many ancient reli- 
gious laws were founded on the prac- 
tical needs of the time; no divorce as 
unattached women were a burden on 
society; no birth control because pop- 
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ulation had to be increased. Today’s 
society has a different set of needs. I 
doubt whether a person aspiring to 
ordination today would be considered 
unfit were he or she divorced, ad- 
mitted to practising birth control or 
having an abortion. I doubt if these 
questions would even come up. Gen- 
eral strength of character and decen- 
cy are the guidelines that are rightly 
followed. 

Of all the issues mentioned above, 
it strikes me as absurd that the one 
being most condemned is the one that 
an individual has virtually no control 
over. We decide to divorce or engage 
in sexual activity but our genes deter- 
mine our sexuality. Or, as many 
might say, it is God-given. 

There are already homosexual 
clergy. There is no reason to believe 
that a homosexual minister would 
preach homosexuality as an “‘op- 
tion’’ for heterosexuals, any more 
than a divorced minister would 
preach divorce for happily married 
couples. Homosexuality clearly is 
still heavily shrouded in fear and ig- 
norance. 

Racial and gender prejudices are 
slowly being overcome in our socie- 
ty. It is time for Christians to have 
the courage to meet the challenge be- 
ing offered by the United Church’s 
historic decision, and realize that the 
calling and ability to serve Christ’s 
church are not genetically deter- 


mined. Sharon W. Moren, 
Kanata, Ont. 


(More letters on page 34) 


Noel Watson 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


View from the ivory tower 


H AIL, MARY, FULL OF GRACE! 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Advent is a pictorial event, a scenario. The cast assembles for the dra- 
ma (Act Two, scene one). Angels, pious folk, two couples in particular — Eliza- 
beth and Zechariah, Mary and Joseph — along with shepherds, animals, a plane- 
tary conjunction, and wise men from Persia presumably of Zoroaster’s religion. 
But one has special place, front and centre. A Jewish teenager befuddled by the 
whole thing, long on courage and short on experience. Mary: in Hebrew Miriam, 
meaning ‘‘rebellion’’; by tradition the daughter of Anne and Joachim, among 


those who hoped for the Messiah. 
She would later be called Blessed 
Virgin, Mother of God, even Queen 
of the World. Mariology turned into 
Mariolatry, even if her devotees 
worshipped in a secondary manner 
(hyperdulia rather than the Jatria re- 
served for deity alone). She is exalted 
to absurdity — at first immaculately 
conceived, at last assumed bodily to 
heaven, to share in the work of re- 
demption. But Protestants have reac- 
ted too strongly, turned away from 
the biblical witness to her special 
place and meaning. We tend to play 
down her role, to exclude her from 
her rightful honour in the church. 

After all, it was the archangel Ga- 
briel who addressed her thus: **Hail 
Mary, full of grace! The Lord is with 
thee: blessed art thou among wom- 
en.”’ (Angels speak King James En- 
glish). So far so good: Mary is spe- 
cially favoured by God to bear a spe- 
cial Child. It is the additions that 
trouble us: ‘“‘Holy Mary. Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners, now and at 
the hour of our death.’’ Does not 
mediation belong only to the Media- 
tor Jesus? This is a major point in di- 
alogue with Roman and Orthodox. 
But in turn they inquire whether we 
do not ask other humans to pray for 
us in time of need? Why not take the 
Communion of Saints seriously, and 
ask their support too? 

Mother Eve is also in the scene, in 
the shadows behind her younger sis- 
ter Mary. For this is a story of two 
Virgins, one who fell from grace 
through the word of a tempter, the 
other who conceived through the 
word of God. The two girls are 
joined in response to the divine 


Word, one saying No and the other 
Yes. Early theologians delighted in 
the connection: ‘‘Just as through a 


disobedient Virgin man was stricken - 


down and fell into death, so through 
the Virgin who was obedient to the 
Word of God man was reanimated 
and received life’’ (Irenaeus). And 
they made a curious but inspired sug- 
gestion: true conception comes 
through the ear! Life begins through 
hearing the vivifying Word; the new 
creation is delivered by Holy Spirit 
performing his mysterious office 


A Dream of the Future, 
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by Lemuel Patole, India 


within the heart. How else could one 
conceive the divine, or share his eter- 
nal life? 

But what about *‘Mother of God’’? 
Like its twin in Eastern Orthodox lit- 
urgy, Theotokos (God-bearer), this 
title does not glorify Mary but her 
Son. It safeguards the central doc- 
trine of who He is. There are two 
signs like gigantic brackets around 
the life of Jesus, each one pointing to 
his special case: Virgin Birth and 
Resurrection-Ascension. Neither one 
‘‘explains’’ things — the first is not a 
matter of biology (parthenogenesis), 
nor the second of astrophysics (as- 
cension to infinity). They are *‘limit- 
ing concepts’’, warning us not to go 
beyond them as if we could penetrate 
the darkness of Mystery. 

How fitting, therefore, that .Mary 
should have her own Rosary. This 


2001 


By the year 2000 virtually all those 
teaching in our theological colleges 
will be gone. 


The long journey to a teaching degree 
in theology (Ph.D., D.Th., Ed.D.) 
is a true odyssey of the spirit. 
But it costs money. 


The Administrative Council has 
established the 
W.A. and M. Cameron Bursary Fund 
for the training of future theological 
teachers from within our own church. 


Year-end gifts, and bequests to build up 
the capital are welcome now. 


Four persons have already 
benefited from this bursary. 


The W.A. and M. Cameron Bursary Fund 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


WHEN BUYING GIFTS 
for Christmas, REMEMBER 
the gift of aC.H.C. PROGRAMME 


Gift Certificates available from: 


( 
WS crieff hills community 


R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN CANADA 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Council of the Reformed Church in Canada (CRCC) in- 
vites applications from qualified persons to serve as its Exec- 
utive Secretary (usually known as Field Secretary). 
Qualifications include: commitment to the Reformed under- 
standing of the Christian faith; knowledge of the Reformed 
Church in Canada; enthusiasm for its growth; skills in assist- 
ing with church revitalization; poastoral and administrative 
strengths. 
Philosophy of Ministry description and salary scale are avail- 
able upon request. Please call 416-682-3658. 
Please, send resume or profile, plus a letter outlining relevant 
experience and aptitude for this position to: 
Rev. J. W. Vandenberg, 
1132 Vansickle Road, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada, L2S 223 
Suggested nominations are also solicited. Final date for sub- 
mission is December 31, 1988. 


Revolving column, 
continued 


aid to prayer and meditation, familiar 
in many religions, is a string of truths 
— the joyful mysteries, the sorrowful 
mysteries, the glorious mysteries. 
Joy and sorrow and glory, these are 
the secrets of Gospel. And Mary 
knows them all by heart. She was the 
first one to hear the Good News, to 
ponder ‘‘the mystery of godliness”’ 
already at work within her body. She 
heard, obeyed, conceived, brought 
forth, nurtured. Such are the steps of 
conversion, new life. The mystics 
know this, and regard Mary most 
highly as joining mystery with mean- 
ing, faith with life. 

So Mary is a symbol of faith, let- 
ting us see its dynamics, how it 
works. Like Jesus himself, Mary was 
Jewish rather than ‘‘Christian’’; the 
Jewish fact cannot be removed, it 
gives us our roots. Humble and obe- 
dient, she rejoices in God her Sa- 
viour. She embodies what Paul had 
in mind in his profile of the Jew, to 
whom ‘‘belong the sonship, the glo- 


ry, the covenants’? (Romans 9-11). 
Mary is the authentic Jew and there- 
fore the authentic Christian. Hence 
the next logical step: she is symbol of 
the Church. She sums up the faithful 
People of God who listen in expec- 
tant condition for what God will 
bring forth. She is the exemplary Ser- 
vant of God, singing her Magnificat 
on behalf of the wretched of the earth 
(Luke 1: 46-55). Her Song has al- 
ways functioned as a call to arms for 
God’s People, a declaration of inde- 
pendence and of hope. It contains a 
dreadful judgment too: the rich and 
powerful will be cast down, the poor 
and weak exalted. She knows that 
Simeon is right: her Son is a Sign that 
will be spoken against (Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul 
also). 

Where is Joseph in all this? Not 
far, but far enough. For Mary is a lib- 
erated woman, independent of Jo- 
seph. (Tradition would insist that she 
remained so all her life — even Lu- 
ther and Calvin accepted her perpetu- 
al virginity). Joseph may be her pro- 
tector, but she is the bearer of Life, 
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the agent of change in God’s darkling 
world. Mary is making history. Be- 
cause of her, the cast of the 
Christmas drama is larger than we 
can see with visible eyes. It stretches 
back, as the genealogies suggest. 
Back to Hannah, praying for a son 
and at last finding favour. Back to 
Samson’s mother, and to Ruth amid 
the alien corn. Back to Sarah and her 
child named Laughter, Isaac. Back to 
our first mother Eve. Our history 
books may think that captains and 
kings make the world go round, but 
Mary knows better. Bowing in obedi- 
ence, she offers the right gifts, the 
supreme gifts of gratitude and joy on 
behalf of all God’s maidens; and of 
men also. She is the second Eve, the 
new Mother of All; and in this sense, 
our Mother too. She is our secure 
link to the greater Mystery of God- 
with-us, and so to the lesser mystery 
of being the People of God. We are 
the Church because once upon a time 
Mary said Yes. CO 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 


FROM THE MODERATOR‘ 


A Vision for 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


phrase in Holy Writ “‘Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.”’ 

Let us consider first, however, 
what the dictionary means by vision: 
‘*Something beheld as in a dream — 
or revealed; an object of imaginative 
contemplation — power of the imagi- 
nation — unusual discernment or 
foresight (visionary —existing in 
imagination only — hence impracti- 
cal). 

Then to the Old Testament. Was it 
a vision that propelled Abraham into 
the unknown, leaving the familiar 
and moving into uncharted territory? 
Whatever we choose to call it, it 
meant for Abraham that he had to 
leave the familiar and move into a sit- 
uation that was not of his choosing. It 
meant a ‘giving up’’ of the security 
of a settled existence and going to a 
place that he had never seen before 
and therefore, onto a situation that he 
never before experienced. 

Can we say that Moses had a vi- 
sion when he noticed, much to his 
Surprise, that there was a bush that 
burned but didn’t burn up? Was the 
voice and the subsequent orders he 
received part of the same vision? 
The prophet Amos had great vi- 
sions (a basket of summer fruit). Eze- 
kiel saw wheels within wheels. Isaiah 
saw the ‘‘Lord high and lifted up’’. 
What about the New Testament? It 
is not free of such phenomena. Peter 
in his great Pentecost sermon, spoke 
of young men seeing visions and old 
men dreaming dreams. It was Peter 
who had the vision of the sheet with 
the unclean beasts, accompanied by 
the command to eat. Paul had a vi- 
sion when he heard and saw someone 


A fter two intensive sessions dealing with the Strategic Planning Process, a 
result of action of the 114th General Assembly regarding the future of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, one truth comes through loudly and clearly: The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada at this point in her history, lacks a vision. And 
when you lack vision, you lack direction, you lack a certain cohesiveness, you 
are missing a sense of motion, a sense of purpose and meaning. 

To have no vision, means that in many ways you are standing still, you are 
going nowhere, you are, in effect, dying. It points up the truth of that well known 


from Macedonia beckoning him to 
come and help them. 

Where are we? Are there threads 
running through these examples? 
Consider the following: each one is 
biblical, each comes as a surprise, 
each appears to have its source in the 
Lord God, each comes out of the blue 
with little or no preparation time. 
Each calls for a radical change, a giv- 
ing up of what their present way of 
doing things was and each calls for a 
daring to move into new territory, 
hitherto unexplored. There is a con- 
tinuous thread of risk and uncertain- 


A challenge 
for us! 


Any vision that might be claimed 
for The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, must fulfil at least some of the 
above. 

A question. Does the following 
constitute some kind of a vision, or 
are they the ramblings of a moderator 
whose sense of responsibility for the 
whole church far exceeds what the 
office requires? Is it a vision, or is ita 
nightmare, an hallucination, or mere- 
ly a hyperactive imagination? 

It meets at least some of the crite- 
ria mentioned above: it is a surprise, 
it comes out of the blue, it cails for 
radical change, it means moving into 
new territory, it is risky and it is 
filled with uncertainty and it would 
require an extremely deep depen- 
dence on Almighty God. 

It comes from looking very se- 
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Bruce Miles 


riously at the Magnificat, Mary’s | 
great hymn of praise and adoration, | 
and trying to discover what it means | 
for today. These words leapt from the | 
page: ‘‘God has scattered the proud, | 
put down the mighty, exalted those | 
of low degree, filled the hungry with | 
good things, the rich have been sent | 
empty away.’’ And further, from 
Philippians where Paul says that Je- | 
sus Christ ‘‘made himself of no repu- 
tation, he emptied himself and be- | 
came obedient unto death. . . .”’ 

In terms of our brothers and sisters | 
in Third World countries, our church | 
would be seen as among the power- 
ful, the rich, the privileged. The pro- 
cess to be embarked on is one of giv- 
ing up and emptying. How is that to 
be done? In a simple but nonetheless 
radical manner. 

For one year, congregations will 
intentionally decide to live on the 
amount they usually give to Presbyte- 
rians Sharing. If this isn’t enough *‘to 
pay the normal operating expenses,’”’ 
they will borrow or do in their wis- 
dom what appears best. What they 
usually spend on themselves, (1.e. to- 
tal normal expenditures), will be 
given away. 

It would mean then, that as a 
church, for one year, we would live 
off $7 million, and give away $72 
million (total revenues) minus $7 
million = $65 million. 

Can you imagine what this would 
say to our suffering brothers and sis- 
ters around the world? Solidarity 
would be an actual experience, not 
just an expression. 

We would be emptied but then we 
would be filled, perhaps beyond our 
wildest imaginings! 

That is the vision. Is it really that, 
or just a cute trick? Only by trying it, 
would we really find out. 


Luke 


Christian Children’s Fund 
Is Doing Its Part! 


| n fact CCF has been reaching out to need 
children, families and communities of all 
faiths around the world since 1938 and has 
been able to help more than 1 '/2 million 
children since that time. 


The cost is only $21 a month and your 
child will receive more than 80¢ of every 
sponsorship dollar you give. And that’s one 
of the highest payouts of any charitable 
organization in the world. 


This Christmas please do your part... 
reach out to a hungry child. It’ll be the best 
present that child has ever received. 


Oat PlORL FREE 
1-800-237-7999 
or complete the coupon attached 


Christian Children’s 


O Remember... Fund of Canada 
It’s just One Child 1027 McNicoll Avenue 
0 CJ At A Time! Scarborough, Ontario M1W 3X2 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada eg "| I would like [1 I cannot sponsor a child, 
is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non- ge to sponsor a but I would like to help 
political organization. We are a tax @ boy or (_) girl with my enclosed donation 
deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 <e (J Enclosed is $21 for the of $ 
and will provide an audited state- cr first month C1 Pl 
; ease send me more 
ment on request. at C] | leas is $252 for the information 
ee ee _ Name is ee, DEO TEE HSE ones 
vu & Address _ eee pes Bue 
City, Town Seay ie ie EON é Postal Code ve ae Pelephone 0) yc 
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A new hymn for congregational singing 


MARY’S CAROL 


Tom: from )my?womb the child @y is’ born thew my-e stem ye of 


While in my womb the child still lay, ao *hratherss care was 

The shepherds came in their  de- light to cel-  e- brate the 

Sleep now my child with -out a fear with arms of God sur- 
en 


life. -be-)- guna” Illy) “holds, the child close to my _ breast 


ev -er near, pro -tect -ing us with sin-’wy arms 
gift of life. They brought with them an orphan’d lamb 
rounding you. In moth -er’s love and father’s" care, 


pro -tect-ing it from ev-’ry harm. Yet mother’s arms are 

and driving out all threat’ning fear. Yet father’s arms _ lose 
to saveit from the dark night’sharm. Yet ev-en those who 
10 shepherd’s watch God’s love is near. Though human arms may 
ran 

fra- gile shields ‘’gainst — struggles sure to come. 

strength with age and fin -’lly come to _ rest 

tend the sheep must close their eyes in_ sleep. 

lose their strength God’s love finds oth -er arms. 


God to be a moth -er to my child. 
asks God to be a fath -er to my child. 
asks God to be a shepherd to us _ all. 
asks love to be em-bod-ied in us © all. 


Dan Bechtel, Advent, 1987, 
Professor of Religion,Dickinson College. 


Mary’s Carol was first sung by Sue Frey on Christmas Eve, 1987, in First credits) for solo or congregational singing. Inclusion in any publication or 
United Church of Christ, in Carlisle. It may be reproduced (with proper collection requires permission of the composer. 
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Commitee 

When | was appointed to the Church Growth 
Committee at its inception in 1980, | knew noth- 
ing about Church Growth. | wondered what it 
was all about and what contribution | could 
make to such a committee. Now, after being 
deeply involved for the past eight years, | joyfully 
tell you that it has been the greatest learning ex- 
perience — the most spiritually stretching, the 
most demanding, challenging and rewarding ex- 
perience | have had. And | am convinced that 
each of us possesses gifts which can be used in 
Church Growth if we take time to discover and 
use them 


The learning process began with the realization 
of what Church Growth is — that it encompasses 
every aspect of personal and corporate faith and 
work. It is likened to an equilateral triangle and 
to be effective it must happen on the three planes 
simultaneously and equally. There must be: 1) 
growth in personal spiritual depth and under- 
standing; 2) growth by enriching and strengthen- 
ing the fellowship of the Christian community — 
the church to which you belong or attend; 3) 
growth in outreach into the community in which 
you live — your famiy, friends, neighbours, 
work, clubs, sports and hobby associates. 


To find answers to my questions of the why and 
how of Church Growth it was necessary to be- 
come informed. Primarily, the learning process 
was through the committee meetings, where | 
was inspired and prodded by the experienced, 
dynamic and innovative leadership of the Co-or- 
dination, and other, committee members. There 
were books by highly respected authorities in the 
field, seminars and workshops led by specialists 
in various areas of concern, and research pro- 
jects to enlighten and inform with their findings. 
Encouragement and practical help were offered 
as we began efforts in our own spheres of activ- 
ity. Through this process | became familiar with 
the principles of Church Growth 


Growing Views 
WE ALL MUST PLAY A PART 


Since 1980 | have lived in Toronto, Saskatoon 
and Calgary, and | have established, worked on 
and continue to be involved with congregatio- 
nal, presbytery and synod committees. These 
committees have provided leadership training 
for laity and clergy — through workshops, semi- 
nars and congregational evaluations, where ex- 
cellent consultants and leaders have heightened 
our awareness of the things that contribute to 
personal and corporate growth. 


Now the Church Growth Committee is reaching 
the end of its mandate — to make the 80s a de- 
cade of growth. We have not grown as a denom- 
ination, in fact we continue to lose members. 
The Church Growth report to the 114th General 
Assembly is very interesting and bears reading. It 
contains a key statement which says that part of 
our problem “‘is a failure to provide adequate 
pastoral care to members — a responsibility of 
the entire congregation.” This is sometimes diffi- 
cult for us, as laity, to grasp. We remain largely 
the object of ministry and we have not been 
trained or encouraged to ‘minister.’” If Church 
Growth is to become a reality it must become 
the responsibility and privilege of each of us. We 
must learn the principles of Church Growth, dis- 
cover our own unique spiritual gifts and find 
ways we can use them for growth. 


Church Growth has taught me that everyone can 
become inflamed by Church Growth and can 
accomplish great things. The choice, the oppor- 
tunity, the responsibility is ours. Church Growth 


d 
depends on us Sheila Kirkland 


Sheila Kirkland is an elder and choir director at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Calgary. She has been editor of Growing 
Views for eight years and has served on other national 
church committees. 


Church Growth & Research, The Board of Congregational Life 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1)7 
Ronald Everett Van Auken, Associate Director, 


(416) 441-1111, Ext. 141 
Hazel Dowds, Administrative Assistant 
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An unexpected 


Christmas 


by Kenneth Oakes 


\eA 


I will never forget 
the feelings I had 
in the 

Intensive Care Unit 


== REN IN 
LA. MW 
Zz", \ val 


1 the Fall of 1986, I was busy ministering to one family 
after another in my congregation who were in crises. For 
example, the eleven-year-old son of an elder was diagnosed 
with a rare type of cancer of the lymphatic system. In light 
of this, I had been doing some extra reading to improve my 
pastoral skills in dealing with individuals and families fac- 
ing cancer. | remember reading David Watson’s book, Fear 
No Evil, a testimony of the British evangelist’s struggle 
with cancer. What was amazing to me was that on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1986, I found myself finishing this book as a patient 
in Kelowna General Hospital. I had been diagnosed as hav- 
ing a brain tumour. On December 3, surgery was per- 
formed. 

As my family and I passed through this crisis there were 
innumerable emotions and feelings I experienced that were 
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new to me. As I look back now, I’m finding this experience 
has given me a deeper understanding of my people’s emo- 
tional feelings as they pass through similar crises. I feel it 
has enhanced my skills as a minister and given me a special 
empathy for people who are facing a sudden medical crisis 
that may change their lives forever. 

My tumour revealed its presence by causing three focal 
seizures. One evening at 4:00 a.m. I woke up with extreme 
muscle spasms in my right leg. When the spasms stopped 
my right leg was temporarily paralyzed. My first thought 
was, “I’m having a stroke!”’ 

After being taken to the hospital with the motor paralysis 
fading, I was told by the physician that it was only a muscle 
spasm. I hoped this was true. When it happened again I vis- 
ited another physician who immediately put me on an anti- 


seizure medication and scheduled me to have a brain scan 
and electro-encephalogram. I felt confident the brain scan 
would be normal. Had I not taken thousands of brain scans 
as a Nuclear Medical Technologist, my vocation prior to en- 
tering the ministry? Surely this could not touch me, the pro- 
fessional. I was far too healthy, I was feeling so good, out- 
side of a few minor muscle spasms. 


My, fantasy was shattered the morning after I had the 
brain scan when I received a telephone call from my physi- 
cian, directing me to be in the emergency department of Ke- 
Jowna General Hospital the following morning for an ap- 
pointment with a neurologist. The brain scan was positive, a 
‘*shadow’’ of questionable nature had appeared on the scan. 
‘My physician’s telephone call shocked me. All of a sudden 
I found my mind travelling at terrific speed in a totally un- 
expected direction, making plans for myself and my family 
if | should exit this life. | was soon down at the bank, open- 
ing the safety deposit box and checking that my will was in 
order. 

The role was now changed. I was not ministering to a 
person in crisis. I was now the person in need. My need 
wasn’t evident, for I looked and felt in excellent health. It 
was an internal crisis created when my physician told me 
that I may have a brain tumour which could be malignant 
and to remove this tumour there would be need for major 
surgery. | was now learning firsthand how a person feels in 
that type of situation. At first my feelings overwhelmed me, 
triggered by the thought that I may have only a limited time 
left with my wife and family. We had waited eight years for 
our son, Kevin, who was now two. I was thrilled when he 
arrived, yet I was sad now with the realization that at his age 
he may never remember me. I was also disturbed by the 
weight of responsibility that may fall on my wife, Irene, in 
raising our active boy. 

After this first wave of emotion had passed it was not 
long before I had drawn up a battleplan to try to defeat this 
foreign enemy. All my emotions and energy became fo- 
cused on that objective. I also found myself having simple 
desires. One of those, was to walk to the Tim Horton donut 
shop near the hospital to have my “‘last’’ donut and coffee, 
in case the brain surgery altered me forever. Another min- 
ister | knew in a similar situation wanted to go to McDon- 
ald’s for his last ‘‘Big Mac Attack.’’ These were not the 
type of desires I expected with a potential exit sign over my 
life. I figured I would want to experience some great adven- 
ture I had always longed for, like a trip to Israel or Hawaii. 


I will never forget the feelings I had in the Intensive Care 
Unit following surgery when the neuro-surgeon approached 
me to report the results of the surgery. It was as dramatic to 
me as are the few seconds of silence before the jury an- 
nounces its verdict. What a relief when he told me it was a 
benign tumour which had been removed. 

A flood of emotions rushed into my soul, feelings of joy, 
praise and thanksgiving to God. 

The major battle had been won but there were still many 
challenges before me. One of these was struggling through 
a brief period during my recovery when I lost my ability to 
speak. For three days, attempts to utter a few words in En- 
glish became as hard for me as trying to express myself in 


New Testament Greek. My mind was clear, but trying to 
say something that was clearly understood was extremely 
difficult. The loss of speech came suddenly, the fourth day 
after surgery. In the morning I had been speaking fluently 
with a friend on the phone, who commented how remarka- 
ble my progress seemed. By mid-afternoon I found it diffi- 
cult to utter two words. The manner in which this happened 
and the implications for me as a preacher created deep anxi- 
ety. 

Having preached many sermons on anxiety, I found it a 
humbling experience as a minister to acknowledge I had 
feelings of anxiety. One evening, these feelings were boil- 
ing inside of me, and I felt I had to try to express them to 
someone, So I got the attention of the night nurse and 
struggled to say five words, “‘I’m having an anxiety at- 
tack.’’ That night I poured out my feelings to God. After 
doing these two things, I found a lot of my inner tension 
was removed. What a relief when two weeks later I was 
talking as naturally as before. 

Another challenge was to bring my right leg back to life, 
for it had been paralyzed as a result of the surgery. The neu- 
ro-surgeon told me that movement would return to my right 
leg when the nerve cells healed. It would also take a consid- 
erable amount of physiotherapy. I’m glad to say that most 
of the motor ability has returned to my leg. 


As I reflect on this experience, I can see that it has had a 
major impact on my life. It has caused me to look at life 
from a different angle, realizing that I am not the “‘untouch- 
able.’’ I thank God for each day he gives me. 

This experience has affected my pastoral ministry in two 
ways. It has drawn me closer in empathy and understanding 
to those in my congregation and community suffering 
through similar painful experiences. Secondly, people in 
my congregation feel closer to me knowing that I have 
passed through a crisis similar to their own. 

I am reminded of a question I heard sometime ago, 
‘‘How can a pastor be a good shepherd if he or she has nev- 
er experienced problems or pain?’ 

I am also reminded of the words of Saint Paul, himself a 
man well acquainted with affliction: 

‘Praise be to God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ The Father of compassion and the God of 
all comfort who comforts us in all our troubles so 
that we can comfort those in any trouble with the 
comfort we ourselves have received from God.”’ 

(II Corinthians 1.3) 

When I was in Knox College, I took a number of formal 
courses in preparation for pastoral ministry. As I see it now, 
those courses were only the beginning. Learning about pas- 
toral ministry does not end upon graduation. I have just 
completed another of God’s courses. oO 


ee 


Ken Oakes is minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Trail, British Columbia. 
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Meet the Moderator 


A man for all seasons. . . 


by Vince Leah 


Bruce Miles, when he was captain of the University football team in 1953. 


A much-hackneyed phrase, generally used to reveal ver- 
satility, but perhaps it will help describe Bruce Miles, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Or should we describe him as a man of 
broad interests, a very human person who discovered long 
ago that we are all God’s children and like the creator he 
does not stick labels on people or other faiths. Certainly he 
is Manitoba’s best-known clergyman, thanks to his long- 
running, brief programme A Moment of Meditation on radio 
station CJOB in Winnipeg. 

A vast legion of listeners pause daily to hopefully find 
some spiritual strength in his short messages, usually simple 
illustrations of God’s people at work or divine intervention 
in everyday living. I was not surprised, while having my 
hair trimmed in a local barber shop where the barbers, post- 
war arrivals from war-torn Germany, paused in their work 
to listen to the shop radio. Bruce Miles’s exposure at times 
threatens to make him everybody’s pastor, a role he may not 
seek, but willingly accepts, helping those who having 
turned away from the church, all at once need counselling 
or someone to bury their dead. 

Sporting associations, such as lawn bowlers and curlers 
who always have felt the importance of a church service to 
kick off some major tournament, also have turned to him. 
Actually it is appropriate. Bruce Miles has a sporting back- 
ground and his interest in the athletic pursuits of the com- 
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munity is genuine. After all, he captained the University of 
Toronto football team and maybe the banging and bumping 
he took playing guard only helped to condition him for the — 
burdens he would face as a man of the cloth. When he came 
to First Presbyterian Church in Winnipeg, he did not take © 
long to get into community activities. He coached a team 
from the River Heights Community Club to the finals of the 
city parks’ six-man football programme. 

‘‘It was no big deal,’’ he remembers. **All I had to do 
was to teach them how to block and tackle.”’ 

He coached minor hockey at River Heights and followed 
the activities of his own sons in sport. Mark and Gordon 
Miles went off to Dartmouth College in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, and played hockey for the college team. 

An avid curler in the Chaplains Curling Club, a long-time 
group of Winnipeg clergy addicted to the roarin’ game, he 
also was involved in the traditional game known as the 
Saints and Sinners in which the preachers took on the rep- 
resentatives of the sports media as a feature of the Manitoba 
Curling Association bonspiel. The sports-types invariably 
lost. 


He does not find it unusual that a clergyman could have 
been keen on sports if the approach is sensible and common 
virtues are not ignored. He won the George M. Biggs 
Sportsmanship Award at the University of Toronto and 
notes that two old team-mates joined him in the church: Al 
Haig who is connected with the movement, Faith at Work, 
and Bob Rumball, prominent for his work with the deaf. 

Dr. Miles resigned from the Ethics Committee of the 
Medical School of the University of Manitoba but other 
groups seek his services, such as the Canadian Association 
for the Mentally Retarded and the Manitoba College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 

Born in Toronto in 1929, he entered the University of To- 
ronto, graduating in 1950. He went to Knox College for his 
theological polishing and was ordained in 1953. He started 
his ministry in Oshawa, Ontario. Then he moved to Listo- 
wel, Ontario, where in 1959 the tragedy of the collapse of 
the town hockey arena which killed eight peewee hockey 
players and their coach was a traumatic experience, a soul- 
toughening experience of identifying the dead which includ- 
ed three little fellows from his church school. He came to 
his present church in 1968. 

First Presbyterian remains a keystone in its denomination 
in Winnipeg. Founded after church union in 1925, it over- 
looks Vimy Memorial Park, a delightful patch of green that 
remembers the war dead, particularly those of Manitoba’s 
Scottish battalions and the 44th Winnipeg battalion, all who 
served in the assault on Vimy Ridge in the First World War. 
There are memorials in and out of the church to the 16th Ca- 
nadian Scottish and the 43rd battalion of Winnipeg’s 
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The Miles family in 1962. Bruce and his wife Marni are shown wit 


Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 

The church also is the spiritual home of the Camerons’ 
militia battalion. Easily accessible by public transit, First 
Presbyterian is virtually on the corner of Canora and Por- 
tage Avenue and is as well-known as its pastor. 


fl ie Moderator expresses concern over declining mem- 
bership in the Canadian church, plus the phenomenon of in- 
creased giving. 

‘By the year 2030,”’ he figures, *‘there will be no church 
and we’ll have a bank load of money.”’ 

Yet the church has struggled and triumphed in Winnipeg. 
Kildonan Presbyterian, sometimes simply known as *‘Old 
Kildonan,’’ has opened its new church, continuing the work 
of 137 years in the same neighbourhood. Opened in 1851 
after John Black arrived in answer to the prayers and dreams 
of Scottish settlers that they would get a preacher of their 
own, the original building will serve as a museum of church 
history in Western Canada. When he built it, stonemason 
Duncan McRae observed, “‘Aye, it'll stand for a hundred 
year or more.’ Young families in an expanding residential 
area on the city’s northern boundaries have discovered Kil- 
donan. The city’s Korean community has been putting the 
finishing touches on a splendid edifice in North Winnipeg, 
on the fringe of the city’s core area, testament to the zeal of 
Presbyterian missionaries who brought the faith to this dis- 
tant land long ago. While the Moderator’s eccles iastical 
province takes in the entire nation he can rejoice in what is 
being done here in Winnipeg's eleven churches, which in- 
cludes an Inter-city mission and the Anishinabe Fellowship, 
both in the core area. 


h their children, from left, Mark, now 31, Debbi, (30), Gordon, (33) and Cathi, (29). 


Ss 


The Moderator has 35 years in the pulpit behind him. 
This unassuming man, who strolled into the writer’s tiny of- 
fice, looking as though he had just put the lawn mower 
away, wonders about stress and burn-out. Will his role as 
the Moderator add to the pressures? He didn’t say, but he 
does remember attending a seminar in the southern United 
States and was so beaten down by stress that he and his wife 
Marni spent the first two weeks retreating to the obscurity of 
merely shopping. 

Marni is a school teacher. Three of the Miles’ four chil- 
dren are teachers, and the fourth married one, which would 
leave education owning a priority in the Miles family. 

He is not given to backing away from challenges. He 
wonders if the loss of a well-liked brother in the Second 
World War had prodded him into realizing he would accept 
new responsibilities although he only was 14 at the time of 
his brother’s death. 

‘*T challenged Findlay Stewart, at that time the well-liked 
minister at St. Andrew’s Church in Kitchener, Ontario, to 
meet me in the broad jump,’’ he remembers. **Findlay was 
a husky, squat sort of a man with shoulders a mile wide. 

; 1 Fost.” 


Vince Leah is a longtime newspaperman in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. For many years he wrote 
for the Tribune and still writes occasionally for 
the Winnipeg Free Press. 
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IONA celebrates 50 years 


How it 


really started 


IT IS DIFFICULT to put into words my appreciation of Life 
and Work’s intention of writing something in recognition of 
the lona Community and its 50th anniversary. The only pos- 
sible response is to be “‘dead honest’’! 

Folk now write to me and congratulate me on having the 
idea in the first place, when that just isn’t true. 

You see, when I was minister of Govan there was an old 
ruined mill at Fingleton which we were able to use as a 
weekend retreat for unemployed people in the parish. 

The unemployed were terrified of losing their skills and 
becoming unemployable; so for £15 we bought a bus, and 
each weekend we took the unemployed and their children 
(some of whom had never even seen the countryside) and 
went out and restored that mill as a residential place. 

We even dammed the burn and made a swimming pool 
from the mill pond. 

One summer, an assistant at Govan was on retreat with 
me on [ona and said: *“*‘Why not do a Fingleton Mill to the 
ruined abbey?’’ My reply was instant: ‘‘Don’t talk rubbish. 
What do I know of the Celtic Church? Or indeed of building 
cathedrals?’’ 

To put the task into some kind of perspective you should 
realise that at that time there was only one telephone on the 
island, and it took a full day and a half to get to Glasgow. 

To kill the matter completely, | wrote to the cathedral 
trustees about the notion, convinced that they would turn it 
down so that I could get the notion out of my head. To my 
amazement they said: ‘‘Yes.’’ To my horror they said: 
“You will find the money, won’t you?”’ 

There’s still a way out, I thought — for who would pro- 
vide money for such a scheme? So I resolved to write to 
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1988 marks the 50th anniversary of the 
Ilona Community. Over the years, many 
Canadians have had the joy of visiting the 
community and participating in tts life. 
To mark the anniversary we reprint two 
brief articles from the August, 1988, 
edition of Life and Work (magazine of the 
Church of Scotland). The first 1s written 
by Dr. George MacLeod, the founder of the 
community, and the second by John 
Harvey, the present leader of the 
community. 


three people, and, if none supported the idea, to drop it. 


The first replied that he thought I had been working too 
hard and needed a break! The second hasn't replied yet and 
as we have just passed the 50th anniversary of my sending 
the letter | suspect he never will! 

.. . But the third? . . . Well, the third sent £5000! After 
that I had no option but to get started. 

I have told you all that to make one point. My point is 
that God wanted it all to happen, in spite of the stupidity of 
George MacLeod! I am still convinced that God wants it! (J 


Drawings and Celtic 
Christian symbols 
appearing on 

these pages 

are from the 

lona Community. 


the coracle 


THE WINDS that are blowing around the world today, af- 
fecting churches and nations alike, make the charting of fu- 
ture voyages for any craft a hazardous business. 


This is surely especially so for the craft that is the Iona 
Community, modelled as we are on the fragile coracle of St. 
Columba, and built, in a crazy sort of fashion, to sail the 
high seas. 

In this jubilee year, though, we are still afloat — and at 
least the experience of the past, filtered through faith and 
hope and charity, should keep our bows pointing in the right 
direction. 


We are with the churches; seeking, in a society marked 
by pluralism, injustice and an anxious sort of anticipation, 
to live the Christian life of the Kingdom of God in the pow- 
er of the Spirit. 


The Community has always felt called to play its part, es- 
pecially on the edges of the church — where the church is 
weak, where the church is testing out new models, where 
the church is in dialogue with other faiths, other ideologies, 
cultures other than the ones with which the church has 
grown up. 

That commitment is still central, and our responsibility to 
resource it, both centrally and wherever our membership 
lies, is clear. 

We are with the societies in which we live, mainly in the 


The future voyage of 


lona Abbey 


west, but in the south and east as well; and conscious, there- 
fore, of the fragile yet beautiful unity of our planet and peo- 
ples. 

The Community has always felt called to work for justice 
and peace; for reconciliation between conflict groups 
wherever possible; for understanding and co-operation 
amongst all who struggle to build the Kingdom, no matter 
the banner under which they labour. We would want to reaf- 
firm that commitment also, and seek to see it mirrored in 
our use of all our resources. 

We are a community, and so with one another: and our 
commitment to each other, in the keeping of our rule and 
the sharing of our failures, in friendship and in fun as well 
as in what George MacLeod once called ‘‘the chaos of the 
new life,’’ is another vital component of our calling. 

We need each other; for we have all found, however dif- 
ferent our journeys, that travelling together is very often the 
only thing that keeps us going. 

But most of all, we would be with Jesus. On Iona, in the 
abbey or the MacLeod Centre; in the centre at Camas; meet- 
ing together; or just getting on with it wherever God has 
placed us; in all these places, we are ‘‘on holy ground.” 
And the wind that blows, we believe, is the Spirit’s wind. 

With the help of Jesus, our sails are set for the next stage 
of the voyage. He alone knows the way ahead, but He’s 
never yet let us down. oO 
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== I 
SEK 24/3 


CHRISTMAS DAY WAS HERE. I had 
been dreading it since our four-year-old 
son, Ricky, drowned during a swimming 
lesson ten months before. 


lL. seemed the epitome of happiness and merriment to all 
mankind, except us. I complimented myself for having 
made it through Christmas Eve with unruffled calm, candle- 
light service, present exchange and all. My new challenge 
was the day ahead, and then, of course, the rest of my life. 

Seven years have passed since that dreaded day, but my 
memories of it are fresh; the mood and emotions of the day 
are recaptured here in the mode of today’s technological 
*‘fast/rewind’’: 

I begin preparing this evening’s Christmas dinner. Four- 
teen are invited, including three ‘“‘maybes.’’ I prepare ev- 
erything for 20. It’s more than my turn to play hostess. One 
thousand and fourteen really should be invited; I owe at 
least a dinner to everyone I know. They ’ve all been support- 
ing and holding me up since my little boy died last February 
DI 

The day begins better than expected. Jill surprises us by 
working daddy’s new Rubik pyramid three times in a row. 
Chuck is still trying to figure it out. Grandma is completing 
a Smurf puzzle by herself. 

I go about my dinner preparations: party peas for 20; stuf- 
fing for 20. ‘‘Jill, I cleaned the snow off Ricky’s gravestone 
yesterday. Would you like to go wish your brother Merry 
Christmas?’’ No, she wouldn’t. It makes her sad to go 
there. ““OK, Jill, you don’t have to go.”’ 

Cranberry relish for 20. Oops, we’re going to be short on 
mashed potatoes. I'll remind Chuck not to go for seconds. 
‘‘Chuck, would you like to go to the cemetery before I set 
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ristmas 


without 


by Helen E. Armstrong 


the table?’’ Ahhhh . . . I knew things had been going too 
well! ‘*Why do you insist on spoiling Christmas? How can 
you even bring that up?’’ I hear. 

I tell him he doesn’t have to go; Jill isn’t. They can stay 
home, but I want to go. Then comes the Law: “*We are a 
family; we either go as a family or stay home as a family.”’ 

I retreat to the bedroom and muffle my sobs in my pillow. 
I’ve got a bucket of tears stored up, but I just want to spill 
ten minutes of them alone right now. Fat chance! I’m fol- 
lowed and hot words are exchanged. He leaves. Good! Now 
I can cry for my son in peace. Chuck simply doesn’t under- 
stand my need to remember Ricky on this first Christmas 
Day without him. 


A pair of smiling faces appear, one attached to a four foot 
body and one attached to a six foot body, pretenders both. 
‘“We want to go to the cemetery, Mommy.”’ I tell them 
thanks, but no thanks. I’m not in the mood. 

Now it’s Chuck’s turn to carry the ball. He’s had it! He 
retreats coatless to a snow-covered deck. I continue setting 
the table and making casseroles for 20 and setting my face 
into an injured scowl. My eyelids feel like sandbags. I need 
to get out of here. I tell Chuck I’m going for a ride. I tell 
him if I’m not back when the company arrives, to shove ev- 
erything in the oven for an hour. | fling a dish towel across 
the room, it catches on a light fixture, and I split as I hear 
Chuck calling our guests to cancel dinner. 

The car won’t start. Now the tears pour out. The dam is 
broken and all my pent-up tears of three Christmas weeks 
flood out for my dead son. It isn’t fair! | loved him so much, 
and now I have to face every day of my life without him. I 
yearn to lie down in the snow next to his grave and die, but 
the car won’t start! 

Jill comes to the garage and reports back to daddy that I 


didn’t leave. Chuck informs the guests via the phone that 
he’ll get back to them about whether we’re on or off. As far 
as I know, he probably reported my hysterics to the newspa- 
per; but then, that would not paint well his new public 
image as city councilman. 

We dismiss Jill. Sometime back, Grandma went into hid- 
ing. We address the issues: dinner and the rest of our lives. 
We agree to deal with the immediate situation and pretend 
happiness for the evening. I call our guests, explain that my 
outburst is over and reinvite them for dinner. 

Just then an angel appears, one sent by God, I’m sure, to 
bring peace to this household. Six-year-old Jill reminds us 
of her need for us as her parents. She is jealous of the atten- 
tion her dead brother is getting. She also has a confession to 
make: she really didn’t figure out the Rubik pyramid. She 
peeled the colours off each side and matched them up. The 
three of us hug in a circle of shame, tears, and joy. The ex- 
pression of anger has been cathartic, and we again realize 
our tremendous need for each other. We don’t deserve the 
pain of our son’s/brother’s death, but what’s left of our fam- 
ily will survive. 

Chuck tells Grandma she can come out of hiding. I show- 
er my sandbag-filled eyes, and Christmas progresses per 
usual, well almost. The guests arrive, the presents are ex- 
changed and ripped open in less than three minutes. Atari 
cartridges abound. Dinner goes well, except for the short- 
age of mashed potatoes and the dog eating all of the home- 
made fudge. Gratefully, Christmas carols are avoided, but 
the love of Christmas exists. These beautiful people under- 
stand and accept us, not knowing what mood to expect from 
moment to moment. They aren’t scared off by our out- 
bursts, and they smile with us when we can muster it. 
Thank you, God, for loving people, and forgive us today for 
forgetting that a birthday, your Son’s, was to be celebrated. 


And with Christ’s birth came the offer of forgiveness that 
we so badly need. Fortunately, ‘‘Christians are not perfect, 
just forgiven,”’ as I recently read on a bumper sticker. 


December 26 


Dedortng back, I can see where the exhaustion of trying to 
appear composed these past weeks leading up to yesterday 
altered my perspective, and finally everything burst out of 
proportion. I have learned many lessons on how to get 
through the next holiday easier. 

Everything about these past few weeks has been painful. 
The music, the shopping, writing friends who hadn’t heard 
of Ricky’s death, receiving a few cards addressed to him 
also, unpacking his Christmas stocking, and seeing in every 
young child the Christmas excitement I so wished Ricky 
could share. 

If | could do this first Christmas without Ricky over, I 
would avoid shopping malls and buy via catalogue. I would 
accept few invitations to socialize and only with others who 
understood. I would do my holiday writing in November, 
early enough to reach friends before they wrote us. I would 
not make an attempt to entertain for large numbers, yet. I 
would not assume that other family members felt exactly as 
I did. But, most of all, I would keep Christ central to 
Christmas. I had unconsciously decided to walk it alone and 
handle this burden on my own; | had not asked for God’s 
help. 

In spite of the tension of the day, I feel that we did do a 
few things right. We hung Ricky’s stocking and asked fami- 
ly and friends who loved him to write of a memory to put in 
his stocking. We had a special Christmas candle to com- 
memorate the life of a precious little person this family trea- 
sured for four and one half years, and we allowed Jill to in- 
volve herself in all the joys of a normal Christmas season. 
We are thankful to special friends who took her to a holiday 
movie and also to ‘Breakfast With Santa.’ It lightened our 
burden. 

One week before Christmas I learned of a needy young 
boy who lived with his unemployed father. I decided to 
spend the money we would have spent on Ricky’s gifts on 
him. I called and received permission from Christopher’s 
father to bring over some Christmas goodies. Jill and I 
bought a school bag, socks and two or three toys and took 
them to the small apartment where Christopher lived. He 
was alone and waiting for us. After talking briefly, I asked 
his age, and he showed me an embroidered picture with his 
birth date. I couldn’t believe it! Christopher and Ricky 
shared the exact birthdate, October 19, 1976. 

‘Chance is the pseudonym God uses when He doesn’t 
want to sign His name,’’ our minister once said. God had 
surely led me to this precious boy. This was my Christmas 
miracle, a personal message from God to bring a measure of 
comfort to this first Christmas without my son. oO 


Mrs. Armstrong from Manitou Springs, Colo- 
rado, has been a high school teacher and fea- 
ture reporter for a local paper, and for four 
years served as the local newsletter editor for a 
national self-help group for bereaved parents 
called The Compassionate Friends. Her pub- 
lished articles include commentaries on as- 
pects of grief for national professional periodi- 
cals. 
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KEEPING 
CHRISTMAS 


Kids 
for peace 


by Alicia 


Barratt 


ello, I’m Alicia Barratt, and I’m secretary of KIDS 
FOR PEACE, which is a club sponsored by the Home 
& School at Beacon Hill School in Beaconsfield. 

Some people seem to think that kids should not worry 
about the question of war and peace in our world. But our 
club knows that all of us know about war. We can’t help it. 
We see it on TV before we even go to school. When parents 
don’t talk to us about our fears we just become more afraid. 
Clubs like KIDS FOR PEACE do talk about these problems 
and it helps. In fact, | wrote this poem about it: 

KIDS FOR PEACE is really great; 

In our club there is no hate. 

Nobody is scared when we leave our meeting, 
For all our fears we are defeating. 

We learn lots of stuff that we never knew before, 
Ad we are very happy when we walk out the door! 

One of the things we learned about is the huge amount of 
money that the world’s countries spend on armaments — 
guns, tanks, ships, bombers, etc. One of the things we 
found out from UNICEF for example is that for the price of 
just one submarine the world could build 450,000 homes for 
people who don’t have houses, including some 10 million 
children. 

In 1979 the United Nations declared the rights of the 
child which told us about all the rights of children all over 
the world. One of these rights is: ““The right to be brought 
up in a spirit of peace and universal brotherhood.’’ We still 
have a long way to go to have this happen. At this moment, 
there are 22 wars going on in various parts of the world. 
People who are not soldiers, especially children, are suffer- 
ing most. 


O ur club thinks something should be done about all this, 
and even though we are small, we intend to do our 
part. We’ve written letters to a number of adults, with good 
results in most cases. We’ve written puppet plays and 
poems and paragraphs all about peace. We’ve seen movies 
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and had discussions. We’ve taken part in meetings and as- — 


semblies. We’ve made co-operative games too. 


We’ ve also talked to the Beaconsfield City Council about ~ 


their becoming a Nuclear Weapons Free Zone, and they 
voted in favour of this. We didn’t expect them to be able to 
stop trucks of weapons going through the city, however. 
We realize that this is just a symbolic gesture, but we should 


all remember that symbols can be very powerful. Our Ca- 


nadian flag is one example of a symbol with power. When a 


home, or a club, or a church or city council, or a country © 
becomes a Nuclear Weapons Free Zone, it means that they — 


are going to work with others to try to stop the spread of nu- 
clear weapons and to try to work to protect life on earth. 
Have you thought of becoming one link in the chain of 
people, cities such as Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver, 
provinces such as Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, countries 
such as New Zealand, Norway, and Sweden who are going 
to continue to work for peace? We’d love to have you. (J 


Alicia is an 11-year-old member of Briarwood Presbyterian Church, 
Beaconsfield, Que. 


~The ott 
G pa Story 


by W. Harold Reid 


F or many years people have said that there are only two 

Christmas stories in the New Testament, in the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke. Children and adults have been 
thrilled by Luke’s account of the angelic revelation to the 
shepherds in Israel — ‘‘There is born to you this day a Sa- 
viour who is Christ the Lord’’ (Lk 2:11) and how the shep- 
herds went to Bethlehem and paid homage to the child Je- 
sus. Then in Matthew’s account there is emphasis on the 
virgin birth of Jesus (MT 1:23) and the beautiful story of the 


i 


wise men, coming much later, worshipping him and offer- 
ing their precious gifts. 

The gospel of Mark begins with John the Baptist and his 
baptism of Jesus so it omits all references to the early life of 
our Lord. 

The fourth gospel is quite different from the synoptics, 
for John seems to pass over the early events of Jesus’ life. 
Jesus is not mentioned by name until about the beginning of 
his ministry, and it is much later that John first refers to 
Mary as “‘the mother of Jesus”? (2:1). 

However on a deeper reading of John’s gospel you dis- 
cover that indeed he does have a Christmas message. The 
heart of that message is a declaration of the birth of Jesus, 
but John does this in such language that many do not recog- 
nize it — ‘*The WORD became flesh and dwelt among us 
_. .”’ (1:14). When you study the prologue of John you may 
be puzzled by verse ‘‘In the beginning was the WORD,” 
John was trying to state something about God for which 
there was no adequate word in the Greek language. He 
chose the Greek word LOGOS for *‘One who would reveal 
God to the world.”’ 


Funny, what memories are 


made of ! 


I remember going east from Victoria to Ottawa for my 
third Christmas. That’s the first Christmas I can remem- 
ber. | remember being at Erskine Church and going with my 
cousins to Sunday School, probably the Sunday before 
Christmas. My mother had been in that church from her 
very youngest days until years later, when she moved west 
with my father, my brother and sister. It was quite a feeling, 
even for a three-year-old, to be reminded that one’s own 
mother went to this church when she was only so high, and 
that she celebrated Christmas there so many years before. 
That was the same Christmas that I came down with the 
chicken pox. The same Christmas that I raced upstairs in my 
grandparents’ house with my cousin, Diane, trying to get to 
the bathroom. I remember going so fast - but I was three and 
she was seven, and I lost the race . . . Funny, what mem- 
ories are made of! I still have the stuffed Lassie dog that I 
got that Christmas. That was the first dog to graduate from 
nursery to primary in the Sunday School in St. Andrew’s, 
Victoria. My mother saved it for me through the years that it 
sat on a shelf in the ping-pong room. And now it welcomes 
visitors to my study. 
F rom my earliest years, Christmas has been family and 
friends, office and church Christmas parties, Christmas 


by Brian Weatherdon™ 


N ow in verse one if you replace WORD with JESUS the 
mystery disappears and you get the true meaning — 
‘‘Jesus was in the beginning.’’ Then when you continue 
down to verse 14 you get ‘‘Jesus became flesh...’ —a 
plain declaration of the birth of Jesus. 

Probably John did not mention the things commonly as- 
sociated with the birth of Jesus because Matthew and Luke 
had already set forth these facts in their gospels then in cir- 
culation. In the fourth gospel John is presenting these things 
in an entirely different way. 

Finally, something else of great importance is brought 
out here — ‘‘In the beginning was the WORD...” is a 
clear recognition of the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ. 

Thus John gives us the other Christmas story, very differ- 
ent from Matthew and Luke and clearly emphasizing the In- 
carnation and the deity of Christ — ‘‘In the beginning was 
the WORD — the WORD became flesh — the WORD was 
God.’ O 
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Dr. Reid, now over 93 years-old and the last living member of the Knox 
class of 1928, formerly taught Biblical Hebrew at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, and now lives in retirement in Burlington, Ontario. 
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trees, nativity scenes. Helping my father to put the star of 
Christ’s birth high up on the roof over our house, with shiv- 
ering fingers, and fear of getting off the roof to go down the 
ladder, and chicken soup to warm up with. Watching the 
baby Jesus and his mother Mary, and Joseph, shepherds and 
wise men, the care, the love, the beauty, shown in the fig- 
ures that were at the centre under our tree. 

I look back now through thirty some years of 
Christmases. The other night I was sitting in the late-night 
darkness with only Christmas lights and candles to guide 
my thoughts. The several panes of glass in our livingroom 
window each gave their own reflection of the tree lights be- 
side where I was sitting, each pane of glass seemed to re- 
flect the lights from a different year. It took me back in 
memory to different years, different times, when young, 
when married, my parents’ home, my aunt’s home, Che- 
ryl’s parents’ home, homes in the east and in the west, with- 
out children and with children. Christmas has been spent 
many different ways — but everywhere, and every year, 
Christ has been the centre of our celebration, the focus of 
our memory. It all centred around the birth of our Saviour, 
Christ the Lord. 


Christ the Lord. 
Brian Weatherdon is the minister of Little Harbour and Bethel, Pictou 
Landing, Presbyterian Churches in Nova Scotia. 
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Peace in Scotland 


by John Guy 


Phe wind whistled round the eaves of the Old Manse at 
Greenloaning on a cold and blustery May morning in the 
Scottish lowlands. In the open hearth of the front parlour the 
fire crackled hospitably as Helen Steven served scones and 
tea. ‘‘There were five of us who went to Brussels, all lead- 
ers in the peace movement in the Scottish Churches,’’ she 
began. ‘‘The military people at NATO Headquarters always 
do a set public relations presentation. You are supposed to 
sit in rows and listen, but we wanted dialogue, so we would 
re-arrange the chairs into a circle. All but one of their speak- 
ers agreed.”’ 

Helen, the Peace and Justice worker for the lona Commu- 
nity, and a member of the Scottish Churches’ Peace Team, 
went on to tell of the final dinner meeting between this dele- 
gation of peace activists committed to the elimination of nu- 
clear weapons, and to the principle of peace by peaceful 
means, and NATO military men committed to the belief 
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Helen Steven, Peace and Justice worker, at Peace House. 


that the nuclear threat is a practical and moral way of main- 
taining peace. 

She spoke of the surprise of the hosts when one of the 
Scots, a fine tenor, proposed that the guests around the table 
follow an old Scottish custom, an after-dinner sing-song, a 
kind of ceilidh. And so they sang. The NATO men gradual- 
ly relaxed; some of them joined in. When it was over, one 
of the generals, with tears in his eyes, thanked Helen for the 
warmth and humanity of their presence and the new ways of 
thinking that they had opened up. 

The Old Manse at Greenloaning, just off the road from 
Stirling to Perth, is now known as Peace House, Scotland’s 
first residential peace centre, founded last year by Helen 
Steven and Ellen Moxley. Helen describes it as a space for 
renewal and inner reflection, and for preparation for com- 
mitment to action. The demand for peace education proved 
to be so strong that the first year of Peace House, originally 


planned for promotion and advertising, became a year of ac- 
tive programming, with weekend courses on Women and 
Anger, Starting a Parish Peace and Justice Group, Basic 
Non-violence Training, and many others. Over 500 people 
attended Peace House in the first year. 

The knowledge, competence, dedication and faith of He- 
len Steven, and the immediate success of the new venture, 
Peace House, stand as signal examples of the energy and 
purpose of the current peace movement in Scotland, both in 
secular society and in the Churches. 

The peace movement in Scotland is probably more effec- 
tively co-ordinated, more representative of society as a 
whole, and more solidly supported by the Churches than 
that in any other part of Europe. I have come to this conclu- 
sion as a result of an extensive tour of Europe, East and 
West. In the summer of 1987 I spent three months visiting 
peace groups and peace activists, travelling by car, alone, 
covering some 20,000 kms. and visiting thirteen countries 
from the South of France to Stockholm and Helsinki, 
through West Germany and Austria to East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Timé did not permit a visit to 
Scotland. Keenly aware of the importance of Scotland in the 
European peace movement, I went there in May of this 
year. 


This logo 

was used to 
publicize 

a meeting 

for a nuclear free 
Scotland 

last May, 


in Glasgow. 


A present reality 

Peace activists in Scotland these days have a new song: 
“If ye see a Scottish warhawk flying past, photograph him, 
‘cause he might be the last. Put him in the museum, where 
the tourists can see him, if ye see a Scottish warhawk flying 
past.’’ These lines represent much more of a present reality 
than a hopeful fantasy. The Scots have always shared a 
strong national consciousness, often radical, frequently crit- 
ical of the domineering rule of the Sassenachs in West- 
minster. lan Davidson, General Secretary of the Scottish 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, writes in the May °88 
issue of Sanity, the magazine of the English CND, **The 
Scottish community has always tended to dislike inflated 
pretentions, including military ones. And increasingly the 
social priorities are seen as health-care jobs, housing, trans- 
port and education, before bombs. But many Scots also re- 
gard the cowardly and risky deterrent theory with irreverent 
scepticism and distaste.”’ 

Opposition to the British Government’s nuclear policies 
is widespread and growing, particularly regarding the nu- 


clearization of Scotland from bigger nuclear weapon bases 
on the Clyde, ten miles from Glasgow, for the new Trident 
submarine, to more nuclear power stations and processing 
plants, and the spectre of nuclear waste disposal, all conve- 
niently far from London. This Scottish opposition was 
clearly expressed in the General Election of 1987 when the 
number of Scottish Conservative seats fell from 21 to 10, 
while 62 opposition MPs were elected, 50 Labour, nine Al- 
liance and three Scottish Nationalists. 

I went to see the Faslane Naval Base on the Clyde, the 
location of the British nuclear submarine, ony twenty min- 
utes drive from the centre of Glasgow. Four submarines 
armed with Polaris missiles live here; each submarine car- 
ries a total of 128 nuclear warheads. Five hundred and 
twelve Hiroshima-sized Soviet targets live under constant 
threat. In a beautiful Scottish sea-loch dotted with colourful 
private sailboats, lies this dark and ominous establishment 
of nuclear death patrolled by guard-dogs, and protected by 
miles of huge rolls of razor-sharp stainless steel wire. It is a 
sobering experience to stand at the gate and observe the 
workers inside. Who is protecting whom against whom? 
Who is trapped behind the razor-wire of what complex of 
fears and threats, fallacies and delusions? Who possesses 
the knowledge and authority to draw clear lines between 
fantasy and reality? 

Over the hill in the next loch, a multi-billion pound pro- 
ject is under way, the future home of Britain’s Trident sub- 
marine force. As if 512 Hiroshimas are not enough to quell 
fear, four Tridents with 512 nuclear warheads each, will in 
a few years, be able to threaten 2048 Soviet targets. This is 
but one venue in the nuclear arms race. The Soviets have 
theirs too. 

I visited the Faslane Peace Camp, on the main road half a 
mile from the razor-wire. From a cluster of small trailers 
among trees by the road side, some half a dozen permanent 
peace-campers keep a watching-brief on the base, noting all 
movements through binoculars, chatting with guards and 
workers, maintaining a quiet continuous presence of con- 
science. At the Greenham Common Women’s Peace Camp 
at the U.S. cruise missile base in the South of England, the 
local town council of Newbury regularly orders the police to 
evict the campers, and hurl their makeshift tents and be- 
longings into the ditch in the early hours of the morning. At 


The Faslane Peace Camp. 
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Peace in Scotland 
continued 


the Faslane Peace Camp in Scotland, the Dumbarton City 
Council provides free accommodation on city land, and last 
year gave the campers a large and spacious trailer equipped 
with toilet and shower on permanent loan. Scotland is in 
many ways a different country. 

| SCOTTISH 


CND “If ye see a Scottish warhawk, 
flying past, photograph him ‘cause 


he might be the last. . .” 


KS aes a 

This is equally true in respect of the witness of the 
Churches. Church awareness of the distinctive nature of the 
nuclear arms race, and commitment to the task of relating 
this particular arms race to traditional Christian doctrines of 
war and peace and the Just War, was rather slow in starting, 
but in the last few years has developed rapidly and firmly. 

It applauded the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963 in which 
the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain undertook to 
test nuclear weapons only underground, and added to its 
support a demand for a total ban on all nuclear tests. A ma- 
jor report was prepared for the General Assembly of 1972 
on **The Christian Doctrine of the Just War.’’ The report 
made a clear distinction between so-called conventional 
weapons, which under certain circumstances could be said 
to meet the demands of the Just War principles, and nuclear 
weapons, which because of their vast and indiscriminate de- 
structive power, could not. 

In 1982 the General Assembly took an unequivocal posi- 
tion on the nuclear arms race: ‘‘The use and possession of 
nuclear weapons is morally repugnant and theologically in- 
defensible.”’ 

The General Assembly of 1985 urged all members of the 
church to support the nuclear freeze campaign and sent a 
Freeze Endorsement Petition to all congregations. Some 
150,000 signatures were gathered throughout Scotland. 

A resolution was passed at the General Assembly of 1987 
that every parish should be urged to set up a Peace and Jus- 
tice Committee. A pack of six biblical studies on the peace 
theme prepared by a Scottish theologian, Elizabeth Temple- 
ton, was recommended for these groups. 

Excellent work of high academic calibre has been pro- 
moted by the Church of Scotland through the project known 
as SRT, Science, Religion and Technology, a project of the 
Department of Ministry and Mission. 

It is encouraging to note that the Science Religion and 
Technology Project of the Church of Scotland sees peace in 
the broad context of social and international harmony. 


More prophetic protest 

In the Presbyterian Record of April of this year, Dr. Jo- 
seph McLelland reviewed a book by Dr. Donald C. Smith, 
a professor at Knox College, Toronto. Passive Obedience 
and Prophetic Protest: Social Criticism in the Scottish 
Church 1830-1945. Dr. McLelland noted that the thesis of 
this book is “‘that an orthodox Calvinism tends toward a 
theology of determinism and individualism which plays into 
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the hands of injustice and discrimination,’’ and regarded its. ‘! 
warning as of great significance to Canadian Presbyterians. | 
It is reassuring to note that the alarming ethical problems of 
recent times are resulting in a notable sharpening of the 
somewhat somnolent conscience of the Church. We are 
now seeing much more prophetic protest than passive obe- 
dience in the Church of Scotland. 

Lord George MacLeod, former Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, and founder of the Ilona Community, still an 
active peace activist at the age of 93, wrote an article, *‘The 
Church Must Go Radical Now,”’ in the summer 1985 issue 
of The Coracle, the newspaper of the lona Community. He 
began by saying that the first truth to grasp, if we are to 
make our contribution to peace between the nations, is the 
difference between the nature of any modern war and all 
previous wars. ‘‘The future wars can only be described as 
mass murder.’ He told his readers of a declaration of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1930 that if 
in any future war there should ever be an air attack on the 
civilian population,’’ the Church should withdraw its sup- 
port from the war even at the cost of defeat.’’ This unequi- 
vocal rejection of the evil of aerial bombardment some ten 
years before it became common military strategy, was in- 
deed prophetic, but premature. Now nearly 60 years later, 
the Church seems to be ready to lobby Government per- 
sistently for total rejection of war as ‘‘mutual mass murder”’ 
in favour of humane and rational non-violent means of na- 
tional defence. 

Christians in Scotland, and particularly Presbyterians, are 
struggling courageously with the tightly interrelated issues 
of the arms race, the danger of nuclear war, the survival of 
the human race, the care of our one and only home, planet 
Earth, and of justice for the poor and oppressed. They are 
seeking to bring to bear upon these vast and frightening 
moral issues the wealth of wisdom in biblical teaching and 
the historic tradition of the Church, and to shake loose from 
the narrow and crippling political and military dogma of the 
past that seeks security in death and destruction, and threats 
of overwhelming annihilation. They are exploring the chal- 
lenging new concepts being developed by the United Na- 
tions, that global security must be sought through disarma- 
ment, and that national security can no longer rely on mili- 
tary force, but on a wide range of diplomatic, economic, so- 
cial, and spiritual factors. They are forming links with 
churches and citizens in ‘‘enemy’’ nations in order to open 
the way for understanding and reconciliation. 

At the end of a heartening and reassuring two-hour con- 
versation with Helen Steven in the Old Manse at Greenloan- 
ing, I asked about her hopes for the future. ‘The most en- 
couraging sign for me is that the churches are beginning to 
waken up to this issue. We need people who see the spiritu- 
al connection. Peace is a matter of faith. Ultimately it 
comes down to faith. That is the ground of what we are 
doing.”’ 


For the last eleven years Mr. Guy has served 
as a chaplain in the University of Calgary, rep- 
resenting both the Presbyterian and United 
Churches. 


"CHURCH EXTENSION" 
HIGHLIGHTS 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
Church Extension On Vancouver Island _ by Bob Garvin 


If the Church takes seriously the 
mandate of Christ to share the 
good news, then church extension 
is not an option. The Presbytery of 
Vancouver Island has endeavoured 
to be faithful to this mandate resulting 
in three new congregations being es- 
tablished in fifteen years. Church Ex- 
tension is defined as_ the 
establishment of a new congregation 
in a rapidly growing area. Rapid 
growth, of course, is a relative term, 
for growth patterns in some parts of 
our country imply thousands of new 
homes and in others, hundreds. 


The congregation of St. Andrew's, 
Nanaimo, approached Presbytery in 
1970 to commence a new congrega- 
tion in the Parksville-Qualicum area. 
The Board of World Mission pur- 
chased a church site and the new 
work began as a second point of St. 
Andrew’s under the leadership of the 
Rev. Dennis Mahood. A trailer owned 
by the Board was placed on the 
property and for a number of years 
served admirably as a Trailer Chapel. 
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St. Columbia Presbyterian Church in Parksville. 


In 1978, St. Columba, as the new 
congregation was called, was 
separated from Nanaimo and 
received the appointment of the first 
minister, the Rev. Tony Boonstra. 
Building plans were soon under- 
taken with the result that the Church 
sanctuary and hall were dedicated in 
early 1981. Two other ministers 

have served in St. Columba: 

the Rev. John Taylor and most 
recently, the Rev. David 
Robertson, interim 
minister. The church 
historian stated: 

"Along every 

step of the 


ma) 
Parksville. 


Saanich Peninsula 


growth and journey of the congrega- 
tion, the Board of World Mission has 
been an active and vital partner." 


In 1980 the Presbytery received a peti- 
tion from a group of people in 
Campbell River to begin a Pres- 
byterian congregation. The Pres- 
bytery agreed and began work under’ 
the ministry of the Rev. Ken Oakes. In 
February in 1981 the congregation was 
officially constituted and named Trinity 
Presbyterian Church. | 


In 1983 the Board purchased a 1.4 acre 
church site on which was located a 
small house. After some renovations, 
the congregation was able to move. 
into 'Trinity Cottage". This building’ 
served the needs of the congrega- 
tion for a few years but growth im-. 
plied the need of larger facilities. 

In November 1987, under the. 
leadership of the Rev. Robert 
Sparks, the first phase of con- 
struction was completed 
which provided adequate 
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-worship and assembly space for 
‘them. The Rev. Ken Wheaton be- 
came the minister of Trinity in Sep- 
tember, 1988. 


‘The third new congregation was 

started in 1981 as a satellite of St. 

-Andrew’s, Victoria. A number of 
members in the Sidney area re- 

quested that services be commenced 
in their community. The minister, the 
Rev. Bruce Molloy, began a monthly 
service but this soon grew to weekly 
services. In 1986 the new congrega- 
tion was designated as a church ex- 
tension charge and was separated 
from St. Andrew’s. 


In 1987 the Board appointed the first 
minister of this new congregation, the 
Rev. Peter Coutts. Under his ministry 
steady growth has occurred. The 
congregation became known as 
"Saanich Peninsula Presbyterian 
Church" which designates the 
geographic area served by the con- 
gregation. In 1988 the Board pur- 
chased a fine 3.5 acre site for the 
congregation. The planning process 


Trinity Presbyterian Church, Campbell River. 


for a church building has now begun 
with the hope that it will become a 
reality in 1990. 


The Presbytery of Vancouver Island 
has been actively supportive of these 
three new congregations. One of the 
most tangible signs of support was 


Choir of Saanich Peninsula Church leading outdoor worship service on future church 
site on July 24, 1988. 
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the establishment of the Presbytery 
Extension Fund into which the eight 
original congregations contributed 
on a voluntary, as opposed to an al- 
location, basis. This Fund has been 
used in many ways with significant 
contributions to the congregational 
building funds. And what of tomor- 
row? The Presbytery is now inves- 
tigating the possibility of new work in 
west Victoria and also has an eye on 
Courtenay. 


The Rev. Robert Garvin is 
Supertendent of Missions for the 
Synod of British Columbia. 


Editor's Note: The Presbytery of 
Vancouver Island is one of the six 
Presbyteries which showed a net 
growth over this fifteen year 
period. The others also had either 


strong Church Extension 
programmes or established chur- 
ches reaching out to rapidly grow- 
ing communities. 


by lan Morrison. 


While Dennis Cook (White 4 
_ Mississauga) ponders some 
material, Bill McElwain (aformer church 


extension worker) and Jan McIntyre (St. yy. 
Share some f - 


_ Andrew's, London) 
_ stewardship insights. 
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THINGS SURE AREN’T THE WAY THEY USED TO BE 
(IN MISSION) by Glen Davis 


Bernard & Ruth Embree (Liaison to China). 


Not many years ago anyone with even 
a passing interest in the overseas mis- 
sion of our Church could have named 
the "Big Five", i.e. the five countries in 
which we had mission relationships: 
Japan, Taiwan, India, Nigeria and 
Guyana. Gradually we added Nepal, 
Malawi, Lesotho and Mauritius. And 
in the last few years our overseas 
partners have increased with dizzying 
speed, at least by Presbyterian stand- 
ards. While maintaining close ties 
with partners in these nine countries 
we have not only renewed and 
strengthened relations in China, 
Korea and Central Asia, but we have 
ventured into some very unfamiliar ter- 
ritory: e.g. South Africa, Central 
America, Lebanon, Cyprus, Kenya, 
Zaire, Pakistan, Mozambique and 
Brazil. 


How did all this happen? Did "we" 
decide it was time to expand "our in- 
fluence" to these places? No, the 
days of such imperialistic thinking are 
over. In every case we responded to 
Clear initiatives from the region. To 
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say no toacry for a professor of bibli- 
cal studies in Beirut; to refuse to stand 
with sisters and brothers in El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua in their struggle 
for peace with justice; to ignore op- 
portunities to provide teachers in 
China and health workers in Pakistan 
would have been to disobey what we 


believed to be a call of God to be with 
Christ in mission. 


But it is not only the geographical 
focus of mission overseas that has 
shifted; the whole style of missionary 
participation has changed. This is” 
best illustrated by the recent appoint- 
ment of four "area missionaries" or 
"regional liaison persons" to Central 
America/Caribbean (Joe Reed), to 
China (Bernard & Ruth Embree), to 
Africa (Rick Fee) and to the Middle 
East (Douglas duCharme & Sandra _ 
Ballantyne). The day-to-day respon 
sibilities of these missionaries are quite 
different because of the diverse con- 
texts in which they work. But they do’ 
have a few things in common. . 


First, their purpose is not to establish © 
a Presbyterian church in the region. In _ 
most cases that would undermine or 
compete with the work of long-estab- 
lished churches. Rather the goal is to” 
stand with Christian brothers and 
sisters as they seek to be obedient to © 
the demands of the gospel in their con- 
text. For example, in Central America | 


Randy Etwaroo, minister of the Guyana Presbyterian Church, with Joe Reed 
(Area Missionary to Central America/Caribbean). 
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that means helping to meet urgent 
human needs by identifying develop- 
ment projects, facilitating the depar- 
ture of refugees in life-threatening 
situations and placing volunteers in 
service projects. 


The second common feature of these 
appointments is that each missionary 
must spend atleast three months every 
year in Canada doing education, inter- 
pretation and deputation. In recent 
years our Christian partners overseas 
have challenged us to spend more time 
and money on ourselves; i.e. on in- 
forming our own people about what is 
really happening in the world and on 
educating them for obedience in mis- 
sion. In other words, they are saying 
that our missionaries and projects 
overseas are needed and helpful, but 
at the same time unless we take 
seriously the urgent need to change 
values, attitudes and structures at 
home we will fail to bring about the fun- 
damental changes that are signs of the 
coming reign of God. 


The policy of having our area mis- 
sionaries spend three months of each 
year in Canada is an attempt to keep 
faith with these overseas partners who 
struggle daily for survival, for peace, for 
justice and for the truth of the gospel. 
This policy is also a response to chur- 
ches in Canada who have requested 
more speakers and interpreters for 
their local education programs. If your 
group, church, presbytery or pres- 
byterial wants to take advantage of this 
Opportunity please contact your pres- 
bytery mission convener, synod super- 
intendent or the Education for Mission 
office at 50 Wynford Drive. 


Finally, the other common feature of 
these area missionaries is that they 
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often work in unpredictable, risky 
situations that require much discern- 
ment, wisdom, courage and 
flexibility. They are deeply committed 
servants of Christ and of our Church. 
They deserve every bit of support that 
we can muster, both prayerful and 
financial. 


No, things sure aren’t the way they 
used to be in mission. The wind of the 
Spirit blows where it wills. The danger 
for us is not that we will get blown 


Douglas du Charme 
& Sandra Ballantyne 
(Area Missionaries to 
the Middle East ee 


Rick Fee (Liaison to Africa), in his office at the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria, 


away, but that we will fail to follow in 
obedience when the Spirit blows our 
way. 


The Rev. H. Glen Davis is the 
Secretary for Overseas Relations 
of the Board of World Mission. 
He has responsibility — for 
administering the overseas 
program of our Church including 
the maintaining of relations with 
overseas partner churches and 
the oversight of overseas staff. 
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PLEASE DON’T READ THIS, IT’S QUITE BORING... 
(unless, of course, you want to promote education for 


mission in your congregation...) 


A New Resource! 


"Old Patterns, New Possibilities" 

Produced by the Canadian Council of Churches, this study guide provides 
background on the countries, people and religions of the Middle East. 24 
pages, with map, many photos, suggestions for using the resource, and for fur- 


ther reading. 


Available from the Resource Distribution Centre, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
Order Number: 40/4194/014 Cost: $1.90 plus 6% handling 


MISSIONARY PROFILES > 
KNOW, SUPPORT AND PRAY FOR YOUR MISSIONARIES 


by using : | os a 
MISSIONARY PROFILES... Seng : 


Up-to-date: profiles (including pictures) of all the overseas missionaries of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, plus some of the Canada missionaries. . now 
available in sets. These profiles include biographical data and information « onthe 
work the missionary is doing. 


Order No. 40/4194/027 $5.00 for'a 3-year subscription includes all new issues. 


DON’T MISS OUT! 
The 1989 Presbyterian Church Calendar titled "REFLECTIONS OF GOD’S 
LOVE" is still available but they’re going fast! 
Order now from 
The Resource Distribution Centre 
1-99 copies 
Order No. 40/4193/001 
100 or more copies 
Order No. 40/4193/002 $1.30 ea. 
9 x 12 white envelopes 
Order No. 40/4193/003 


$1.40 ea. 


$ .08 ea. 
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COMINGS & GOINGS 
COMINGS 


ELLIS, Rev. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn 
(Taiwan) - in Canada on one-year fur- 
lough with study and limited deputa- 
tion. 


FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria-Africa 
Liaison) - returning in March for three- 
month furlough with extensive deputa- 
tion. 


LOOM, Mr. George (Kenya) - ex- 
pected to return to Canada in Novem- 
ber for short furlough with deputation. 


MacKAY, Rey. Donald (Nigeria) - 
returned to Canada in November fol- 
lowing a five-year term of service in 
Nigeria. 


MacDONALD, Miss Myrtle (Pakistan) 

- returns to Canada in early December 
which ends her two-year volunteer as- 
signment. 


McLEAN, Rev. Paul & Mrs. Mary Beth 
(Taiwan) - in Canada for one-year fur- 
lough with study and limited deputa- 
tion. 


and GOINGS 


EMBREE, Dr. Bernard & Mrs. Ruth © 
(China Liaison) - returning to Hong 
Kong in December following four- — 
month home assignment in Canada. 


RANDALL, Miss Joy (Taiwan) 
returned in November, following three- 
month furlough in Canada with 
extensive deputation. 


REED, . Rev.» Joe, (Central 
America/Caribbean) - returning to 
Canada in December; extensive 
deputation in January, April and May. 


SIVERNS, Dr. Ted & Mrs. Betty 
(Lebanon) - returned to Lebanon in © 
October following three-month fur- 

lough with deputation. : 
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No Way To Live: Poor Women 
Speak Out 

by Sheila Baxter, New Star Books, Van- 
couver, B.C. 1988, 231 pages. $10.00 

Many of us strengthen our aware- 
ness of and commitment to justice is- 
sues by listening to stories of those 
who are being oppressed or hurt by 
the myriad injustices and indignities 
of the world. No Way To Live is a 
book of personal stories of women 
and children who live in poverty and 
speaks clearly of the injustices they 
face daily. 

Included in the book are anti-pov- 
erty speeches, excruciating facts 
about poverty itself, a story from a 
social worker’s perspective (who sel- 
dom gets to tell it like it is), lists of 
some 56 anti-poverty groups in the 
country, and excellent photographs. 
There is always initial difficulty with 
raw Statistics: how to interpret them. 
In this book, they immediately broa- 
den and deepen the reader’s already 
accumulated feelings about poverty 
and injustice. These statistics draw us 
out beyond the immediate, known 
neighbour, about whom we all likely 
will share or respond. Statistics, 
when interpreted compassionately, 
yield the much larger picture, sorely 
lacking in first-person accounts only, 
or in novels, films, and regular news- 
paper columns. 

The author, Sheila Baxter, who 
herself lives in poverty and was moti- 
vated to write this book out of anger 
from working as a volunteer welfare 
advocacy worker/volunteer in the 
downtown eastside area of Vancou- 
ver, principally with the Downtown 
Eastside Women’s Centre. She 
sounded out the notion of a book to 
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At OBC, people grow in their 
friendship with God through 
challenging study, community 
worship and friendship with other 
members of God's family. You can 
join more than 300 other 
Christians who are making friends 
with God. 


Ontario 
B Bible 
Cy College 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario 
M2M 4B3 


(416) 226-638C 


Theological 
eologica 
= Seminary 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH 
TO SEMINARY BASED ON 
A SOUND ACADEMIC 
FOUNDATION... 


Ontario Theological Seminary 
offers the MDiv with majors 

in pastoral studies, counselling, 
youth ministry, missions and 
Chinese ministry, as well as the 
MTS and the Certificate in 
Biblical Studies. 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 
(416) 226-6380 


Books continued 

effacing, and turned over the full 
credit and weight of the book to the 
contributors and all of the hidden 
supporters, tucked within the labours 
for the book. 

In her own introduction to the 
book, Sheila says it well: ‘Poor 
women have the right to be heard. 
Governments, special commissions, 
churches, and academics have spent 
millions of dollars trying to under- 
stand poverty and the poor — but 
how often were the poor themselves 
consulted, listened to?’’ Sheila asked 
Vancouver women three questions: 
What are your reasons for your being 
poor? What could be done to change 
your situation? Do you think you al- 
ways will be poor? 

Reading the women’s answers left 
the woman reviewer (Pam Cooley) 
shocked, angered, and saddened by 
how trapped women are by the pre- 
sent system. She felt vulnerable be- 
cause of her own potential for a life 
in poverty, because she is a woman. 
Feeling enlightened by the women’s 
stories, Pam received a clear feeling 
about what is now needed to end pov- 
erty. The beginning lies with having 
one’s Own misconceptions about liv- 
ing in poverty more fully revealed. 
Then, later, concrete, consistent 
(lifelong) actions will follow. 

This book is important. This book 
speaks the truth and insists on speak- 
ing the truth to power. This invites 
the Church’s own careful listening, 
talking, and prophetic acting. This 
book paints a picture of reality we 
must face — and, with mutual bear- 
ing of one another’s burdens and po- 
litical advocacy — will face, in order 
to become an understanding, com- 
passionate, and, most of all, just so- 
ciety. A just society was once an im- 
portant, rallying slogan of an electio- 
neering political leader. But it cannot 
be lost in the morgue of most slo- 
gans. Justice is far too biblical and 
inherently a part of discipleship. 

Pam Cooley & B. Morris, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Christians Doing Financing 
Planning Il — Your Values and 
Your Money 

edited by Elizabeth Woodruff. Art & De- 
sign, LeCamp Graphic Design. Leader’s 
Guide, Mardi Tindal. Produced by the 
Commission on Stewardship, National 
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Council of Churches. Available from the 
Board of Congregational Life, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. $1.50 

Financial planning! This subject is 
often left untouched by individuals. 
As Christians we are to be good stew- 
ards of what God has given each of : 
us. To be prudent stewards with our | — 
finances we need a plan. To have a| — 
plan we need to be informed. 

The aim of this booklet is to give 
information and to encourage good 
money management for individuals 
and their families. 

The booklet begins by offering 
New Testament views on the respon- 
sibilities of good stewards. It then 
moves on, looking at values and the 
Christian today. This is done through 
a process whereby the individual 
classifies personal values. Everyone 
has different and changing needs in 
their planning as we go through 


stages of life from youth to retire- 
ment. The booklet goes through these 
stages and helps to clarify some of 
the planning details, offering work 
sheets to be used in this process. 

Basic information is given about 
insurance, banking, financial institu- 
tions, credit, mortgages, and your 
will and its preparation. 

The booklet is designed to be used 
by an individual or as a study booklet 
by adults in a group. There is a guide 
section for leaders of such a group. 
The guide is set out with materials 
and questions to be used in a series of 
four lessons. 

I feel the book is a good resource 
for groups or for individuals. It offers 
a concise and clear view of financial 
planning and our responsibility as 
Christians to be financial planners. 

Marylu Pentelow | — 
continued on page 30 


| Ben, after he crossed the finish line. 
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BEN, 
our brother 


by John Congram 


THE DAY AFTER Ben Johnson was stripped of his Gold 
Medal, Tom Gemmell spoke of these events during chapel 
here at SO Wynford. ‘‘We are into the season of winners and 
losers,’’ Tom said, ‘‘and winning is everything. Heroes are 
cut down to size, in shame. It is easy to be angry, more dif- 
ficult to be sad. The media needed a hero and so they cre- 
ated Ben. The nation needed a winner and so we idolized 
Ben and put terrific pressure on him. How quickly our cor- 
porate glory has become one person’s shame, disgrace and 
ostracism. Now for Ben the true test — can he hold on to 
dignity, hope, humanity?’’ 

And, we might add the true test for us as well. Whatever 
else these events may say to us, they are a reminder that in 
shame as well as glory, our brother is still our brother. (J 


1989 PROGRAMMES OF 
CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


February 20-24, 1989 
February 27 - March 3, 1989 


Programme A: 
Programme B: 


Leaders include: 
Professor Geoffrey Wainwright, 
Duke University (L.W. Anderson Lecturer) 
Professor Gabriel Fackre, 
Andover Newton 
Professor Sheldon MacKenzie, 
McGill University 
Professor J. Webster, 
Wycliffe College, T.S.T. 
Professor S. McEvenue, 
Concordia University 
Professor E. Keyserlingk, 
McGill University 


Workshops on Preaching, Ministry to 
Youth & Young Adults. 
Cost: $200 (one week); $375 (two weeks) 
includes accommodation at the Delta Hotel 
and meals at P.C. 


Address enquiries to: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
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WHISTLING 
IN THE DARK 


An ABC Theologized 
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BUECHNER 


Sustrated by Katherine A Buechner 


Whistling in the Dark (An ABC 
Theologized) 

by Frederick Buechner. Harper & Row, 
San Francisco, 1988. 

In this the latest of Buechner’s 
books, he offers us brief theological 
reflections beginning with each letter 
of the alphabet. The book of 116 
pages, contains more than 26 reflec- 
tions, the logic of which indicating 
that some letters have more than one 
word. P, for example, has four; patri- 
otism, play, politics, and psychothe- 
rapy. Each reflection is more or less 
one page in length. I bet you are al- 
ready wondering what word he uses 
for Z. 

Not all the words he chooses are 
‘‘religious’’ words. He theologizes 
on such diverse offerings as, neurot- 
ics, anorexia and jogging. For 
Buechner all words and events can 
have religious significance. 

Like all his writings it is not so 
much what he says (Buechner is quite 
orthodox) but how he says it that is so 
refreshing and appealing. 

Here are a few examples to whet 
your appetite: 

‘There is perhaps no better proof 
for the existence of God than the way 
year after year he survives the way 
his professional friends promote 
him.” 


““C.S. Lewis once said something to 
the effect that no Christian doctrine 
ever looked so threadbare to him as 
when he had just finished success- 
fully defending it.’ 

‘*When a child is born, a father is 
born. A mother is born too, of 
course, but at least for her it’s a grad- 
ual process.”’ 

If this makes you want to read 
ly more and you’ ve skipped over it, you 


can turn to our inside cover and see 
what Buechner has to say about 
Christmas. Then for a Christmas gift 
that, as they say, will keep on giving, 
go out and buy a copy of the book for 
yourself and a friend. 

By the way, the Z word is zero. 
‘Perhaps more than for anything 
else,’’ Buechner says, ‘‘God 1s fa- 
mous for calling something precious 
out of something that doesn’t even 
exist until he calls it. At the begin- 
ning of each one of us it happened, 
and at the end of each one of us may- 
be by God’s grace it will happen 
again.’ John Congram 
Bringing Out the Best in People 
(How to enjoy helping others excel 
by Alan Loy McGinnis, Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis, Mn., 1985. 
$6.00: study guide $1.75. 

Having struggled with reading The 
Friendship Factor, one of two pre- 
vious books written by McGinnis, | 
hesitantly approached reading this 
latest volume. Encouragement for the 
task came from two sources. The first 
of these was a conversation with a 
friend who, following his recent mar- 
riage break-up, had benefited greatly 
from reading The Friendship Factor. 


The Holy Land 


It will Make My Day! when more 
of us remember that the Holy Land 
and the Middle East are one in the 
same. 

Middle East conjures up a series 
of unpleasant images of war, terror- 
ism, religious fanaticism, and per- 
petual instability. Yet every year, 
thousands of Canadians go on pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land and ex- 
perience there a renewal of faith 
through their discovery of the roots 
of Christianity in the land where Je- 
sus lived. 


That most religious groups travel 
from the West to the Holy Land and 
not the Middle East is indicative to 
me of the way we have managed to 
compartmentalize these seemingly 
distinct entities, revering the one 


and fearing the other. 


Pigeon-Holing Vile. 
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The second source of inspiration | 
came from the theme around which | 
McGinnis wrote — that of motiva- 
tion. 
In no way was I disappointed in 
this lively, story-filled, fast-paced | 
book. Building on his twelve rules | 
for bringing out the best in people, 
McGinnis demonstrates how these | 
principles can be effectively incorpo- | 
rated into the life of the homemaker, 
executive, educator, church worker 
or friend. For myself, the helpfulness 
of this work lay in the issues which 
plague each of us in the routine of 
day to day living. These include es- 
tablishing standards for excellence, 
creating an environment where fail- 
ure 1s not fatal, and placing a premi- 
um on collaboration. 
Though I found myself in occa- 
sional disagreement with McGinnis’ 
thoughts, my overall response would 
be that this is helpful, practical read- 
ing for anyone who seeks to build 
motivating and encouraging relation- 
ships. In fact, | have been motivated 
to take a second run at The 
Friendship Factor. 
(Rev.) Chuck Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister of St. Andrew's, 
Puce, Ont. 


But the area is both the Middle 
East and the Holy Land. Our efforts 
to keep the two distinct does dam- 
age to both our understanding of 
current events in the area and our 
appreciation of the continuing wit- 
ness and vitality of the Middle 
East’s faith communities. 

It would really Make My Day! if 
Canadians could see that the Middle 
East and the Holy Land revered by 
Christians are really the same place, 
and that amidst the violence of the 
contemporary Middle East, the 
message of the Christ who suffers 
with and for God’s children is not 
absent. Douglas du Charme 
The author is a Presbyterian minister and a 
staff member of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, based in Cyprus. 


From the Radio Series *‘Make My Day!” © 
Interfaith Communications 


On the Triangle Run 
More True Stories of Canada’s 
Navy 

by James B. Lamb. Macmillan of Cana- 
da, 1986. $24.95 

Anybody who likes history should 
read this book. Anybody who doesn’t 
like history should read this book. If 
you enjoy Canadian history you'll 
not be disappointed and will learn 
some new things especially about our 
Navy in the Second World War. If 
you don’t like history you'll change 
your mind after reading this book. 

This book is well written. The au- 
thor uses words extremely well; he 
paints such vivid pictures of the sea 
and the terrors of storms that I shiv- 
ered. James Lamb, who was a Cor- 
vette captain in the World War II Ca- 
nadian Navy, shares the jokes, the 
SNAFUS, the heroics, the boredom 
and the horrors of sea-warfare so well 
that I felt | had experienced some- 
thing of what it meant to be a sailor a 
generation ago. 

The Triangle Run involved Ca- 
nadian Navy ships which escorted 
convoys coming and going within the 
area from Halifax or Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, to a point off Greenland 
called Westomp (short for Western 
Ocean Meeting Point) then to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland (Newfyjohn) 
to refuel before picking up a west- 
bound convoy to protect it on its run 
to. Boston or New York. Many are 
the stories, funny and sad, which 
Lamb tells to make that whole expe- 
rience come alive for us. 

But the two most interesting parts 
of the book involve the naval warfare 
which took place right in the St. 
Lawrence River and the episode of 
the sinking of H.M.C.S. Valleyfield. 

Did you know German submarines 
sank Canadian ships within sight of 
Canadians on the shores of Quebec? 

And did you know such excitement 

brought many French Canadians into 
the war effort which, prior to that, 
they thought was merely an English 

Canadian concern? Much of the book 

is devoted to the story of the Valley- 
field, which is fascinating and which 
will help any non-Naval type, like 
myself, understand better the ma- 
noeuvres and attitudes of the senior 

service. Lamb does his readers a 

service when he takes them through 


the events, explains the failures but 


then enables them to see how easily 
mistakes are made and how difficult 
it is to assess blame when weather 
conditions, unserviceable machinery 
and the needs of men conflict. 

This is such a good book it is un- 
fortunate that the price may discour- 
age some from purchasing it. It’s the 
sort of book you should buy for a 
friend (and read yourself before you 
give it) or suggest to your wife as a 
good birthday, Christmas or anniver- 
sary present. Failing that, borrow it 
from your library. You'll not be dis- 


appointed when you read it. 

Zander Dunn 
Zander Dunn is the minister at Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ontario. 


Then and Now (The Scriptures and 
Social Justice) 
by J. Charles Hay. Board of Congregatio- 


nal Life, 1988. Cost: 1-9 copies, $2.50; - 


10 or more copies $2.25 — plus 6 per 
cent handling charge. Code 20/1976/014: 
Resources Distribution Centre, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
Eig 

Then and Now 1s written for Chris- 
tians concerned about social justice 
who are attempting to deal with is- 


to the resident or spouse. 


Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 


aré yet to be. 
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For more information (416) 530-1330 
600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 


(5 minutes by Bus from Bloor Subway Line or St. Clair Streetcars.) 


Welcome Home. 


warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 
beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 
To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Meuium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a cc-fort 


OPERATED BY CONCERNED CHRISTIAN BUSINESSPERSONS 


sues in light of the biblical witness. 
This is a difficult challenge, since es- 
tablishing connections between the 
Bible and the world in which we live 
is a “*complex affair.”’ 

Dr. Hay begins by acknowledging 
that the Bible itself is complex. It 
was written over centuries by persons 
and communities for specific com- 
munities in specific situations. While 
stories portray the continuous rela- 
tionship between God and humanity, 
each story reflects certain cultural 
and religious outlooks of the au- 
thor(s). Dr. Hay stresses that we 
must look at the particularities of the 
texts as they would have been viewed 
then by the original audiences. 

Our world too is complex. We 
must examine social justice issues 
employing a variety of disciplines 
(i.e. psychology, sociology, history, 
politics, and economics). The partic- 
ularities of our world now are differ- 
ent in many ways from those of the 
biblical texts. The challenge, there- 
fore, put to Christians by Dr. Hay is 
to find **‘a way of bridging the two 
sets of particularities,’’ to attempt to 
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GRACIOUS LIVING CAN BE YOURS AT: 
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aT 


Located within view of 
the famed Timothy Eaton Memorial Church. 

Beautiful rooms and suites with private bathrooms, an elegant 
diningroom and entertainment auditorium are included in the newly 
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get from “then to now.’ 

Dr. Hay warns against the tempta- 
tion to bridge using the ‘‘prescriptive 
method.’’ This occurs when one 
finds an “‘apparently appropriate rule 
in the Bible’’ and then applies it di- 
rectly to a modern issue. This di- 
vorces the Bible from its historical 
context. There are also issues today 
where even this method is not help- 
ful. The scriptures simply contain no 
direct references to a nuclear holo- 
caust, or genetic engineering. In or- 
der to deal with these issues, Chris- 
tians must look for sources of infor- 
mation in addition to the Bible, as 
well as wrestle with whatever in- 
sights the biblical witness can give. 
Trying to decide what role the Bible 
plays and how it can be used to shape 
a Christian response to ethical issues 
is “‘both difficult and inevitably con- 
troversial.’’ Disputes will continue 
among Christians over issues because 
of differing perspectives. 

The major strength of Then and 
Now is Dr. Hay’s excellent use of 
case studies. The first involves The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’s va- 
rying positions on capital punishment 
over the past three decades. The au- 
thor gives a critique of the use (or, 
rather, misuse) of selected, biblical 


‘‘proof’’ texts in the 1954 statement 


supporting capital punishment. He 
compares this work with the 1967 
recommendation for the halt of the 
practice. This latter recommendation 
contains no proof texts, but Dr. Hay 
reveals how it is more biblically re- 
sponsible than the first. 

The second case study, an exami- 
nation of how Paul dealt with issues 
in the Corinthian Church, is taken di- 
rectly from the New Testament. Paul 
wrote to those at Corinth about ev- 
erything from speaking in tongues to 
sexual morality. Dr. Hay shows that 
Paul’s major focus in his writings 
was not to impose legalistic stan- 
dards, but to remind people of their 
relationship to Jesus Christ, *‘a rela- 
tionship determined by his self-offer- 
ing on the cross, a relationship that 
governs all other relationships.’” Hu- 
mans are complex beings and our 
problems have neither black nor 
white solutions. As followers of 


Christ, however, we are called to be 


sensitive to others and *‘prejudiced in 
favour of the poor, the dispossessed, 
the victim, the oppressed, the margi- 
nalized.”’ 

The book concludes by reaffirming 
that our church deals with issues of 
social justice as a community. The 
Reformed Church is not individualis- 
tic, but is structured to allow partici- 
pation of all its members in decision 
making. What is essential is that we 
do struggle as a community for social 
justice. How we exhibit that justice 
in community will be a_ test of our 
faithfulness to the biblical witness. 

Then and Now’s format allows for 
community dialogue about social jus- 
tice issues. The book is divided into 
four sections and each is followed by 
discussion questions. It serves well 
as an introduction to social justice 
and the role that the Bible can play in 
our understanding of issues. 

Keith McKee is a third-year student at Knox 
College, and served as a Social Ministry Stu- 


dent Placement with the Church and Society 
Committee. 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be _ pur- 
chased through the W.M.S. Book- 
room, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Out of the blue 
by Rosemary Speirs. Macmillan of Cana- 
da, Publishers. $25.00 

Rosemary Speirs has written a 


fairly entertaining book on the events 
leading up to the change in Govern- 
ment in Ontario, after 42 years of 
Conservative Government. There is a 
very great amount of detail, mostly 
of the chaos that occurred on the 
Government side, when Frank Miller 
suddenly found himself with the most 
seats but clearly in a minority posi- 
tion. The book spends a great deal of 
time on the ‘‘negotiations’’ that sup- 
posedly went on between the two ma- 
jor parties and the Socialists, as 
though there was the slightest chance 
of Bob Rae’s NDP supporting Miller. 
It was clear from the beginning that 
the NDP would support the Liberals, 
as the NDP has done in every similar 
case, including the Feds in 1972. 

The writer very casually, only in 
the introduction, mentions the fact 
that Miller called the election very 
soon after becoming Premier. This 
was in fact the real cause of the col- 


lapse. He obviously should have gov- 
erned for some time, with his majori- 
ty, and made himself known to the 
electorate. Then he also would have 
discovered how strongly the public 
was opposed to the separate school 
financing proposal, and could have 
held up action on that promise of his 
predecessor. It wasn’t anything that 
Mr. Peterson said during the election 
that gave him the gain in seats. It was 
clearly the people who sat on their 
hands, formerly having supported the 
Government, plus the dreadful cam- 
paign put on by Miller’s new gang 
who backed up the Premier, so that 
the people of the Province did not see 
the real Miller. Miss Speirs also, and 
again almost casually, mentions the 
growing resentment against the Davis 
Government, which was clear at the 
time of the Suncor deal, and she ref- 
ers to the “‘split between Conserva- 
tives of small-town Ontario and the 
Red Toryism of the Davis clique.”’ 
She makes brief reference to the non- 
elected people who had the Davis ear 
in such matters, and the incredible 
decision to do the Suncor deal with- 
out discussing it with Ministers who 
know Ontario. 

The writer of this book very prop- 
erly points out the mistaken judgment 
of Mr. Miller when he surrounded 
himself with a group of young men 
who didn’t know their way to the 
washrooms at Queen’s Park, instead 
of retaining some of the people who 
had been there, had run campaigns, 
and knew the Ontario scene. 

Miss Speirs very properly points 
out that Mr. Peterson has made a 
good start-in Government, with a 
pleasing personal appearance, and 
personal conduct which one expects 
of this very decent man. He is not 
surrounded by as many strong Min- 
isters as he needs, and as a result, 
he’s already had to run for cover a 
few times, with the conflict of inter- 
est cases and some other rather dumb 
things like Party President Don 
Smith’s **$1,000 memberships in a 
Liberal Economic Advisory Pro- 
gramme,’ promising such people 
‘‘regularly scheduled meetings with 
Premier Peterson and his most senior 
cabinet colleagues.”’ 


W.S. Thomson 
W. S. Thomson was for 8 years — 1968-76 a 
Vice-President of the Ontario P.C. Associa- 
tion. 
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London Yamaha Music Centre 
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Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
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AREA CODE: 416 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
MS5E 226 (416) 690-0031 


ae luxferR 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
® collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
l HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


Schulmerich handbells and carillons... . 
We put music in everyone’s grasp! 


Schulmerich makes it easy and affordable to experience the 
joys of ringing, with a full range of handbells, cast bronze bells, 
carillons, keyboard instruments, and automated bell instruments. 
The leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and superior craftsmanship. 


Find out more by contacting our district manager nearest 


you today! 


Schulmerich Carillons,Inc. 


Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 

510-3130 66th Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 
403-242-0862 


Barbara Plante 

487 Lawson Rd. 
London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 
519-472-4586 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, # F203 


819-565-0437 
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The trials of rural 
ministry 

I was moved to tears as I read Da- 
vid Webber’s article concerning rural 
ministry. I feel deeply for your pain 
and for the pain of that ‘‘brother in 
the Lord’’ who spoke so clearly. My 
tears were not only for rural congre- 
gations, but also for rural pastors, 
pastors whose story should also be 
heard. 

I am a recent graduate of an east- 
ern seminary. I deliberately chose ru- 
ral ministry. My roots are urban and 
rural, and I felt called to minister in a 
rural situation. My wife gave up her 
career to join me in this work. My 
son was born here and that is all he 
knows. 

Yes, the colleges do not equip pas- 
tors for rural and remote ministry. 
Yes, clergy are not challenged in the 
way they could be to do this work, 
but I would like people to hear a min- 
ister’s pain as well. 

I remember when our appoint- 
ments were made. I remember how 
many graduates chose rural ministry. 
I remember how excited they were to 
serve the Lord in these situations. 
Now | am watching them come back, 
back to the city, back to central Onta- 
rio, and as I do I have to ask the ques- 
tion, why? Where did the dreams go? 
What happened to their excitement? I 
want to consider some of the answers 
I have received. 

1. Money. Many could not afford to 
live in the country any longer. I ap- 
preciate there is a farm crisis, but that 
doesn’t change the reality that rural 
ministers are underpaid. You get a 
minimum minister for minimum sti- 
pend. 

2. Lack of Support. Rural commu- 
nities are tightly knit, often inter-re- 
lated. Ministers are often called 
where they are needed but rarely 
where they are wanted. That’s okay 
for the minister I suppose, but what 
about his or her spouse, waiting for a 
phone call, an invitation for coffee, a 
shopping trip together, an _ af- 
ternoon’s golf. These people were of- 
ten so lonely it was painful. When 
these ministers got homesick at times 
like Christmas and Thanksgiving, | | 
there was no support to uplift. Do | | 


congregations pray for ministers and 
their families any more? Do they 
uphold them? Experience tells me, 
not enough. 

3. Trivia. A manse committee balks 
at nice wallpaper for the kitchen. 
People who would never allow their 
own homes to look like the manse. A 
minister has to submit a list of names 
and addresses in order to get the 
stamps to mail letters. A business 
could never survive like that. Eye- 
brows are raised if a case of beer is 
brought home. The list goes on. 

This letter is not sour grapes, Da- 
vid. | know that most ministers | 
have seen leave after two or three 
years have not gone because of lack 
of theological preparedness, or rural 
training, or lack of fibre. It has been 
because the aforementioned condi- 
tions have beaten, bored or stifled the 
dream out of them. These are top- 
notch ministers who simply want to 
minister in a supportive situation free 
from financial fears and trivial inter- 
ruptions. And for that I cannot fault 
them. 

Christ is present wherever God’s 
children are. The Church is present 
as well. But the presence of an or- 
dained minister is not a right, it is a 
privilege, a privilege that must be 
earned. Yes, God’s rural people are 
as deserving of ministry as God’s city 
people. Yes, this letter makes sweep- 
ing generalizations that don’t all ap- 
ply to every situation, but the solu- 
tion lies not with clergy, but with 
congregation and clergy, working to- 
gether for a change to make rural and 
remote ministry the good thing that it 
is. 

I have asked that this letter be 
printed anonymously, not because | 
want to hide, but because of the pas- 
toral situation I am now in. I love ru- 
ral ministry; I believe God has called 
me to rural ministry. My greatest fear 
is that I may have to leave as well, 
for the story of my friends is my story 
too. May God be with us all as we 
struggle with these realities. 

(name withheld) 


Scotland’s greatest 
athlete 


It is unfortunate that the incident of 
Liddell’s refusal to run the 100 
metres on a Sunday and his subse- 
quent winning of the gold medal in 


the 400 metres in the 1924 Olympic 
Games in the then world record time 
of 46.7 seconds has been singled out 
from the life of this dedicated dis- 
ciple of Christ. The fact that he aban- 
doned his sprinting career on gradua- 
tion from Edinburgh University, one 
year after his Olympic success, to 
spend 17 years as a teacher and mis- 
sionary in China is in stark contrast to 
the career ambitions of the gifted pro- 
fessional athletes mentioned in Dr. 
Reid’s article. He was ordained into 
the Scottish Congregational Church 
in June, 1932, and died prematurely 
of a brain tumour in a Japanese Pris- 
on Camp in February, 1945, at the 
age of 43. 

A complete account of his life and 
work has been recorded in Scotland’ s 
Greatest Athlete, the Eric Liddell 
Story by the Rev. D. P. Thomson. 
This paperback was published in 
1970 when the Commonwealth 
Games were held in Edinburgh. It 
contains a host of moving eulogies 
and recollections about the Rev. Eric 
Henry Liddell who was described by 
one of his colleagues in China as 
yi the perfect Christian gen- 
tleman.”’ Douglas Mitchell, 

Lethbridge, Alta. 


While there may be some debate 
about the correct pronunciation of 
Eric Liddell’s name, there is no du- 
biety about the spelling. Both you 
and your correspondent, Dr. Gregor 


Reid, should blush for shame! 
(Dr.) R. M. Strang, 
Surrey, B.C. 


The September cover 


I feel badly because I neglected to 
mention that Paul Ogram, a member 
of our congregation, took the photos. 
He has given endless hours to photo- 
graphing the life and events of our 
church and I was sorry that his name 
did not appear in the issue. Sheer 

oversight on my part. 
Dorothy Henderson, 
Waterloo, Ont. 
continued 


DAILY BIBLE 
READINGS 


JANUARY 


Date Book Verses 
i ea eee oe Like: sence eae 2:21-52 
VERE Cae Psalimty 2 essen gee 72:1-19 
Bit acearee Bphesians)5.10.cmee: 1:1-23 
7 A ate, Bphtestanse....¢ aes 2:1-22 
ON naka Ephesians) essere 3:1-21 
6. ee Matthew acne oe 2:1-12 
Te RU Ee. Psalime Sse cere 147:1-20 
Be Tiere Prake us ti2. coaeeeee 3:1-22 
Oi ey Boe Psaltis sce ee 36:1-12 

LOWe tee tae Psalinny eis neater 45:1-17 

BBL Nay Bea jy, lsatah ae een 62:1-12 

i eA wale ty 1 Corinthians a: seta 

13 a eee Romans ike ates 12:1-8 

An. sete JOR Rt cs ke eee 2:1-12 

| ESI Ree Pe FLOSEay Ee tate ae 2:14-23 

LB ier hereon Psalinmeereeneae: 18:1-27 

IRSA ae Rey eee Saliba oe ce 18:28-50 

Sry) SAAS, Matthew .......... 16:13-28 

19). A aease ACtS Oy saccade oan’ 4:1-22 

2, Oa eat ie Nehenniahtncsserar 8:1-12 

ZB AER My Bose sake see eae 4:14-21 

Dae Toe Sa 1 Corinthians 12:12-30 

ERGNDY SES ST 1 Corinthians 12:31-13:13 

PIE AY Kang Sipe eshte 17:1-16 

Poy. eter e tee Acts. eigs) trie Bae 9:1-25 

ZO onosshens Jeremiah ee-%s. ences 1:4-10 

6 es, AR Psalimte sca Cieieia! 

Phe al Ss Psalm? seeps 71:12-24 

DOMnpene see att Lake Wei eae 4:22-30 

SORE RAE. EROCUSH Ete cae 34:1-9 

Bis ae EXOCUS Panes 34:10-28 


To receive a FREE DAILY BIBLE 
READING GUIDE for ALL of 1989, 
complete this coupon and mail it to: 

CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 


Name: 


Address: 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: We are 
Canada’s leading religious publisher and dis- 
tributor and we need the services of a well- 
organized, experienced and motivated sales 
representative. This person will be responsi- 
ble for calling on territorial accounts and 
should be willing to travel and/or relocate. 
Salary, bonus, expenses and profit sharing 
plan. Send resume to A. Haid, G.R. Welch 
Company Ltd., 960 The Gateway, Burling- 
ton, Ont. L7L 5K7. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
WORLD RELIGIONS 
Lectures — Seminars conducted by a schol- 
ar/churchman. Thirty years research, teach- 
ing and preaching in Europe, Asia and North 
America. Phone (416) 283-5420 9:00 p.m. 
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Strategic Planning 


The Presbytery of West Toronto 
has recently been part of the Strategic 
Planning process initiated by our na- 
tional church through the Adminis- 
trative Council. | am grateful for 
their leadership and am sure that 
much good will come out of it. How- 
ever, I experienced an all too typical 
‘‘Presbyterian ambivalence’’ about 
one aspect of the exercise. There was 
no time given to discuss foundational 
assumptions about our “‘particular 
way of being the Body of Christ in 
the world’’ (their words). In my 
opinion, shared by a great number of 
concerned Presbyterians, this is the 
crucial issue facing our congrega- 
tions and higher courts. If we can 
agree concerning our essential direc- 
tions and motivations, we will be 
able to allocate our great resources 
with an incredible impact upon our- 
selves and our world. 

My experience — congregational- 
ly, in presbytery, and in our national 
courts and committees — is that we 
will often agree on common state- 
ments without any consensus about 
their essential implications. Our real 
problem is not formal, but func- 
tional. However, a large part of the 
solution might well be in a coming 
together around such forms as the 
draft ‘‘Mission Statement’ circu- 
lated by the Council. 

Reading it (we had no time for dis- 
cussion) I was gratified, but 
prompted to propose a revision and 
expansion. This will, I hope, be a 
helpful part of our denomination’s 


coming to some consensus about our 
identity and purpose. Such an 
agreement will lead us, under the 
hand of God, from our present rela- 
tive impoverishment and ineffective- 
ness to a spiritual prosperity which 
will bless us and our world. 
(Rev. Dr. ) Dennis M. Oliver, 
Toronto, Ont. 


THIS 
WAY 


Move 
50 Wynford 
to Stratford 


ml 


Reading the Acts and Proceedings 
of this year’s General Assembly, | 
believe we have the perfect solution 
to the problems of Knox Presbyterian 
Church in Stratford and the need to 
relocate 50 Wynford Drive. 

Why not relocate 50 Wynford to 
Stratford using the interest from the 
investment gained by the sale of head 
office to renovate Knox into a build- 
ing suitable for General Assembly 
and head office functions, leaving the 
congregation of Knox to use it 
throughout the year without having to 
worry about the upkeep? With its 
magnificent sanctuary in a commu- 
nity well served by rail and road con- 
nections, with adequate motel ac- 
commodations and plenty of recre- 
ational facilities in the shape of the 
Shakespeare Festival, Knox would 
be ideal. Also, away from Toronto, 
the cost of living is lower, meaning 
the cost of maintaining staff and a 


BEYOND BELIEF 


UNEVANGELIZED HEATHEN [any 
ARE REALLY LOST 
FOR ETERNITY ? 
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OMERWISE ALL THAT MONEY IVE 
GINEN TO FOREI6N MISSIONS WILL 
HAVE BEEN WASTED / 


structure at Knox or in the city itself | 
would be considerably less. 

Given the rising cost of maintain- 
ing 50 Wynford and our dwindling 
numbers, we cannot afford the luxury 
of maintaining a presence in Toronto. 
Our resources can be better invested 
without having to maintain such an 
expense in an area which is noted for 
costliness. 

(Rev.) Rod Lamb, 
Tatamagouche, N.S. 


Reply to Dr. Hay 
and Mr. Hayes 


Two articles in the Record on the 
double epiclesis, one by Dr. Hay, 
one by Stephen Hayes! Both these 
gentlemen argue vigorously that by 
dropping the double epiclesis (the in- 
vocation of the Spirit upon both the 
people and the elements in the com- 
munion service) in favour of the 
‘‘single’” epiclesis (upon the people 
only) the Worship Committee of our 
church has departed materially from 
historic Presbyterianism. While I am 
grateful that the two reverend gen- 
tlemen have raised the subject, the 
evidence can, I believe, bear a very 
different construction. 

The first principle of Presbyterian 
worship is that it must be based on 
the witness of scripture. Custom and 
habit have only a relative and second- 
ary authority. It is therefore of con- 
siderable importance that the biblical 
accounts of the Last Supper (which 
reflect the worship of the early 
churches) have no hint of an epiclesis 
upon the elements. (Nor do they have 
an epiclesis upon the people but such 
an invocation is at least in accord 
with New Testament teaching about 


the teaching and inspiring role of the 
Spirit. The invocation of the Spirit 
upon the elements, on the other hand, 
is contrary to the general tenor of the 
New Testament world view. ) 

At some point in the third century 
AD such an epiclesis became wide- 
spread, at least in the Greek church- 
es, but it must be said that many 
practices, structures and concepts al- 
ready common in that era have been 
rejected by the Reformed churches. 
At the time of the Reformation the 
great Reformers did not see fit to in- 
troduce such an epiclesis. One cannot 
be found in the liturgies of Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, Zwingli or Bucer. The 
most detailed analysis of what should 
be in a Reformed service is Bucer’s 
Censura, a reaction to the second 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
which did contain such an epiclesis 
upon the elements. Bucer vigorously 
attacked the inclusion of this prayer 
and it was, in fact, removed. 

Doctrine and practice developed 
(retrogressed?) over the next century. 
At the Westminster Assembly in 
1646 the Directory for the Public 
Worship of God was accepted. It uses 
language Bucer, for one, would have 
rejected but it does not mandate a 
double epiclesis. Since this document 
has semi-official status in the church 
it is worthy of quotation. The rele- 
vant section directs the minister 
‘“‘earnestly to pray to God ... to 
vouchsafe His gracious presence, and 
the effectual working of His Spirit in 
us; and so to sanctify these Elements 
both of Bread and of Wine, and to 
bless His own ordinance etc.’’ (ital- 
ics mine) The ‘‘consecration’’ is 
clearly effected by an epiclesis upon 
the people. The Worship Committee 
has retained such a prayer. 

In Scotland, however, the Directo- 
ry, was not, it appears, widely used. 
Rather, the first Book of Common 
Order, or John Knox's Liturgy, was 
published and widely used until the 
mid 19th century. This liturgy had no 
epiclesis at all. It is certain that many 
individual ministers, exercising the 
freedom that belongs to the Reform- 
ed tradition, inserted an epiclesis in 
their prayers. This must not, how- 
ever, obscure the fact that this prac- 
tice had no official status. 

The double epiclesis came into our 
orders of service by way of Victorian 


~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 


INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 87 
Brunswick Boulevard, Dollard des Ormeaux, 
Quebec H9B 2J5. Telephone: 514-683-0800. In 
Ontario: 519-821-9209, 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 

Colourful all occasions offering envelopes. 
Over 50 designs printed in two or four co- 
lours. Quality religious & convention 
ribbons/bookmarks. Confirmation, cradle 
roll, graduation & membership, etc., 8x10”’ 
gold stamped certificates. Ken Payne, P.O. 
Box 447, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 2T2. 
(416) 429-5181. 


THE HISTORY OF 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PENETANGUISHENE, ONTARIO 
Copies $20.00 (includes postage and han- 
dling). Available from: Gwen Patterson, 
Box 723, Penetanguishene, Ontario LOK 


IPO. 


rod 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario L6V 1N7 
457-9822 


Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Clan China Buchan Pottery 
Edinburgh Crystal Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CHINA IN DEPTH 
with 
REV. DR. 
DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
on the cruise ship ROYAL 
VIKING SEA including 
HONG KONG... 
SHANGHAI .... 
BEIJING ... PUSAN, 
KOREA... NAGASAKI 
AND KOBE, JAPAN 


April 4-22, 1989 
AMIRON BUDGET TRAVEL 


4136 Bathurst Street 
Downsview, Ontario M3H 3P2 


(416) 630-5024 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua — 
from $599. One, two and three-week pack- 
ages. Inquire about our weekly fall, winter 
and spring departures to all islands. For de- 
tails contact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird 
Travel, 37 George St. N., Suite B508, 
Brampton, Ontario L6X IRS. (416) 452- 
0888. Collect calls accepted. Book early and 
save! 


Idea for a Christmas gilt 

from a family to parents: 

SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR 

(operated by Rostad Tours, Calgary) 

19 day Spectacular, touring New Zealand, 
Australia, leaving April 5, 1989. Free bro- 
chure from host: Rev. W. I. McElwain, 95 
Glen Park Rd., St. Catharines, Ont. L2N 
3G2. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 


AND 
(quealo tame )) CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
ue / Write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


416-977-3857 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


B2Y 3X5 
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Scotland. In the mid 19th century, 
ministers, rightly troubled by the 
poverty of worship in the Scottish 
church, formed the Church Service 
Society. It appears that they never 
became a majority in the church but 
they wisely used their energies to 
publish resources, most notably a 
service book called The Eucholo- 
gion. When at last the Scottish 
church decided to update The Book of 
Common Order, this material was re- 
ady to hand and formed the basis of 
the new book. A double epiclesis was 
included in this order. In the colonial 
atmosphere of that period, it was nat- 
ural that the Scottish services should 
be brought to Canada to form the ba- 
sis of our Book of Common Order. 
Successive editions have retained the 
double epiclesis. 

The Worship Committee, of which 
I am not a member, is not content 
merely to imitate Scottish precedent. 
They have attempted to go back in 
this instance to the roots of Reformed 
and Presbyterian worship. For this 
they deseve our thanks. The idea that 
their suggested order is “‘unconstitu- 
tional’? or must go down under the 
Barrier Act or be vetted by the 
Church Doctrine Committee is unten- 
able. They are not the innovators in 
this matter. 

To this day Reformed worship re- 
tains its love for freedom. Any new 
book of services would be, like our 
present book, merely a suggested 
guideline. Ministers who wish to use 
the double epiclesis can do so by 
means of a trifling verbal alteration. 
Perhaps their desires can even be ac- 
commodated by printing the nec- 
essary words in parentheses or in a 
different type to indicate their option- 
al nature. The preferred form of 
words should remain, in my 
judgment, those suggested by the 
committee. 

In the meantime, there are more 
important liturgical improvements to 
press for, among them a more fre- 
quent and more joyful celebration of 
this sacrament of our Lord’s pres- 
ence. Perhaps it would be wise if all 
of us who yearn for a right adminis- 
tration of the sacraments should turn 


our efforts to this end. Stephen Farris, 
; Knox College, Toronto 


Reply by Stephen Hayes: (/) The 
statement that the prayer upon the el- 
ements is contrary to the general ten- 
or of the New Testament is simply 
your view. Mine is just the opposite. 
The atmosphere of the New Testa- 
ment was that the elements mattered 
very much indeed and that partici- 
pation in the sacrament was partici- 
pation in the body and the blood of 
our Lord (1 Cor. 10:16). Jesus did 
say ‘This is my body... ..."’ 

(2) You argue that since the New 
Testament contains no examples of 
prayer upon the elements we too 
should have no such prayer. But then 
you also note that neither is there 
present an example of a prayer upon 
the people. This in itself demon- 
strates that we cannot always look to 
the New Testament for exact models 
of church practice today, but must 
look rather for principles. The New 
Testament era was fluid and chang- 
ing and cannot always serve as an 
exact model for our times. 

(3) Of course the Reformers 
omitted this prayer in their liturgies. 
But vou have to ask why this was so. 
The answer, I think, was fear of su- 
perstition. As one scholar — I forget 
who — once wrote: “‘At the time of 
the Reformation fear of superstition 
itself became a_ superstition’’. The 
lack was soon felt and the prayer 
added by church leaders in the next 
century. 

(4) I think that vou have seriously 
misread the Directory for Worship. 
Note the semi colon before the 
‘“‘and’’. A separate thought, rep- 


The consecration is not effected by 
prayer upon the people. The Direc- 
tory states ‘‘The minister is to begin 
the action with sanctifving and bles- 
sing the elements of bread and wine 
set before him.”’ 

(5) I disagree with vour reference 
to this matter in terms of a ‘‘trifling 
verbal alteration.’’ That is exactly 
what it is not. 


Enjoyable reading 


Thanks for the article and Pres- 
byterian Record magazine. 

I enjoyed reading it and thought 
Gregor did a nice job throughout his 
story. 

Jerry Howarth, 
Blue Jays Radio. 


The Last Temptation 
of Christ 


Your editorial is correct when it 
states that heresy always results when 
one part of Christ’s nature is em- 
phasized at the expense of the other. 
The common heresy of the early 
Church was the denial of his humani- 
ty. In our time there is the greater 
heresy of the denial of his true deity 
in the over-emphasis of his humani- 
ty. 

You can make a case for almost 
anything but the curse of our times is 
the consequence of causes made with 
the support of inaccurate interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures. 

The ordinary individual needs to 
read his Bible more closely than the 
theologian seems to. 


resenting a flow of ideas embedded in _ FW. Hobbs, 
large paragraphs, is presented here. Prince Albert, Ont. 
rs HP 
CONGREGATIONAL \ Sa 
STATISTICAL 
REPORTS 
A summary of the statistical reports from congregations == 
for the year ended December 31, 1987 and received by the 
Administrative Council as of May 1, 1988: 1987 1986 
Number of ministers 1,189 1,102 
Number of elders 12,672 12,916 
Number of self-supporting congregations 919 917 
Number of aid-receiving congregations 107 110 
Baptisms 5,247 5,454 
Communicant members 156,955 L595 198 
Households 103,543 101,383 
Church school pupils 34,503 34,594 
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NIOUNVEREVASKING? 3 


What makes God male? 


This is a question for those 
Christians one overhears these 
days clinging, with utmost serious- 
ness, to masculine images and lan- 
guage about God. Precisely what is 
it about God that makes God in- 
trinsically male? ‘‘XY’’ chromo- 
somes? A beard? 

Well, let’s have another ‘‘go 
around”’ on this one, even though the 
subject has figured prominently from 
time to time in the pages of the Re- 
cord. So that you may know my bi- 
ases, I frankly admit to having no 
problem using masculine language 
about God, although I obviously do 
not think that God has a beard or any 
other male characteristics! God is 
clearly beyond gender. 

It is clear to me that the scriptures 
speak of God in a highly personal 
way. This inevitably involves the use 
of gender. As the Church Doctrine 
Committee report to the 114th As- 
sembly points out, ““In fact, gramma- 
tically God is always masculine in 
the Bible. Moreover the metaphorical 
language applied to God in the Bible 
is overwhelmingly masculine.’’ The 
point, however, is not gender. It is an 
attempt to portray God as personal. 

Is any female imagery in reference 
to God found in the Bible? There is. 
God is pictured as the mother of Is- 
rael (Deut. 32:18). Isaiah speaks of 
God’s ‘‘mother love’’ (49:15). God 
is portrayed as a midwife attending 
Israel at birth (Isaiah 66:7-9). As the 
study of the Church Doctrine Com- 
mittee notes, ‘“God’s transcendence 
of gender distinctions is indicated 
when male and female images occur 
side by side as in Psalm 123:2. ‘*Be- 
hold, as the eyes of servants look to 
the hand of their master, as the eyes 
of a maid look to the hand of her mis- 
tress, so our eyes look to the Lord our 
God. . .”’ Exclusively female imag- 
ery is used in the portrayal of perso- 
nified divine Wisdom in the Wisdom 
literature of scripture. In both He- 
brew and Greek,Wisdom is feminine 
and this use emphasizes the fact that 


Tony Plomp 


God does not have to be conceived of 
in exclusively masculine terms. 

The use of female imagery for God 
appears also in the New Testament, 
although not as frequently as in the 
Old. One of the most striking exam- 
ples are the words of Jesus in which 
he portrays himself as a mother hen 
longing to gather her brood under her 
wings. (Matt.23:37; Luke 13:34) 

While it is true that the use of mas- 
culine imagery in relation to God far 
outweighs any other, it is worthy of 
note that the scriptures, which arose 
out of a highly patriarchal society, 
speak as often as they do of God in 
feminine imagery. The purpose of 
these images, taken together, is to 
portray a God who is personal yet be- 


yond gender, a God who is passiona- 
tely involved with all of us. 

What do we do with this? We take 
note of it, study it, reflect on it. We 
do so within the context of those who 
know that we are not to make any 
‘‘representation of God, of all or of 
any of the three persons (of the Trin- 
ity), either inwardly in our mind, or 
outwardly in any kind of image or 
likeness of any creature whatsoever’’ 
(Larger Catechism, Question 109). I 
agree with one of the conclusions of 
the Church Doctrine Committee re- 
port that a male, graven image of 
God “‘has been used in various ways 
to the detriment of women, from de- 
nying them ordination, to maintain- 


ing a male/female, superior/inferior 
power dichotomy in the home.’’ At 
the same time we need to be exceed- 
ingly careful that in reaction we do 
not create another graven image, that 
is, of God cast in feminine terms, or 
that by speaking of God in non-gen- 
der specific terms we endanger the 
personal elements of the biblical rev- 
elation. 

For this reason the 114th Assem- 
bly passed the following motion, 
‘That those using maternal or other 
female imagery with reference to 
God in worship exercise caution to 


preserve the concept of monotheism 
and the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
and to avoid confusion with so-called 
‘nature religions.” But we urge the 
church to continue the exploration of 
new forms of worship which better 
reflect the richness of the biblical ap- 
proach a 4 

You will find a good discussion of 
this subject in the report of the 
Church Doctrine Committee to the 
past General Assembly printed in its 
Acts and Proceedings. | 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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Camp Geddie holds 


sod-turning 


Mh 


Turning the sod are, from left, Rev. Cedric 
Pettigrew, chairman, Camp Geddie Commit- 
tee: A. M. Irwin, after whose son the lodge 
will be named, and Rev. lan Wishart, Mod- 
erator, Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. 


A sod-turning ceremony for a new 
lodge at Camp Geddie, Merigomish. 
N.S., was held October 5. The camp 


News 


is a project of the Atlantic Synod of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The lodge will replace a century- 
old building and complete a renewal 
of facilities begun at the camp in 
1985. Its construction will enable an 
expansion of programming, includ- 
ing adult retreats, to take place in ad- 
dition to the regular camps which at- 
tract nearly 500 children every sum- 
mer. The lodge will feature a modern 
kitchen, dining facilities for 140, 
sleeping accommodations for 36, a 
library, offices, meeting rooms, and 
will be accessible to the disabled. 

Camp Geddie provides a Christian 
camping experience for children 
from Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland, 
and a few from other parts of Cana- 
da. Nearly half the campers come 
from religious backgrounds other 
than Presbyterian, and some with 
none at all. The camp provides 15 
part-time jobs each summer and at- 
tracts 50 or more volunteers. 


Marion Powell receives 
1988 Persons Award 

Dr. Marion Powell was one of five 
recipients of the 1988 Persons 
Awards announced recently by the 
Hon. Barbara McDougall, Minister 
Responsible for the Status of Wom- 
en. The Rt. Hon. Jeanne Sauvé, 
Governor General, presided at the 
awards ceremony, held October 17 in 
the Senate Chamber, Ottawa. 

The Persons Awards, which recog- 
nize outstanding contributions to- 
wards improving the status of women 
in Canada, were initiated in 1979 to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
Persons Case. On October 18, 1929, 
women in Canada won the legal right 
to be considered for appointment to 
the Senate. This victory was 
achieved through the efforts of the 
‘“‘famous five’’ Alberta women — 
Emily Murphy, Louise McKinney, 
Nellie McClung, Irene Parlby and 
Henrietta Muir Edwards — who peti- 
tioned the British Parliament to 
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amend the British North America Act 
to grant women “‘persons’”’ status. 

Marion Powell, a_ well-known 
Presbyterian from Caledon, Ontario, 
is a long-time activist in the area of 
women’s health. Among her many 
achievements was the establishment 
(in 1966) of the first municipally 
funded birth control clinic in Canada. 
She has been president of Planned 
Parenthood of both Toronto and On- 
tario, and vice-president of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
Canada. She was also director of the 
Women’s College Hospital Centre 
for Birth Control, Toronto, and was 
responsible for developing the curric- 
ulum of health and sex education for 
the Scarborough Board of Education. 
Currently, she is director of the Bay 
Centre for Birth Control in Toronto. 

She is married to the Rev. Donald 
H. Powell. 


CGIT Vesper Service 


During December, Canadian Girls in 
Training groups across Canada will 
be presenting their 49th annual 
Christmas Vesper Service. This 
year’s service is called *‘Unexpected 
Tidings’ and tells, with the aid of 
drama, music, scripture and candle- 
lighting, how God has spoken unex- 
pectedly through the poor and hum- 
ble, the homeless and oppressed. 
Vesper Service offerings are the 
major source of income for the Na- 
tional CGIT Association in its work 
with girls aged 12-17 in Baptist, 
Presbyterian and United Churches. 


Ada Adams Lecture 
held at Ewart College 


The annual Ada Adams Lecture was 
held at Ewart College, Toronto, Oc- 
tober 5. 

The lectureship was established by 
the Adams family to perpetuate the 
deep concern that the late Ada Ad- 
ams had for the education of children 
in the Christian community. Her love 
and enthusiasm for the world of chil- 
dren was reflected in the presentation 
by the Rev. Ivan and Mrs. Ceclia 
Dambrowitz of Chalmers Church, 
London, Ontario, entitled “Room for 
Us All: Children’s Literature as Par- 
able’’. 

Through a background of theologi- 
cal and biblical illustrations, and 
shared stories, childhood was viewed 


as a time when it is possible to be- 
lieve that the purpose of life is to be 
‘‘outrageously happy’’ and be open 
to the God of ‘‘surprises’’. Without 
these faculties, Jesus reminded us, it 
is difficult to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. One way that both children 
and adults are helped to see the King- 
dom is through the use of parables; 
stories which enable us to enter 
‘*strange places’’ where we are asked 
to view events from another perspec- 
tive — the perspective of God. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dambrowitz pointed out 
that too often we avoid the strange 
place, which results in dull lives and 
dull teaching. 

Implications for teaching in the 
church were highlighted: the need for 
stories from both the Bible and other 
literature; the need to free the imagi- 
nation and break up preconceived 
ideas; the need to lead children and 
adults to a joyful acceptance of the 
Covenant that was begun in the 
laughter of Sara and Abraham. 


Women’s Inter-Church 
Council elects 
new president 


Betty Turcott, a member of the 
United Church of Canada from Bow- 
manville, Ontario, was elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Inter-Church 
Council of Canada at the Council’s 
annual meeting. Active in her own 
denomination, Ms. Turcott has been 
a member of the editorial committee 
of the publication, Women’s’ Con- 
cerns, co-ordinator of the Ontario 
Conference for Women of the United 
Church (1986), and is currently vice- 


president of the Oshawa Presbyterial 
United Church Women. Skilled in 
music, she has a special interest in re- 
writing hymns using inclusive lan- 
guage. 

Newly elected vice-presidents are 
Beryl Reid of Gander, Newfound- 
land, and Mrs. Major Florence 
Webster of Toronto. 

The Women’s Inter-Church Coun- 
cil of Canada is a national organiza- 
tion with representatives from I1 de- 
nominations, which produces pro- 
grammes and resources that “‘pro- 
mote spiritual development, 
ecumenism, women’s concerns, and 
human rights.”” The Council’s new- 
est resource, Hands to End Violence 
Against Women, is a study kit de- 
signed for use in the education of 
clergy and others in ministry to ‘‘en- 
able them to deal with violence 
against women in ways that are both 
pastoral and prophetic.’” The Wom- 
en’s Inter-Church Council also spon- 
sors the World Day of Prayer in Can- 
ada. 

Presbyterians in Portugal 
in budget crunch 


The Synod of the Evangelical Pres- 
byterian Church of Portugal (IEPP), 
while meeting in Setubal recently, 
learned that one seventh of last year’s 
expenses were not covered by in- 
come. Among the solutions dis- 
cussed by the Synod were efforts to 
increase giving for general church 
work by the 33 IEPP parishes, con- 
struction of a building which could 
be rented out, and a proposal that 
pastors earn some of their income by 
working outside the church. (EPS) 


Hungarian church seeks 
aid for refugees 


The current flood of refugees fleeing 
Romania for Hungary has resulted in 
a request from Bishop Karoly Toth of 
the Hungarian Reformed Church for 
financial assistance. 

Ethnic Hungarians living on the 
Romanian side of the border, though 
linked culturally, linguistically and 
religiously with those on the Hungar- 
ian side, are a minority within Roma- 
nia. The removal recently of various 
minority rights in Soviet Romania 
has led to the mass exodus. 


continued on page 44 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


a 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. David and St. Martin Church, Ot- 
tawa, honoured Mrs. Ena Welsh on the occasion of her retire- 
ment after 23 faithful years as superintendent of the Junior 
Church School. Mrs. Welsh is seen holding roses presented to 
her by the children of the Sunday School. Pictured with her are 
Dr. James Sauer, minister of St. Martin and St. David, and Peter 
Osborne, one of her first pupils. Mr. Osborne presented Mrs. 
Welsh with a commemorative plaque (in background), the word- 
ing for which was composed by Dr. Peter Wotherspoon, minister 
emeritus of the congregation, and the artwork and lettering exe- 
cuted by John Ball of the congregation. 


A FOUNDERS’ DAY CELEBRATION was held at Richmond Hill 
Church, Richmond Hill, Ont., in June. Robert Marsh placed a 
wreath at the grave of his great-great-grandfather, a founding eld- 
er of the church in 1817. He was assisted by Allan Horwood, eld- 
er and eighth generation member of the congregation. The guest 
speaker, Dr. Arthur Currie, Moderator of the 107th General As- 
sembly, was introduced by Dr. D.T. Evans, Moderator of the 96th 
General Assembly. Dr. Currie’s father, the Rev. E.C. Currie, was 
minister at Richmond Hill from 1909 to 1913. The service, a joint 
effort by the church and the Richmond Hill Historical Society, was 
the first of its kind in Richmond Hill. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Waterdown, Ont., ho- 
noured Keith Harvey (left) upon the completion of 50 years mem- 
bership in the Knox choir. Mr. Harvey has also served on the 
board of managers and is a trustee of the congregation. He is pic- 
tured with Bill Blain, clerk of session. 


COMMEMORATING THE 
JOO BANIVERSARY 
OF THE 
LAYING OF THE CORNERSTON 
188 —— 1988 


setmnapennn nar 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, marked the 100th anniversary of the 
laying of the cornerstone of Orillia Church, Orillia, Ont. The occa- 
sion was marked by a special historical service, followed by the 
laying of a “commemorative cornerstone” at the south-east cor- 
ner of the building. The first church building on the site was 
erected in 1852, enlarged twice, and then taken down in 1888 to 
be replaced by the present structure. Although there were less 
than 300 Presbyterians in the town at the time, the church was 
constructed with a seating capacity of 1100. The cornerstone was 
laid Sept. 10, 1888. The building survived spectacular fires in 
1977 and 1985 and was designated a “Heritage Building of Onta- 
rio” in 1983. Dr. Eric Beggs, minister of Orillia Church for the past 
27 years, recalled some of the church's history in his sermon, “A 
Good Foundation”. Albert Anderson, a senior elder, unveiled the 
“commemorative cornerstone’, which was dedicated by Dr. 
Beggs and presented to clerk of session Richard Lauer (pictured 
with Dr. Beggs) for insertion. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the WMS of St. Andrew's Church, 
South Eldon, Ont., was held in June, with the theme of the’serv- 
ice, “Witnessing in Christian Love”. Mrs. Elizabeth Pearse of Fer- 
gus, Ont., a former member, was the guest speaker, while Mrs. 
Marie Dart, president of the group, presided over the service. 
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THE DEDICATION OF a new $750,000 addition to St. Andrew's 
Hespeler Church, Cambridge, Ont., took place Sept. 25. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: the Rev. Wallace Little, present minister; 
L.R. Hertel, clerk of session; the Rev. Stanley Gentle, minister of 
the church from 1960-66; Stan Jones, chairman of the building 
committee; the Rev. George Bell, Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Waterloo-Wellington. 


SERVILE — ALG 
10 AM 
eres eer Z 


EIGHT MEMBERS OF the 1963 graduating class of The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
held a reunion at the home of the Rev. Jack Urquhart, minister of St. Andrew's and St. 
James Church, Cardinal, Ont., the weekend of August 19. Pictured, left to right, are the 
Revs.: Charles Falconer, Floyd McPhee, Tom Gemmell, Larry Paul, Jack Urquhart, Glen 
Davis, Leo Hughes and Murray Graham. The only member of the class not present was 
the Rev. Warren McKinnon. The group sang some old familiar hymns at the Sunday 
morning service and were joined by the Rev. Lawrence Mawhinney, guest speaker. 
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4 ga, Ont., held a 100th birthday party for Gordon Jackson. Pic- 
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Oct. 16, as part of the celebrations marking the first anniversary ; 


of the’move by the congregation into its own church facilities. Boye evchs Lees: oO 
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After taking the unprecedented 
step of granting the refugees asylum, 
the Hungarian government has en- 
trusted their care to the Church. With 
the majority having a Reformed 
background, much of the burden has 
fallen on the Hungarian Reformed 
Church. 

Financial help has come from the 
World Council of Churches and other 
organizations. Hungarian congrega- 
tions in Canada have conducted sub- 
stantial fund-raising appeals, and 
Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment has forwarded $2,000. 
PWS&D is also willing to forward 
any further funds and interested par- 
ties can contact them at 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416-441-1111). 


WCC anti-racism grants 


The 1988 grants from the Special 
Fund to Combat Racism of the World 
Council of Churches total $635,000 
(US) and are to go to 59 groups. 

Half the money goes to four 
groups fighting white-minority domi- 
nation in South Africa and Namibia 
— Swapo ($150,000), African Na- 
tional Congress ($105,000), Pan Af- 
ricanist Congress of Azania 
($45,000) and South African Con- 
gress of Trade Unions ($20,000). 

Other recipients of the 1988 grants 
are based in Japan, Australia, New 
Caledonia, New Zealand, Federal 
Germany, France, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, Brazil, Peru, Can- 
ada, United States, Belgium, Ireland 
and Switzerland. Eighteen groups are 
receiving funds for the first time. 

In Canada, the World Council of 
Indigenous People is to receive 
$10,000 and the Canadian Alliance 
in Solidarity with Native People 
$3,000. 

Money for the fund comes from 
designated contributions by WCC 
members, ecumenical councils, 
church agencies, anti-racism groups, 
and governments. Grants roughly 
equal yearly contributions to the 
fund. Among criteria for the grants 
are that the “‘purpose of the organiza- 
tions not be in conflict with the gen- 
eral purposes of the WCC’’ and that 
they be spent on “‘humanitarian ac- 


tivities.”’ Grants are “without con- 
trol of the manner in which they are 
spent’’. Some past grants, notably in 
1978 to groups fighting the white- 
dominated government of pre-inde- 
pendence Zimbabwe, prompted some 
negative church reaction, especially 
in Europe and North America. 


WARC secretary meets 
with Taiwanese president 


Dr. Edmond Perret, General Secre- 
tary of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches, met with the presi- 
dent of Taiwan and visited two politi- 
cal prisoners during a visit in Sep- 
tember to the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan (a WARC member). 

Dr. Perret said that he was grateful 
for his reception by ‘‘the President of 
the Republic of China (Taiwan), Dr. 
Lee, Teng-Hui, who highlighted the 
changes occurring in Taiwan today, 
the necessity for more openness to be 
achieved step by step, his desire for 
the government to fully recognize 
and promote human rights, and his 
personal Christian commitment’’. 
(President Lee is a Presbyterian. ) 

C.S. Yang, Moderator and Gener- 
al Secretary elect of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, Past-Moderator 
C. E. Lin and General Secretary C. 
M. Kao, accompanied Dr. Perret. 
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While in Taiwan, Dr. Perret met | 
with two political prisoners — Tsai, 
You-Chan and Hsu, Tsau-Teh in Tu- 
chen prison. The two were sentenced 
to 11 and seven years respectively for 
advocating the independence of Tai- 
wan. (Their sentences were reduced 
when the new president reduced all 
sentences by one third when he took 
office.) 

After visiting with tribal congrega- 
tions (Bunun and Amis) on the is- 
land’s east coast for two days, Dr. 
Perret called the rights of tribal peo- 
ple in Taiwan ‘‘an important issue for 
the future’’. 


Moderator tours 


Southern Africa 

Though the people in Mozambique 
have nothing, in the midst of their 
terrible suffering there is the light of 
hope that God will not forsake his 
people. 

So spoke Dr. Bruce Miles, Moder- 
ator of the 114th General Assembly, 
as he addressed a meeting of more 
than 60 ministers and elders of the 
Presbyterian Church in Southern Af- 
rica, in Harare recently. Dr. Miles, 
and his wife, Marni, were in Harare 
as part of their tour of Southern Afri- 
ca in August and September. 

The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da is actively involved in work going 
on in Mozambique. In addition, Co- 


TIES 


Tying up the loose ends 
Of so many bits of string, 
Of stringing along 

For how much time? 
Pieces of history, 

Some shared, a common thread, 
Some alone, looking for 
Something to tie on to. 

Some things are knotted 

For eternity, 

But, often, bits unravel, 

And new ends must be created 
By severing the cord. 

And isn’t that how life begins? 
Richard Schwartz 


operation Canada Mozambique (CO- 
CAMO), in which the P.C.C. is a 
partner, is contributing approxi- 
mately $7 million for the redevel- 
opment of a health centre in Nampu- 
la, Mozambique, which was de- 
stroyed by MNR (Mozambique Na- 


tional Resistence) bandits. 
Dr. and Mrs. Miles, who is a 


school teacher, visited Mhondoro 
Presbyterian Secondary School, 
where they were told by the head- 
master that the greatest need facing 
the 388 children was for books and a 
library. A vegetable growing project 
sponsored by the Church, is produc- 
ing vegetables for the school and the 


community. _ 
Accompanied by the Rev. Rick 


Fee, who is based in Nigeria as our 
Church’s Africa Liason Officer, the 
Miles also toured the Mbare Pres- 
byterian Training Centre, where they 
saw the dormitory funded by the 
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Another stop for the Moderator 
and his wife was the Hatfield Pres- 
byterian Pre-School, which received 
approximately $5,500 from our 
Church this year. The project serves 
some 60 children and aims to provide 
low-cost pre-school education and 
care, wherein the children learn 
through play and acquire basic physi- 
cal and social skills. 

One place Dr. Miles visited, Khot- 
so House, the headquarters for the 
SACC, and other, anti-apartheid 
groups, was seriously damaged in a 
bomb explosion the following day. 
The Moderator said there was a need 
for further sanctions against South 
Africa. ‘‘People say sanctions will 
hurt the Blacks. They (the Blacks) 
say, we are already hurting,’’ Dr. 
Miles stated. ‘‘Sanctions will force 
the government to negotiate,’’ he 


added. 
The Miles spent some time with 


another minister of the P.C.C., the 
Rev. Stewart Gillan, who is attached 
to the Lesotho Evangelical Church, 
whose congregation is in the Black 
‘township’ of Soweto. 


Their visit to Southern Africa, as 


Dr. Miles told the PCSA leaders in, 
Harare, would leave him grappling 
with the meaning of the word of God 
in the context of Canada, ‘‘where we 
have so much,”’ and in Southern Af- 
rica, where they have so little. Turn- 
ing to the question of hope, he said 
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Christmas is based on an exchange 
of gifts, the gift of God to man — His 
unspeakable gift of His Son, and the 
gift of man to God — when we pre- 
sent our bodies a living sacrifice. 
— Vance Havner 

& 
In Here I Stand, Roland Bainton 
wrote that Martin Luther saw three 
miracles in Christ’s nativity: God be- 
came human, a virgin conceived and 
Mary believed. In Luther’s mind, the 
greatest was the last. 


I sometimes think we expect too 
much of Christmas Day. We try to 
crowd into it the long arrears of kind- 
liness and humanity of the whole 
year. As for me, I like to take my 
Christmas a little at a time, all 
through the year. And thus I drift 
along into the holidays — let them 
overtake me unexpectedly — waking 
up some fine morning and suddenly 
saying to myself: ““Why, this is 
Christmas Day!”’ 

— David Grayson 


Dozens of exiles returned for 
Christmas. At Our Lady of Perpetual 
Responsibility, Father Emil roused 
himself from bed, where he’s been 
down with cancer since Columbus 
Day, and said Christmas Eve Mass. 
He was inspired by the sight of all the 
lapsed Catholics parading into church 
with their unbaptized children, and 
he gave them a hard homily, strolling 
right down into the congregation 


. 

They came for Christmas, to hear 
music and see the candles and smell 
incense and feel hopeful, and here 
was their old priest with hair in his 
ears whacking them around — was it 
a brain cancer he had? Shame, shame 
on us. He looked around at all the 
little children he’d given first com- 
munion to, now grown heavy and 
prosperous and sad and indolent, but 
clever enough to explain their indo- 
lence and sadness as a rebellion 
against orthodoxy, a protest, adven- 
turous, intellectual, which really was 
only dullness of spirit. He stopped. It 
was So quiet you could hear them not 


(SLEANINGS 


breathing. Then he said that this was 
why Our Lord had come, to rescue us 
from dullness of spirit, and so the 
shepherds had found and so shall we, 
and then it was Christmas again. 

— Garrison Keillor 

in Leaving Home 


What keeps the wild hope of 
Christmas alive year after year in a 
world notorious for dashing all hopes 
is the haunting dream that the child 
who was born that day may yet be 
born again even in us and our own 
snowbound, snowblind longing for 
him. 

— Frederick Buechner 

in A Room Called Remember 


I know what Christmas is all about. 
He (God) sent Jesus to let us know 
that he wasn’t out to smash us. 
— an I1-year-old retarded boy 


ep Y) 
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"QF course ITS A HEAVENLY DAY,~ 
THEVIRE ALL HEAVENLY pAYs,”/ 


‘‘Not long ago I asked a local rabbi if 
he had noted the same influx of 
young adults that we were experienc- 
ing in our church. ‘Certainly,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Nearly every week some 
young person shows up on our door- 
step saying something to the effect 
that ‘I want to be a Jew again.’ Often 
they have grown up in a nominally 
Jewish home. Now they want to take 
it seriously.’ 

‘Why?’ Lasked. 

“They re looking for parents.’ ”’ 


— William Willemon in Christian 
Ministry 
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the Church has to embody the spirit 
of Jesus in the world, which means 
suffering, but with the assurance that 
Jesus will never leave us. 


(The above material ts from an article prepared 
for Contact, a newsletter of the Presbyterian 
Church in Southern Africa, by the Rev. G. van 
de Linge, Synod Clerk, and editor of Contact.) 


D. Elton Trueblood 


retires 

D. Elton Trueblood, 87, has ended 
his 42-year teaching career at Earl- 
ham College in Richmond, Indiana. 
Trueblood, one of the best-known re- 
ligion scholars in this century, 1s the 
author of 36 books. In 1954 he 
founded the Yokefellow Foundation 
and was its first executive secretary. 
He will retire to Lansdale, Pennysl- 
vania, to be near his four children, 13 
grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. (RNS) 


Canadian Churchman 


to have new name 

Canadian Churchman, the national 
newspaper of the Anglican Church of 
Canada will have a new name begin- 
ning next year. 

The denomination’s National Ex- 
ecutive Council has approved a rec- 
ommendation from the paper’s board 
of trustees to change the name to An- 
glican Journal, or Journal Episcopal 
in French (the masthead will be in 
both English and French). 

Requests to consider a name 
change had increased in number in 
recent years. The new name reflects 
an increased sensitivity to the use of 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


I WONDER 
IF GOD CAN 
REALLY 

HEAR ME. 


HEY, Goo! 
WHAT SHOULD 
rT BO WITH 
MY LIFE’? 


inclusive language. It also recognizes 
Canada’s bilingual nature and the 
fact the denomination has a number 
of francophone adherents. (A col- 
umn, or news digest, for francophone 
Anglicans is planned for the paper. ) 


Churches involved 

in political struggles 

in Philippines 

The churches in the Philippines are 
heavily involved in the violent politi- 
cal struggles currently enveloping the 
nation. The National Council of 
Churches, for example, (already bail 
guarantor of a German theological 
lecturer accused of active aid to the 
armed leftist insurrection) recently 
intervened to have bail granted to a 
‘‘church worker’’ authoritatively 
charged with being a conduit for for- 
eign church-related financial support 
of the communist New People’s 
Army and its numerous fronts. 

The Roman Catholic bishops in the 
country issued a pastoral letter that 
both government and leftists probed 
for signs of bias. The letter pleaded, 
‘*Let us stop this war. No worse ca- 
lamity can befall a nation than the 
killing of brother by brother.’’ The 
bishops asked that the new anti-com- 
munist vigilante groups operating 
with government sanction be dis- 
armed and disbanded. But the bish- 
ops did not follow recent tendencies 
for both the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant left in the country and 
abroad to hold up ‘“‘human rights vio- 
lations’’ as uniquely a governmental 
responsibility. The nuisance raids of 
discontented rightists as well as the 
major actions of the New People’s 
Army were addressed when the letter 
said, ‘‘We believe that forced taxa- 


be ¥ 
e) 


tion and conscription, kidnappings | 
and hostage-taking are terroristic.’’ | 
The letter, to be read in all parishes, | 
asked citizens who saw violent acts 
to “‘report them to the authorities and | 
have the courage to testify before the | 
courts of the law.”’ 

During the same week that the 
bishops released their letter, a crowd 
of thousands gathered in Bacolod to 
protest before the palace of the local 
bishop, widely viewed in that capital 
of the plantation-dominated sugar in- 
dustry as a supporter of the commu- 
nist left. Known bitterly in law en- 
forcement circles as ‘‘Comrade 
Tony’’, Msgr. Fortich maintains that 
he is even-handed. But stories 
abound of priests in arms with the 
NPA and of convents being used as 
safe-houses. 

Within the National Council of 
Churches of the Philippines, con- 
taining the mainline denominations 
and the Catholic, free-standing Phil- 
ippine Independent Church, there are 
signs that some major churches are 
actively considering a repudiation of 
the Council unless it becomes more 
balanced and less left-leaning in its 
words and actions. 

In the meantime, pastors of all 
groups attempt to do their work in a 
nation in which bands of armed men 
and the sound of fire-fights have 
come to be normal. It is widely 
feared that, as in Lebanon, the foun- 
dations of common humanity are be- 
ing eroded in a nation heretofore 
noted for its tolerance and deference 
to the laws of hospitality. 

Theodore Olson 


Dr. Theodore Olson is visiting professor in the 
college of theology at Central Philippine Uni- 
versity, and a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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Christian magazine 
editor receives 
nine-month sentence 


Bedan Mbugua, editor of Beyond, 
a Christian leadership magazine sup- 
ported by the National Council of 
Churches of Kenya, has been sen- 
tenced to nine months in jail on 
charges he failed to file annual re- 
ports on sales and accounts with gov- 
ernment officials. The sentence was 
being appealed. The magazine was 
banned earlier this year after it pub- 
lished articles accusing government 
officials of irregularities during the 
nomination process leading to nation- 
al elections last March. NCCK Gen- 
eral Secretary Sam Kobia said the 
sentence was shocking: *‘We under- 
stood the offence to be really that of a 
technical oversight. As far as we 
know, it is an offence for which the 
sentence is usually a fine.’ (EPS) 


“Ecclesiastical crime” 
on rise 


Although the percentage of the world 
that is nominally Christian is on the 
rise, SO too 1s the number of Christian 
martyrs and the amount of ‘‘eccle- 
siastical crime.’ 

These are among the statistics in- 
cluded in the annual /nternational 
Bulletin of Missionary Research, 
compiled by David B. Barrett, editor 
of World Christian Encyclopedia 
(Oxford University Press, 1982), 
currently working for the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention at Richmond, Virgin- 
la. 

For example, of the 55,104,522,300 
people in the world, 1,684,533,500 
are said to be nominally Christian, 
while Muslims, with 881,680,000, 
are moving up fast in second place. 
The nominally Christian part of the 
world has risen to 33 per cent of the 
whole and may reach 34 per cent by 
the end of the century. There are 


1,555,199,600 “‘‘affiliated church 
members’’ — including 
1,176,352,800 “‘practising Chris- 
tians.”” 


Meanwhile the number of Chris- 
tian martyrs has risen from 270,000 
in 1980 to 310,000 this year — and 
500,000 projected for the year 2000. 


DECEMBER 1978 

HE CAME HOME. That is the 
central meaning of our Christmas cel- 
ebrations. The Word who was with 
God in the beginning, who is God 
and through whom all things were 
made, ‘‘came home’’ — or as John 
expresses it in the prologue of his 
gospel: ‘‘The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth’’ (John 1:14). 


—from an article by 
William Klempa 


DECEMBER 1963 


The music of ‘‘Don Messer and 
His Islanders’’ has spread the fame of 
Canada’s smallest province by tele- 
vision and radio to millions of folk 
across our nation and in the United 
States. Don and his wife now live in 
Halifax and regularly attend Calvin 
Presbyterian Church. 

Their minister in Halifax, the Rev. 
Allison O. MacLean, says: ‘‘Don is a 
loyal church member, and his faithful 
witness from Sunday to Sunday de- 
serves to be known. He is one of the 
most humble men I have ever met.’’ 
— from an article 
‘*Musician to Millions”’ 


is also on 


‘“Eeclesiastical crime’’ 
the increase. Barrett estimates that 
such practices as skimming, pilfering 


or embezzlement amounted _ to 
$300,000 around the world in 1900, 


From The Past RECORD 


DECEMBER 1938 


Enclosed find from the Victoria 
Chinese congregation a cheque for 
$250 first payment on their Budget 
allocation of $300. This allocation is 
in advance of $100 over last year. . . 

Already the Chinese of Vancouver 
have sent in their allocation in full, 
$180 as compared with $150 last year 


The family of our minister in Vic- 
toria, Rev. M. S. Leung, who as- 
sisted in picking the berry crop local- 
ly during the summer holidays, pre- 
sented the church with four splendid 
electric hanging lamps. Simple 
globes served before, and this is a 
great improvement. This gift of the 
children of the Leung family was in 
honour of their father’s twenty-fifth 
year in the ministry. 

— from a letter of 
the Rev. David S. Smith, 
Superintendent of Chinese Work 


DECEMBER 1888 


Our Church, as a united church, is 
now over thirteen years old, and each 
year has added strength in the convic- 
tion that the union was from the 
Lord. It has been the means of wid- 
ening the church’s sphere of useful- 
ness, increasing her influence for 
good at home, and enabling her to 
enter with redoubled energy upon the 
heathen field. Looking back one year 
or thirteen years, we find ground 
enough to thank God and take cour- 
age. The Church is true to her call- 
ing; the people show a_ healthy 
growth in liberality; the Gospel in its 
purity is preached from our pulpits; 
multitudes respond to the Gospel 
call. That the coming year may be a 
year of still more abundant blessing, 
— that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and all her sister Churches 
may have peace and prosperity is our 
ardent prayer. 

— from an editorial 


(James Croil and Robert Murray, 
editors) OX 


had risen to $5,000,000 in 1970, 
$30,000,000 in 1980 and to 
$650,000,000 this year. Churchly 
crite age. Expected (0. i reace 
$2,000,000,000 in the year 2000. 
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McKEOWN, REV. WILLIAM J., 80, a re- 


tired minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died on July 18, 1988. 

Mr. McKeown was born in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, and emigrated to Canada 
at the age of 20. He received his B.A. de- 
gree from University College, Toronto, in 
1936 and graduated from Knox College in 
1939. 

He served pastorates at Melfort, Saskat- 
chewan (1939-1942); St. Andrew’s, Galt, 
Ont., (1943-1950); Drummond Hill Pres- 
byterian Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
(1950-1973). Following his retirement in 
1973, he was recognized as Minister Eme- 
ritus of Drummond Hill Church. Mr. Mc- 
Keown continued to be an active minister 
in retirement: for 18 months he was Inter- 
im Moderator at St. Andrew’s-Knox 
Church, Fort Erie, Ont., and eight months 
at Eastminster Church, Edmonton, Allta., 
for shorter lengths of time in many of the 
churches in the Presbytery of Niagara. 

A faithful presbyter, he was Moderator 
of the Niagara Presbytery on four occa- 
sions and served diligently as Convener 
and member of various presbytery commit- 
tees, as well as on General Assembly 
boards and committees. Well known in the 
Niagara area community, he served on the 
Board of Governors of the Greater Niagara 
General Hospital for 13 years and the So- 
cial Planning Council for 13 years and was 
a member of the Niagara Falls Kiwanis. 
For many years he edited a ‘‘Christian 
Thoughts’’ column which appeared week- 
ly in the Niagara Falls Review. Earlier in 
his ministry he had written weekly colum- 
ns called ‘“‘Hymn of the Week’’ and ‘“‘In 
His Corner.”’ 

Mr. McKeown is survived by his wife, 
Isobel (Hood), two sons, Hugh and Brian, 
and five grandchildren. 


McLENNAN, THE REV. WILLIAM HER- 


BERT, 59, minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died suddenly at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, on September 15, 1988. 

Born in Hamilton, Ont., he spent his 
early life in Toronto, where he was active 
in track events at Vaughan Road Colle- 
giate. He worked for about ten years at 
Loblaws Supermarket before entering 
Knox College in 1958, and graduating in 
the class of 1961. 

Roxborough Presbyterian Church in 
Hamilton, Ont., was his first and only 
charge (1961-1974). He used the members 
of his congregation in outreach to the com- 
munity. This was followed by visits to the 
psychiatric hospital, jails and city hospi- 
tals. With the benefit of clinical pastoral 
training, he conducted dozens of sensitivi- 
ty courses for ministers. At the time of his 
death he was Director of Wayside Houses 


KNOX UNITED CHURCH 
P.O. Box 195, Agincourt, Ont. 


for Alcoholics in Hamilton and St. Catha- 
rines, Ont. 

Mr. McLennan is survived by his former 
wife, Dorothy, daughter, Tracy, two 
grandchildren, and a brother, Robert. 


MILROY, THE REV. ROBERT B., 74, a re- 


tired Presbyterian minister, died in the Ot- 
tawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont., on Oc- 
tober 11, 1988. 

A: native of Wishaw, Scotland, Bert 
Milroy emigrated to Canada in 1921 and 
settled with his widowed mother Agnes 
and his brothers in Hamilton, Ont. He re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from the University 
of Western Ontario and an M.A. from the 
University of Toronto before graduating 
from Knox College. He was ordained in 
1943, joining his late brother James in the 
ministry. 

As a student, Mr. Milroy served at rural 
charges in New Brunswick and Alberta, 
and at Sundridge and St. Thomas in Onta- 
rio. His first charge after ordination was at 
Meritton-St. Catharines. He served his 
church at St. Andrew’s, Perth, Ont. (1947- 
1957) and at Knox, Oshawa until 1963. 
His last charge was at Riverdale in Toronto 
where he remained until his retirement in 
1982. He also served as Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew and as a 
member of the Board of Knox College. 

Mr. Milroy felt that his special vocation 
was to minister to the elderly. He gave 
himself in acts of kindness and brought a 
special warmth to the lonely and infirm. 

He is survived by his widow, Catherine, 
whom he married in 1963, his sons, Peter 
and David of Toronto and by grandchil- 
dren Georgia, Shannon and Amanda. His 
first wife, Ilene, pre-deceased him in 
1955: 


BEATTIE, ROBERT IRWIN (WYN), 63, 


longtime elder and roll clerk at York Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Aug. 16. 


CARR, MISS VERA, elder of Dufferin Pres- 


byterian Church, Toronto, Ont., life mem- 
ber of WMS, Sunday School teacher and 
teacher in Christian Endeavour, choir 
member, September, 1988. 


CURRIE, BERTRAND M., 92, elder for 37 


years of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., former member of the session of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, P.Q. 
Lived recently with his daughter in Penn- 
sylvania, USA. 


DAVIDSON, DAVID, 76, longtime member 


of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., May 21. 


DeKOUCHAY, EILEEN, 67, elder for 7 


years of St. Andrew’s Hespeler Presbyteri- 
an Church, Cambridge, Ont., Sept. 25. 


DICK, WALTER EDWARD, 78, elder for 43 


years, during part of that time as clerk of 
session, of Patterson Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont., former Superintendent of 
the Church School, representative elder to 
West Toronto Presbytery, member of the 
board of managers, Sept. 18. His life of 


HAMBLETON, ARTHUR, 100, longtime 
member of The Presbyterian Church of St. 
David, Halifax, N.S., and for a great many 
years a member of the choir and a trustee, 
Sept. 22. 

HINES, LEONARD ALLAN, elder for 30 
years and a former church treasurer of The 
Presbyterian Church of St. David, Halifax, 
N.S., Aug. 15. 

HISLOP, MAMIE, 68, member of Knox 
Church, Vernon, B.C., June 12. 

HISLOP, WILLIAM, 71, elder and chairman 
of the Building Committee of Knox 
Church, Vernon, B.C., June 19. 

McINTOSH, THE HONOURABLE C. IR- 
WIN, 62, long-time member of the board 
and later the session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, North Battleford, Sask. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh was Lieutenant-Governor of Saskat- 
chewan from 1978-1983. He died Sept. 
24. 

McNEIL, JACK A., longtime elder and choir 
member of Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., 
Sept. 21. 

NEWTON, ALEXANDER W., longtime eld- 
er and member of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Black River Bridge, N.B., trustee 
and member of the board of managers, 
July 22. 

NICOLL, MISS JESSIE, longtime member 
and choir member of Duff’s Presbyterian 
Church, Puslinch, Ont., July 23. 

QUINTON, FRANK, 85, elder for 45 years 
and Sunday School Superintendent for 
many years of Knox Church, Kintyre, 
Ont., Sept. 11. 

REDDING, RUSSELL F., 56, elder for 20 
years of Knox Church, Burlington, Ont. 
RUSSELL, WILLIAM, 75, elder and long- 
time member of Knox Church, Vernon, 

B.C., July 18. 

SHEA, WINNIFRED, 78, longtime member 
of Chalmers Presbyterian Church, Cal- 
gary, Alta., formerly of St. Paul’s Church, 
Eckville, Alta., life member of WMS, 
dedicated hospital visitor, Oct. 8. 

SKERRITT, MRS. HAROLD (JEAN), long- 
time member of Duffs Presbyterian 
Church, Puslinch, Ont., and the WMS, 
Aug. 9. 

STAVERT, PHILIP ERSKINE, 74, longtime 
member of Bethel Presbyterian Church, 
Sydney, N.S., Sunday School teacher, 
member of the Christian Education Com- 
mittee, active in Men’s Bible Study 
Group, Boy Scouts leader and active on 
various church committees. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM, elder for 10 years 
at Melrose Park Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, Ont., Aug. 12. 

WATSON, WILLIAM G., Sr., J.P., longtime 
member of St. Giles Church, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., Aug. 19. 

WOODING, MRS. HELEN, 85, charter 
member of St. Giles Church, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., W.M.S. member, Aug. 22. 


is seeking an Organist/Choir Director to start 
as soon as possible. One Sunday morning 
service and one weekly choir rehearsal. Ca- 
savant two-manual organ and choir of 28 
members. Salary is commensurate with ex- 
perience. Further information is available 
from the Church Secretary, Mary Edwards. 
Phone (416) 293-4424, or apply to Organist/ 
Choir Director Committee. 


fruitful service was given to others in joy. 
GREY, DONALD A., 80, longtime elder at 
Knox Church, New Glasgow, Ont., July 


20. 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record. 


MIMICO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
congregation is to celebrate its lOOth Anni- 
versary in 1989. We invite all former mem- 
bers and friends to join with us in this ‘once 
in a lifetime’ celebration. Please contact 
Mrs. M. Hatton for schedule of events. 119 
Mimico Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M8&V 
IR6. (416) 255-0213. 
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ORDINATIONS 

Carlson, Rev. Scott E., Maple Ridge, Haney 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., July 31. 

Cleland, Rev. Sylvia Dawne, Richmond Pres- 
byterian Church, Richmond, B.C., Sept. 
30. 

Farris, Rev. Deborah Lannon, Toronto, Cal- 
vin Church, Ont., Oct. 23. 

INDUCTIONS 

Carlson, Rev. Scott E., Maple Ridge, Haney 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., July 31. 

Cleland, Rev. Sylvia Dawne, as Assistant 
Minister at Richmond Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, B.C., Sept. 30. 

Congram, Rev. John, as Editor of the Pres- 
byterian Record, Don Mills, St. Mark's 
Church, Ont., Dec. 4. 

Cooke-Johnson, Rev. Lois, Toronto, Queen 
St. East Presbyterian Church, Ont., Nov. 
23. 

Farris, Rev. Deborah Lannon, as part-time 
Minister, Toronto, Calvin Church, Ont., 
Octe23; 

Kirk, Rev. Dr. Cecil J., Burlington, Aldershot 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Nov. 16. 

McCutcheon, Rev. Beth, Winnipeg, St. James 
Church, Man., Sept. 25. 

Smith, Rev. Jim, Kirkland Lake, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 

Whitwell, Rev. Lois, Toronto, Parklawn Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., June 26. 

Young. Rev. John. Sudbury, Calvin-Hillside 
pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 26. 


DESIGNATION 
McCabe, Miss Meridyth, to the Order of Di- 
aconal Ministries at Thornhill Presbyterian 
Church, Thornhill, Ont., Sept. 15. 


VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney's River and Marshy Hope, N.S.. Rev. 
J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, N.S., 
BOK 2A0. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox Presbyterian 
Churches, N.S., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S.. BIV 
IK4. 

Moncton, St. Andrew's Church, N.B., Rev. 
Basil Lowery, 13 Torwood Court. River- 
view, N.B., EIB 2K4. 

Montague-Cardigan pastoral charge, P.E.I., 
Rev. John R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.. CIA IR2. 

New Glasgow. First Presbyterian Church, 
N.S., Rev. Charles E. MacPherson, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Hopewell, N.S., BOK 1CO. 

St. Andrews, Greenock Presbyterian Church, 
Pennfield. The Kirk, N.B., Rev. D.A. De- 
war, Harvey Station, N.B., EOH 1 HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dunvegan. Kenyon Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., KOB 1RO. 

Montreal. Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Que., Rev. W. Hong, First 
Presbyterian Church, 501 Fifth Ave., Ver- 
dun, Que., H4G 272. 

Pembroke, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Tim Purvis, 73 Selkirk St., Petawa- 
wa, Ont., K8H IP3. 

Town of Mount Royal (Montreal) Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. Wm. C. MacLellan, 
1235 Ste. Foy, Ste. Bruno, Que., J3V 
3C3. (Effective January Ist, 1989) 


TRANSITION 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Vil- 
lage), Ont., Rev. Tom Gemmell, 83 Holli- 
day Drive, Whitby, Ont., LIP 1E7. 

Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Boston-Omagh pastoral charge (Milton), Ont., 
Rev. Angus Sutherland, P.O. Box 58, 
Norval, Ont., LOP 1K0. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower St. N.. Fergus, 
Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E. Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s Church, Gle- 
narm, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. John Mc- 
Murray, 5 Northlin Park Road, Lindsay, 
Ont., K9V 4P2. 

Kirkfield, Bolsover & South Eldon, Ont., 
Rev. Ted O'Neill, R.R. 4, Sunderland, 
Ont., LOC 1HO. 

Oshawa, St. Paul’s Church, Ont. Rev. lan 
Gray, 97 Burcher Road, Ajax, Ont.. LIS 
ERS: 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Stuart Macdonald, R.R. #1, Bailie- 
boro, Ont., KOL IBO. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Glen Davis, 50 Wynford Drive. Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Everett 
Briard, 630 Spadina Ave., Toronto. Ont. 
MSS 2H4. 

Toronto, St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont., 
Rev. Peter Ruddell, 271 Centre Street, 
Thornhill, Ont., L4J 1G5. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.E. Williams, 1183 Dufferin St., Toron- 
to, Ont., M6H 4B7. 

Toronto, Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Ed. McKinlay, 43 Broad- 
bridge Drive, Scarborough, Ont.. MIC 
3KS. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Bruce Cossar, Box 118, Stirling, Ont., 
KOK 3E0. 

Waterloo, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
Little, 125 Avondale Road, Cambridge, 
Ont., N3C 2ES. 

Synod of Hamilton and london 

Brussels and Belgrave pastoral charge, Ont., 
Rev. David Nicholson, 101 Gloucester 
Terrace, Goderich, Ont., N7A 1W9. 

Dutton, Wallacetown, West Lorne pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. David Clements, Box 
292, Rodney, Ont., NOL 2C0. 

Fort Erie, St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine, 8280 Willoughby 
Drive, Niagara Falls, Ont., L2G 6X2. 

London, Elmwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 Freele St.. Lon- 
don, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

London, Knollwood Park and St. Lawrence 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Mark Lewis, 340 Lock St. 
W., Dunnville, Ont., NIA IAS. 

Owen Sound, St. Andrew's Church, Ont., 
Rev. F. Neill, Box 1632, Walkerton. Ont., 
NOG 2V0. 


Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Douglas 
Gordon, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 311, 
Southampton, Ont., NOH 2L0. 

Swinton Park, St. Andrew’s, Erskine and 
Dundalk pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. W. 
Lennips, Box 609, Chesley, Ont., NOG 
ILO. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge pastoral charge, 
Ont., Rev. Margaret Kirkland, 20 Argyle 
St., Duart, Ont., NOL 1HO. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Don 
McCallum, Box 99, Innerkip, Ont., NOJ 
IMO. 

Wyoming, St. Andrew’s Church, and Camla- 
chie, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, 311 Michigan Avenue, Point Ed- 
ward, Ont., N7V IGI. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Reg. McMillan, Box 433, Dauphin, Man., 
R7N 2V3. . 

Thunder Bay, St. Andrew's Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney Chang, 633 Grey St., Thun- 
der Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew's Church, Sask., Rev. 
Terry Hastings, 1602 Sommerfield Ave- 
nue, Saskatoon, Sask., S7H 2S6. 

Rosetown, Rosetown Presbyterian Church, 
Sask., Dr. Michael Tai, 530 David Knight 
Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. R.W. 
Cruickshank, 4612 Varsity Drive N.W., 
Calgary, Alta., T3A 1V7. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta., 
Rev. Kirk Summers, 7 Edgewood Place , 
N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 2T8. 

Red Deer, St. Andrew’s Church, West Park, 
Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, P.O. Box 
248, Eckville, Alta., TOM OXO. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Alta., Rev. Andrew Burnand, 
P.O. Box 248, Eckville, Alta., TOM 0X0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Lorna Raper, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, B.C. VIY 8J7. 

Vancouver, Central Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Rev. David W. Stewart, 2733 West 
41st Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. V6N 3CS. 

Vancouver, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Assistant to the minister (presently 
on sabbatical). Rev. Fred W. Metzger. 
#70 - 3180 E. 58th Ave., Vancouver, 
BiGeavosaos: 

Vancouver, West Point Grey Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, St. An- 
drew’s Hall, 6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, 
B.C., V6T LJ6. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Rev. George M. Philps, 
14375 - 19th Avenue, White Rock, B.C. 
V4A 7S9. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 6691 Welch Rd., 
R.R. #3, Victoria, B.C. V8X 3X1. 

ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants for the Synods 

of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, Manitoba and 


continued 
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Northwestern Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
Write to the Executive Secretary, WMS 
(WD), Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Pastoral Assistant, First Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: administration, visitation, educa- 
tion. Contact: Dr. John Mundie, 19 Tod 
Drive, Winnipeg, Man., R2M LY5. 

OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Guyana — Christian Educator 
Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 
Nepal — Primary School Teacher 


— Nursing Educator 

— Teacher Trainer 
Africa — Health Professionals 

— Doctors 

— Nurse Midwives 

— Agronomist 
Those interested should contact the Rev. Chris 
Costerus, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 

WANTED FOR GUYANA 
Christian Educator: Tough-minded,, flexi- 
ble, committed. 

The job: curriculum adaptation; teacher train- 
ing; youth camps; adult education; training a 
successor. 

Qualifications: Diaconal minister in P.C.C. 
or equivalent. Minimum three years experi- 


ence. —_ Level of need: urgent 

Level of difficulty: high 

Level of job satisfaction: very high 

Length of term: 2-3 years 
Apply to: Personnel Secretary, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 

VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 
Currently, ““Youth in Mission’’ has requests 
for volunteer help, as follows: 
Urgently required: 
Six to eight young adults, 20-29 years of age, 
to assist single-parent families in the outlying 
barrios of San Jose, Costa Rica by building 
pre-fab houses. Date to be arranged: Spring, 
1989. Duration: one month, plus. 
Older, experienced builder or contractor to act 
as foreman for the group going to Costa Rica. 
Some Spanish helpful. No travel funds pro- 
vided. Applications in Dec, 18. 
Theological student to help with pastoral over- 
sight for the group going to Costa Rica. Some 
Spanish helpful. No travel funds provided. 
Those interested should contact Joyce Hodg- 
son, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mission, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. Phone: 
(416) 441-1111. 
CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 

Presbytery of Quebec: 
The Rev. David Kettle, Box 637, Courcelette, 
Quebec, GOA IRO. (418) 844-2378. 
Presbytery of London: 
The Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, Ont., N5Z 189. (C) (519) 453-0600 
(R) 455-0527. 
Presbytery of Assiniboia: 
The Rev. Joanne Slote, Box 1054, Indian 
Head, Sask. , SOG 2KO. (C) (306) 695-3559. 


Anniversary 

15ist — Duff's Presbyterian Church, Pus- 
linch, Ontario, Oct. 16, 1988, (The Rev. 
Anne Yee Hibbs). 


APPLICATIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 


for the position of 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


are being sought by the 
Search Committee of the 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Application forms with job description 
are available by writing to the 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 CARNFORTH ROAD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CHRISTIAN 
GRADUATE 
STUDIES 


“ICS has made a profound differ- 
ence in my life.” Lambert Zuider- 
vaart, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof., Phil., 
Calvin College 


“I would not have wanted to spend 
the past few fi ae studying 
anywhere else.” David Wands. ICS 
M.Phil.F. St. Politica meery 


“Some of us were born too soon. 
The others have the enviable option 
of attending ICS!” 

John H.Redekop, Ph.D., Prof. 
Political Science, Wilfrid L. Pures 
University, Waterloo 


I 


INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN STUDIES 


The Christian graduate school 
offering Master’s and Ph.D. 
programs in the foundations of 
various disciplines 


229 College St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
M5T 1R4 if Tel.: (416)979-2331 


135 — and REJOICING! 
Anniversary Service, Mt. Zion Presbyterian 


Church, Ridgetown, Ontario, 11:00 a.m., 
May 21, 1989. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR 
MINISTERS AND 
LAY THEOLOGIANS 


The theology programs offered at Somerset 
by home study lead to the American degrees 
of BD, MTh, DMin, ThD and DD. 


For a prospectus send C$10 to the 
International Administrative Centre: 


Somerset Aniversity 
, Independent 


Iiminster 
Somerset TA19 0BO 


DOCTOR OF MINISTRY 
PROGRAMME 
TORONTO SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


In addition to the TORONTO based pro- | 
gramme, the ecumenical D.Min. of the 
Toronto School of Theology will be of- 
fered in co-operation with Queen's Theo- | 
logical College for the OTTAWA/ | 
KINGSTON area. Open to professional 
ministers, lay or ordained, male or 
female. — 


Contact: Prof. R. Whitehead (416) 978-4039. 


WILLOWDALE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH TORONTO 
The above congregation is now vacant and 
through its Vacancy Committee is now seek- 
ing a successor to the Rev. Merrill Reside, 
who has just recently retired. Interested min- 
isters should send their applications to the In- 
terim-Moderator, Dr. Ed. McKinley, 43 
Broadbridge Drive, Scarborough, Ontario | 
MIC 3KS. 


MEDITATION 


by Patricia Kendall Shaver 


“In those days a decree went out... 


oo) 


( rowds hailed him as the saviour of the whole world. He had brought peace 
to the earth. Each year they celebrated his birthday. His era marked ‘the 
beginning of the good news for the world.”’ He strode across the world stage like 


a giant, this god and saviour. His name? Caesar Augustus. 

Somewhere towards the end of the first century a man takes up his stylus to 
write an account of certain events that had taken place. He gathers together his 
documents: the eye-witness reports, the collections of sayings, all the other well- 
worn parchments that his community treasures. 


He looks at his records, and his 
mind wanders back over the story. 
He begins to write. He ponders the 
action of this Roman god and sa- 
viour. Yes, Augustus had had his 
place in the story too. In a way, he 
had set that whole train of events in 
motion with his passion for statistics 
.. . He writes on: “‘In those days a 
decree went out from Caesar Augus- 
tus that all the world should be en- 
rollcd fas... 

So Luke begins his story of the 
birth of an infant. There are his par- 
ents, an obscure peasant couple. 
There is the baby, a child destined 
never to tread the marble floors of 
royal palaces; a child destined never 
to behold the greatness of imperial 
Rome; a child destined to walk only 
on the makeshift stage of a trouble- 
some little middle eastern outpost. 

The characters in Luke’s drama are 
not figures of power and glory. They 
issue no decrees that the world has- 
tens to obey. Unlike Caesar Augus- 
tus, they do not belong on the world 
stage. The whole Roman world sings 
Caesar’s praises. And the unknown 
infant? A few bedraggled shepherds 
sound an off-key note or two. No 
mighty chorus of imperial legions 
.... Strange that Luke thinks this 
birth worth hailing. Stranger still, the 
background music, he tells us, is all 
Hallelujah choruses... . 

Before the October election, a TV 
news programme interviewed Chil- 
eans about their views on President 
Pinochet. Said one enthusiast: ‘*He 
has kept us from the communists. Pi- 
nochet is the saviour of our coun- 
try!’’ The world has produced gods 
many and saviours many. Caesar Au- 


gustus, defender of the Roman 
peace, may have had a better claim to 
the title than most. Yet such saviours 
have their little day upon the stage 
and then are heard no more. 

And the other one, that unknown 
infant? Each year we Christians cele- 
brate his birthday. We proclaim that 
his era marks the beginning of the 
good news for the world. For the dra- 
ma played out on that little mid-east- 
ern stage proved to be altogether 
larger than the Roman world could 


Mi men’ y 


The Flight into Egypt, portrayed in oils 
by artist John Steel of California. 


contain. It burst its bounds and spill- 
ed over onto the stage of eternity. 
Forever the curtain was torn down. 
And so it came to pass in those days, 
and it comes to pass again in Decem- 
ber, 1988 . . . The Christ of God is 
born to us. Hosanna in the highest! 


O Lord Our God: We thank you 


for the small dramas of our lives. We 
praise you for that greater drama 
which enlightens all creation. We 
bow in wonder at the cradle of the 
Prince of Peace. O come to us, abide 
with us, our Lord Emmanuel! Amen. 


Patricia Shaver is the minister at Appin Pres- 
byterian Church and Guthrie Church, Mel- 
bourne, Ontario. 
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EDUCATION FOR EVERYONE 


"CHRISTIAN EDUCATION touches 
everything the Church does, and 
involves opportunities for persons of all 
ages to hear the Gospel and to grow in 
their ability to be faithful disciples of 
Jesus Christ." Kathleen J. Crane 


far, Ee, § 
Educator greets student. 


EWART COLLEGE OFFERS: 


« Degree Programs for 
professional workers. 


« Enrichment 
through lay 
education. 


Photos: H.Goggin, D.Zimmer 


Learning together. 


EWART COLLEGE PRESENTS: 


« Professional development programs 
for professional workers. 


« Individualized study 


for concerned Christians. 


EWART COLLEGE 
156 ST. GEORGE STREET, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M5S 2G1 
(416)-979-2501 
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